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QrohestiaTwo 

Has  eyes  ol  blue,— 
And  so  has  Orchestra  Thm; 

And  they  both  love  fun, 

like  Orchestra  One,— 
And  that's  as  it  all  should  be. 

Dear  Orchestra  Two, 

With  heart  so  true. 
Our  love  for  a  play  is  certain; 

May  Orchestra  Three, 

like  you  and  me, 
TliriU  at  the  rise  of  a  curtain. 

So,  Orchestra  Two, 

This  book  to  you 
I  edit  in  trust  for  Tad — 

Who  is  Orchestra  Three 

To  you  and  me, — 
His  Mother,  your  Chum,  and  his  Dad. 


"Old  Weli.'* 
Nnr  Habtfobd 

J 5191 J 
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mood  ably  sustained  by  the  quaint  pen  and  brush  of  Mr.  Tony 
Saig.  All  that  is  needed,  now,  is  to  find  a  goodly  company  of 
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wiD  wait  upon  them — while  the  Editor,  as  head  caterar,  can 
voudb  that  the  fare  is  of  the  best  the  market  afifbids. 
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WARRANTED  HARMLESS 


"  Wamatad  Harmless  —  Thai  is  one  good  point  to  be  assumd 
qf  before  we  put  play  a  into  the  hands  of  our  childrenf**  says  a 
mother,  looking  al  ikia  book  in  the  bookseUer'a  shop. 

"But,  mamma,**  says  her  little  girl,  ^*are  they  entertaining?** 

** Aye,  mamma,  are  they  entertainintj^'*  repeats  her  brother: 
**/  nerer  will  read  them,  unless  they  are  warranted  entertaining  as 
well  as  fiarmless.  Of  alt  things,  I  would  never  read  plays,  unless 
they  divert  me:  wfiat  else  are  they  good  for?  ** 

Nothing,  certainly.  I  want  to  see  ivhetlier  they  look  entertain- 
ing,** says  the  Utile  girl,  "but  I  cannot,  yet,  for  mamma  is  reading 
ike  preface;  and  you  know,  broiJier,  you  never  like  prefaces** 

** Never.  They  always  are  stupid,  and  tell  us  that  every  book  is 
entertaining  —  there's  no  believing  them.  Besides,  they  are  al- 
waifs  90  long** 

**Thi8  i$  skorU  ol  <my  rate,'* says  the  UtUe  girl,  peeping  at 
the  pages  over  her  mother^s  shovlier. 
^^WeUi^vOuddoesUMua" 

^li  UUs  usy  in  ihe  firsi  phee,  lhai  Uiese  plays  were  wriUen 

at  ** 


**No  matter  vBkere,  my  dear*' 
"  Many  years  ago;  in  the  year  ** 

**No  matter  when,  my  dear** 

"  They  hare  been  lying  by,  nine  years  or  more  " 


"A'o  matter  for  thai  either;  though  I  know  it  is  Horace  s  old 
advice,**  says  the  boy:  —  '*bui  that  vnU  not  make  the  plays  divert 
us  the  more,  if  they  are  rwt  diverting.** 

**They  were  originally  tvritten,**  coTUinues  the  little  girl,  **for 
the  amusement  of  a  private  family.** 

**I  don't  care  for  whose  amusement  they  were  originally  wriUen. 
I  do  not  know  why  authors  always  tell  us  that." 

^Bui  listen,  my  dear:  they  were  read  to  the  young  people  they 
were  vrrUlen  for  on  ihevr  blrmdaysl  —  Oh,  brMeri  oh,  mamma! 
I  should  Hke  to  haee  a  play  read  to  me  on  my  birthday** 

'*IfU  was  entertaining,  I  suppose  you  mean,**  persists  (he  sturdy 
hoy;  "for  piays  being  read  on  all  the  birthdays  in  the  world  would 
md  make  them  entertaining  if  they  were  tiresome,*' 
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Warranted  Harmless 


**CsrtaiMpf  hrother.  Bui  listen,  my  dear,  not  one  of  the  audi- 
sncejdl  adeep,  the  author  saya  " 

^tlie  author  says!  —  Ml  hut  perhaps,  wi^atd  ihs  mdhorU 
ssemg  «^  soms  did  sleep.  I  know  I  nose  gone  to  deep  when  people 
were  reading  very  grand  things.** 

**Btd  nai  plaw,  braihsr.** 

**  Yes,  even  plays,  when  read,  —  I  do  not  mean  acted* .  AeHng 
plays  I  always  like** 

"  Some  plays,  they  say,  are  good  only  for  reading** 

"  Those,  I  say,  are  good  for  little  or  nothing  to  my  mind,**  say  a 
ihs  hoy:  *''and  if  these  are  of  that  sort,  I  will  have  none  of  thsni»*' 
Listen,  brother  —  som^  of  them  have  been  acted.'* 

*'With  unbounded  applause,  does  not  the  author  shyf  that  al- 
toays  comes  next** 

*  No:  here  is  nothing  about  unbounded  applause:  but  it  says, 
thai  one  little  play,  which  was  acted,  made  people  laugh.** 

**Lau(jhJ  really  laugh!  —  then  it  miglit  do  for  us,  my  dear. 
Which  of  them  was  acted?  —  what*s  the  name  of  Uf  ** 

**I  do  not  know:  ihe  preface  doea  nai  UU  thai,** 

**Prrfaees  nsvst  led  we  thing  tme  winia  to  know**  says  Um  hoy, 

**Bu$  mamma  will  look  ovsr  the  plays  for  us,**  saya  the  lUUe 
girl,  **and  see  which  will  do  for  our  acting,** 

/  should  like  to  look  them  over  for  myadft*  said  Ike  boy. 

"Do  so  then,  my  dear,**  saya  ihe  kind  mMsr,  putting  the  book 
into  his  handa. 

But  we  cannot  fudge  withovi  reading  them  all** 

''Head  them  all,  my  dear,  then**  says  the  mother;  "that  is  just 
what  the  author  desires,  that  yoking  peraona  should  read,  judge, and 
decide  on  these  plays  for  themselves** 

"I  like  that!  — •  that  is  what  I  like!**  cried  both  the  little  critics, 
dratoing  up  their  heads,  while  their  mother  read  to  them  the  last 
u)ords, 

"It  is  for  young  readers  to  determine  whether  these  little 
plays  are  amusing  or  not.  They  —  and  they  only  —  can  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  which  the  author  most  wishes  to  add, 

WARBANTED  ENTERTAINING." 

— With  slight  changes,  this  conversation  forms  the  preface  to  Maria 
Edgeuxtrth'a  "Little  Flayafor  Children,**  pubUahed  in  London,  in 
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ABOUT  THE  LITTLE  PRINCESS 

There  are  a  number  of  books  written  by  well-known  authors 
and  dealing  with  memories  of  their  childhood.  I  would  recom- 
mend Lama  E.  Bichaids'  "When  I  Was  Your  Age",  Frances 
Hodgson  BumeH's  ''The  One  I  :&iew  Best  Of  All'%  and 
W.  D.  Howdls's"  A  Boy*s  Town.**  They  may  not,  in  every  re- 
spect, be  of  holding  interest  to  boys  and  girls,  but  in  each  one 
there  are  incidents  as  graphic  in  story  quality  and  as  charm- 
ing in  description  as  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  9  recollection 
of  a  railroad  ride  she  once  had  with  Charles  Dickens. 

So  I  turn  to  Mrs.  Burnett's  girUiood  record,  and,  in  the 
diapter,  ^literature  and  the  Ddl,**  find  this  quotation^  very 
ai»t  and  to  my  present  purpose.  She  writes: 

"When  I  recall  the  adventures  through  which  the  Dolls  of 
the  Small  Person  passed,  the  tragedies  of  emotion,  the  scenes 
of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  (J<  alh,  I  do  not  wonder  that  at 
times  the  sawdust  burst  forth  from  their  calico  cuticle  in 
streams,  and  the  Nursery  floor  was  deluged  with  it.  .  .  .  She 
was  all  the  characters  but  the  heroine  —  the  Doll  was  that. 
She  was  the  hero,  the  villain,  the  banditti,  the  pirates,  the  exe- 
cationer»  the  weeping  maids  of  honour,  the  touchingly  benevo- 
lent  dd  gentleman,  the  courtiers,  the  explorers,  the  king." 

Nearly  every  one  of  us  has  the  same  recollection  —  the  same 
ambition  to  take  every  part  in  a  play  has  kept  us  awake  at 
ni^ts  in  exciting  tremor  to  make  the  attempt.  I  recall  aiding 
ill  a  melodrama,  ''On  Board  the  Mary  Saint  Elizabeth,"  which 
some  of  my  boy  neighboum  and  I  concocted  in  the  nursety, 
"when  we  were  your  age"  ;  and  when  the  time  came  to  tosB 
over  the  side  of  the  sinking  vessel  one  of  the  crew  —  a  cat  — 
there  was  always  a  dispute  among  the  remaining  actors  as  to 
which  one  of  us  should  go  over  the  side,  dare  the  rug  and  rug- 
ged waveSf  and  rescue  the  drowning  sailor  on  our  broom  raft* 
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It  is  a  good  principle  that  all  theaters  for  cluldren  should  be 
founded  on  the  idea  that  no  pedagogical  theory  need  hide  the 
ultimate  goal  —  "to  supply",  as  Mrs.  Heniger,  founder  of  the 
Chttdren's  Educational  Theaters  says,  "a  hitherto  unsiq^plied 
though  universal  demand  —  the  demand  ol  children  and  younig 
people  for  interesting  entertainment '^  and  she  quotes  the  state- 
ment of  a  child  who  witnessed  and  took  part  in  a  production 
of  Shakespeare's  "The  Tempest",  and  who  declared  that  "All 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  knew  about  the ' Tempest '» and 
them  that  don't,  I  tell  tliem." 

It  was  that  child-appeai  which  cau^t  the  tenement  boys  and 
girls,  and  made  tliem  kings  and  queens  rather  than  street  gamins, 
under  Mrs.  Heniger*s  direction.  To  them  the  act  of  wearing  a 
crown  or  royal  robes  was  the  fact  of  being  royal;  and,  no  matter 
whether  or  not  they  could  sp>eak  Enghsh,  these  foreign  chil- 
dren, in  the  crowded  section  of  downtown  New  York,  wanted 
to  wear  the  clothes  of  "make  believe."  So,  among  the  children 
of  strange  tongues  —  from  all  comers  of  the  globe,  —  Mrs. 
Heniger  gathered  the  casts  of  characters  for  such  pbiys  as  Mrs. 
Burnett's  **The  little  Frincess"»  Mr.  De  Mille's  ''The  Forest 
Bmg*\  Miss  Merington's  "Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs*', 
Mark  Twain's  "The  Prince  and  the  Pauper",  "As  You  Like 
It",  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream",  "The  Tempest",  and 
Mrs.  Burnett's  "Editha's  Burglar.**  As  Dr.  J.  J.  Walsh  said, 
after  witnessing  the  results  of  the  dramatic  work  done  at  the 
Children's  Theater: 

"The  Educational  Theater  .  .  .  represents  a  definite  at- 
tempt to  get  back  to  some  of  the  old-time  methods  by  which 
people  were  brought  ultimately  in  contact,  not  merely  for  the 
passing  hour  of  the  performance,  but  for  long  before,  with  the 
thoughts  and  eq>resaons  of  great  writeis." 

There  are  some  stories  that  seem  to  have  been  written  oniiy 
yesterday,  so  often  are  they  spoken  of;  yet  think  how  many 
yean  ago  it  was  that  Miss  Alcott's  '^little  Women**,  ''Little 
Mm*\  ''Eight  Cousins**,  and  "Rose  in  Bloom**  were  new. 
There  was  a  small  boy  I  once  knew  ^o  began  calculating  the 
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fact  that  ''little  Lord  Fauntleroy'*  —  the  first  book  he  ever 
reed  by  himsell  —  was  written  in  1886^  nearly  thir^-five  years 
ag9!  Yet  if  he  had  only  thought  of  the  diflerenee  between  Lord 
Ftentleroy  curls  and  the  Buster  Brown  haircut,  it  would  have 

made  him  realize,  as  quickly  as  Teddy  Bears  made  the  Toy- 
maker  of  Nuremberg,  how  fast  time  does  travel. 

**Sara  Crewe*'  first  appeared  in  St.  Nicholas  around  1888, 
when  the  generation  that  now  belongs  to  your  mother  and 
lather  was  young  and  first  w^t  over  the  fate  of  Sara  at  Miss 
Mindbin'sy  as  thqr  wept  over  Nidiolas  Nickleby  at  Squeers'. 
Since  that  time^  the  story  has  been  dramatiaed*  and  given  pro- 
fessionally  and  by  amateurs. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  I  include  the  following: 


THE  LITTLE  PRINCESS 
CRITERION  THEATER 
NEW  YORK 
January  14, 1908 

CAST 

Sara  Crews  (The  Little  Princess)  Millie  James 

LoTXifi   Beryl  Morse 

J^sa   Phyllis  Phillips 

Lavinia   Pauline  Chase 

Claba   Mildred  Morris 

Mns  MmcHiN   Hden  Tracy 

Mlss  A.vlelia   May  Davenport  Seymour 

Becky   Louise  Galloway 

Mbs.  Cabiochaxl  Mrs.  Woodward 

Janxt   Leonie  Darmon 

NoEA   Edna  HaU  Smith 

Mazix   Linnie  Ruth  Gee 

DoKALD   Donald  Gallagher 

Ermengarde   Mabel  Taliaferro 

Mb.  Carribfobd   Thomas  L.  Coleman 

Bam  Dahs    ••••••••  Frederic  Murphy 
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Mr.  Cabmichael 
Mb.  Babbow 
Mb.  Guest  .  . 
Maid  Sebtamt  . 


Clarence  Handyside 
Frank  Kingdcm 
Frank  Reicher 
Adelaide  Alexander 


Pupils  at  Miss  Minchin's  School  Edith  Storey,  Mamie  Mc^ 


"A  Little  Un-Fairy  Princess",  by  Mrs.  Burnett,  was  pro- 
duced in  London,  at  the  "Avenue**,  September  18,  1902;  at 
the  "Shaftesbury**,  December  20,  100*2,  and  transferred  to 
*'Teny  s**,  January  19,  1903,  at  wiuch  time  its  name  was 
changed  to  "A  Little  Princess." 


QC  Mrs.  Burnett's  other  stories,  I  would  recommend  heii 
''Racketly-Packetfy  House**,  *'The  Cosy  LMm",  and  "The 
Lost  Prince.** 


Manus,  Lilian  Claire, 
Loraine  Frost,  Mary 
Burroughs,  Mabel  Gib- 
son, Maisie  Banker, 
Enidene  Booth,  Natalie 
Black,  Margery  Blade, 
Ndlie  IQrby ,  and  Heloi 
Larkin. 
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THE  LITTLE  PRINCESS 

A  PLAY  FOB  CHILDREN  AND  GROWN-UP  CHILDREN 

IN  THREE  ACTS 

Bt  MBS.  IBANCES  HODGSON  BUBNETT  ^ 


CkaratliBr» 


M186  MiNCHIN. 

Bbckt. 

Lottie. 
Lavinia. 

Jiaflis. 

LiLLT. 

Donald. 
Ermenoabde. 

Amelia. 

Mbs.  Cabmichael. 

R  am  DAflS. 

Barrow. 
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ACT  I 

Scene.  A  large  schoolroom  at  Miss  Minchin*8  boarding- 
school.  Central  window  with  view  of  snow  street.  Fireplace  with 
fin  ligktetL  On  the  waUe  four  braeket-lampi  and  four  maps.  A 
§nm  earpeL  In  fnmt  window  a  piatfarm  an  whidi  thme  it  a 
liaMoard  eaeeU  fke  room  eonlatrw  a  large  tabte^  a  eofa  aboee 
fireplace,  a  piano  with  bench  behind  it,  and  several  chairs.  Lace 
curtains  behind  central  window  curtains  for  Ermengarde. 

At  the  ri,se  of  curtain:   Jessie  at  piano;  extra  Children,  LiUy 
and  others  in  ring.  Lavinia  and  one  of  the  girls  sitOng,  A  melia 
up  Mage.  Jessie  plays  a  woUm,  Children  dance,  amging  "One, 
Two,  Three,  Four." 
ftmrnm  (singing). 

One,  two,  threes  four. 

[AU  around  the  other  way.   Change  dance. 

One,  two»  three,  four. 

[RepecU. 

AMBUA  {breaking  in  upon  the  noise).  Stop,  stop,  children;  do 
stop.  I  only  wanted  to  try  the  music  before  the  company 
came.  (Children  stop  and  get  isUo  Unes)  Let  me  look  at 
you  alL  (Xomftw  crossing)  ]>on*t  poke  your  head  forwaid. 
Please  turn  out  your  toes.  (Lilly  has  crossed  to  right)  Lilly, 
your  sasli  is  untied.  Let  me  tie  it  for  you.  ifioes  so)  You 
know  Miss  Minchin   ^ 

lATiNiA.  Huh!  Huhl 

AMELIA.  I  will  be  very  angry  if  there  is  any  rude  or  unlady- 
hke  oondnct  this  afternoon.  The  lady  and  genttoan  who 
live  across  the  street  in  number  46  are  coming  in  to  see  you. 
They  have  a  very  large  family  —  nearly  all  old  enough  to 
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go  to  a  genteel  school.  That's  why  dear  Sara  is  giving  you 

this  party. 

LiLViNiA.  Dear  Sara   •   .   .  huh!  

AMBLiU.  Now,  Lavinia,  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 
UiYVsak.  Oh>  nothing.  Miss  AmeiUa. 
aBMEMTOABDB.  Oh,  she  did  it  because  she's  jealous  of  Sara. 
LAViNiA.  I  didn't. 

ERMENGARDB.    YoU  did. 

LAViNiA.   I  didn't. 

ERMENGABDB.  Did  

IiA^viNiA.  Didn't! 

[TUb  ad  lib.  three  (mm. 

■BIOEHQABDB.  Did. 

AMBLiA  (eoming  belumm  them).  Stop.  I  never  saw  such  nide 

conduct.  (lAmnia  laughs)  You  are  a  spiteful  child,  Lavinia. 

I  believe  you  are  jealous.    It's  very  nice  indeed  of  Sara  to 
give  you  all  this  party  on  her  birthday.   It's  not  every  child 
who  cares  about  her  schoolfellows.   And  she  has  not  looked 
at  one  of  her  beautiful  presents  yet  because  she  wanted  you 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  unpacked. 
[Ckildrm  crowd  anmnd  her, 
CBXLDBmm  Ah  ...   !  [Donee  armmd  her, 
ERMENGARDE.  Are  they  going  to  be  unpacked  here? 
CHILDREN.  Yes,  ycs,  yes! 

LAVINIA  (sarcasiicaUy).  Did  her  papa  send  them  ail  from  India* 

Miss  Amelia? 
ULLT.  Did  he? 

AioBUA  (grandliif).  Most  of  them  came  from  Paris. 

GHiUDBSN.  Oh  •  •  •   !  Paris. 

AifBUA.  There  is  a  doU  that  was  ordered  months  ago. 

CHILDREN.    Oh,  a  doll! 

AMELIA.   And  a  whole  trunk  full  of  things  like  a  real  young 

lady. 

u>TTi£  (jtimping  up  and  down).   Are  we  going  to  see  them 

ri^t  this  minute? 
AMigiiA.  Miss  Miradun  said  they  mi^t  be  bion^t  in  after 

you  had  tried  thernew 
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Loms.    Tiarla-la!  [Dancing. 

AMPJA.  I  am  going  to  tell  her  you  ha^  finiahed.  (LoMgkier) 
Now  do  be  nice  and  quiet  ifhm  I  leave  you.  {Emmigairde 
mm^  LcM»  anrnfid)  Lottie»  don't  rumple  your  new  sash. 
One  of  you  big  giils  must  look  after  h^.  (LotHe  pieka  up  piOow 

from  soja,  ready  to  throiojit  Lavinia)  Now  do  {at  door)  l)e  quiet. 

\Ejrit.    As  Amelia  exits ^  Ermengarde  nms  up  to  door.  Chit- 

dren,  except  Lfwima^  Jorm  picture  on  platform, 
ERMKNOABDB.   It*s  all  right,  girls.  She's  gone. 

\lditiie  iknws  pUlow  iU  Ltwima  and  nau^  wih  Lammain pur- 

mat  Efmengofde  fWM  to  LtMis  reieiM. 
lorrlK  (at  J^oriHia  eatekee  her  and  drage  her).  £rmy»  Ermy. 

Oh!  Oh!    [Ermengarde  catches  Lottie's  other  hand  and  drags 

her  army  from  Lamma;  other  Children  toaich. 

CHILDREN.  Now. 

Jessie  playing  piano.  Children  begin  io  do  "ring  around** 

agam^  laughing  and  chattering  the  while, 
ummh.  I  wish  you  diildren  wouldn't  make^so  much  noise. 

Jessie  stop  playing  that  silly  polka. 
cmLOREN.  No,  no,  go  on,  Jessie,  go  on.   [Lottie  runs  over  and 

pushes  Lavinia  twice;  Jails  the  second  iims  —  hurts  Iter  knee. 
LOTTIE.  Oh!  Ah!  Oh! 

LAVINIA.  I  never  saw  such  rough  things.  I  wish  Miss  Min- 

dim  would  oome  in  and  qatch  you. 
uomm,  I  guess  it's  all  light. 

BEAMCSB.  You  giils  think  you  are  ao  1^.  You  always  try  to 
stop  the  fun.  Jessie,  go  on.   (Piano  begins  again)  We're 

not  going  to  stop,  just  because  you  waut  to  talk. 
KRMENGARDE.  I'm  going  to  be  the  leader. 

[Jessie  stops  playing  suddenly. 
CHiLDBSN.  What's  the  matter? 

jJMuiiL  Otk,  girls!  Ermengarde  has  thrown  aQ  the  music  into 
the  piano. 

(0£rif  efoipdaro«fidJbr,afHllajteff^  Ermengarde 

laughing. 

lAViKiA.  You'd  stop  fast  enough  if  it  was  the  Princess  Sara 
talking. 
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ERMENQABDE.  Oh.  we  all  like  Sara.  We're  not  jealous  of  her. 
cmLDRBN.  [Exdamaiiumt  cf  aeaetit;  playing  **  London  Bridge, " 
umsiA.  Oh,  <A  coane  70U  like  Sara,  just  because  she's  the 
rich  giri  of  the  school  and  the  show  pup9.  There's  nothing 

so  very  grand  in  having  a  father  who  lives  in  India,  even  if 
he  is  in  the  army. 

[Jessie  plays. 

LOTTIE.  At  any  rate  he*s  killed  tigers,  and  he  sends  Sara  the 
most  beautiful  presents!  [Ptdls  Lavinia*e  hair. 

uiAiT.  And  he's  told  Miss  Minchin  that  she  can  have  anything 
she  wants. 

ERMENGAKDE.  She's  dcvcfer  than  any  of  us.  My  father  says 

he*d  give  thousands  of  pounds  if  I  were  as  clever  as  she  is. 

She  actually  likes  to  read  books.   I  can*t  bear  them. 
LAVINIA  (coniemptuously).  We  all  know  that. 
KBMENGARDE.  Well,  if  I  am  the  stupidest  girl  in  the  school, 

Sara's  the  nicest.   You  don't  see  Saia  walking  with  her 

friends  and  saying  spiteful  things. 

[BeU  rings  off.   Children  run  into  elraight  linee.  Ermmigarde 

to  blackboard  and  draws  a  cat.   Lavinia  up  stage. 

CHILDREN.  Miss  Minchin's  coming,  Miss  Minchin's  coming! 

LAVINIA.  Yes»  and  leading  Sara  by  the  hand  as  if  she  were  a 
"litUe  Princess." 

EBMENGABDE  (pointing  to  board).  That  old  cat,  !Nfiss  Minnl^tp, 
[Children  laugh.  Enter  Miee  Jftne&m,  leading  Sara^  followed 
by  J ameSf  William^  BrnmOf  and  Becky .  Senfonie  carry  preeenie, 

MISS  MINCHIN  (sweeping  grandly  down).  Silence,  young  ladies 
.  .  .  James,  place  the  box  (doll)  on  the  table  and  remove 
the  lid.  William,  place  yours  there.  (Trunk)  Emma,  put 
yours  on  the  table.  (Nine  books)  Becky,  put  yours  on  the 
floor.  (Becky  looks  at  the  Children)  Becky,  it  is  not  your 
place  to  look  at  the  young  ladies.  You  foiget  yourself. 
{Waaing  eenante  off)  Now  you  may  leave  us. 
[Exeunt  eermnte.  Becky  etarte  to  follow  ihmn,  Sara  slope 
her. 

SARA.  Ah,  please,  Miss  Minchin,  mayn't  Becky  stay? 
lOAS  MINCHIN.  Becky  —  my  dearest  Sara  — 
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■ABA.  I  want  her  because  I*m  sure  she  would  so  like  to  see  the 

dolL  She's  a  little  girl,  too,  you  know. 
HUB  WNGHiN  (amoasd).  My  dear  Saia  —  Becky  is  the  scul- 

Iny^maid.   ScuUeiy-iiiaidB  are  not  little  girb — at  least 

fh/of  ou^t  not  to  be. 
SAKA.  But  Becky  is^  you  know.  \  ,  \  t 


MISS  MiNCHiN.  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it. 
SARA.  But  I  don't  believe  she  can  help  it.    And  I  know  she 

would  enjoy  herself  so.    {Crosses  to  Miss  Minchin)  Please 

lei  her  stay  —  because  it's  my  birthday.  [Becky  backs  into 

Ike  eofner  in  min^sd  ismr  and  ddighL 
mm  HDiCHiN  (dignified*  Wdl»  as  you  aak  it  as  a  birthday 

favour  —  she  may  stay. 
SARA.  Thank  you. 

MISS  MINCHIN.  Rebecca,  thank  Miss  Sara  for  her  great  kind- 


BBCKT  (pomes  foriDardf  maldng  little  charily  curtseys,  words  tum- 
bling ossr  eadi  other).  Oh,  iC  you  pleaae»  Miss — thank  yoii» 
ICas.  I  am  that  gra(efal»  l^^s.  I  did  want  to  see  the  dolI» 
IGsB  —  that — that  bad.   I  thank  you.  Miss.   (Sara  nods 

happily  to  Becky,  who  bobs  to  Miss  Minchin)  And  thank 
you,  Ma'am,  for  letting  me  take  the  hberty. 
MISS  MINCHIN.  Go  stand  over  there.  {Pointing  grandly  to  cor- 
ner) Not  too  near  the  young  ladies.  (Becky  backs  into  oor- 
ner»  rolls  down  lessee,  etc,)  Now,  young  ladUs,  I  have  a  few 
wotds  to  say  to  yon.  (Sweeping  grandly  up  1o  platform)  You 
aie  awaic;,  young  ladies,  that  dear  Sara  is  thirteen  years  old 
to-day. 

CHILDREN.  Yes,  Miss  Minchin. 

mss  MINCHIN.  There  are  a  few  of  you  here  who  have  also 
been  thirteen  years  old,  but  Sara's  birthdays  are  different 
from  most  little  girls'  birthdays. 

cmiiiBWf*  Yes,  Miss  Minchin. 

mas  MINCHIN.  W1m»  dhe  is  older  she  will  be  heiress  to  a  large 
fortune  wliidi  it  will  be  her  duly  to  spend  in  a  meritorious 
manner. 

EBMENQARDE.  No,  Miss  Minchin — I  mean  yes.  Miss  Minchin. 
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MifB  MiNCHiN.  Whea  her  papa»  Captain  Ciewe,  brought  bier 
irom  India  and  gave  her  into  my  care»  be  said  to  me,  in  a 
jesting  mamiery  **l*m  afraid  she  will  be  veiy  xioh*  Miss  Min- 
chin." 

CHILDREN.  Oh!  —  Ah!  —  Oh! 

MISS  MINCHIN.  My  reply  was,  "Her  education  at  my  seminary, 
Captain  Crewe,  shall  be  such  as  will  fit  her  to  adorn  the 
largest  fortune."  {Lottie  sniff n  loiully)  Lottie»  do  not  sniff. 
Use  your  pocket-handkerchief.  {Ermengarde  toipes  Lottie*^ 
nose*  LMs  sniffs  agaUu  Miss  Minekin  eomgfis  Lottie  down) 
San  bas  become  my  most  aeeomplisbed  pupQ.  Her  Freodi 
and  her  dancing  are  a  credit  to  the  seminary.  Her  man- 
ners —  which  have  caused  you  all  to  call  her  Princess  Sara 
—  are  perfect.  Her  amiability  she  exhibits  by  giving  you 
this  party.  I  hope  you  appreciate  her  generosity.  I  wish 
you  to  express  your  appredaticm  by  saying  aloud*  all  to- 
gether, **Tbank  you,  Sara.'* 

ALL.  Thank  you,  Sara. 

BRifENOARDV  (oUms).  Huuik  you,  Saim. 

BECKY.  I  thank  you.  Miss. 

BARA.  I  thank  you  for  coining  to  my  party.  And  you.  [Re^ 
tires. 

ussB  MINCHIN.  Veiy  pretty  indeed,  Sara*  That  is  what  a  real 
princess  does  when  the  populace  applauds.  I  have  one  thing 
more  to  say.  The  visitors  coming  are  the  lather  and  mother 
of  a  large  family.  I  wish  you  to  conduct  yoursdves  in  such 

a  manner  as  will  cause  them  to  observe  that  elegance  of  de- 
portment can  be  acquired  at  Miss  Minchin*s  seminary.  (Er- 
mengarde  poses  in  comer)    I  will  now  go  back  to  tlie  draw- 

^  ing-room  until  they  arrive.  Sara,  you  may  show  your  prea* 
ents.  [ExUs,  Ermengarde  tmiUUes  her  toalk. 

BBifENGABDB.  Sara>  you  msy  show  your  presents! 

AMELIA  (eoming  out  from  hMni)*  Ermengaxde  — 

ERMENGARDE.  Oh!  Miss  (Amdio  cTossss  to  door)  Amelia, 

plciise  forgive  me  —  I  did  —  didn't   

IKrit  Amelia.  Children  laugh  and  flock  around  the  bosses  on 
iabUp  etc. 
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SARA  {getting  chair  from  piano).  She  caught  you  that  time, 
Ermy.  {Getting  on  chair  behind  table)  Which  shall  we  look 
at  first?  {Picking  up  hooka)  These  are  books,  I  know.  [Try- 
tag  to  untie  them. 

chujxbkk.  Oh  —  books  Qhl  [Ditguitsd. 

■BMDiQABBB  (ifftofl).  Dow  yooT  {Mipa  Mild  you  hook§  for  a 
birthday  present?  He*s  as  bad  as  mine.  Don't  open  them* 
San. 

BARA  {lauykiny).  But  I  like  them  the  best  —  never  mind 
though.  This  is  the  doll.  {Uncovering  long  wooden  box)  Fll 
open  that  ^t.  [Standi  doU  upon  iiajeet.  Doll  i$ona  metal 

cmumm.  Oh!— Aht— Oh! 

ULLT.  Isn^t  she  a  beauty?  [Bsdy  gtU  sfool  from  aboge  door 
emd  tHamdi  onUiomB  doU. 

JESSIE.  She's  almost  as  big  as  Lottie* 
LOTTIE  {dancing  down).  Tra-la-la. 

ULLT.  She's  dressed  for  the  theater.  See  her  magnificent 
opera-cloak. 

[Lovtata  dost  not  gel  4m  floor* 
■nmoABiML  Ry*  hsa  an  opeva^i^bMs  in  her  hand* 
BABA.  So  she  has.  (GeUiing  down)  Here's  her  trunk.  Let  us 

open  that  and  look  at  her  things;  Ermy,  you  open  the  other. 
{Takes  trunk  with  Jessie  down  stage;  opens  it,  Ermy  takes 
other  one  iviih  help  of  Jessie  and  opens  it  too.  Children  crowd 
around  trunks,  sit  on  floor,  looking  at  the  clothet.  Becky  looks 
on  from  behind)  Here  is  the  key. 
cymwiBBN.  Oh! 

BABA«  Tbia  is  fuD  ol  hgoo  ceUars  and  dk  ^ftHp**fli*  and  hand* 
kerdiielB.  Here's  a  jewd-case  with  a  nedlaoe  and  a  tiara 

of  diamonds.  Put  them  on  her,  Lilly.  All  of  her  under- 
clothes. Ah,  look.  [Slunoing. 
XBMENOARDE.  Here's  a  velvet  coat  trimmed  with  chinchilla,  and 
one  lined  with  ermine,  and  muffs.  Oh,  what  darling  dresses! 
A  pale  doth*  trimmed  with  sable,  and  a  Umg  coat.  {Lottie 
fdbt  coal  and  piUt  it  on)  A  pink,  covered  with  white  httJe 
buttons,  and  a  white  tulle  dress,  and  dresses,  dresses,  dresses! 
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SARA.  And  uLic  *utj  iiats,  aiid  Ual^  and  hats.   Becky,  cau  you 

s€*»?  [Jiidt's. 

BECKY.  Oh,  yesy  JVIis^  and  it's  like  *eaveii.  [FalU  qff  siooi 
backwards. 

BABA  (nM«).  She  is  a  lovely  doU.  {IxKilkiing  at  doU)  SumKMe 
she  imdentaiids  hnmsa  talk,  and  feels  pmtd  of  being  ad- 
mired* 

LAVINIA.  You  are  always  supposing  things,  Sara. 

SARA.  I  know  I  am  —  I  like  it.  There's  nothing  so  nice  as 
supposing.  It's  almost  like  being  a  fairy.  If  you  suppose 
ai^ytluDg  hard  enough,  it  seems  as  if  it  were  reaL  Have 
you  never  done  it? 

LA.VINIA  (49otil0iii|rfiimM2|f),  No — olooiineiiflt — it's  ridiculona. 

SASA.  Is  it?  Well,  it  makes  you  happy  at  any  rate.  (Lamma 
tufM  away;  changing  her  Ume)  Suppose  we  ftuah  looking  at 
the  doll's  things  when  we  ha\'e  more  time.  Becky  will  put 
them  back  in  the  trunk.   [Lottie  goes  up  to  doll,  to  see  tiara, 

BECKY  {comes  forward  quickly  —  shyly).  Me,  Miss?  Yes,  Miss. 
Thank  you.  Miss,  for  letting  me  touch  them.  {Down  an 
kneest  wiping  hands)  Oh  —  my  —  thi^  are  beaulifttL 

LAVINIA  (a<  iabU^  catching  Lottie  touMng  doll).  Get  down  thk 
minute.  That's  not  for  iMbies  to  touch.  [Tahcsher, 

LOTTIE  {crying) .  I'm  not  a  baby — I'm  not  —  Sar-a,  Sar-a — oh ! 

jESvSiE.  There  now,  you've  made  her  cry,  —  the  spoiled  thing. 

SARA  {nins  to  Lottie;  kneeling).  Now,  Lottie.  {PtUs  her  on 
side)  Lottie,  dear,  you  mustn't  cry. 

Lorns  Qmolvng),  I  don't  want  to  stay  in  a  nasly  school  with 
nasty  girls* 

SABA  (fo  I/wmia  etid  Jenie),  You  ou^t  not  to  have  scolded 
her.  She's  such  a  little  thing.  And  you  know  she's  only  at 
boarding-school  because  she  hasn't  any  mother.  [Children 
sympathetically.  Jessie  to  door. 

LOTTIE  {vmling),  I  haven't  any  mamma. 

JBSSOB.  If  she  doesn't  stop,  Miss  Mindhin  will  hear  her.  [iSr* 
mengarde  gets  Harafrom  dolL 

LILLY.  And  she'll  be  so  cross  that  she  may  stop  the  party.  Do 
stop,  Lottie  darling.  1*11  give  you  a  penny. 
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^OTTfr:.   Don't  want  your  old  peony. 

UMkiNGARDii:.  Yes,  <lo  stop»  and  I'U  give  you  anytliiug.  iUffer- 

LOTTiJE.  She  called  me  a  baby.  [Crying, 

BAMA,  {pettinif  her).  But  you  will  be  a  baby  if  yon  ay,  Lottie^ 

pet.  XheiQ^  there* 
lOTTiK.  I  hayen't  any  mamma. 

AARA  {cheerfully).  Yes,  you  have,  darling.  Don't  you  know  we 
said  that  Sara'd  be  your  mamma.  Don*t  you  want  wSara  to 
he  your  mamma?  {Lottie  stops  crying)  See.  {Rising  and 
giving  ddl  to  Lottie)  I'll  lend  you  my  doll  to  bold  while  I 
tell  you  that  stoiy  I  promiaed  you. 

uu*T.  Oh,  do  tell  U8  a  stoiy,  Saia.  [Puia  doU  an  dudf. 

jaan.  Oh»ye8»da 

cuiLDRiaf.  Oh! 

SAR\.  I  may  not  have  time  to  finish  it  before  the  company 

comes  —  but  I'll  tell  you  the  end  some  other  time.  [Lottie 

takes  doll  to  chair, 
LAVTXiA.  That's  always  the  way,  Princess  Sara.  (Pcurionaid^) 

Nasty  little  spoilt  beast.  I  should  like  to  daji  hm» 
MRL  (firing  up).  I  should  like  to  dap  you  too.  But  I  don't 

want  to  dap  you  —  at  least  I  both  wani  to  slap  you  and 

should  like  to  slap  you. 
CHILDREN  {in  group,  interested  in  fight).  Oh,  Oh! 
aARA.  We  are  not  little  gutter  children.   We  are  old  enough 

to  know  better. 

lAvmiA.  Oh»  we  are  frmeeaaea^  I  believe — or  at  least  one  of 
us  la — Jessie  told  me  you  often  pretended  to  younelf  that 
you  were  a  fffmoess. 

8ARA  {getting  control  of  herself).  It's  true.  Sometimes  I  do  pre- 
tend I'm  a  princess.  I  pretend  I  am  a  princess  so  that  I  can 
try  to  behave  like  one. 

CHILD&EN.  Ah! 

■niENGARDE.  You  ofB  quoer,  Sara»  but  you're  nice.  [Hugs  her, 
BABA.  I  know  I'm  queer,  and  I  tiy  to  be  nice.  Shall  I  b^gin 
the  stoiy? 

CHILDREN  {ad  lib.),  Stoi|r.  Oh,  oh!  Yes,  yes,  begin,  Sara,  do. 
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AABA.  Tin  going  to  turn  all  the  lights  out.  It's  always  ao 
mudi  nicer  to  tell  a  story  by  firelight. 

[Turns  out  brackets  wUk  stmieh  above  fireplace;  gets  on  sofa  for 
story.  All  the  childreji  except  Lamniay  who  stands  yieur 
the  piano.  Children  on  Ike  floor  in  front  of  the  sofa.  Ermen- 
garde  goes  up  to  the  irindow  and  puUs  curtains  apart  and 
makes  up  in  them  for  ghost. 
XJULT.  It*s  such  fun  to  sit  in  the  dark. 

# 

BABA.  Qnoe  iqwn  a  time  

iBianvQABDB  (from  behind  einiotn).  Woo-o-oo  

JESSIE.  What's  that? 

SARA.  It's  nothing  but  the  wind.  Once  upon  a  time  

ERMENGARDE  (coming  down  in  curtains).  Whoo-oo-oo-oopee  

[Frightens  Children.  Sara  turns  on  lights.  Children  scream 
and  gel  up;  fall  on  Ermengarde  and  take  eurtain  qff  her. 
Laugh, 

CHiLDBBK.  Oh,  it*8  Ermengarde. 

LILLY.  Begin  again,  Sara.   [Sara  turns  out  lights. 
ALL.  Yes. 

BAHA  (aU  sealed  as  before,  —  Sara  on  sofa).  Once  upon  a  time 
— long  ago  —  there  lived  on  the  edge  of  a  de^»  de^  forest 
a  little  girl  and  her  grandmother. 

ULLT.  Was  she  pretty? 

BARA.  She  was  so  fair  and  sweet  that  people  called  her  Snow- 
flower.  She  had  no  relations  in  the  world  but  her  old  grand- 
mother. Dame  Frostyfacc. 
^  jESvSiE.  Was  she  a  nice  old  woman? 

fiARA.  She  was  always  nice  to  Snowflower.  They  lived  to- 
gether in  a  little  cottage  thatched  with  reeds.  Tall  trees 
sheltered  it»  daisies  grew  thick  about  the  door,  and  swallows 
built  in  the  eaves. 

CHILDREN.  Oh,  Lottie! 

ULLT.  Wliat  a  nice  place! 

flAR^\.  One  sunny  morning  Dame  Frostyface  said,  "My  child, 
1  am  going  a  long  journey,  and  I  cannot  take  you  with 
me,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do  when  you  feel  lonely. 
You  know  that  carved  oak  chair  I  ait  in  by  the  fire.  Weii, 
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lay  your  head  on  tlie  vdvet  cushions  and  say,  'C3uur  of  my 
grendmother,  teU  me  a  atory/  and  it  w£D  tdl  you  one.** 

CHILDIiJ^X.  Oh! 

bAHA.  "And  if  you  want  to  travel  anywhere,  just  seat  your- 
self in  it,  and  say,  'Chair  of  my  grandmother,  take  me 
where  I  want  to  go.'" 

■BifBNOABDB.  Oh»  I  wish  I  had  a  chair  like  that. 

uxmB.^  Oh,  go  on,  Sara. 

cBXLDmtN.  Do  go  <m. 

ERMENGARDE.   And  SO 
LOTTIE.    And  SO  

SARA.  And  so  Dame  Frostyfaoe  went  away.  And  every  day 
Snowflower  baked  herself  a  barleycake,  and  every  night  the 
dudr  iold  her  a  beautiful  new  dory. 

EBMBNGABDB.  If  it  had  been  my  chair,  I  should  have  told  it 
to  take  me  to  the  King's  Palace. 

SARA.  That  is  what  happened  —  but  luten.  The  time  fiassed 
on,  but  Dame  Frost yface  did  not  come  back  for  such  a 
long  time  that  Snowiiower  thought  she  would  go  and 
find  her. 

LOTTIE.  Did  she  find  her? 
^  aABA.  Wait  and  listen.  One  day  she  jumped  into  the  duur 
and  said,  ''Chair  of  my  grandmother,  take  mi;  the  way  she 
went."  And  the  chau*  gave  a  creak  and  began  to  move  out 
of  the  cottage  and  into  the  forest  where  all  the  birds  were 
singing. 

ERMENGARDE.  How  I  irisfi  I  coulfl  havo  gone  with  her. 

SARA.  And  the  chair  went  on,  and  on,  and  on  7—  like  a  coach 

and  six. 
LomB.  How  far  did  it  go? 

8ARA.  It  traveled  throu|^  the  forest  and  through  the  ferns, 
and  over  the  velvet  moss  —  it  travded  one  d^,  and  two 

days,  and  three  days  —  and  on  the  fourth  day  

LILLY.  What  did  it  do? 

SAKA  (slowly).  It  came  to  an  open  place  in  the  forest  where  a 
hundred  workmen  were  felling  trees  and  a  hundred  wagons 
mxe  canying  them  away  to  the  King's  Palace. 
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aBMBNOABiiiL  Was  tlie  IQiig  giving  a  ball? 
SABA.  He  was  giying  seven  ol  them.  Seven  days*  feaking  to 
odebrate  the  birthday  of  his  daii^ter»  the  Frinoess  Gieedar* 

lend. 

LOTTIE.  Did  he  invite  Snowflower?  < 

HAiiA.  Listen.  The  chair  marched  up  to  the  i)ulace,  and  all 
the  people  ran  after  it.  And  the  King  heard  of  it»  and  the 
lords  and  ladies  crowded  to  see  it,  and  when  the  .'^rincess 
heard  it  was  a  chair  that  could  tell  stories  she  cried  t^til  the 
King  sent  an  coder  to  the  little  girl  to  come  and  make  it 
tdl  her  one. 

LOTTIE.  Did  she  go  in? 

LILLY.  Oh,  how  lovely. 

8A&A.  The  chair  inarched  in  a  grave  and  courtly  manner  up 
the  grand  staircase  and  into  the  palace  hall.  Tlie  King  sat 
on  an  ivoiy  throne  in  a  robe  of  purple  velvety  stiff  with  flow- 
ers of  gaM»  The  Queen  sat  on  his  ri^t  hand  in  a  mantle 
clasped  with  pearls,  and  the  Princess  wore  a  robe  of  gold 
sewn  with  diamonds. 

LILLY.  Oh,  what  splendid  clothes! 

BARA,,  But  Snowflower  had  little  hare  feet,  and  nothing  but  a 
ctean*  coarse  linen  dress.  She  got  off  the  chair  and  made  a 
curtsey  to  the  grand  company.  Then  she  laid  her  head  on 
the  cushion»  and  said,  "Chair  of  my  grandmother,  tell  me  a 
tXary"  and  a  dear,  silvery  voice  came  out  from  the  old 
velvet  cushion,  and  said,  ^'listen  to  the  sUny  of  the  Christ- 
mas Cuckoo."  [Door-bcll  peals. 

ALL  {jumping  up  from  floor  and  soja,  forming  tivo  lines,  in  readi' 
ne88  Jor  the  viailora).  Miss  Minchin  is  coining  —  Miss  Min- 
chin  is  coming. 

[Enter  Miaa  Minekin^  JoUowed  by  AmeUcu  Becky  under  UMem 
um$  MINCHIN.  What  are  you  naui^ty  children  .doing  in  the 
dark?  Amelia,  turn  up  the  lights  immediately.  {She  does  so 

vnth  switch  above  fireplace)   How  dare  you? 
SARA.  I  beg  pardon.  Miss  Minchin.    It  was  all  my  fault.  I 
was  telling  them  a  story,  and  I  like  to  tell  them  in  the  fire- 
light. 
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MISS  MiNCHiN  {changing).  Oh*  it  was  you.  Sank   Tliat  is  a 

differait  matter.  I  can  always  trust  you. 
LATDfiA  {oMe).  Yes,  of  coun^  if  it's  the  Frinoefls  Sara»  it's  a  <^ 

Cerent  matter. 
loaB  lONCHiN  (ifpsaJdng  off  1o  Mrs,  CamUiad),  Won't  you 

come  in,  Mrs.  Carmichael? 

[Enter  Mrs.  Carmichael^  followed  by  Donald,  Mazie,  Nora,  and 

Janet  in  a  line.  Donald  has  mother's  skirt  in  his  hand,  playing 

horse;  three  children  are  dressed  for  the  street.    They  follow 

their  mother  to  sofa  ami  sU  dawn. 
USBB  mNCBiN.  She  is  fyrfemng  to  Sard^  siicii  a  clever  chikL 

Quth  an  imagination.  She  amuses  the  childien  fay  the  hour 

with  LcT  wonderful  story-telling. 
MRS.  CARMICHAEL.  She  has  a  clever  little  face.  [Ermengarde 

ojffers  to  make  friends  toith  Donald^  who  fights  her  into  corner. 
maa  iunchin.  Wcm't  you  sit  here,  Mrs.  Carmichael?  [Ind^ 

ssiittQ  sofa* 

MBS.  CARMicBABL.  I  iiope  I  wo&'t  disturb  the  dancing  if  I  am 
obliged  to  leave  you  suddenly. 

HISS  mNCHiN.  You  will  not  disturb  us,  although  we  shall,  of 
course,  be  very  sorry.  ^ 

MBS.  cARMicHAKL.  Mr.  Carmichacl  has  just  had  bad  news 
from  an  important  client  in  India.  The  poor  man  has  sud- 
denly lost  all  his  money  and  is  on  his  way  to  England,  veiy 
ill  indeed. 

MWMiNGBnr.  How  distresnng! 

MBS.  CARaacBAEL.  Mr.  Oarmkha^  may  be  called  away  at 

any  moment.  He  said  he  would  send  a  servant  for  me  if  he 
received  a  summons  to  go.  If  it  comes  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
run  away  at  once.  The  children  wanted  so  much  to  see  the 
dancing  that  I  did  not  like  to  disappoint  them. 
MOW  MiNCBiK.  Sara,  my  dear,  come  here.  (Aside  to  Mrs.  Car' 
miehael)  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  bom.  Her  father 
is  a  most  distinguished  young  officer— *  very  rich,  fortu- 
nately. (To  Sara)  Shake  hands  with  Mrs.  Carmichael. 
(.Sara  does  so.  To  Mrs.  Carmichael)  Sara  is  thirteen  years 
old  to-day,  Mrs.  Carmichael,  and  is  giving  a  party  to  her 
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schoolfellows.  She  is  always  doing  things  to  give  her  friends 
pleasure. 

MRS.  cAaiocHAEL  {motherly  ux)man,  pais  Sarahs  hand).  She  looks 
like  a  kind  httle  girl.  {Lottie  brings  doU  over  to  sofa  and  shows 
U  to  the  Carmiuihad  ekUdren)  I'm  sure  my  children  would 
like  to  hear  her  tell  stories.  Th^  love  storiest  and  some 
day  you  must  com  and  tell  them  one.  (Tuma  a$id  $eea 
doll)   Oh,  what  a  splendid  doll!   Is  it  yours? 

anss  BnNCHiN  {grandly).  Her  papa  ordered  it  in  Paris.  Its 
wardrobe  was  made  by  a  fashionable  dressmaker.  Nothing 
is  too  superb  for  the  child. 

LOTTIE  {to  Sara).  Sara,  may  that  little  boy  hold  your  doll? 

SARA.  Yes,  dear.  [Lottie  takes  doU  to  Donaldt  toko  boxes  U  away 
from  kim^  boy  fashion, 

LOTTIE  {taking  doll  out  of  harm's  %oay).  He's  one  of  the  large 
family  across  the  street  —  the  ones  you  make  up  stories 
about. 

MBS.  CARMicHAEL  (goodrnoturedly).  Do  you  make  up  stories 
about  us? 

BABA.  I  hope  you  won't  mind.  I  can  aee  your  house  out  of 
my  window,  and  there  are  so  many  ol  you,  and  ;^ou  all  look 
ao  happy  together,  that  I  like  to  pretend  I  know  you  alL  I 

suppose  things  about  you. 
LILLY  {the  Children  have  been  standing  in  two  lines  listening  to 

all  this).  She  has  made  up  names  for  all  of  you. 
MBS.  CARMICHAEL.  Has  she?  What  are  they? 
SABA.  They  are  only  pretoided  names  —  peihaps  you'll  think 

they're  silly. 

MBS.  CABMiGHAEL.  No^  I  shall  uot.  What  do  you  call  us? 

LOTTIE  {solemnly).  You  are  Mrs.  and  Mister  Mont-inor-ency. 

MRS.  CARMICHAEL  {laughing).  What  a  grand  name!  And  what 
do  you  call  the  children? 

SARA  {shy  hut  smding).  The  Uttle  boy  in  the  lace  cap  is  Ethel- 
bert  Beaucham  MontmoroMy  —  and  the  second  baby  ia 
Violette  Chohnondeley  Montmorency,  and  the  little  boy  with 
the  lat  brown  legs  and  socks  is  Sidney  Cedl  Vivienne  Mont- 
morency. 
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LOTTIE  {uUerrupiing  and  dancing).  Then  there's  Lillian  £vaiig&> 
liiie  —  and  Guy  Claieooe — and  Maude  —  Marion  —  and 
Veroiua  Eustada — and  Claude  Audrey  Hacold  Hector* 

[Laughs  and  goeg  inh  eofner, 

MRS.  cAiiMicHAKL.  You  ronuuitic  little  thing! 

SABA  {apologetically).  I  shouldn't  have  supposed  so  much  about 
you  if  you  hadn*t  all  looked  so  happy  together.  My  papa  Ls 
a  soldier  in  India,  you  know,  and  my  mamma  died  when  I 
was  a  baby.  So  I  like  to  look  at  childrai  wbo  have  mammas 
and  papas. 

MRS.  CARBOCHASL  {Mssing  Sara).  You  poor  little  dear»  —  M^ss 

^linchin  must  let  you  come  and  have  tea  with  us. 
MISS  MiNCHiN.  Certainly,  certainly.    Sara  will  be  delighted. 
Now,  young  ladies,  you  may  begin  the  entertainment  Sara 
has  prepared  for  Mrs.  CarmichaeL 
[Enter  Maid. 

MAD.  A  gentleman  would  like  to  see  you,  Ma*am*  He  says 

he  comes  from  ^i&cssn*  Barrow  &  Skipwortli. 
MISS  MINCHIN.  The  lawyers?   (Annoyed)   What  can  he  want? 

I  cannot  be  disturbed  at  present.   Ask  him  to  wait. 
MAID.  And  if  you  please,  Ma'am,  a  note  for  Mrs.  Carmichael. 

[Delivers  same  to  Mrs,  Carmichael,  who  rises  to  recewe  it,  and 

goes  down  itage.  ExU  Maid. 
MBa.  CABMIGHAEL.  A  BOte  for  me?  [Takee  U.  Opens  nols. 
MUB  MINCHIN.  Not  bad  news,  I  hope? 

MBS.  CARMicfRABL.  Very  bad,  I  am  afraid.  My  husband's  di- 

ent,  poor  Mr.  Carrisford,  hius  just  landed,  dangerou^sly  ill. 
Much  worse.  Mr.  Carmichael  wants  me  to  go  and  see  him 
at  once.  I  am  so  sorry  to  run  away  like  this.  It  has  all 
been  so  charming.  Thank  you  for  asking  us.  Come,  chil- 
dren. Say  good  afternoon.  Papa  needs  us.  (Shaking  hands 
wiih  Miss  Minchm)  Your  school  is  deli^tful. 
[ExU  Mrs,  CarnMiad  and  Children  in  same  order  as  eniranos, 
Donald  driving  his  mother  as  before. 

DOXALD.  Geddap  —  whoa  —  go  along. 

ALL.  Good-by.    Good  afternoon,  etc. 

MIB8  AimjA.  What  a  pity  she  was  obliged  to  leave  so  soon. 
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HUB  lONGHiN.  She  was  evidently  y«ry  much  pleased. 
KAiD  (finisnng).  Will  you  see  the  gentleman  from  MessrB.  Bar- 
low  &  Skipworth,  Ma'am? 

MISS  AMELIA  (meekly).  The  children's  refreshments  are  laid  in 
your  parlour,  sister.  Could  you  see  him  in  here  while  the 
children  have  their  cake  and  sherry  and  negus? 

HISS  MiNCHiN.  Yes.  (To  Children)  Now,  youiig  ladies,  you 
must  go  and  enjoy  the  nice  things  Sara  has  provided  for  you. 
[Ckildren  att  troop  out. 

CBmmm.  Cake  and  sheny  and  negus. 

MI8B  MINCHIN  (to  MfPOftO.  Bring  the  gentleman  in  here. 

[ExU  Servant.  Enter  Barrow,  ushered  on  by  Servant,  Barrow 
is  a  middle-aged^  high-class  lawyer^  well  dressed, 

UJhXD.  Mr.  Barrow,  Ma'am.  [Exit  Maid. 

mm  MINCHIN.  Good  evening,  sir.  Be  seated.  {Indicating  9ofa) 
Of  the  legal  firm  of  Barrow  &  Sk^worth,  I  believe? 

BABBOW.  Yes,  Barrow,  representing  the  late  Captain  Crewe,  of 
the  

MISS  MINCHIN  (startled).  The  late  Captain  Crewe?  You  don't 

mean  to  say  that  Captain  Crewe  is  

BARROW  (sits  on  sofa).  Dead,  Madam,  dead  of  jungle  fever. 
MISS  lONCHiN  (shocked).  It  seems  impossible.  How  shocking  1 

How  sudden! 

BABROW.  It  was  sudden.  The  firm  thou^t  that  you  should 
be  told  at  onoe^  as  his  child  is  in  your  cue. 

MISS  MINCHIN.  Very  right  and  proper.    Poor  Captain  Crewe! 

Poor  little  orphaned  Sara.    {Handkerchief  to  her  eyes)  She 

will  need  my  care  more  than  ever. 
BABBOW.  She  will  indeed.  Madam. 
BOas  MINCHIN.  What  do  3rou  mean? 

BABBOW.  That,  as  she  has  apparently  no  rdations  to  take  chaige 
of  her,  she  is  fortunate  in  having  such  a  friend  as  yourself. 

MISS  MINCHIN.  Most  Certainly.  An  heiress  to  so  large  a  for- 
tune—  for  I  believe  it  is  a  very  large  fortune?  (Barrow 
clears  throat  significantly.  Miss  Minchin  takes  him  up  sharply) 
What  do  you  mean?  You  oortainly  mean  something.  What 
is  it? 
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BABROW.  She  has  no  fortune.  Madam,  large  or  small.  She  is 
left  without  a  |x'any. 

MISS  MiN^cHiN.  Without  a  pem^!  It's  impossible.  Captain 
Crewe  was  a  rich  man. 

BABBOW.  Ah!  Was^  —  that's  it.  Madam,  he  was, 

mas  inNcmN  {leamng  fonoard  exeHedly).  Yoo  don't  mean  he 
has  lost  his  money?  Lost  it? 

BARROW.  Every  penny  of  it.  That  young  man  had  too  much 
money.  He  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it,  so  he  let  a 
speculating  friend  —  a  very  dear  friend  —  (sarcastically)  play 
ducks  and  drakes  with  it.  The  friend  was  mad  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  high  diamond  mine  —  put  all  of  his  own  mon^ 
into  it  —  aU  of  Captain  Crewe's  —  the  mine  proved  a  failure 
— the  dear  friend — the  very  dear  friend — ran  away.  Cap- 
tain Crewe  was  ahready  stricken  with  fever  when  the  news 
came  —  the  shock  was  too  much  for  him.  lie  died  delirious, 
{Rises)  Ruined. 

lOfiS  MiNCHiN.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  he  has  left  noth- 
mgf  that  Sara  will  have  no  fortune  —  that  the  child  is  a 
hegffar  —  that  she's  left  on  my  hands  a  little  pauper  instead 
of  an  heiress? 

BABBOW.  She  is  certainly  left  a  beggar — and  she  is  certainly 

left  on  your  hands.  Ma'am. 

MISS  MINCHIN  (rising).  It's  monstrous.  She's  in  my  drawing- 
room,  at  this  moment,  dressed  in  a  pink  silk  gown  and  lace 
petUooats,  giving  a  party  at  my  expense. 

BARROW.  She's  certainly  gi\'ing  it  at  your  espense.  Ma'am,  if 
she's  giving  it.  Barrow  &  Sldpwuath  are  not  req)onsible  for 
anything.  Captain  Crewe  died  without  paying  our  kst  bill, 
and  it  was  a  considerable  one. 

.MINCHIN.  That  is  what  happened  to  mc.  I  w^as  always  so 
sure  of  his  payments  that  I  have  been  to  all  sorts  of  ex- 
penses since  his  last  check  came.  I  actually  paid  the  bill 
for  that  ridiculous  doll  and  its  ridiculous  fantastic  wardrobe. 
The  child  was  to  iiave  anything  she  wanted.  She  has  a  cai^ 
riage  and  a  pony  and  a  maid,  and  I've  paid  for  all  of  them. 

BABBOW.  You  hadn't  better  pay  for  anything  more  unless  you 
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want  to  make  presents  to  the  young  lady.   She  has  mi  a 

brass  farthing  to  call  her  own, 
MISS  MixriiiN.  But  what  am  I  to  do? 

BA&ROW.  There  isn't  anything  to  do,  Ma*am.   Captain  Crewe 

is  dead.  The  chiki  is  left  a  pauper.  Nobody  is  le^Mmsible 

for  her  but  you. 
IDBB  lONCHiN.  I*m  not  responsible  for  her.   I  refuse  to  be 

made  responnble  for  her. 
BARROW.  I  have  notliiiig  to  do  with  that,  ^la'am.    I  only 

know  that  Barrow  &  Skipworth  are  not  responsible.  [Bowa 

and  turns  to  go, 

mas  lONCHiN.  But  you  cannot  go  like  that  and  leave  her  on 
my  Jiands,  —  I  won't  have  it.  I  have  been  cheated;  I  have 
been  swindled;  111  turn  her  out  into  the  streets. 

BARROW  (impersonally).  I  wouldn't.  Madam,  if  I  were  you; 
you  can  if  you  like,  but  I  wouldn't.    Bad  for  the  school 
ugly  story  to  get  about.   Pay  you  better  to  keep  her  as  a 
sort  of  charity  pupil. 

MISS  lONCHm.  This  is  infamous.  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 

BARROW.  She  might  teach  the  little  ones,  run  errands,  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

MnB  lOMCHiN.  Ah»  you  want  to  foist  her  off  on  me.  I  won^ 
have  her  foisted  off  on  me. 

BARHow.  Just  as  you  please,  Madam.  The  matter  is  entirely 
in  your  hands.  Good  evening.  Very  sorry  the  thing  has 
happened,  of  course.  Unpleasant  lor  all  parties.  Good 
evening. 

[Exit.  Children  off  Mage  tinging, 
cmLDRBN  (winging),  **Here  we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush,  the 
mulbeny  bush,  the  mulberry  bush,  —  here  we  go  round  the 

mulberry  bush,  so  early  in  the  morning."    [Miss  Minchin 
stands  a  moment  glaring  after  Barrow.   Then  she  starts  toward 
door.    Stops  as  Amelia  enters. 
AMELIA.  What's  the  matter,  sister? 

Vias  lONCHiN  (fiercely  and  hoarsely).  Where  is  Sara  Crewe? 
AMELIA  (astonished).  Sara?  Why,  she's  with  the  children  in 
your  room. 
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IDBB  lONCHiN.  Has  flfae  a  black  frock  in  her  sumptuous  ward- 
robe? 

AMEEiA  (summering).  Yfhy  —  yrbjot  —  she  has  only  an  old 
Mack  velvet  one  lliat  Is  much  too  small  for  hc^  —  it  is  too 

short  for  her  to  wear. 
HISS  MiNcnix.  Go  tell  her  to  take  off  that  preposterous  pink 

silk  gown,  and  put  the  black  one  on,  whether  it  is  too  short 

or  not.  She  is  done  with  fineiy. 
KWBXk.  Sister,  what  can  have  h^pened? 
lOBB  MiNCHiN.  C^jtaui  Ciewe  18  dead. 

AMELIA.  Oh! 

MISS  MiNCHiN.  He  died  without  a  penny. 

AMELIA.  Oh! 

mss  MINCHIN.  That  spoilt,  pampered,  fanciful  child  is  left  a 

pauper  on  my  hands. 
AMDJA.  Oh!  Oh! 

MnsMDiCHiN.  Hundreds  of  pounds  have  I  spent  on  nonsense  for 

her — hundreds  of  pounds — I  shall  never  see  a  penny  of  it. 
CHILDREN  (outride).  Ha,  ha,  ha!  [Applatue, 
MISS  Mi-vcHiN.  Go,  put  a  stop  to  that  ridiculous  party  of  hers. 

Go  and  make  her  change  her  frock. 
AMELIA  (gapes  and  stares),  M-must  I  go  and  tell  her  now? 
Mras  MINCHIN  ifieredy).  This  moment.    Don't  stand  there 

staring  like  a  goose.  Go. 

[ExU  AmduL 

CHIL.DRBN  {slrKjiny).  "Here  wc  go  round  the  mulberry  bush.'' 
iUKs  MINCHIN-  Hundreds  of  pounds!    I  never  hesitated  at  the 

cost  of  anj'thing.    Princess  Sara,  indeed!    The  child  has 

been  pampered  as  if  she  had  been  a  queen.    (Loud  sniffles 

from  Becky  under  table)   What*s  that? 
BBCKT  (coming  from  under  table).  If  you  please,  Ma'am.  (Sobs) 

It's  me,  Ma'am.  I  hadn't  ought  to»  but  I  hid  under  the 

table  when  you  came  in,  and  I  heard. 
MISS  MINCHIN.  You  impudent  child! 

BECKY  (sobs  frequently) .  Oh,  please  'm,  I  daresay  you'll  crive 
me  wamin\  but  Vm  so  sorrj'  for  poor  Miss  Sara  —  she  is 
luch  «  kind  young  lady»  Ma'am. 
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lass  MiNCHiN.  Leave  the  room. 

BDCKT.  Ye8» 'm,  I  will,  'm»  but  I  just  wanted  to  arst  you  — 
Miss  Sam's  been  such  a  ridi  young  la49r  'm  —  she's  been 
waited  on  and  —  poor  —  and  —  ^diatll  she  do»  Ma'am,  with* 

out  no  maid?  If  —  if  —  oh,  please,  would  you  let  me  wait 
on  her  after  I*m  done  my  pots  and  kettles?  I'd  do  them  so 
quick  —  if  you'd  let  me  wait  on  Ikt  —  now  she's  so  |>oor  — 
oh — poor  little  Miss  Sara — Ma'am — that  was  called  a  prin- 
cess. 

insB  lONCHiN.  No,  certainly  not  She*U  wait  on  henelf  and 
on  other  people  too.  (Stamping  foot)  Leave  the  room  this 
instant  —  or  you  —  leave  this  pUioe. 

BECKY  {at  dooTy  tiirn.s).  Wouldn't  you? 

MISS  MINCHIN  {in  paniomimey  says  *'Go.^*  Exit  Becky.  Fiercely). 
Wait  on  her!  No,  she  will  not  be  waited  on.  {Enter  Sara, 
wUh  doll  in  arma,  in  black  dress)  Come  here.  (Sara  advances 
a  little)  Put  down  that  doU.  You  will  have  no  time  lor  doUs 
in  future. 

8ARA.  She  was  the  last  thing  my  papa  gave  me  before  he 

died. 

MISS  MINCHIN.  He  did  not  pay  for  her,  at  any  rate.  I  paid  for 

her. 

SARA  {crossing  to  chair  and  putting  doll  on  U),  Then  she  is  your 
doll,  not  mine. 

MI8B  lONCHiN.  Of  couTse  sho  is  my  doll.  (Cronmg  to  UMe) 
Everything  that  you  have  is  mine.  For  a  whole  year  I*ve 
been  spending  money  on  all  sorts  of  ridiculously  extravagant 

things  for  you,  and  I  .shall  never  be  paid  for  one  of  them. 
I've  been  robbed,  robbed,  robbed! 

SARA  (turning  from  doll,  suddenly  and  strongly).  My  papa  did 
not  mean  to  rob  you  —  he  did  not  —  he  did  not! 

lOflB  lONCHiN.  Whether  he  meant  to  do  it  or  not,  he  did  it  — 
and  here  I  am  left  with  you  on  my  hands.  Do  you  under- 
stand? 

SARA.  Yes,  I  understand,  —  Miss  Amelia  told  mc.  (Kneels, 
covering  face  ivilh  arrnsy  in  doWs  lap,  and  bursting  into  tears)  My 
papa  is  dead  —  my  papa  is  dead! 
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mas  MiNCHiN.  Stop  crying.  I  sent  for  you  to  talk  to  you» 
snd  I  have  no  time  to  waste.  (Sara  sobs)  Stop  crying,  do 
you  hear?  (Pause  uniU  Sara  rises  and  faces  Miss  Minehin) 
You  aie  not  a  prinoesB  any  longer.  Bemember  tbat.  You 
Iiave  no  friends.  You  have  no  money.  You  have  no  one  to 
take  care  of  you.  Yoiu*  |X)ny  and  carriage  will  be  sold  at 
once.  Your  maid  will  be  sent  away.  You'll  wear  your  plain- 
est and  oldest  frocks.  Your  extravagant  ones  are  no  longer 
suited  for  your  station.  You're  like  Becky — you  will  have 
to  work  for  your  living. 

SABA.  If  you  tdl  me  what  to  do,  IH  do  it. 

MDn  MiNCHiM*  You  Will  be  obliged  to  do  it  whether  you  like  it 
or  not.  K  I  do  not  choose  to  keep  you  out  of  charity,  you 
have  no  home  but  the  street. 

S-UiA  {sobbing).  I  know  that. 

msB  MINCHIN.  Then  listen  to  what  I  say.  If  you  work  hard> 
and  tiy  to  make  yourself  useful,  I  may  let  you  stay  here. 
You  are  a  shaxp  child,  and  pick  up  things  readily.  You^Mak 
IVendi  yety  well,  and  you  can  help  with  the  younger  chil- 
dren. 

8ABA.  Yes,  I  can  help  with  the  Uttle  ones.  I  like  them  and 
they  like  me. 

loss  MINCHIN.  Don't  talk  nonsense  about  people  liking  you. 
You  are  not  a  parlour-boarder  now.  You  have  to  earn  your 
bread.  You  will  have  more  to  do  than  to  teach  the  little 
ones.  You  will  run  enands  and  hdp  in  the  kitchen  as  well 
as  in  the  sdioolroom.  If  you  don't  please  me  you  will  be 
sent  away.  Now  go.  {Sara  crosaea  to  door  to  go)  Stop, 
don't  you  intend  to  thank  me?  * 

SARA.  What  for? 

KISS  MINCHIN.  For  my  kindness  to  you  —  for  my  kindness  in 

giving  3roa  a  home, 
auu  (loiUI^).  You're  not  kind,  you  are  nol  Idndt 
mas  mNCsm.  Leave  the  room  instantly.   (Sara  SUxris  to  go) 

Stop.    {Sara  stops)   You  are  not  to  go  to  the  bedroom  you 
used  to  sleep  in. 
SABA.  Where  must  I  go? 
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mss  MiNCHiN.  In  future  you  will  occupy  the  garret  next  to 

Becky's  —  under  the  roof. 
BA&A..  The  garret,  next  to  Becky*8,  where  the  rats  are? 
mas  lOKCHiN.  Rubbish!  There  aie  no  rata  there.  [Cromngto 

door. 

SABA.  (foUowing  io  dkwr).  Thete  are.  CMi,  Mas  Mindhin,  there 
are!  Sometimes  Bedcy  can  hardly  sleep  at  all.   She  says 

that  iu  ilie  garret  next  to  hers  tliey  run  about  all  night. 
MISS  MINCHIN.  Wlicllier  there  are  rats  or  not,  you  will  sleep 

there.   Ix^ave  the  room. 

[Exit  Miss  Minchin,  Door  opens, 
umm  (outside),  Sara.  (Enters)  Saral.  (Embraees  Sara  who  is 

on  her  knees)  The  Ing  girls  say  your  papa  is  dead,  like  my 

mamma;  they  say  you  haven't  ftny  papa*  Haven*!  you  any 

papa? 

SARA.  No,  I  haven't,  Lottie;  no,  I  haven't. 

LOTTIE.  You  said  you'd  be  my  mamma.   I'll  be  your  papa, 

Sara.  Let  Lottie  be  your  papa. 
SARA.  Oh,  Lottie^  love  me;  please,  Lottie^  love  nie-4ove  me  

CDBTADV 


ACT  n 

ScENB.  A  garret  under  the  rocf  at  Miss  MinMn*s;  rake  roof 
uUh  garret  window^  outeide  of  iMch  are  lowing  housetops  wiUi 
snow  on  ^tem.   There  are  rat  holes  around.  A  bed,  eowred  with 

old  blanket t  sheet i  and  old  coverlet,  badly  torn.  A  table  tmth  bench 
behind  it.  Chairs,  an  armchair,  and  a  four -legged  stool  above  fire- 
place .  A  wash-stand  with  pitcher ,  bowl,  soap^ishfOnd  mug.  An 
old  trunk.   A  candle  in  stick  unlighted. 

At  the  rise  of  curtain:  Wind  off  stage;  window  opens  and  snow 
flutters  ihrough.  Stage  in  semi-darkness.  Broken  pane  in  window* 

Ram  Daas  appears  on  platform  back  of  window^  with  dark  Ian' 
tern,  lie  raUes  window,  examines  room  from  plaiformwUh  Ught» 
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then  beckons  Quest  to  follow  km.  Enter  Quest  on  ^platform,  also 

Mil  Jflfl^ 

Qxjwm  (leMdmg  hesiie  Bam  Doss).  You  aaw  the  child  go 

out? 

R.\M  DAss.  Yes,  Sahib.  {Guei^t  lets  hirrusclf  down  by  table  through 
window)   She  has  been  sent  out  upon  an  errand. 

GUiST.  And  no  oae  ever  enters  here,  but  herself?  You  are 
sure? 

BAM  Diuw.  Sore^  Sahib. 

Guwr.  Then  we  are  safe  for  a  few  moments.  We  must  look 
about  and  plan  quickly.  You  have  sharp  ears;  stand  near 

the  door.    If  we  hear  a  sound  on  the  stairs,  we  must  bolt 

through  the  window. 
RAM  DASS  {going  to  door).  Yes,  Sahib.   [Stands  listening. 
ouiiBT.  What  a  place  to  keep  a  child  in!    {Going  to  fire)  No 

fire  —  no  sign  of  one.  {Crosses  io  bed)  Blanket  thin,  sheet 

miserable.  We  must  alter  this. 
BAM  DABB  (ot  door).  When  first  my  master  thought  of  this  plan, 

it  made  him  smile,  and  he  has  not  smiled  for  many  days.  He 

said:   ''The  poor  child  will  think  a  magician  has  worked  a 

spell.'* 

GUBST  (Jmck  of  table,  making  notes).  She  will  indeed.  It  s  a 
carious  plan,  but  the  Sahib  is  a  sick  num  and  lonely.  Now 
listen*  Ram  Dass.  You  lascars  can  be  as  silent  as  ghosts. 
Can  you,  with  the  other  three  to  hdp  you,  steal  in  tiirou^ 
that  window,  and  do  what  your  master  wishes,  and  make  no 
sound? 

BAM  DASS.  Yes,  Sahib,  Ram  Dass  can  do  it.  He  knows  well 
how  to  make  no  sound  at  all. 

OUBST.  Will  it  be  safer  to  do  it  while  she  is  out  upon  some 
errand,  ot  at  night  when  she  is  asle^? 

BAM  DAfls.  At  night  when  she  sleeps.  Children  sleq>  soundly, 
even  the  unliappy  ones. 

QOEBT.  As  Mr.  Carrisford's  house  is  riext  door,  you  and  I  can 
bring  the  things  across  the  roof  together.  Yes,  yes,  the  win- 
dow is  wide  enough  to  allow  them  to  be  passed  through. 

BAM  DASS.  Shall  it  be  done  to-night? 
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GUEST.  Yes.  Everything  is  ready»  —  the  measurements  axe 
correct.  What's  that? 

BAM  DA8B  {ai  door).  On  the  staircase  two  flights  below.  It  is 
the  child  hersdf  retiming. 

ODB8T.  Here  —  through  here,  quickly. 
{Exit  through  window, 

BAM  D.vss  {in  window).  Yes,  Ram  Dass  will  do  this  thing  to- 
night. \ExiL  Enter  Sara,  shabbily  dressed,  rret,  and  tired;  she 
doses  door  and  stands  a  second  leaning  against  it;  looks  about 
the  room,  otd  of  breath  and  exhausted  with  climbing  up  stairs. 


SABA.  I  thought  I  should  never  get  badi,  never,  never.  (To 
loUff.  Lights  eandte)  How  miserable  it  looks  and  how  tired 
I  am.  (Takes  hat  and  shatd  and  puts  iham  on  dudr)  They 

are  as  wet  as  though  they  Vi  fiilk  n  in  a  pond.  {Coming  down 
to  armchair;  sits  in  same)  I've  been  sent  out  on  errands  ten 
times  since  breakfast.  I*m  cold  —  I*m  wet  —  I*m  as  hun- 
gry as  a  wolf.  {Wind,  Rats  squeak,  Sara  has  dropped  head 
in  lap  on  square  stocL  Hears  rats^  looks  up.  Wind  howls  div^ 
ing  Ms  pause)  What  a  noise  my  rats  are  making;  thqr  must 
have  heard  me  come  in.  (1st  rat  runs  on)  Oh,  there's  Mel- 
chisedek.  Poor  thing,  he's  come  to  ask  for  crumbs.  {Puts 
hand  into  pocket  to  hunt  for  crumbs  and  turns  it  otit)  Are  you 
hungry,  too,  poor  Mclchisedek.  Fm  very  sorry,  I  haven't 
one  crumb  left.  Go  home,  Melchisedek,  and  tell  your  wife 
that  there  was  nothing  in  my  pocket.  She's  not  as  hungry 
as  I  am.  (1st  rat  eff  under  M)  Good  night.  Poor  thing. 
(Crosses  hack  to  amuihair,  drops  into  chairs  and  takes  Emily 
in  her  arms)  Do  you  hear,  Emily,  why  don't  you  say  some- 
thing? Sometimes  I'm  sure  yoii  could,  if  you  tried.  You  are 
the  only  relation  T  have  in  the  world.  Why  don't  you  try? 
Do  you  hear?  I've  walked  a  thousand  miles  to-day,  —  er- 
rands and  errands,  and  errands  and  errands.  Errands  for 
the  cook,  errands  for  Miss  Amelia  —  and  for  Miss  Minchin 
—  and  even  for  the  girls  —  I  had  to  go  for  pencils  for  Lavinia. 
(Oufftur«0  Everybody  sends  me  errands.  And  because  I 
came  in  late  they  wouldn't  give  me  any  supper.  I'm  so  hun- 
gry I  could  almost  eat  you.   {Wind,  Passionately)   Do  you 
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hear?  (PatM#,  and  hreaka  md  again)  You  are  nothing  but  a 
doD,  doll,  doll  —  you  are  stuffed  with  sawdust  —  you  never 
had  a  heart.  (Throws  Emily  on  stool  arid  cries.  Picks  her 
up;  sets  her  in  chair,  aits  on  siooU  elbows  on  knees,  and  gazes  at 
her  rdentingly)  You  can't  help  being  a  doll,  I  suppose,  any 
more  than  good-natured  Eimengarde  can  help  bdng  stupid. 
I  ou^tn't  halve  slapped  you.  You  were  6om  a  doll  —  per- 
haps you  do  your  sawdust  best  (Knock  on  door)  I  wonder 
who  it  is.  (Rises  hesitating)  Lottie  is  in  bed  and  poor  Becky 
w;is  crying  when  I  came  through  the  kitchen.  The  cook  was 
in  a  passion  and  she  couldn't  get  away.  (Opens  door,  sees 
Lottie  alarmed,  surprised.  Enter  Lottie  in  mghigoxmi,  hugging 
a  birthday  doU.  Wind)  Oh,  Lottie,  you  oughtn't  to  come 
here  so  late.  Miss  Minchin  would  be  so  cross  if  she  caught 
you.  What  do  you  want,  darling? 
LOTTIE  (who  has  run  to  Sara  and  is  clinging  to  her).  I  want  you, 
mamma  Sara.  Oh,  I  had  such  an  ugly  dreamland  I  got 
frightened  

SABA  (Uade  her  to  armchair,  and  takes  her  up  in  lap).  I'll  hug 
you  a  minute^  Lottie,  but  you  mustn't  stay»  —  it's  too 
cokL 

Lorns.  Hug  me  and  kiss  me  like  a  real  mamma  —  Sara,  it 
was  such  an  ugly  dream  

6AKA  (hugs  her).  Are  you  better  now,  darling?  ^ 
LOTTIE.  Yes.   You  are  such  a  comfty  hugger,  Sara  —  (Sits  up 

cheerfully,  and  sees  doll  on  ottoman)    There's  £mily.  She's 

not  so  pretty  as  Lady  Arabella,  is  she? 
SABA.  No,  but  she's  the  only  relation  I've  got  in  the  workL 

Ify  papa  gave  her  to  me  when  he  brought  me  to  Miss  Min- 

diin's,  six  years  ago. 
LOTTIE  (putting  her  doll  beside  Emily).  There,  Emily,  Lady 

Arabella  has  come  to  see  you.    (To  Sara)   Have  you  seen 

your  rat  lately,  mamma  Sara? 
8.\RA.  Yes  —  poor  Melchisedek  —  he  came  out  to-night  to  beg 

lor  crumbs,  and  I  hadn't  any  for  him.    But  there,  Lottie 

dear,  you  must  not  stay  in  the  cold.   (Coaxing  her)  You 

won't  have  any  more  u^  dreams  —  for  Sara  will  keep  think- 
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ing  good  dreams  for  you  after  you've  gone  back  to  bye-lows, 

— ^  you  must  run  back  now,  like  a  sweet  Lottie  

LomB.  Oh,  but  Sara,  I  like  to  sti^  with  you.  I  like  your  old 
garret  and  Emfly  and  the  rat.  [Wind  and  stum. 

SARA.  But  listen  to  the  wind.  Sec  the  snow  coming  through 
the  broken  window.  You  mustn't  stay  here  in  your  little 
nightie.  I'll  take  you  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  you  must 
go  back  to  bed. 

u>mB.  But  mayn't  I  say  my  seven  times  to  you  before  I  go? 
I  have  to  say  it  to  Miss  Amelia  in  the  morning.  May  I  sit 
here  on  your  bed  —  (does  so)  and  say  it? 

SARA  {kneeling  in  front  of  Lottie).  Well,  you  can  say  it  to  me 

once. 
LOTTIE  (nngsong). 

Seven  times  one  are  seven  — 

Seven  timas  two  are  fourteen  — 

Seven  times  three  are  twenty-one  —  ^ 

Seven  times  four  are  forty-eight  — 

SARA  (carMsingly).  Oh,  no,  Lottie,  not  forty-eight. 

LOTTIB  (anxiously).  Not  forty-eight  

SABA,  (suffgestiody).  Not  forty-^ght 

LOTTIB  (oatMng  ai  siram).  Not  forty-eight  —  then  —  it's 
sume-ty  other  eight  

SARA  {encouragingly). 

Seven  times  one  are  seven  — 
Seven  times  two  are  fourteen  — 

LornB  (cbitofitn^  hope).  Seven  times  three  are  tw^ty-one  — 
(ExcUed  haeie)  Seven  times  four  are  twenty-eight  — 

8ARA  {hugs  and  kisses  her).  Yes,  that's  it  —  go  on. 
LOTTIE  (much  cheered  —  nngsong). 

Seven  times  five  are  thirty-five, 
Seven  times  six  are  forty-two. 
Seven  times  seven  are  forty-nine  — 
Seven  times  eight  are  fifty-six  — 
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(Slomng  up)    Seven  times  —  nine  —  seven  times  —  seven 
times  —  ni  —  nine  —  seven  times  nine  are  —  {Despairingly) 
Oh,  Sara,  seven  times  nine  is  such  a  bard  one. 
SARA.  {doWf  suggeMidy), 

Seven  times  nine  —  are  —  si  —  si  — 
Seven  Umes  nine  are  six  — 

LOTTIE  {catching  her  up  with  a  shout  of  glee).  Sixty-three  — 
seven  times  nine  are  sixty-three  —  {Rattles  qff  mith  triunp- 
phant  glee  and  ease) 

Seven  times  ten  are  seventy  — 

Seven  times  eleven  are  seventy-seven  and 

Seven  times  twelve  are  eighty-four. 

aAR-\  {hugs  her).  That's  beautiful  —  all  you  have  to  remember 
is  seven  fours  are  twenty-eight  and  seven  nines  are  sixty- 
three.  Now  we  must  go,  pet.  [Sets  Lottie  down,  giving  her 
doU  —  leads  her  out  of  room  door.  Garret  left  empty  for  few 
minuies,  then  cautious  knock  —  outside.  Door  is  opened  by 
Ermengofde  wAo  at  first  looks  around  edge  eautuntdy  emd  eniers. 
Wind.  Ermengarde  has  pile  of  hooks  under  arm^  is  dressed  in 
nigfUgowny  with  bare  feet,  and  has  hair  done  in  curl  papers, 

ERMENGARDE.  I  wonder  where's  she's  gone.  {RaU  squeak.  Er- 
mengarde  screams^  runs  and  jumps  on  bed)  Oh,  these  rats  — 
oh  —  (ad  lib,  —  Rat  comes  out  from  behind  wash'Stand^  stops, 
Ermengarde  drops  sUpper)  Oh,  Melchy  —  (fo  rat)  please  go 
way — oh,  do  go  way  and  let  me  get  my  slipper^  —  there's  a 
good  Melchy  —  (As  rat  moees)  I'll  give  you  a  bun  to-mor- 
row. {Rat  runs  off,  Ermengarde,  oiU  of  bed,  hops  across  floor 
to  get  her  slipper,  and  sinks  in  chair,  sighing.  She  puts  on 
slipper)  I  wonder  where  she's  gone.  I  wonder  if  tliat  nasty 
cook  has  sent  her  out  in  all  the  snow  and  slush.  {Rises  and 
sees  hat  and  shawl  on  chair)  No,  she's  not  gone  out  —  there 
are  her  hat  and  shawl,  —  th^  are  dripping  wet  It's  a 
shame.  (Puts  hooks  on  table)  These  came  to-day  from  my 
papa.  He  wants  me  to  read  every  one  of  them,  and  he'll  ask 
me  questions  about  them  when  he  aeas  me.   It's  awful,  (/m- 
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patienlly)  I'm  not  clever  like  Sara.  Fd  as  soon  take  cas- 
tor-oil as  read  them,  and  if  I  did  read  them,  I  couldn't  re- 
member what's  in  them.  {Drops  books  on  floor)  I  was  bom 
stupid.  (Wind.  Rises  from  chair)  I  wish  Sara  would  come. 
(Qoes  to  bed)  What  a  horrible  little  bed.  She  must  neaily 
freese  to  death  on  these  cold  nights.  Oh,  it  is  a  shame. 
She's  treated  worse  than  poor  little  Becky,  the  scullery- 
maid.  {Rat  heard  squeaking.  Ermengarde  screams  again,  runs 
to  chair,  and  hides  feet  under  her  in  terror)  I  wish  she'd  come. 
(Enter  Sara)  Saral 
8ABA.  I  didn't  know  you  wm  coming  here  to-night»  £nn^- 
garde.  « 

KRBfBNOABDB.  U  Crept  out  of  my  room  alter  the  other  ^'rls 
were  asleep. '  Papa  has  sent  me  some  more'  books,  Sara.  (De- 

jededly  pointing  to  table  and  books  on  floor)   1  here  they  are.  ' 
BAAA  {delightedly).  Oh,  has  he?    {Runs  to  books,  and  sits  on 
floor.    Looks  at  titles  on  books,  opens  them)   How  beautiful. 
Carlyle's  "French  Revolution."  I  have  so  wanted  to  read 
that! 

SRMBNQABDS.  I  haven't.  Andpapa  will  be  80  cross  n  I  don't. 
HeU  want  me  to  know  all  about  it  when  I  go  home  for  the 

holidays.    What  shall  I  do? 

BARA  {excited).  Look  here,  Ermengarde.  If  you'll  lend  me 
these  books,  I'll  read  them,  and  tell  you  everything  that's  in 
them  afterwards,  and  I'll  tell  it  so  that  you'll  remember  it  too. 

waMESSQABDK,  Oh,  Sara,  Sara,  do  you  think  you  could? 

BARA.  I  know  I  can.  The  little  A,  B,  C  chOdren  always  re- 
member what  I  tell  them. 

ERMENGARDE  {pause).  Sara,  if  you'll  do  that,  and  make  me 
remember,  I'll  —  I'll  give  you  some  of  my  pocket-money. 

BARA.  I  don't  want  your  money,  Ermy,  I  want  your  books. 
(H<dds  them  tight  in  arms)   I  want  theml 

MBifBNGABDB.  Take  theok  then» — you'ie  welcome.  I  wish  I 
wanted  them. 

BABA  (dieerfully).  Wdl,  that's  all  ri^t.  I'm  so  glad.  {F%ds 
hooks  on  floor  beside  her)  Now  let's  tell  each  other  things. 
How  are  you  getting  on  with  your  French  lessons? 
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EBMENGABDB.  Ever  80  much  better  aiiioe  I  b^gan  to  oome  up 

into  your  garret,  and  you  began  to  teac^  me. 
SARA.  I  am  glad.    {Looks  around  room)   The  garret  would  be 

rather  nice  if  it  wasn't  so  very  dreadful.    (JLaugJia)    lt*s  a 

good  place  to  pretend  in. 
EHAi£NGARD£  (jMtgcrly).  What  do  you  pretend,  Sara? 
SABA.  Well,  generally  I  pretend  it  is  the  Bastille,  and  Fm  kept 

a  prisMier  bere  like  Doctor  Manette  in  "A  Tale  of  Two 

Cities.- 

ERMENGABDB  (interested).  And  wbat  dse? 

SARA.  I  pretend  I  have  been  here  for  years  —  and  years  and 
yciirs  —  and  years  —  and  everyone  has  forgotten  all  about 
me,  and  Miss  Minchin  is  the  jailer.  And  I  pretend  that 
tiiere*8  another  prisoner  in  the  next  cell,  —  that's  Becky, 
yon  know,  —  I've  told  ber  about  it  —  and  I  knock  on  the  wall 
to  make  ber  bear,  and  she  knocks  like  this,  —  you  know. 
(Knocks  three  timee  on  waU;  lisiene  a  manent)  She's  not 
there;  if  she  were  she'd  knock  back.  Ah! 

ERMENOARDE.  Ah,  it*s  just  Hkc  a  story. 

SARA.  It  is  a  story;  everything  is  a  story  —  you're  a  stoiy» 

I'm  a  stoiy.  Miss  Minchin's  a  story.   [Rats  squeak, 
KBifEafQARDB  (gets  on  stool  and  screams).  Ah*  there  are  the  rats 

again.  Are  you  never  afraid  of  the  rats,  Sara? 
8ARA  (on  floor).  Not  now.  I  was  at  first,  but  now  they're  a 

part  of  the  story.   There  were  always  rats  m  prisons,  and 

the  prisoners  tamed  them  with  crumbs.  That  is  how  I  tame  d 

Melchistxlek  and  his  wife.    (Calls  rats)    Come  on,  Melchy 

dear»  come,  nice  Melchy. 
SBMBNOAHnF  (stumUes),  Oh,  don't  call  them  out;  oome  back, 

Sara.    Tell  me  some  more  stories  —  they  are  so  nice. 

[Tk^  resume  former  positions, 
BARA.  Well,  I  tell  myself  stories  about  the  people  who  live  in 

the  other  houses  in  the  square.  The  large  family,  you  know. 
ERitEN'GARDE  {seoUd  OH  siool).  Did  Miss  Minchin  ever  let  you 

go  there  to  tea? 
SABA  (shakes  head).  No,  she  said  visits  were  not  suited  to  my 

staticm. 
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ERHENGABDB.  Old  —  cat  

SARA.  But  I  watch  them  out  of  the  garret  window  there. 
When  I  stand  on  the  table  under  it,  I  can  see  all  up  and 

down  the  street.  That's  how  I  got  to  know  the  lascar  and 

the  monkey. 
ERMENGARDE.  Wliat  lascar  and  what  monkey? 
SABA.  The  lascar  is  the  Indian  gentleman's  servant,  and  the 

monkey  is  the  Indian  gentleman's  monkey. 
BBMENGABDB.  Where  do  they  live? 

SABA.  They  live  next  door.  He  is  the  ridi  gentleman  who  is 
always  ill  (Stops  and  Ustena)  Didn't  you  hear  scmiething 

at  the  window? 

ERMKNGARDE  (Jriglitcned) .  Yes. 

SARA  {gets  up  and  goes  to  window).  There's  nothing  there. 
(Laughs)  Perhaps  IVIelchisedek  and  his  wife  are  having  a 
par^  under  the  roof.  The  lascar  lives  in  the  next  garret, 
and  the  monkey  lives  with  him  —  one  day  the  monkey  ran 
away  and  came  in  throu^  my  window,  and  the  lascar  had 
to  come  after  him. 

ERMENGARDE.  Wiat,  that  bhick  Indian  man  in  the  white  tur- 
ban, Sara?   Did  he  really  come  in  here? 

BARA.  Yes,  and  he  took  the  monkey  back.  I  like  him  and  he 
likes  me.  I  remember  enough  Hindustani  to  talk  to  him  a 
little,  — fso  now  he  salaams  to  me  when  he  sees  me.  Like 
this- — f  (Salaams,  Stop.^y  and  listens  again)  I'm  sure  there's 
somethiiig  at  the  window;  it  sounds  like  a  cat  trying  to  get 
in.  (Goes  to  window.  Ermc ikj a rde  stumbles.  Turns  from  mn- 
doir,  pleased)   Suppose  it  was  the  monkey  who  had  got  away 

again.  Oh,  suppose  it  was  (Tiptoes  io  window^  lifts  it  and 

looks  out)  It  is  the  monkey. 

ERMBNGABDB  (cTossing  U>  end  of  table).  He  lost  his  way  and  saw 
the  li^t.  Are  you  gomg  to  let  him  in,  Sara? 

SARA  (on  table).  Yes,  it's  too  cold  for  monkeys  to  be  out  — 
they  are  delicate.  I'll  eoax  him  in.  He's  quite  close;  how  he 
shivers.  He's  so  cold  —  he's  quite  lame.  {Coaxingly)  Come 
along*  monkey  darling,  I  won't  hurt  you.  [Takes  monkey 
through  window  —  jumps  down. 
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£RMENGARDE  (Sara  crosses  to  end  of  table,  and  sits.  Ermengarde 

back  of  table).  Oh,  Sara,  how  funqy  he  is  —  aren't  you  afraid 

he'll  bite  you?  / 
SABA.  Oh,  no  —  nice  monk^, /nice  monkey  Oh,  I  do 

loM   Uttle  animal  things— /—    Ok,  you   queer  little 

darling.  / 
ERMi3<fGABDE  (sits  to  tight  of  tame).  He  looks  like  a  very  ugly 

h.'iby.  / 
t4-\RA.  T*in  glad  he's  not  a  hab^.   His  mother  couldn't  be  proud 

of  him  —  and  no  one  wou(d  €Uare  to  say  he  was  like  any  of 

hb  rdations.    I  do  like  you  —  perhaps  he's  sorry  lie's  so 
and  it's  always  on  ,4iis  mind.   I  wonder  if  he  has  a 

mind?  / 
BMSifQARDB.  What  are  y^u  going  to  do  with  him? 
8ARA.  I  must  take  him  back  to  the  Indian  gentleman.    But  I 

am  sorry  Oh,  the  cpmpany  you  would  be  to  a  person  in 

a  garret!  ' 
■BMXNGAROB.  Shall  we  take  him  back  to-night? 
flARA.  It  is  too  late  to-mght.  I  must  keq[>  you  here,  monkey 

my  km,  but  IH  be  land  to  you. 
■BMMNOABDB.  Where  ^inll  he  sleep? 

SARA  {looks  around).  Oli,  I  know  —  that  cupboard   {Gets 

up,  crosses  to  cupboard j  and  opens  door)  See,  I  can  make  a 
bed  for  him  here.  I'll  give  him  one  of  my  pillows  to  lie  on, 
and  cover  him  with  my  blanket.  [Crosses  to  bed, 

EBMWGARDB.  But  you'U  be  so  cold. 

SAHA.  But  I^m  used  to  being  cold  and  he  isn't.  I  wasn't  bom 
in  a  tropical  forest.  Let's  make  his  bed  now  and  see  if  he 
likes  it.    {Takes  piUow  from  bed)    You  bring  the  blanket. 

{Ermengarde  takes  blanket)   Yes,  monkey,  pet  lamb,  you  shall 
have  nice  bye-luws  and  go  rock-a-bye  baby. 
SBMSNaAJU>£.  What? 

SABA.  I  mean  rock-a-bye  monk^  {Makes  bed  in  closet)  And 

Sara  will  take  iyou  back  home  to  your  family.  INoise  ofutdde^ 
of  Becky  eomtng  tipstaira* 

ERMENOARDE  (frigkUne^),  What's  that? 

SARA.  It's  only  Becky  coming  up  to  bed. 
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MISS  MiNCHiN  (outside  door).  Rebecca,  Rebecca! 

ttAiiA.  What,  —  Miss  Minchin,  —  she  might  come  up.  [E!r» 
mengarde,  looking  wildly  about  the  room,  suddenly  tucks  night- 
gown around  her  and  roils  under  bed.  Sara  hurriedly  ehuis 
monkey  up  in  cupboard, 

mm  MINCHIN  (outside).  Bemember,  Rebecca,  yoo  get  iq>  at 
five  in  the  morning. 

BECKY  {outside).  Yes,  mum,  thank  'e,  mum  — 

[Miss  Minchin  heard  outside,  descending  steps.  Saraiobedand 
lifts  cover  so  Ermengarde  can  get  out  from  under  it. 

SARA,  Come  out  —  it's  all  right.  She's  gone  to  bed  herself. 

■BMBNQABDB  (ssss  she's  gone  —  cravAing  out).  What  if  she 
caught  118—^  {Three  knocks  heaird  fnm  Betky. 

BAMk  (disappointedly).  Oh,  that  nwans  —  ''tbe  cook  irould  not 
give  me  the  cold  potatoes." 

ERMENGABDB.  Cold  potatoes  —  Were  they  to  feed  the  rats 
with? 

SARA.  They  were  to  feed  me  with.  (Little  laugh.  Ermengarde 
amoMed)  You  don't  know  how  nice  cold  potatoes  are if 
yoa  pretend  thegr  are  something  quite  different — and  pitt 
salt  on  —  that  is  —  if  you  are  hungry. 

ERMENGARDE  (oghost).  Sara — Sara — are  you  erar  fanngry 
enough  for  cold  potatoes? 

SARA.  Yes,  I  am.  I  am  so  hungry  now  that  I  could  eat  —  I 
could  eat  Miss  Minchin  if  she  were  different  —  but  she'd 
have  to  be  very  different. 

BBMENGARDB.  She  Wouldn't  be  different  enough  if  yott*d  put 
p^per  <m  her  as  well  as  salt  —  Sara  —  (suddefily)  Fve  just 
thought  of  something  splendid.  (Inspirited)  Fve  just 
thought  uf  something  splendid! 

SARA.  What  is  it? 

ERMENGABDE  (cxcited  hurry).  This  very  afternoon,  I  had  a  box 
full  of  good  things  sent  me.  My  aunt  sent  it*  I  haven't 
touched  it.  It*s  got  cakes  in  it — and  little  meat  ines  and 
jam  tarts  and  buns.and  red  currant  wine,  and  figs  and  tai- 
nns  and  chocolates.  Ill  creq>  bade  to  my  room  and  get  ft 
this  minute.  And  we'll  eat  it  now. 
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SARA  (dutches  Ermengarde*s  arm).  Oh,  it  makes  me  faint  to 
hear  of  it.  You  are  good,  £nny.  iJSug)  Do  you  think  you 
comW 

msNOABixB.  I  know  I  oouki. 
BARA.  Don't  make  a  niMae. 

auonraABra  (nms  to  door,  peeps  out,  haek  to  Sara).  The 
lights  are  out.  Miss  Minchin  turned  out  the  gas  when  she 
went  down.  I  can  creep  and  creep,  and  no  one  will  hear  me. 

SABA.  £rmy,  let*s  pretend  —  let's  pretend  it's  a  party  —  and 

ob,  won*l  you  invite  the  prisoner  in  the  next  cell? 
WBMamAMDm  (ddighied).  Yes>  yea,  let's  knock  on  the  wall  now, 

—  tlie  jalkr  won't  hear. 

BARA  (poes  to  waU  and  kfweka  once).  That  means  ^^Priscmer, 
the  jailer  has  made  his  last  rounds  and  we  can  talk."  (They 
both  listen  milil  iuoo  knocks  are  heard  in  response)  That  means 
** Are  you  sure  it  is  safe?"  (Knocks  three  times  herself)  That 
means  *'Quite  sure,  I  heard  the  iron  gates  clang  and  the  key 
turn  in  the  lock."  (Booky  knocks  four  times)  That  means 
''Is  it  sale  forme  to  come  to  you  throng  the  seaet  passage 
we  have  dog  under  the  wall?"  (Knocks  smarUy  one  knock 

—  and  then  two  —  separated  by  pause)  That  means  — "Quite 
safe  —  come."  (Knock  at  door  is  heard)  Here  she  comes. 
{Opens  door.  Becky  enters.  Sfie  starts  at  sight  of  Ermengardc) 
Don  t  l^e  frightened*  Becky.  (fiaUsking  Becky,  who  tries  to 
run  qff)  Miss  Ermengarde  is  onr  friend;  she's  asked  you  to 
oome  in  here^  because  she's  going  to  bring  a  box  of  good 
Uungs  up  here. 

BBCKT.  To  eat,  Miss-^—  (Bursting  in)  Things  that's  good 

to  eat? 

s.^A.  Yes,  and  we're  goincr  to  pretend  a  party. 

£RMENOASDfi.  And  you  shall  have  all  you  want  to  eat  

[Ail  dance  and  exclaim,  Becky  slofs  tkem  by  — 
BMKr.  Sh—  IFoinisdown. 

mcDfOABon.  Ok,  that  M  cat.  Miss  Minchin — but  there's 
Magus  and  Brasil  nuts  and  kHs  of  good  things  — 
^  ABCKT.  Ow  'ev'nly.  [Ermengarde  drops  sJuiwL 
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SARA.  Ermy,  you  go  for  the  box  and  we  will  set  the  table. 
[PuU  Ermengarde  out  of  the  door]^ 

BBCKT.  01i»  Miss  —  oh,  Mis8»  I  know  it's  you  that  asked  her 
to  let  me  come.  It  makes  me  ciy  to  think  of  it. 

BARA  (dieerftdly,  embracing  her).  No,  no,  you  mustn't  cry.  We 
must  make  haste  and  set  the  table.  What  can  we  put  on  it? 
(Sees  red  shawl)  Here's  her  shawl  — I  know  she  won't  mind. 
It  will  make  sucli  a  nice  red  table-cloth.  (Picks  it  up  arid 
spreads  it  on  table  unth  Becky* s  help)  What  next?  Okl 
{Clasps  hands  delightedly)  I  know,  I'll  look  for  something  in 
my  old  trunk,  that  I  used  to  have  what  I  was  a  prinoess. 
{Bm»  to  trunk,  opens  U  and  rummages  in  it.  Slops  and  seea 
Becky)  Becky,  do  you  know  what  a  banquet  is? 

BECKY.  No,  Miss,  is  it  something  to  be  et,  or  sometliing  to  be 
wore? 

/SARA  (silting  by  trunk).  It's  a  magnificent  feast.  Kings  have 
them,  and  Queens,  and  Lord  Mayors.  We  are  going  to  have 
one.  Now  begin  to  pretend  just  as  hard  as  ever  you  can  — 
and  straighten  the  richly  embroidered  table-doth.  [Sara  turns 
to  trunk  again,  as  Beehy  straightens  tahte-dath,  Beeky  then 
stands  J  squeezing  her  eyes  tight  shut,  elenehing  her  hands  and 
holding  her  breath.  Sara  takes  package  oj  handkerchiefs  from 
trunk,  rises  to  go  to  table,  sees  Becky  and  laughs. 

fiARA.  What  are  you  doing,  Becky? 

BBCKT  {opening  her  eyes  and  catching  her  breath).  I  was  pre- 
tending. Miss.  It  takes  a  good  bit  of  strength. 

BARA.  Yes,  it  does — just  at  first.  But  it  doesn't  take  so  much 
when  you  get  used  to  it.  I'm  used  to  it.  Now  what  do  you 

suppose  these  are? 

BECKY  (delighicd).  They  looks  like  'ankerchiefs,  'NBaSf  but  I 
know  they  ain't  

BA&A.  No,  they  are  not.  They  are  plates  and  napkins.  Gold 
and  silver  plates  and  richly  embroidered  napkina — to  match 
the  table-doth.  These  are  the  plates  and  Uiese  are  the 
Idns.  {Giving  each  bundle  to  Becky  separately)  You  must 
not  take  the  uapkiik»  for  the  plates,  or  the  plates  for  the 
napkins,  Becky. 
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BECKY.  Lor\  no,  Miss.  They  ain't  nothin*  like  each  other. 
SARA.  No,  the  y  Ve  not.   If  you  ptetend  hard  enoti^.  (&Ups 

back)  Don't  they  look  nice? 
BBCKT.  Jest  lovely*  Miss.   Particular  them  gcM  and  silver 


SARA.  ^  08j  but  the  embroideiy  on  the  napkins  is  beautiful;  nuns 
did  it  in  .1  convent  in  Spain.  (Siulderily)  Oh,  Becky,  1  for- 
got to  tell  you.   This  isn't  the  Bastille  now. 


BECKT  (ija^ly).  Ain't  it,  Miss?  Lor'  now,  what  has  it  tuined 
into?  I 

SABA  Qffandlif),  It's  a  marble  halL 
tmcKYjl  A  mMi)Ie  hall?  I  say  

SARA.  Yes,  it's  a  marble  hall  in  a  palace  —  it's  a  banquet  hall. 

BECE^'  {looking  around  rooniy  opening  eyes  mde).  A  banket  hall! 
//^ARJ^  No  —  a  banquet  hall  —  tliat  vv indow  opens  into  the 
vlst  conservatory  whera  the  tropical  plants  grow  —  (iSud- 
^piilf)  Oh»  that  reminds  me  of  flowers.  We  ought  to  have 
^me  flowers* 

BflcKT.  Oh,  yes.  Miss,  we  ought  to  have  some  flowers. 

SARA.  Where  can  we  get  flowers  from?  Oh,  the  trunk  again  — 
(Run,s  to  trunk,  tumbles  oid  the  contents.    Drags  out  old  .nini- 

mer  hat  iriih  flowers  on  it)  Here  tliey  are  {Tears  flowers 

qff  hat)  ^Miat  shall  we  put  them  in?  (Looks  about  arul  sees 
tBOsh-Mand)  Becky,  there's  something  that  l(x>ks  like  a  tooth- 
brush mug — but  it  isn't.  It's  a  aystal  flagon  —  bring  it 
here.  [Be<^  hrinffa  U  —  Sara  arranges  fiowers  in  iL 

BECKY.  There  you  are,  Miss,  a  Christmas  Dragon.  There's 
something  else  there,  Mibs,  Uiat  looks  like  a  soap  dish  —  but 
it  ain't.   Shall  I  get  it? 

ShjBjL  {nods ''Yes'').  Yes.  [Becky  brings  ii. 

BABik  {fakes  it  from  Becky),  It's  a  gold  epergne  encrusted  with 

gems.    (Wreaihes  flowers  about  U)    Oh,  Becky,  Becky  

{They  boih  yase  wUh  ddigkt.  Becky  dvteJies  her  lips  vdth  one 
hand  and  lifts  them  up  and  down)  Now  if  we  had  something 
for  bonbon  di.shes  —  there,  I  remember  —  I  saw  sometliing 

this  minute.  The  darling  old  trunk          {Crosses  to  it)  It's 

like  a  faiiy.  [Takes  out  bundle  of  wocl^  wrapped  in  scarlet  and 
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wkUe  tisme-paper.  Goes  back  of  table,  tears  off  paper  and 
twiMs  into  shapes  of  little  dishes. 
BECKY.  .\h,  Miss  Sara,  this  *epe  Blanket  Hall  —  I  mean  Ban- 
ket 'aU»  and  all  them  golden  gems  — ain't  them  beautiful? 
[Sara  puts  candle  on  table  from  mantd  Mlf*  Enter  Emunr 
garde  wUh  hamper  of  goodiee.  She  etarte  hatk  loi^  exdemor 

Hons  of  joy. 

ERMENQABDE.  Oh,  Sara,  you  are  the  cleverest  girl  I  ever 
saw. 

8AJU.  Isn't  it  nice?  They  arc  things  out  of  my  old  trunk. 

EBBiBNGABDB.  And  here's  the  hamper          (Sets  it  on  chair) 

You  take  the  things  out,  Sara.  You'll  make  them  look  nice. 
BBCKT.  Ye8»  Miss,  you  take  them  out  —  I  don't  daat  trust 

myself. 

SARA.  Thank  you          (Looks  in  box)    What  a  lovely  cake. 

{Takes  out  same  and  puts  it  on  table)  And  mince  pie  —  a 
chicken  patty  —  and  grapes  —  and  oranges  —  and  pliun  buna 
with  sugar  on  —  and  cisrstallised  fruit  in  an  angd  box  and 
chocolate  catamda. 

BBCKT.  Chocolate  camda  [Ananffing  thegoodiett  afe.»icsild 

table  is  quite  deooraied, 

BAR  A.  There. 

EHMENGAKDE.  It's  like  a  real  party. 
BECKY.  It's  like  a  Queen  s  table. 

BBMENGABDB  (eujden  thought).  Sara,  do  you  ever  pretend  you 
are  a  princess  now?  [Becky  puts  basket  on  bed^  and  ehaire  at 
/  table. 

SABA.  Oh,  yes,  I  have  to  pretend  it  all  the  time.  It  helps  me 
to  \ye  polite  to  people  when  they  are  rude  to  me.  I'm  a  prin- 
cess in  rai^s  and  tatters,  but  I'm  a  princess  inside. 

EBiiENGAaDE  {suddenLy).  Fll  tell  you  what,  Sara.  Pretend  you 
are  a  princess  now,  and  that  you  are  giving  a  banquet. 

BABA.  But  it  is  your  banquet — you  must  be  the  Frinoeas, 
Enny.  Well  be  your  maids  of  honour. 

smtfENGARDB.  Oh,  I  can*t  —  I'm  too  stupid  — and  I  don't 

know  how  —  ijou  be  her. 
BECKY.  Yes,  Miss  —  go  on,  you  be  her. 
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SABA.  Wdl,  if  yoa  want  me  to  (Paun, — Uim  suddenly) 

But  Fye  thou^t  d  somethnig  else         (Goes  to  fireplace) 

Yes,  there  is  a  lot  of  paper  and  rubbish  left  in  here.  If  we 
light  it,  it  will  blaze  up  for  a  few  minutes,  and  we  can  pre- 
tend it's  a  real  fire.    If  we  only  had  more  paper. 

£BM£NQAaD£  {wUh  suddeti  inapirationt  running  to  books).  I 
know  —  books  

SABA.  No^  no,  don't  tear  the  books,  Enny. 

EBMENGABDB  (pousSp  tkm  qwkkly).  The  curl  papers  then. 
(Runs  1o  Sara,  kneds  before  fire,  Sara  puUa  papers  off  Ermy'a 
head)   Oh,  oh,  they  hurt. 

ix\RA.  By  the  time  it  stops  blazing  we  shall  forget  it's  not 
being  real.  (Strikes  light  on  box,  starts  fire.  The  three  girls 
h^are  ti)    Doesn't  it  look  real?    Now  we  will  begin  the 

psoiy         (Fnom  hMnd  table)  Oh,  girls — this — (paper  off 

a  cM)  shall  be  my  oown,  and  this  my  so^tre.  (Making 
epUt  of  paper)  Advance,  fair  damsds,  and  be  seated  at  the 

banquet  table  (Sara  ^sing,^)  Tra-la-la  —  tra-la-la  

(Beats  time  nnlh  paper)  Take  each  other's  hand  and  ad- 
vance          (Becky  not  knotoing  how)    No,  no;  £rmy,  show 

Becky  how,  you  know  —  show  Becky.   (Sings  again)  Tra- 

larla         (Becky  and  Ermengarde  join  hands  and  dance  to 

ffitwte.  Becky  faUe  ceer  books,  Finatty  at  end  qf  strain  boiih 
are  in  fkaite^  —  dU  sit  together)  My  noble  father,  the  King, 
who  is  absent  on  a  long  journey,  has  commanded  me  to  feast 

you.    {Addressing  air)    Wiat  ho,  there   (Looking  into 

mid-air.  Ermy  and  Becky  look  puzzled^  not  understanding) 
Minstrds,  strike  up  with  your  viols  and  your  bassoons.  (£r- 
mengarde  and  Becky  look  ptmded,  Sara  expkdne  to  them,  re* 
stsmsng  her  natural  manner)  j^inoes  always  have  mmstrek 
at  the  feast.  Pretend  there*s  a  minstrd  gallery  up  there. 

(Points  up  toward  audience)  What  ho  there — strike  (Er- 

mengarde  and  Becky  stare  at  her  in  rapture,  then  jump  to  feet. 
Imitate  trombone,  humming  "Johnny,  get  your  hair  cut,''  At 
end  cf  eong  they  sit)  Now  we  will  begin. 
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Close  your  eyes  ti^t  now  and  fancy 

How  Grandmother  looked  when  a  girl, 
With  soft  dimpled  cheek  and  manners  so  sweet. 

With  her  powder,  patches  and  curL 
Suppose  I  pretend  I  am  like  her 

With  her  quaint,  dainty  ways*  at  a  ball,  — 
See  the  danoe  she  is  in  —  'tis  about  to  b^n; 

Can  you  fancy  scene,  costumes  and  all? 

Suppose  you  were  all  at  this  old-fashioned  ball. 

Suppose,  suppose,  suppose  

Here's  what  you  w^ouM  see  if  you  could  be 
Her  guest  at  a  dance  of  73. 

Suppose  in  a  far-off  eountiy* 

In  the  days  of  long  ago. 
You've  entered  the  gate  at  the  time  of  a  Ubd 

In  a  garden  of  Tokio. 

Can  you  see  the  Japanese  maidens  ^ 

With  their  dainty  figures  so  small, 
See  the  dance  they  are  in  —  it's  about  to  begin. 

Can  you  fanqy         flowers  and  all? 

Suppose  you  are  hid  in  Snowflower's  chair. 

Suppose,  suppose,  suppose. 
See  their  black  heads  bow  low  as  th^  dance  to  and  fro? 

These  quaint  little  geishas  of  Tokio? 

Suppose  in  the  fairies'  countiy. 

Where  the  moss  makes  a  carpet  green 
Out  under  the  tree's  with  their  rustling  leaves 

At  the  Court  of  the  Elfin  Queen, 
You  could  hide  yourself  in  a  tree-top 

And  peep  into  Hasel  Brush  Hall, 
See  the  dance  th^  are  in  —  'tis  about  to  begin. 

See  the  Brownies,  moonbeams  and  aU? 
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Suppose  you  are  thm,  unseen  to  the  stare^ 

Suppose,  suppose,  suppose. 
Here's  what  you  would  see  if  you  could  be 
A  visiting  sprite  in  the  top  of  a  tree. 

[Door  i$  ikroMM  sioUnUy  open*  EnUr  M\m»  Mitukau  Ermy 
dwe$  under  table,  Becky  cowers  teUh  cake  in  hand;  afienoardB 
jmU  cake  back  on  table.  Sara  stands  behind  table  wiih  crown  on. 

MISS  MiNCHiN.  What  does  this  mc^in? 

ERMEXG.\RDE  {undcT  table).  It's  a  party. 

mss  MiNcniN  (to  Becky).  You  audacious  creature.  You  leave 

the  house  in  the  morning. 
BSCKT.  Ye8»  mum. 

KnaBMOABDB.  Don't  send  her  away,  plcase.  My  aunt  sent  me 
a  bos  full  of  good  things  


es,  mum  —  an*  we're  only  just  'avin*  a  party. 
MISS  MINCHIN  {witheringly).  So  I  see,  with  the  Princess  Sara  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  (Turns  on  Sara)  This  is  your  doing, 
I  know  —  Ermengarde  would  have  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing.  You  decorated  the  table,  I  suppose,  with  this  rub* 
bish.  (To  Becky)  Go  back  to  your  garret.  [Bed^  eroesee^ 
eleale  off,  face  in  apron. 
mas  MiNCUiN  (to  Ermengarde).  Ermengarde,  put  those  thingB 
in  the  hamj>er.  (To  Sara)  As  for  you,  I  will  attend  to  you 
to-morrow.  You  shall  have  neither  breakfast,  dinner  nor 
supper! 

BkRA.  I've  had  neither  dinner  nor  supper  to-day.  Miss  liGn- 
diin* 

loss  mNCHiN.  Then  all  the  better.  Yon  will  have  sometUng 
to  mnember.   Don't  look  at  me  like  that.   (Sara  hoe  not 

taken  her  eyes  from  Miss  Minchin.  To  Krinengardcj  after  see- 
ing her  books  on  floor  —  Sara  front  of  tabic)  Ermengarde, 
you  have  brought  your  beautiful  new  books  into  this  dirty 
garret;  pick  them  up  and  go  back  to  bed.  You  will  stay 
there  all  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  write  to  your  papa.  What 
would  he  say,  if  he  knew  where  you  are  to-ni|^t? 

.EBMDraiABDB.  I  dou't  knOW,  Miss  Miiw^m. 
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MiBB  MiMCHiN.  Take  that  liaiiq[)er, 

EBiCENOARDB.  Yes,  Miss  Mtn^l^iii.    (DoM  $0*  ExiUf  twmmg 

at  door)  Cat  

\Noise  heard  of  her  fallijig  doum  ,stairs. 

MIBB  MmcHiN  {turning  on  Sara  fiercely).  What  are  you  think- 
ing of  —  why  do  you  stare  at  me  in  that  fashion? 

flABA  (ptietly)*  I  was  wondering. 

HUB  lONCHIN.  What? 

BARA  (not  pertly  hut  sadly  and  qtdeUy).  I  was  wondering  what 

my  papa  would  say  if  he  knew  where  I  am  to-night. 

MISS  MiNCHiN  {threateningly).  You  insolent  minx,  how  dare 
you !  I  will  leave  you  to  wonder.   Go  to  bed  at  once.  [Esciis. 

BAAA  Q^i  alone,  takc.9  np  Emily ^  sits  on  ottoman).  There  isn't 
any  party  left,  Emily  —  ibsre  isn't  any  princess  —  thm*a 
nothing  left  but  the  prisoner  in  the  Bastille.  (Hmi  dovm  and 
cries  softly)  I  won't  ciy.  (7*0  table  vnih  Emily)  111  go  to 
bed  and  sleep.  I  can't  pretend  any  more  to-night.  (Bhwe 
out  candle)    I  wish  I  could.    {Going  to  bed)    1*11  go  to  sleep 

and  perhaps  a  dream  will  come  to  pretend  for  me          ( Takes 

qff  shoes  —  in  bedy^^^U  suppose  a  little  to  m&ke  it  easier. 
Suppose  there  was  a  bright  fire  in  that  grate  —  with  lots  of 
little  dancing  flames  «x;Mmppose  there  was  a  soft  rug  on  the 
floor  and  that  was  a  comfortable  chair  ^  and  suppose  the 

attic  was  furnished  in  lovely  colours          (Voiee  becomes 

dreamy)  And  suppose  there  was  a  little  table  by  the  fire 
with  a  little  hot  supper  on  it  —  and  siij)pose  this  was  a  beau- 
tiful soft  bed  with  white  sheets  and  fleecy  blankets  and  large 

downy  inllows— suppose — sup-p-ose — sup-po-ee  [FaUe 

adeep, 

[Ram  Doss  appears  at  uindowvM  three  other  laecars*  Hecmt' 
ties  one  dark  lantern.  Surveys  the        sees  Sara  asleep,  raiees 

windmCy  enters  with  other Sy  and  without  iioi-:>c  7}iakeif  the  trick 
charigey  bringing  even/thing  through  window.  Firsts  three  men 
help  liam  Dass  to  clear  away  the  old  furniture.  After  furniture 
is  cleared,  Indian  Avff  is  brought  on  and  placed.  At  end  of 
change  three  lamps  are  brought  on.  Ram  Dass  lays  fire  in  grate 
and  brfore  ligkfyig  same  stands  with  Uf^ted  taper  in  front 
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grate  which  u  signal  for  other  lascars  in  light  their  lamps.  Dis- 
covered, three  Uiscars  standing  by  their  respective  lamps  with 
SMed  arm$.  Ram  Dan  then  takes  hooks  from  iray  Oft  UMe, 
|wf9  Aem  an  euMom^  and  exUt  ikraugh  window* 
[San  wakea  dmdy^  mm  ih$  wonderful  dkmge  and  i$  howBr 
dered. 

SARA.  What  a  nice  dream.  I  feel  quite  warm.  (Stretches  out 
arms,  feels  blanket  dreamily)  I  don't  want  to  wake  up  — 
{Trying  to  deep)  Oh,  I  am  awakening.  {Opens  eyes,  sees 
emytking  —  thinks  she  is  dreaming)  I  have  not  wakened, 
rm  dreaming  jret  {Looks  asround-  smMUng,  bewildered  biA 
waldng)  It  does  not  mdt  away> — it  stays.  I  never  had 
sndi  a  dream  before.  (Pushes  beddoikes  aside,  puts  feet  on 
floor,  smUing)  I  am  dreaming,  I'm  getting  out  of  bed. 
{Closes  eyes  as  she  gets  out,  as  if  to  prolong  dream;  then  opens 
eyes)  Ym  dreaming,  it  stays  re^l  —  I'm  dreaming,  it  feels 
real.  {Moves  forward,  staring  about  her)  It's  bewitched,  or 
I'm  bewitched.  (fVords  hurrying  thsmsdses)  1  only  think  I 
see  it  all.  But  if  I  can  only  ke^  on  thinking  it,  I  don't 
ore,  I  don't  care.  (Sudden  ou&urst  cf  emtitum*  Sees  fire 
and  runs  to  it)  A  fire,  a  little  supper.  {Kneels  at  fire  —  hands 
before  it)  A  fire  I  only  dreamed  wouldn't  be  hot.  {Jumping 
up,  sees  dressing-gown  and  slippers)  A  dressing-gown !  {Hold- 
ing it  to  face,  then  putting  it  on)  It  is  real  —  it  is,  it  must  be. 
It's  wann»  it's  soft.  (Puts  feet  in  slippers,  cries  out)  Slip- 
pen  —  thcgr  are  real  too.  They  are  ieal»  it's  all  reaL  I  am 
not — I  am  not  dreaming.  (Sees  bocks  on  euMms.  Runslo 

them)  Books,  books          {Opens  one,  turns  over  leaves  rapidly) 

Some  one  has  written  something.  Oh,  what  is  it?  {Runs  to 
lamp.  Reads  alond)  "To  the  little  girl  in  the  garret,  from  a 
friend."    {Clasping  book  to  her  breast y  grabs  up  Emily  and 

hugs  her)   Oh  Emily,  oh  papa          (Kneds)  Papa,  I  have 

a  friend,  I  have  a  friend! 
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ACT  m 

Scene.  Mr,  Carrirfard's  study  in  home  next  door  to  Misa 
Minchin*s  seminary  for  young  ladies.  Room  handsomely  f  ur^ 
niehed.  Window  looks  out  on  mnier  street.  Chairs^  bric-i^-brac 
cabinetf  eurtamsp  mth  soft  cushions  on  toindow  seat,  lady's  writ- 
ing-desJc,  fireplace  wi^  fire-dogs.  A  table  with  hooks  on  it^  and  a 
big  armchair  nearby.  Oriental  rugs  on  floor  unih  a  tiger* s  head 
rug  for  Donald.  Large  sofa  beside  baby  grand  piano.  NoaKs 
ark  unth  animals  in  U, 

At  the  rise  of  curtain:  Door  opens.  Enter  Ram  Dass,  followed 
by  Donald,  Maade,  Nora,  and  Janet  CamUdifieL    Ram  Doss 
stands  up  stage,  Donald  with  a  whoop  sits  on  tiger*s  head.  Made 
and  Nora  to  piano,  to  play  unth  toys  in  ark, 
■  JAXCT.  riciisc  tell  Mr.  Carrisford  we  can  wait  as  long  as  he 

likes.    We'll  go  away  if  he  doesn't  want  us.    We're  only 

come. to  cheer  him  up  a  little. 
BAM  DA88.  The  Sahib  will  be  glad.  I  go.  [Exits. 
DOKAiA.  1*11  sit  here  on  the  tiger's  head.  Gee  up  —  gee  iq>  — 

gee  up!  Fm  on  the  tiger's  head. 
JANST.  Now,  Donald,  you  must  remember,  Mr.  Carrisford  haa 

been  very  ill,  and  when  you  come  to  cheer  up  a  person  who  is 

ill  you  don't  cheer  him  up  at  the  top  of  your  voice. 
DONALD  iridinrj  tiger  s  head).  Well,  I  can  cheer  him  up  better 

when  I'm  sitting  on  the  tiger  s  head  than  I  can  on  a  chair. 

Gee  up   [FaUsoff. 

jAUBT.  You  can  sit  there,  if  you'll  be  quiet.  (Crosses  and  sits 

in  ehair)  Mr.  Carrisford  is  very  anxious  to-day.  He  is  waitr 

ing  for  pai>a  to  come  back  from  Paris.   Mamma  said  we 

might  help  pass  the  time  for  him  —  because  he  likes  us  when 

we're  quiet.  {At  piano  with  animals)  I'm  going  to  be  quiet. 
UAZiE  (with  her).  So  am  I. 

TONALD  (riding  tiger  boisterously).  We'll  all  be  as  quiet  as  mice. 
JANET  (to  kim).  Mice  don't  make  a  noise  like  that. 
DONALD.  A  whole  lot  of  mice  mi^t.  A  thousand  mice  mi^t. 
JANBT  (sever eljj).  I  don't  believe  fifty  thousand  mice  might. 

And  we  have  to  be  as  quiet  as  one  uiou^e.    I'm  Ike  oldest 
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and  I'm  ie^>onsible.   [Mazie  gets  down  from  the  piano,  and 
piukn  Donald  off  tiger's  head  on  to  the  floor.  Be  rekdiates 
puMng  her  off  on  toffaor, 
ICAXIB.  Oh,  Donald,  you  are  rough! 

DONALD.  You  pushed  me  off,  I  pushed  you  off.  [Sits  on  tiger 
again. 

JASET  {arranges  pillows).  Now,  that  will  be  ready  for  him  when 
JElam  Dass  brings  him  in,  poor  thing.  {Leans  head  on  hands 
on  iable)  ^  Oh  deat,  I  wish  papa  would  come.  I  do  hope  he 
win  say  he  has  found  the  lost  little  giiL 

DOiiAij).  Yes. 

NORA.  Perhaps  he  will  bring  her  back  from  Paris. 

DONALD.  I  wish  he  would.   She  could  tell  us  al>out  when  her 

papa  shot  this  tiger  in  India.  Mr.  Carrisford  said  Captain 

Crewe  shot  it. 

lEAZEB.  I  want  her  to  be  found  because  I  want  to  play  with  her* 
vost^^  I  want  her  to  be  found  because  I'm  sorry  for  h^. 
jAmer.  Fm  aony  for  her.  Perhaps  she's  a  poor  little  beggar 
in  the  streets.  She  has  no  father  and  no  mother,  and  Mr. 

Carrisford  does  not  know  where  she  is.   He  only  thinks  she 
was  sent  to  a  boarding-school  in  Paris.  [Donald  throws  ani- 
mals into  ark. 
CBSUDfaxx.  Oh,  ah,  Donald! 

HOAA.  Fbpa  has  been  to  ever  so  many  schools  to  look  lot  her. 
KAZD.  But  he  could  never  find  her. 

lANBT.  But  he  went  to  Paris  on  Thursday  because  he  heard  of 

a  school  where  there  was  a  little  girl  whose  papa  died  in 

India.    If  he  doesn't  find  her  this  time,  he  says  he  shall  not 

know  what  to  do.   [Donald  bangft  the  piano, 
JANST  AND  MAZIE.  Oh,  Donald,  Donald! 
MORA.  Oh,  I  wish  it  was  time  for  him  to  oome.   (To  window) 

Bering  she  is  cold  and  miserable  somevdiere.  And  all'  the 

while,  Mr.  Carrisford  wants  her  so  much. 
MAZIE  {tearfully).  Perhaps  she's  out  in  the  wet  in  bare  feet  and 

torn  frock.    It  makes  me  want  to  cry. 
DONALD  {taking  stage  manfully).  I  say,  if  papa  doesn't  bring 
her  back  from  Paris,  let  s  all  go  and  look  for  her,  — eveiy 
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one  of  us.  Let's  go  to  the  park  and  stand  at  the  gate*  and 
every  time  we  see  a  little  girl  let's  ask  her  what  her  name  is. 
JAMBT  {desperatdjf)*  We  can't  let  her  stay  lost  and  be  poor  al- 
ways when  she  oui^t  to  be  so  rich  and  live  in  sudi  a  beau* 
tifiil  house.  I  can't  bear  it. 

[Door  opens.  Enter  CarrUJord  and  Ram  Doss,  They  cross  to 
armchair. 

CHILDREN  {tohen  they  see  him).  Oh,  Mr.  Carrisford,  there  you 
arel  Oh»  how  do  you  do.  {Rmwmg  to  km  and  leading  kim 
down, 

GABBisvoBD.  How  do  you  do^  my  dean;  xt*s  veiy  good  of  you 
to  come  and  see  me. 

CHILDREN.  Oh,  no! 
NORA.  We  like  to  come. 

JANET  {who  has  fixed  pillows  for  Carrisford).  ^lamma  said  we 
might  come  and  see  you  on  our  way  from  the  party. 

KAzm.  We  wanted  to  show  you  our  party  frocks. 

DONAiJ).  We're  not  going  to  make  a  noise.  [BUnuyMdU, 

CABsnvoBD.  Oh*  dear  me,  let  me  see — how  smart  you  all  aie. 
Let  me  look  at  you.  [Donald  stnOs^  tkwing  coat  and  panU. 

DONALD.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  back?  [Shomng  it. 

NORA.  Mamma  lent  me  her  locket. 

MAZIS  (showing  frock).  Mine  is  quite  a  new  frock. 

DONALD.  I  have  four  pockets.  {Showing  them)  One»  two^ 
three  —  (Loges  fourth;  suddenly  finds  U)  Ah*  four. 

.GABBiSFOBD.  I  have  outy  two. 

DONALD.  Oh«  ho,  he  has  only  two! 

JANET.  Do  you  think  you  are  any  better,  Mr.  Carrisford? 
CARRISFORD.  I'm  afraid  not,  Janet.    I'm  anxious  and  it  isn't 

good  for  me.  I  shall  be  better  if  your  papa  brings  me  good 

news.  Ram  Dass,  you.  may  go.  [Exit  Earn  Doss, 
NORA.  He  won't  be  long  now.  When  he  comes  from  Paris*  he 

always  comes  in  the  afternoon. 
DONALD.  I  say,  I'll  go  to  the  window  and  watch  lor  the  cab. 

Mazic,  you  come  and  watch  too. 
JANET.  Mr.  Carrisford,  do  you  think  he  will  come  back  and 

say  he  has  found  the  lost  htUe  girl? 
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GABBisFORD.  I  hope  SO,  Jaoet,  I  hope  ao*  I  shall  be  veiy  un- 
happ^  if  he  does  not. 

MORA.  Do  you  think  that  perhaps  she  is  so  poor  that  she  is 
begging  in  the  streets  this  veiy  minute — irbSio  we  are  wait- 
ing for  her  to  be  found? 

CARRiSFORD  (startled  and  miserable),  I  hope  not  —  I  hope  not 
—  Heaven  knows  what  she  may  be  doing.  That  is  what 
makes  me  so  miserable. 

DONALD  (shouts  Jrom  window).  Here's  a  cab»  here's  a  cab  — 

aum  Oh  

DONALD.  I  believe  it's  going  to  stop  here.  {CarrUfard  rimt, 
partly  hums  up  stags.  Nora  and  Jansi  fise)  Oh,  no,  it  isn't* 

and  there's  only  a  fat  old  lady  in  it  with  a  blue  bonnet  on. 

[Carrisford  sinks  back  itUo  chair. 
JANET.  Oh,  Donald,  you  must  be  careful. 
DONALD.  I  was  careful.  It  was  a  cab.  The  cabman  looked  at 

this  house  when  the  umbrella  was  poked  out. 
CASuapoBD  {pais  Jans^s  hand).  You  are  a  nice  little  girl* 

Janet.  Thank  you. 
XAmr  (knsds  hssids  kim),  I  wish  I  could  dieer  you  up  untH 

papa  does  come  —  but  when  anyone  ieeU  lii  perhaps  cheer- 
ing up  in  too  loud. 

CARRISFORD.  Oh,  no,  no  

lAMBT.  May  we  talk  about  the  little  girl? 

CABSiaiOBD.  I  don't  think  I  can  talk  about  anything  dae  just 

now. 

xoRA.  We  like  her  so  much.  We  call  her  the  little  lost  Prin- 
cess. 

CARRISFORD.  Do  you,  —  why? 

JANET.  Because  she  will  be  so  rich  when  she  is  found  that  she 
will  be  quite  like  a  little  princess.  Is  it  true  that  her  papa 
gave  all  of  his  money  to  one  of  his  friends  to  spend  in  a  mine 
that  had  diamonds  in  it  —  and  then  his  frigid  thought  he 
had  lost  all  and  lan  away  because  he  fdt  as  if  he  was  a  lob- 
ber? 

NORv.  But  he  wasn't  really,  you  know! 

CABBisFoaD.  No»  he  wasn't  really.  The  mine  turned  out  well 
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after  all.    But  It  was  too  late.    Captain  Crewe  was  dead. 

If  he  had  lived  he  and  his  Utile  girl  would  have  been  veiy 

rich  indeed. 
XANST.  I'm  aorry  for  the  friend. 
GABRiBFOBD.  Are  you? 
JANET.  I  can*t  help  it. 

CARRISFORD.  I  aiii  sorry  for  hiui  too.   /  am  the  Iriciid,  Janet. 

JANET.  Oil,  de-ar  Poor  Mr.  Carrisford. 

NORA.  Oh,  papa  must  find  her! 
JANET.  Yes,  he  must  find  her! 

DONALD  (fr<mtDindoWfdaneingup  and  down  in  Mol  vrith  MomU). 

Here  he  is,  here  he  is. 
ALL.  Oh,  ah  

CABRISFORD  {trying  to  rise),  I  wish  I  could  get  up,  but  it*s  no 
use,  I  cannot,  I  cannot   [Nora  and  Janet  to  vnndow. 

JANET  {coming  dovm).  But  there  isn't  any  Utile  girl.  [Enter 
Ram  Doss. 

RAM  DAss.  Sahib*  Mr.  Carmichael  is  at  the  door. 
ALL.  May  we  go? 

CABBmvoBD.  Yes,  yes,  go,  go  IChUdrmegmmtnaminff, fol- 
lowed by  Ram  Dose, 

CARMICHAEL  {outside).  No,  no,  children.  Net  new 
CHILDREN.  Daddy,  daddy  

CABMiciiAEL.  Not  now,  —  you  can  come  in  after  I  have  talked 

with  Mr.  Carrisford.  Go  away  and  play  with  Bam  Dass. 
CHILDREN.  All  right.  [Enter  Carmidiael. 
GARRisFOBD  {shaking  hande),  I  am  glad  to  see  you  —  very 

glad.  Pray  sit  down.  What  news  do  you  bring? 
CARMICHAEL  {sits).  No  good  news,  I  am  sorry  to  say.    I  went 

to  the  school  in  Paris  and  saw  the  Utile  girl.  But  she  is  not 

the  child  you  are  searching  for. 
GABBifiFOBD.  Then  the  search  must  begin  all  over  again. 
CABiocHAJBL.  Fm  afraid  80. 

CABRISFORD.  Have  you  aqy  uew  suggestiODs  to  make? 
CARiacHASL.  Well,  perhaps.  Are  you  quite  sure  the  child  was 

put  in  a  school  in  Paris? 
CAiiiusj;x>aD.  My  dear  i'eUow,  I  am  sure  of  nothing. 
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CARUffifiHAffiif  But  you  thought  the  school  was  in  Paris? 

GARRisFORO.  Because  her  mother  was  a  French  woman,  and 
had  wished  that  the  child  should  be  educated  in  Paris.  It 
seemed  011I7  likely  that  she  should  be  there. 

CARBncHAEL.  I  assuTC  you  I  have  searched  the  adiools  in  Paris 
thoroughly.  The  journey  I  have  just  returned  from  was 
really  my  last  hope. 

CABBiftFOBD.  Carmichael,  I  must  Bud  her,  —  I  shall  never  get 
wdl  until  I  do  find  her  and  give  her  the  fortune  the  mine 
has  made.  It  is  hers,  and  she,  poor  child,  may  be  begging 
in  the  streets.  Poor  Crewe  put  into  the  scheme  every  penny 
he  owned,  and  he  £ed  thinking  I  had  mined  him. 

CARiOCHAEL.  You  Were  not  yourself  at  the  time.  You  were 
stricken  with  brain  fever  two  days  after  you  left  the  place 
—  remember  that. 

CABBISPOBD.  Yes,  and  when  I  returned  to  consciousness,  poor 
Crewe  was  dead. 

t^kmrnyghja^  You  did  not  remember  the  child;  you  did  not 
speak  ol  her  for  months. 

CABBisFORO.  No,  I  had  forgotten,  and  now  I  shall  never  re- 
member. 

CARMICHAEL.  Come,  come.   We  shall  find  her  yet.  [Rises. 
CAftaiaiS>ORD.  We  will  find  her  if  we  search  eveiy  city  in 

Europe.  Help  me  to  find  her.  [Shake  hands. 
rAMCTffBTAgr.  We  wUl  find  her.  As  you  say — if  she  is  alive 

she  is  somewhere.  We  have  searched  the  schook  in  Paris. 

Let  us  try  London. 
CARRisFORD.  There  arc  schools  enough  in  London.    By  the 

wav,  there  is  one  next  door. 
GABMicHAEL.  Then  we  will  begin  there.    We  cannot  begin 

nearer  than  next  door. 
CABBiaitWP.  There's  a  child  there  who  interests  me.  But  she 

is  not  a  pupil.   (Enter  Ram  Dose)   ^e  is  a  little  forlorn 

creature  as  unlike  poor  Crewe  as  a  cbild  could  be.  Well, 

Ram  Dass?  

BAM  DASS.  Sahib,  the  child,  slie  herself  has  come  —  the  eliild 

the  Sahib  felt  pity  for.   She  brings  back  the  monkey  who 
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had  again  run  away  to  her  garret.    I  have  asked  that  she 
remaio.   It  was  my  thought  that  it  would  pkaae  the  Sahib 
to  see  and  speak  with  her. 
ftfuyimtAwr^  Who  18  she? 

csABBiapoBD.  God  knows.  She  ia  the  child  I  spoke  ol.  (To 
Ram  Dobb)   Yes,  yes,  I  shouM  like  to  see  her.  [ChOdrm 

enteTf  except  Donaldy  crying  and  dancing  vyiih  joy, 
JANET.  Mr.  Carrisford,  Mr.  Carrisford,  papa,  papa,  the  little 
girl,  she's  the  little  girl  we  saw  at  the  school  

oAi^i^niiAm.  AMD  CARRISFORD.   At  the  SchooI? 

NOBA.  She  was  quite  a  rich  little  girl  in  a  beautiful  frock. 
MAzn.  And  now  she's  poor  and  thin  and  ragged — at  leeat 

almost  ragged. 

[Enter  Mrs.  Carmichael. 
MRS.  c:armicua£l.  My  dears,  my  dears,  what  are  you  talking 

about  —  all  at  once? 
JANST.  It's  the  Uttle  girl  who  made  up  names  about  us  —  and 

now  she's  quite  poor  and  shabby. 
MAEDB.  She  brought  the  monkey  back. 
DONALD  (runa  on  — joining  cbmoiff*).  I  tty»  I  say*  she  won't 

come  in,  she  won't  come  m, — I  want  her  to  come  in! 

She  talked  Indian  to  Ram  Dass,  but  she  won't  come  in. 

[During  this  he  jumps  behind  Mr.  Carrisford^  pulls  his  baih 

robe  —  is  taken  away  by  his  father, 

cukBBifloroRD  {to  Ram  Dass),  She  spoke  Hindustani? 

BAiinASB.  Yes»  Sahib,  a  few  words. 

CABBisaroBD.  Ask  her  to  come  here.  [Exit  Bam  D(m. 

^/kwtnak'mr,  (to  Carrisford).  You  must  compose  yourself.  Re- 
member your  weakness.  The  fact  tliat  the  cliild  knows  a 
little  Hiiuiustani  may  mean  nothing.  Don't  prepare  your- 
self for  another  disappoiutment. 

CABBI8FOBD.  No»  no. 

CARMfCiiAiCTi  (fo  Donald),  Here,  you  young  lascaL 

[Spankmg.  EnUr  Sara  toith  monkey  in  arm* 
1CB8.  GABiacHAXL.  I  bcUeve  it  is  the  same  diildy  but  I  should 

not  have  known  her. 
SARA.  Your  monkey  got  away  again.   He  came  to  my  garret 
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window  and  I  took  him  in  last  night.   I  would  have  brought 

him  back  if  it  had  not  been  so  late.  I  knew  you  were  ill  and 

might  not  Uke  to  be  disturbed. 
CABSisFORD.  That  was  very  thoughtful  of  yoa. 
BABA.  Shall  I  give  him  to  the  lascar? 
CABBnaoBD.  How  do  yoa  know  he  is  a  lascsr? 
BABA«  Oh,  I  know  k8(»rs.  I  was  bom  in  India. 
CARRiSFORD  {excited).  Were  you?    {Holds  out  his  Iiand)  Come 

here.    (To  Ram  Doss)   Ram  Dass,  take  the  monkey  away. 

(Exit  Ram  Dass  with  monkey.    To  Sara)    Come,  you  live 

nest  door,  do  you  not? 
SABA.  YeB»  sir,  I  live  at  "Mim  UBnchin's. 
GABBiaiOBD.  She  keeps  a  boaiding-schooL  But  yoa  are  not  a 

pupil,  aie  yon? 
BARA.  I  don't  know  what  I  am, 
CARRISFORD.  Why  not? 

BASA.  At  first  I  was  a  pupil  and  a  parlour-boarder^  but  now  

CARHISFORD.   What  HOW? 

BABA.  I  sleep  in  the  ganet  next  to  the  scullery-maid.  I  run 
emuods  fxxt  the  cook  and  I  teach  the  little  ones  their 

KBB.  GABmcBAiSL  (to  Mt.  Cofmiduui).  Poor  little  thing. 

C.VKRisFORD  (gestures  to  Carmichacl  as  If  agitation  was  too  much 

for  him).  Question  her,  Carmichael,  —  I  cannot. 
CARHICHAEL.  What  do  you  mean  by  "at  first,''  my  child? 
BABik  (fuming  to  him).  When  I  was  first  taken  there  by  p^pa. 
nAWMtrwAw^  Where  is  your  lather? 

SABA.  My  papa  died.  "  He  lost  all  his  mcmegr,  and  there  was 
none  IdFt  for  me,  and  so  

CARRISFORD.  Camiicliael ! 

CARMICHAEL  {pantomime  with  wife).  And  so  —  you  were  sent 
up  into  the  garret  and  made  a  little  drudge?  That  s  about 
it.  Isn't  it? 

SABA.  There  was  no  one  to  take  care  of  me.   I  belong  to 

GABBiBfOBD  (tftMug  in).  How — how — did  your  father  kse 

his  money? 
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SARA.  He  didn't  lose  it  himself.  He  had  a  friend  he  was  very 
fond  of  —  he  was  very  fond  of  him  -  -  it  was  his  friend  who 
took  his  money.  I  don't  know  how.  {To  Carmichael)  1 
dan't  imdersiand.  {To  Carrisford)  He  trusted  his  IrieDd  too 
much. 

GARRI8FORD  {atjitcded),  But  the  friend  might  not  have  meant 

to  do  harm.   It  might  have  happened  through  a  mistake. 
SARA.  But  the  suffering  was  just  as  bad  for  my  papa.  It 

killed  him  

CARRisi-xjRD  {faints),  Carmichael! 

IConfiision.  Carmichael  goes  to  Carrisford,  Sara  Hands  brfore 

thenh  bewildered;  she  fides  up  shatd  and  starts  to  go* 
SABA.  I  think  I  had  better  go. 

CARRISFORD  {recoffering) .  Stay.  What  was  your  lather*8  name? 

SARA.  His  name  was  Ralph  Crewe  

CARRISFORD.  Oh  

SARA.  Captain  Czewe  —  perhaps  you  knew  him.  He  died  in 
India. 

GAB8IBFOBD.  Ye8»  jes,  jes  —  CarmichaeU  it  is  the  childl 
SABA  {looking  from  Cwntuford  to  Carmidiael,  trembUng),  What 
does  he  mean?  What  child  am  I? 

CARRISFORD.  I  was  your  father's  friend  —  he  loved  uie  —  he 
trusted  me  —  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have  known  —  but 
now   [Sinks  hack. 

MRS.  cARMicHA£L  (to  Sora).  My  dear  little  girl.  My  poor  lit- 
tle girl! 

[Chfildren  start  to  go  to  Sara;  Janet  Mops  them, 
SARA.  Did  he  know  my  papa?   Was  he  the  wicked  frimd? 

Oh,  do  tell  me! 

MRS.  (  ARMiCHAEL.  He  was  not  wicked,  my  dear;  he  did  not 
really  lose  your  papa's  money  —  he  only  thought  he  had  lost 
it  —  he  was  ill  —  and  when  he  got  well  —  your  poor  papa 
was  dead,  and  he  didn't  know  where  to  find  you. 

SARA.  And  I  was  at  Miss  Minchin's  all  the  time. 

MRS.  CABMicHAEL.  Ycs,  he  saw  you  pass  by,  and  he  was  sorrif 
for  you,  and  he  told  Ram  Dass  to  climb  through  your  attic 
window  and  try  to  make  you  comfortable  
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GARA  (joyfully).  Did  Ram  Dass  bring  the  things,  —  did  he  tell 

Ram  Dan  ta  do  it  ?  Did  he  make  the  dream  that  came  true? 
iiBs.  CTAianfirAfifN  Yes — yes  —  my  dear  —  he  did.    He  is 

land  and  good,  and  was  sony  for  you. 
flAKA  (going  to  Carrisford).  You  sent  the  things  to  me  —  the 

beautiful  things  —  the  beautiful,  beautiful  things  —  you  sent 

them? 

CARRISFORD.  Yes  —  jxx)?  dear  child  —  I  did. 

BAJEUk.  Then  it  is  you  who  are  my  friend.   [Kneels  to  Carrisford. 

8BBVANT  (outMe),  Pardou  me»  Madam,  but  Mr.  Carrisford  is 
not  well  enou^  to  see  visitors. 

11180  lONCHiN  (partly  off  stage).  I  am  sorry  (eniera  door)  to  dis- 
turb Mr.  Carrisford,  but  I  must  see  him  at  once.  I  have  ex- 
planations to  make.  (Meeting  Carmichael)  I  am  Miss  Min- 
chin,  the  proprietress  of  "  The  Young  Ladies'  Seminary*'  next 
door. 

CARmCHABL.  So  you  are  Miss  Minchin? 
msB  lOKCHiN.  I  am,  sir. 

CAKMiCfrAiCTi.  In  that  case  you  have  arrived  at  the  right  time. 
11188  MnfCHiN.  I  have  come  to  explain  that  an  insol^t  charity 

pupil  of  mine  has  intruded  here  without  my  knowledge. 

[Sees  Sara. 

CARRISFORD  (to  Sara).  There,  there,  it's  all  right. 

MiBB  lONCHiN.  You  are  here  still  —  the  forwardness  of  such 
conduct  —  («fid^nan%)  go  home  at  once — you  shall  be  se- 
verdy  punishedi  Go  home  at  once,  at  onoel  ' 
{Sara  rises  and  starts  to  go. 

JANET.  Oh,  please  don't  let  her  go. 

ALL  cuiLDR£N  ((going  to  Mr.  Carruford).  Oh,  please  don't  let 

her  go! 

GABBispoBD.  No,  uo  —  shc  is  uot  going. 

ALL  CHILDREN.  Ah   •  / 

[Childrsn  back  to  sofa* 
mm  imvcHiN.  Not  going  

CARRISFXJRD.  No,  Miss  Miuchin.  She  is  not  going  home  —  if 
you  ^nve  your  house  that  name.  Her  home  for  the  future 
will  be  with  me. 
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MISS  MINCHIN.  With  7J0U,  with  you,  —  what  does  this  mean? 
,  CARRisFO&D.  That  she  is  done  with  you.  Madam,  —  with  you 

and  her  miaery  and  her  garret. 
lOSB  lOMCHiN.  I  am  dumbfounded.  Such  insults.  (To  Sara) 

This  is  your  dmng  —  come  back  to  the  school  at  ODoe.  [SlarU 

fortoard  a»  though  to  take  her, 
CARMiCHAEL  {coming  down).  That  will  not  do,  Miss  Minchin. 
MISS  MINCHIN  (violently).  Not  do? .  How  dare  you  interfere! 

(To  Carrisford)   How  dare  youf  She  shall  go  back  if  I  have 

to  call  in  the  police. 
GABBZSiOBD.  The  lady  is  too  violent  for  me,  Carmichael, — 

please  ei^Iain  to  her. 
CARBfffCHAiBii.  I  am  Mr.  Cairisfoid's  lawyer.  Madam.  Mr. 

Carrisford  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Captain  Crewe 

—  the  fortune  which  Captain  Crewe  supposed  he  had  lost  is 

in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Carrisford. 
MisB  MINCHIN  (startled) .  The  fortune  —  Sara's  fortune?  [  Junw» 

and  8iar6$  aghast  at  Sara. 
€ABMicBAfir«.  It  will  be  Sara's  fortone — it  is  Sara's  lortime 

now. 

MOB  MINCHIN  (to  Cormu^od).  Cflq^ytain  Crewe  Mt  her  in  my 

charge.   She  must  return  to  it  until  she  is  of  age.   The  law 

will  interfere  in  my  behalf. 
CARMICHAEL.  No»  the  law  will  not,  Miss  JVIinchin.  Captain 

Crewe  constituted  Mr.  Carrisford  her  guardian  long  ago.  If 

Sara  herself  wishes  to  return  to  you,  I  dare  say  he  would  not 

refuse  her.  But  that  rests  with  Sara. 
MI8B  MiNCBiN.  Then  I  appeal  to  Sara.  (To  Sara)  I  have  not 

spoiled  you,  perhaps,  but  I  have  always  been  very  fond  of 

you. 

SARA.  Have  you,  Miss  Minchin?    I  did  not  know  that  

MI8B  MINCHIN.  Yes.  Will  you  not  do  your  duty  to  your  poor 

pafMi  and  come  home  with  me? 
gABA  (sieps  forward)*  No»  I  will  not.   You  know  wbj  I  will 

not  go  home  with  you,  Miss  Minchin,  you  know  

[This  spoken  quietly,  stsadSiyf  and  politely,  loMng  squardy 

at  her. 
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loss  lONCHiN  (spitefully).  Then  you  will  never  see  your  little 

companions  again*  —  £rmengarde  and  Lottie. 
/^AWMifWAm^  Oh,  yes,  she  mll»  she  will  see  any  one  she  wiabea 

In  her  guaidian's»lioiiae. 

[Miu  Mindnn  goes  wratltfuUy  to  Cwni^ad, 
CARRisFORD.  Ram  Daas  —  show  this  lady  out.  (Misa  MinMn 

makes  for  Carrisford)   That  is  all.  Miss  Minchin  —  your  bill 

will  be  paid. 

[Miss  Minchui  looks  around  andf  putting  ahawL  over  headp  exits. 
Donald  whistles. 

CBnimm  (ddigktedly).  Good-bye. 
[Bam  DassfoUaws  her  off, 

SARA,  (goes  toward  Carrisford,  drawing  in  hrea^k:  shuts  eyes  and 
then  opens  them  wide  with  wondering  expression,  like  waking 
from  dream  of  night  before).  I  —  I  —  did  not  wake  up  from 
the  other  —  last  —  night  —  that  was  real.  I  shall  not  wake 
up  from  this,  shall  I? 

GABBuroBD.  No,  no»  you  shall  never  wake  up  again  to  any- 
thii^  tliat  is  not  happiness. 

SARA.  But  there  was  another  little  girl — she  was  as  lonely 
and  cold  and  hungry  as  I  was  —  could  you  save  her  too? 

CARRISFORD.  Yes,  indeed.   Who  was  she? 

Her  name  is  Becky  —  she  is  the  scullery-maid.  She  has 
no  one  but  me,  and  she  will  miss  me  so.  She  was  the  pris- 
oner in  the  next  cell. 

GABBIBPOBD.  ^ou  shall  take  care  of  her  —  Carmichael  —  (idb 
turns)  will  bring  back  to  us  the  prisoner  in  the  nest  odL 

CBnj>aBN  (rushing  around  Her),  You're  found  —  you're  found* 

—  we  are  so  glad  you're  found !   [All  joyfully. 
SARA.  I  didn't  know  I  was  lost,  and  now  I*m  found  I  can't 
quite  believe  it. 

MBS.  CARMicHAKi*.  What  shall  we  do  to  make  her  feel  that  her 
troubles  are  over  and  that  she  may  be  happy  as  she  used  to 
be? 

DOKALD.  I  say,  you  said  you  would  tdl  us  a  story.  Tell  us 

cue  now. 
SA&A.  Shall  I? 
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ALL.  Yes,  oh,  yes,  a  story. 

awk.  Just  as  I  used  to  ? 

CBILDRSK.  Just  as  you  used  to, 

BABJL  Welly  OQoe  upon  a  timei  biig»  long  ago  —  tbare 

lived  a  little  Mneess  

CURTAIN 
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Here  is  no  one  who  knows  more  about  how  children's  fklays 
should  be  given  than  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay.   She  has  not 

only  written  all  sorts  of  plays  for  alJ  sorts  of  occasions  — 
dramas  and  pageants  and  masques;  but  she  has  also  prej>ared 
books  of  practical  suggestions  for  costumes,  music  and  scenery 
—  in  other  words,  she,  as  a  settlement  and  community  worker, 
has  kept  in  touch  with  the  drama  demands  of  town  and  ooun- 
tiy,  and  has  served  as  adviser  for  many  patriotic  cdebraitions. 
She  occupied  the  post  of  Director  of  the  Department  of  Pag- 
eantry and  Drama  in  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  (1918- 
1919). 

Pictorially,  her  little  plays  lend  themselves  to  excellent 
adornment.  Her  eye  is  drawn  to  the  pageant,  processional 
character  of  the  "new"  theater  which  democracy  is  feeling 
for.  So  that  we  find  her  plays  pleasing,  not  alone  to  young 
X>eop]e,  but  to  grown  folks  as  wdl.  For  instance,  she  writes 
me  that  **The  Silver  Thread"  has  graced  the  repertories  of 
various  Children's  Theaters  and  Little  Theaters,  but  has  also 
been  friven  by  the  students  of  Radcliffe  find  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  In  all  she  writes,  she  seems  to  be  fully  aware  of 
the  value  of  folk-lore  and  legend  and  histoxy.  Her  foreword  to 
''The  Silver  Thiead"  would  indicate  this. 

Read  Bliss  Mackay's  '*The  Three  Wishes,'*  in  her  volume, 
•*The  Silver  Thread  and  Other  Folk  Plays"  (Holt),  and  com- 
pare it  with  Mrs.  Williamson's  version  of  a  similar  theme  in 
this  "Treasuiy/* 
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A  CORNISH  FOLK  PLAY  IN  THREE  ACTS 


Bt  CONSTANCE  D'ABCY  MACKAY 


CAST 


CuBERT,  a  Mirier  Lad 
Dame  Morna,  his  Mother 
Th£  Woman  fsom  Bjsyond 

THB  Hills 
Tm  PBiNCBaa  Gwenda 
King  Radnob»  her  Fa&er 
Mabina,  her  Nurse 
Alcie,  another  of  the  Princesit's 

Attendants 

GUNDRBD, 

Tho&wald»  V  Castle  Quarde 

SOLBEBO, 

TniB:  The  nnyUded  offe. 


King  Shadowcob 
Prince  Slumpkin 
MoTTLEsNouT,    Lord  High 

Chancdior 
Tboll»  ^ 

KOLL 

Batkin, 

Cl..\WFOOT, 

Mole  s  £ab, 
Shaq, 

Oxhbb     Goblins,  Castlb 

GirABDe»  MAUMhlN-WAnV 

nvQ 

SbasoN:  The  Spring, 


Qoblme 


Place:  A  Kingdom  West  of  the  Moon  and  East  of  the  Sun; 
$fel  noi  too  far  from  the  rodc4iound  kUls  of  ComtoaU. 

ACT  I.  Scene  i.    Cubert's  bonne  on  a  late  afternoon  in 
^ring. 

,   Scene  n.  The  Goblins'  forge  room. 

ACT  n.  The  Bedroom  of  the  Princess.  (The  same  ni^^t.) 

ACT  III.   Scene  i.   The  Goblins'  council  halL   (The  small 
hours  of  the  following  morning.) 

Scene  n.  Cubert's  home  as  ui  Act  L 


Oonamr.  ISIO,  bt  Hum  How  Oohmot. 

'*Tbe  Silyer  Thread"  ii  reprinted  from  "The  Silver  Thread  and  Other  Folk  Plaji  far  > 
Tonne  People",  by  CoosUnoe  D'Arcy  Mackay,  by  penniasion  of  and  wpttiaiL  «nntnn«al 
with  the  publishers,  Hcwy  Holt  and  Company.  New  York. 

Amntrrir^  rnity  produce  thi^  pirty  without  chnrcr     ProlaMlOBal  MiOft  ttodd  a^fijt 
for  aotiug  ri^ihis  to  the  author,  m  care  of  the  publiabcra. 
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SOUBCB 

Al/roouGH  this  play  is  paitiy  iounded  on  MacDoiiald*s  well- 
known  laiiy  tale»  it  has  its  roots  deep  in  Coniiah  soil*  where 
tlie  spriggans  or  goblins  woe  said  to  live  in  the  mines*  and 
^ere,  up  to  as  late  as  1809,  the  minera  still  believed  in  them 

and  six>ke  of  them  as  tlie  "small  people"  or  ''knockers,'*  the 
latter  name  being  given  them  from  the  fact  that  strange  sounds 
were  heard  in  the  mines  at  night,  curious  tappings  which  the 
miners  attributed  to  the  spriggans'  picks.  Lights  also  were 
seen  moving  about  the  dark  passages  of  the  mines  ^  tiny  Ian* 
tens  carried  goblin  ifaigers!  indeed,  these  eerie  creatuxes 
dominate  the  greater  part  of  Cornish  folk-kMe.  That  the  sprig- 
gans had  tunnels  and  lodes  of  their  own  was  universally  be- 
lieved; else  how  account  for  tlxe  winding  ways  the  miners 
sometimes  came  on,  deep,  deep  underground?  Often,  too, 
queer,  misshapen  tools  were  iound,  such  as  mortals  never  work 
with.  These  may  have  accounted  for  the  tappings  the  night 
shifts  heard;  for  the  goblins  were  reputed  to  sleep  by  day,  and 
only  commenced  their  labours  when  the  shadows  fell.  Amidst 
the  boulders  of  the  dark  and  rock-clad  hills  of  Morva  many 
goblins  were  said  to  lurk.  They  were  fond  of  working  mischief 
to  humans  (so  hearthstone  stories  ran!),  and  in  thLs  and  many 
other  ways  cbsely  resembled  the  troUs  of  Scandinavia. 

Stage  Setting 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  play  can  be  produced.  It 
may  be  given  ca  the  well-equipped  stage  of  an  assembly  hall; 
or  in  the  schodroom  itself.  The  larger  production  is  the  first 

one  to  be  considered.  Wliile  the  stage  directions  call  for  three 
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sets  of  scenery,  the  i)liiy  can  readily  be  given  with  one.  In 
this  case  the  set  for  the  Princess's  room  should  have  walls  of 
some  light  and  delicate  tint,  as  pretty  as  possible.  Then  the 
rough  aide  of  the  aet  can  he  tqpifld  for  Cuhcsct!8_h9in€»  as  the 
boards  and  props  wll  be  quite  appropriate  tor  a  meager  dweO- 
ing.  It  this  rough  nde  of  the  scene  is  pamteda  weather-stained 
gray,  it  can  be  made  to  serve  as  a  background  for  the  goblin 
scenes  by  banking  against  it  slabs  and  boulders  fashiontnl  of 
slate-cojoured  cambric  tacked  over  boxes,  etc.  These  shibs 
should  as  nearly  as  possible  r^nesent  the  kind  of  thing  seen 
in  professional  photographers*  rooms  where  ''outdoor"  pio- 
tores  are  taken.  Indeed,  a  photographer  might  be  induced  to 
lend  a  tew  ot  these,  which  omke  a  splendidly  '* stony"  interior. 
Tlie  lights  are,  of  course,  turned  very  low  for  this  set,  to  make 
it  as  dark  as  possible.  The  Silver  Thread  can  be  made  of  fine 
silver  wire  lifted  into  sight  by  nearly  invisible  black  wires. 
For  the  schoolroom  stage  a  hearth  formed  of  wide  diy-goods 
boxes,  against  which  gray  cambric  is  bulked  to  represent  un- 
even stones,  marked  here  and  there  with  black  and  white 
chalk.  Embers  ot  scarlet  tinsel,  and  red  and  black  paper.  A 
spinning-wheel  made  of  two  small-sized  wagon  wheels  fastened 
to  a  wooden  frame.  A  distaff  with  flax  on  it.  The  exit  should 
be  forme<i  by  screens  covered  with  gray  canvas  or  cambric.  A 
gray  curtain  should  be  hung  against  the  blackboard  for  a  back- 
ground»  and  against  this  should  be  fastened  the  full  short 
diints  curtains  that  represent  the  windows.  A  screen  with  a 
painted  scene  on  it  tor  the  vista  glimpsed  through  the  open 
doorway.  "When  the  play  begins  the  blinds  in  the  sdioolroom 
should  be  lowered,  and  the  candles  lighted  on  the  Uible  of  the 
miniature  stage.  The  schoolroom  lx><)k('ase  may  be  used  for 
the  cupboard,  and  the  schoolroom  chairs  and  tables  will  form 
the  rest  of  the  furniture.  A  sheet  of  tin  will  make  the  thun* 
der-crashes. 

For  the  goblin  aoenes  gray  boulders  t<»med  of  canvas  should 
be  grouped  against  the  gray  background.   A  torge  tashioned 

from  a  dry -goods  box  painted  l>hu  k,  with  a  shainxi  top  of  black 
cardboard.   If  red  electric  bulbs  could  be  turned  on  for  the 
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fire  beneath  it,  they  would  greatly  heighten  the  impression.  II 
these  cannot  be  had,  scaiiet  tinad  must  be  again  to  the  foie. 
Hie  toob  the  boys  wiU  be  able  to  fashion;  the  pidb  have 
broom  handles,  and  the  iron  part  may  be  made  of  cardboard. 

The  torches  fastened  against  the  wall  should  be  of  gray  card- 
board, with  tinsel  and  scarlet  flames,  shaped  to  a  point. 

For  the  Princess's  bedroom  scene  a  pretty  dressing-table  is 
required.  Failing  this»  boxes  draped  in  pale  blue  cambric. 
The  bed,  a  nanow  cot  with  a  pale  Une  cambric  cover.  Pale 
Uue  hangings  for  supposed  windows.  On  no  account  should 
plush  or  rattan  chairs  be  used.  Ordinaiy  canvas-topped  camp 
stools  without  a  back  can  be  covered  in  pale  blue,  and  will 
take  up  less  room  than  the  average  furniture. 

For  the  entrance  of  the  Woman  from  Beyond  the  Hills  violin 
music  should  be  played  off  stage.  Fot  the  thunder  of  breaking 
waters  the  sheet  of  tin  will  come  into  requisition  a  second  time. 

This  play  has  already  been  used  in  the  schools  for  Grotlp 
TUmMn^  as  wett  as  acting.  For  Group  Beading  the  teacher 
reads  the  scene  setting:  Then  the  list  of  characters  is  read, 
and  each  student  chooses  (or  has  chosen  for  him)  a  part.  To 
the  lines  of  this  part  he  adheres  throughout  the  play,  reading 
witeoever  it  is  his  turn.  In  this  way  the  play  is  taken  as  a  les- 
son in  English,  the  urge  of  the  story  as  it  gathers  impetus 
making  for  dearer  enunciation. 

CosTUins 

CuBERT.  Slate-gray  knee-breeches,  and  a  gray  shirt,  open 
at  the  neck. 

Dame  Morna.  A  leaf-brown  dress»  ankle  lengthy  and  a 
crossed  kerchiel  of  white. 

Thb  Woman  VHOM  BmroNn  TBB  Hills.  A  purple-gray  dress 
— the  purple-gray  that  is  the  cobur  of  {fUN)ff  hills.  Ackiakof 
the  same,  hooded.  The  material  should  be  a  soft  woolen  doth. 

Prince:ss  Gwenda.  When  she  first  enters,  a  white  woolen 
dress,  ankle  length,  falling  in  straight  folds  from  a  square 
nediu  A  border  of  doth  of  gold  around  the  edge  of  dress,  and 
at  nedc  and  sleeves.   If  handsome  materials  are  out  of  the 
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questiolu  white  canton  flaxind  and  gold  paper  laatcoed  to  it, 
will  serve.  A  doak  of  rose  red. 
Mabina.  Dark-green  dress  with  square  nedc  and  full  skirt, 

ankle  length.  Border  of  cream.  Lace  at  throat  and  at  elbow 
sleeves.   A  dark-green  cloak.   Pretty  slippers  and  stockings. 

Altie.  Cream-coloured  dress  the  same  style  as  Mabina's, 
bordered  in  cheny  colour. 

King  Radnor.  A  golden  helmet  (cardboard  and  gold  p^wr). 
White  plume.  Long  riding-doak  of  purple  vd:vet 

The  goblins  are  in  ti^t  Uack  gc4>lin  suits.  All  those  who 
have  speaking  parts  have  some  distinguishing  mark;  Mole*s 
Ear  has  velvet  ears;  Ratkin  has  fur  about  his  cap,  and  fur 
shoes.  King  Shadowcoh  has  a  gray  l^eard,  and  a  gold  crown. 
Prince  Slumpkin  has  a  much  smaller  gold  crown.  The  castle 
maids-in-waiting  wear  the  plain  robes  with  trains  that  are 
seen  in  all  iUustoated  fairy  tales  (Grimm  or  Andersen).  They 
should  be  of  soft  dull  coloucs  —  greens,  grays,  bhies. 

The  guards  wear  silver  hdmets  and  silver  breastplates  that 
join  other  bits  of  mail  on  the  shoulders,  running  out  towards 
the  arm  so  as  to  give  the  shoulders  great  width  (silver  paper 
stitched  to  canvas).  Cromwellian  looking  coats.  Tali  boots. 
The  ooetumes  are  buff  and  silver* 
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•  ACT  I 

SCBNB  I 

Cuber^M  home.  A  eUati  and  mnnmohai  bare        wUh  emoke- 
eiained  waUe  and  nfiere. 
At  Ae  left  a  eoMed  fireplace,  and  abaee  U  a  deal  ehe^  on  tekM 

are  a  few  earthenware  yhiiea  and  cups,  and  a  couple  of  peicter 
candlestick's.  On  the  hearthstone  below  a  bellotos  and  tongs.  AUto 
an  iron  platter  unth  dark  bread  cakes  on  U, 

To  the  riffht,  towards  the  background,  a  cuphoard  eaniaimng 
dukes.  Its  doors  are  eloaed.  Tewarde  the  rigfd  Jcfepmmd  a 
epinsdttff'^wiied  and  chair. 

In  ihe  hatkgmund^  toward  ihe  right,  a  door,  giving  on  the  mtf- 
side.  Towards  Ihe  left  a  rmndow,  rudely  latticed^  and  swinging 
inuard.  Between  this  icindmv  and  the  d(H)r  the  bare  wall  is  hung 
with  such  tools  as  miners  use^  a  boring  aud,  an  old  pick^  a  rusty 
laniem,  etc. 

In  the  center  of  ihe  room  a  plain  deal  table,  wiik  a  quaint  deal 
ehair.  There  ie  another  ^unr  of  the  sane  hind  near  thefireplaee. 

The  door  tn  ihe  bonkgronrnd  %s  open*  Throti^k  can  beeeena 
range  of  boMer-'Slrewn  hitte  and  ^  Uneers  of  a  easde  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  light  is  that  of  laic  afternoon,  swiftly  deepening  to 
twilight.  At  the  rise  of  ihe  curtain.  Dame  Moma  is  contentedly 
spinning.  From  outside  comes  the  sound  of  someont  singing. 
It  ie  faini  at  first,  and  then  grows  clearer  and  stronger.  Dame 
Moma  foieee  her  head  and  Uetene.  She  ie  a  middle-aged  UNMRim 
and  veare  ihe  dreee  of  a  ]Ma«aiil»  wsA  a  wmed  herdnef* 

CUBERT  {unihoui): 

"When  the  darknqw  gathers  in  the  mountain  glen. 
Folks  dare  not  go  a>walking  for  fear  of  Little  Moi! 
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Goblins  old  and  goblimi  young,  clad  against  the  weather 
With  akin  of  bat*  fur  of  cat.  and  gray  owl*a  leather." 

DAMB  MOBNA  (futfi^).  Tk  Cubert*s  Toieel  What  can  have 
happened  to  bring  bun  home  so  early? 

CU13EUT  {running  in  ...  a  blithe,  buoyant  figure  of  a  I(ul). 
Mother!  {Flings  arm  about  her.  Then  laughs,  reUases  her^ 
and  looks  toward  fireplace)  How  good  the  cakes  smell! 
What  a  wonderful  mother  to  bake  such  wonderful  cakes! 

DAMB  MOBNA.  They  must  bake  yet  a  little  more,  son  Cubert. 
You  are  well  before  your  hour. 

CUBBBT  {hanging  up  pick  and  hmUm  on  toofi,  Bodb).  That  I 
am!  Do  I  smell  of  gunpowder?  The  miners  are  blasting 
and  they  said  I*d  best  be  ofiF.  There's  no  work  I  can  do  till 
to-morrow,  so  here  I  am !  {Faint  Ixmming  in  diManre)  That 
was  a  great  blasti  How  the  rocks  must  be  %ingi  The 
goblinB  undcfground  will  be  holding  their  ears. 

DAMB  MOBNA  {Jnuymg  keraeff  witk  testing  and  fuming  the  eakeSt 
whkk  sheJinaRy  plaees  in  eujiboairdt  Isamng  a  Jew  Jot  Cvheri 
m  the  fMs  as  dts  passes).  Goblins,  indeed!  If  the  ugly 
creatures  only  stayed  underground  we'd  have  nought  to 
complain  of;  but  they  are  growing  bolder  and  bolder.  In 
my  young  days  people  seldom  saw  the  gobliiLs;  yet  now,  as 
aoon  as  twilight  comes,  they  slip  from  thm  hiding-places  in 
the  hiOsy  and  crouch  behmd  rocks  and  stunted  trees,  tiU  it 
Is  hard  to  tdl  which  is  goblin  and  whldi  is  shadow.  Last 
night,  whmi  I  was  coming  back  from  nei^bonr  Mertram's,  I 
saw  six  of  them  sitting  under  the  cleft  of  a  big  stone,  and 
when  I  flashed  my  lantern  on  them  they  vunished.  I  won- 
der if  it's  the  fine  spring  weather  that's  bringing  them  out 
in  such  numben»  or  is  it  the  progress  the  miners  are  making 
In  the  mine? 

CDBBBT.  It  can^  be  that,  lor  the  deeper  we  minen  dig,  the 
dealer  the  gobUns  burrow  under  us. 

DAME  MORNA  {at  her  spinning-whed).  Aye,  and  the  oldest 
miners  in  this  district  have  never  yet  found  the  place  where 
the  gobliuji  live. 
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CUBEBT  {chuckling  delig/Uedly).  Not!    It  took  the  youngest 

miner  of  them  all  to  discover  that! 
siAMB  MOBNA  (puming  quiMn).  Cubert»  yoa  doa*t  mean  that 

yott  

CDBEBT  {mUing  on  Ifttf  iaiiU  and  fMIUng  at  eaksa).  Lideed  I  do» 

motlu  r.  Listen.  As  I  was  running  home  to-day  I  heard  the 
queerest  sound  like  a  whisper  coming  from  under  the  earth. 
It  was  so  strange  that  I  laid  my  ear  to  the  ground  to  listen, 
and,  anre  enough,  there  were  the  gohlinsy  talking.  Their 
voices  came  from  a  great  distance  under  me^  but  I  heaid 
than  aay,  ''To-ni^t"  and  ''The  caatlel" 

lUMBifOBKA.  The  castle!  They  dare  not  be  planning  mfadilef 
to  tlic  castle!  What  else  did  they  say,  Cubert? 

CTBKRT.  That's  all  I  heard,  mother.  After  IVe  had  my  sup- 
per I*m  going  back  to  the  same  rock  to  find  what  it*s  all 
about.  It  will  be  quite  dark  by  that  time,  and  if  I  can 
move  one  of  the  stones  without  their  guessing  it,  I  can  creep 
throu^  and  hear  it  alL 

hamb  ifOBNA.  Be  careful,  Cubert*  You  know,  the  goblms  hate 
the  sunlight  people,  as  they  call  aU  those  who  live  above  the 
ground.  They're  always  ready  to  do  the  miner-folk  a  mis- 
chief. 

CDB£BT.  And  the  castle-folk,  too,  it  may  be.  They  said  "The 
castle."  I  wonder  if  the  Little  Princess  knows  about  them? 

HAMB  liOBNA.  How  shouUi  she?  The  Fnooeas  is  never  out 
after  ni^tfsll,  and  *tis  not  the  custom  of  the  great  folk  m 
the  castle  yonder  to  wander  about  the  hills.  IH  warraat 
there's  none  but  the  miners  and  the  miners'  wives  and  chil- 
dren who  have  ever  seen  the  goblins  or  know  anything  at  all 
about  them.  Even  if  the  castle  servants  knew  it,  they  would 
not  dare  to  tell  the  Princess.  His  Majesty,  King  Radnor, 
would  not  thank  them  for  frightening  her  little  TIigliTM»M. 

COBBT.  Yet,  if  ill  things  aie^  sure 'tis  better  to  know  thi^  are, 
and  where  they  are.  How  did  there  ever  come  to  be  such 
things  as  goblins,  mother? 

DAME  MORNA.  'Tis  hard  to  tell,  son.  It  all  happened  so  long 
ago.  But  the  wisest  believe  that  the  goblins  were  onoe  crea- 
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tures  more  like  us,  loving  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  But  their 
deeds  were  eviL  In  order  to  rob  and  annoy  folk  they  took 
to  living  in  mountain  caves,  and  from  that  it  was  only  a  step 
to  living  altogether  underground.  The  yean  vent  on,  and* 
because  th^  lived  in  the  dark  and  because  their  minds  were 
hideous,  their  bodies  grew  warped  and  hideous,  too,  for  the 
insides  of  things  will  aye  shape  their  outsides. 

CUBERT.  How  strange,  then,  mother,  that  good  King  Radnor 
lets  the  goblins  roam  at  will. 

DAMB  HORNA.  I  doubt  if  King  Radnor  knows  or  cares.  He 
keeps  to  his  castle.  It  is  <m]y  those  who  live  in  the  open 
who  learn  to  see  far  off.  And  as  for  the  goblins  themsdves, 
I  fear  there  is  no  way  in  which  we  can  be  rid  of  them;  for 
you  cannot  hurt  or  wound  them.  Their  strange  misshapen 
bodies  are  as  hard  as  iron. 

CUBERT.  And  there  is  no  one  who  knows  how  to  rule 
them? 

DAifB  MOBNA.  I  Dever  yet  heard  certainly  of  anyone  who  bad 

power  over  them,  though  some  say  

CUBERT  (as  the 

faintly  begm!}).  Hark! 
DAME  MORNA.  WTiat  is  it? 

CUB£BT.  When  you  said  •  •  •  *'has  power*'  •  •  •  I  thought 

•  •  •  I  heard  .  •  • 
PAiiB  MOSNA.  Heard  what? 

CDBEBT  {voUkJaes  uplifted).  Musk  .  .  .  music  that  I  aeem  to 
have  been  hearing  for  a  long  time  .  .  .  strong,  sweet  music 

Such  music  as  they  play  before  kings  and  queens  when  they 
go  out  into  their  kingdoms.  .  •  • 
[The  music  sweUs  gradually. 
DAMS  MOBNA  (turning).  What  shadow  is  that  across  the  door- 
way? 

CUBERT.  It  Is  the  shadow  of  an  dd  woman.  See!  She  is 
coming  in. 

[The  music  swdls  huder  and  ihm  sfopt.   Tfts  Woman  from 

Beyond  ike  HiUs  enters,  a  mysteriously  regal  figure,  for  all  ihat 
her  dress  is  thai  of  a  peaaanL    Ber  hair  is  while;  but  her  face 
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is  unlmed.  She  wears  a  long  gray  doak  about  her  shoulders, 
whose  hood  half  hides  herjace.  She  carries  a  tall  stqff, 

TEE  WOMAN  FBOM  BSTOND  THB  ROJM.    P«flOe  and  StieOgth  UlltO 

all  beneath  this  roof. 

[Dame  Moma  fises.  She  and  Cvbert  regard  The  Woman  for 

one  second*s  time  in  utter  amazement.  Then  Dame  Morna  re- 
gains  her  self-possession,  and  goes  hospitably  forward. 

DAME  MORNA.  I  thank  you.  Will  you  not  sit  and  rest?  {Cu- 
bert  hastens  to  bring  forioard  the  chair  that  is  at  table,  center) 
Yon  aie  a  stranger.  You  must  come  from  beyond  the  hills. 

IBB  WOMAN  {eeating  herself),  I  am  never  weary;  but  I  will  rest 
If  it  pleases  you.  Dame  Monia. 

DAMB  MORNA  {going  hack  and  forth  from  the  cupboard).  Will  you 
not  tikste  our  bread  and  goat's  cheese?  And  here  is  a  cordial 
I  made  hist  Autumn  from  mountain  grapes.  It  is  not  well 
that  one  should  cross  our  threshold  unrefreahedj  though,  in- 
deed, I  know  that  this  is  but  coarse  fare. 

fRB  wcmcAN.  It  is  sweeter  than  some  I  have  eaten  hi  palaces. 
Hie  white  bread  of  queens  is  often  bitter  to  the  taste. 

CDBBBT  (jdueking  at  hie  mother^s  deaoe).  What  means  she? 

DAME  MORNA  (osidc,  much  mystified).  I  know  not. 

THE  WOMAN.  A  grudged  crust  is  dry  on  the  lips,  but  that 
which  is  freely  given  warms  the  heart.  You  are  wondering 
about  me,  Cubcrt,  lad.  Who  am  I,  and  why  am  I,  your 
great  eyes  ask?  Well,  some  sny  I  know  the  ways  of  white 
magict  and  some  call  me  The  Woman  from  B^ond  the  Hills* 
but  names  signify  nothing,  and  are  neither  here  nor  there. 

CDBCBT.  You  call  me  *'Cubert,'*  and  yet  I  have  never  seen 
you  before. 

THE  WOMAN.  Think  back  a  little,  miner's  lad.  'Twas  about 
this  time  last  year  when  the  river  was  rain-swollen,  as  it  is 
now,  that  you  stopped  on  your  way  homeward  to  help  an 
old  gray  woman  over  its  muddy  banks. 

CDBIBT.  I  had  forgotten. 

TBM  WOMAN.  But  I  have  not  forgotten.  It  was  a  good  gift, 
tlie  gift  of  kind  help.  I  am  come  to-day  to  bring  you  a  gift 
in  turn. 
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BAiiB  MORNA  (a  trifle  proudly).  My  son  wants  no  payment  for 

aerving  those  that  need  his  service. 
IBB  WOMAN.  Yet  he  may  take  the.  love  ol  those  he  serves^  and 

the  gift  it  gives. 

{Hands  him  a  ring, 
CUBERT.  A  ring!   Oh,  mother,  look! 

THE  WOMAN.  Aye,  a  ring.  Whenever  you  are  in  danger  or 
trouble,  place  that  ring  upon  your  finger,  and  it,  will  show 
you  where  lies  safety. 

CUBKBT.  I  thank  you. 

THB  WOMAN.  Skow  you  salefy,  I  said,  not  bring  yoa  to  it* 
OUBSBT.  I  know.  I  must  up  and  find  my  safety  onoe  Fm 

shown  the  way. 

THJC  WOMAN.  Aye,  Cubert,  and  remember  this:  That  which 
we  flee  from  m .asters  us  in  the  end;  but  of  that  which  we 
turn  and  face  we  are  always  master. 

CDBBBT.  I'll  keep  niy  face  to  my  fear.  I'll  not  run.  I  wffl 
remember. 

TBM  WOMAN  (rising).  And  I  wiU  remember  the  lad  who  wean 

my  ring  and  does  not  turn  his  badt.  FaxewelL 

DAME  MORNA.  Must  you  leave  us  so  quickly? 

THE  WOMAN.  Aye,  for  the  twilight  hour  is  nearly  done,  and 

there's  a  storm  brewing.  Look  to  it»  Cubert,  that  when  you 

wear  the  ring  you  obey  the  ring. 

[Exit. 

coBBBir.  HarkI  the  music!  •  •  •  It  la  playing  before  her  as  she 
goes!  It  is  .  •  •  (Ruakss  to  door)  Wait!  No!  She's  gone! 

There's  not  a  trace  of  her!  Nothing  but  the  evening  mists 
rolling  up  from  the  valley.  As  for  the  storm  she  said  was 
brewing,  why,  'tis  the  clearest  evening!  The  sky  is  just 
waiting  for  the  stars  to  be  lit. 
DAMB  MOBNA  (Jirjhting  condlss).  Come  in,  Cubert,  and  close 
the  door.  'Tia  almost  supper  time,  and  the  air  is  chill  these 
Spring  nights.  I  shivered  as  she  stood  tliefe;  I  shivered  aa 
she  went. 

CUBERT  {doing  as  he  Is  bid).  Do  you  believe  what  that  strange 
old  woman  said  about  the  ring? 
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DAMB  iiQBErA*  How  Can  I  teU?  There's  wisdom  that's  not  our 
wisdom,  Cubert»  and  there  are  things  beyond  onr  seeing 
that  we  must  yet  believe  in.  A  moment  ago  you  said  there 

was  no  storm  in  sight.   Look  again. 

CUBERT  (at  window).  Why,  the  sky  is  full  of  dark  clouds  and 
the  i^nnd's  rising.  And  last  year's  leaves  are  scurrying  by 
with  a  rustle  like  goblin  footsteps.  'Twas  true,  then.  She 
can  read  even  the  stonus,  that  strange  Woman  from  Beyond 
the  Hills.  Was  it  not  wonderful,  my  mother,  that  she 
should  leave  so  quickly?  Indeed,  I  cannot  tdl  what  way  she 
took;  for  there,  before  me,  is  the  winding  hillside  road  on 
which  the  King  always  rides  when  he  comes  home  to  his 
castle,  and  there's  not  a  traveler  on  it,  though  I  can  see  it  plain. 

DAME  MORNA.  Draw  the  window,  Cul)ert.    My  heart,  what  a 
gust  that  was!  (^1  clap  qf  thunder  sounds  wUhotd)  I  pity  all 
those  out  in  such  a  tempest! 
[A  knock  d  the  door. 

CDBEBT  (running  to  open  it).  Ftohaps  it  is  she  again! 
[The  lakh  eakhes,  bvty  after  a  moment's  dday,  the  door  is 
opened.  Mabina  and  the  Princess  Gwenda  enter  as  if  pro- 
pelled by  the  violence  of  the  storm.  The  Princess  is  a  very 
dear  and  charming  little  girly  quaintly  dressed,  Mabina  is 
quite  emdenily  tart  and  s^-dmportant, 

MABINA.  Would  you  keep  us  waiting  all  night  in  the  rain? 
That's  a  fine  way  for  beggarly  miner-folk  to  treat  the  Fiin- 
oess! 

DAME  MORNA  (dum/ofifuM).  The  Prmceas! 

OWENDA  {with  pretty  eagerness).  Indet.'d,  indeed  you  didn't 
keep  us  waiting,  and  perhaps  the  latch  was  heavy.  Some  of 
the  castle  bolts  are  veiy  hard  to  lift,  I  know.  IVe  heard 
Thorwald  say  so. 

MABXMA.  Thorwald,  indeed!  Come  to  the  fire,  your  Highness 
and  diy  your  doak,  if  this  miner  lad  will  give  us  leave  to 
pass! 

[Glares  at  Cubert. 
DAME  MORNA.  Cubert,  my  son,  let  women  have  all  the  room 
th^  wish.  I  have  taught  you  so. 
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OWENDA  {Meaied  ai  fin).  Thank  you,  Cubert,  and  thank  yon, 
too,  Cubert's  mother.  You  are  veiy  kind. 

MABiNA  {haughtHy).  Kind!  What  else  should  they  be!  Tt*s 
an  honour  to  them  to  have  you!  What  would  the  King, 
your  father  say,  if  he  could  see  you  sitting  by  a  hearth  like 
this? 

GWKin)A.  He*d  say  I  was  lucky  to  find  sudi  a  hearth,  after 
you  bfoke  his  oommands  by  letting  me  be  out  so  far  Ircmi 
the  castle  after  dark. 

MABmA  {half  whimpering).  Your  Highness  knows  that  I  lost 

the  way,  else  your  Highnes.s  would  be  home,  safe  and  sound, 
tills  minute.    Besides,  no  one  saw  us  leave  the  castle,  so 
we'll  not  be  missed. 
QWENVA.  That's  all  the  worse,  Mabina.  Now  none  will  hunt 
and  find  us. 

CUBSBT.  Will  your  Highness  taste  a  little  of  my  mother's 
spiced  cordial?  Twill  make  you  fed  wanner  and  stronger 
after  your  wanderings. 

GWENDA  (quelling  Mabina  s  objections  lolth  a  look).  Thank  you, 
Cubert!  (Sips  it)  It's  very  good.  And  I've  been  so  cold 
and  frightened. 

CUBSBT.  Frightened? 

OWENDA.  We  couldn't  find  the  road»  and  the  way  was  so 
iou|^,  and,  as  night  came  cm,  queer  shadowy  things  looked 
at  us  fnm  behind  the  rocks. 

BCABiNA.  Nonsense,  your  Highness. 

GWENDA.  It  wasn't  noiLsense,  Mabina.    I  saw  them  with  ray 

own  eyes,  uud  I  heard  them  talking  together,  and  one  of 

them  spoke  my  name. 
CDBBBT.  It  must  have  been  the  gob  

[Sees  Ms  mother* 9  toaminff  lookp  and  dieckt  hma^, 
liABiNA  (dryly).  Your  Hi^ness  shouldn*t  be  afraid  of  the 

dark.  ^ 
GWENDA.  I'm  not  afraid  of  the  dark,  ^labina.     You  know 

that;  but  I  am  afraid  of   (With  a  cry)    Oh,  there's  one 

now!   One  of  those  dark  shadowy  things  that  followed  ua» 

It's  looking  in  the  window! 
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[Goblin  promptly  vanishes,  just  as  Cuberi  starts  t/owaard  the 
rnndoWf  jnch  in  hand. 
MABiNA.  Her  Uighmefis  is  so  nervous  and  exhausted  she  doeaa*t 
know  vokai  she  sees.  Come,  Frinoess,  drink  a  little  more  of 
the  spiced  ccmiial;  and  then*  as  soon  as  your  coat  and  shoes 
ace  diy,  well  start  for  the  castk. 

[MtMna  busies  herself  at  fire^  hMing  the  ehak  iMor  1/^  glow 

to  warm  ity  while  Cuhcrt  and  the  Princess  talk. 
cirBERT.  And  ril  go  with  you  as  far  as  the  castle  gates,  I  and 

mv  miner's  lantern. 
ow£NDA  (looking  ai  it  with  inkftsi).  Is  that  it?   I've  often 

koged  to  see  a  miner's  kuiteni.  Things  men  work  with  are 

ao  wonderful  to  a  Princess. 
CDBBBT.  Not  half  80  wonderful  as  a  Princess  is  to  men  who 

really  work. 

GWENDA  (ttistfuUy),  I  wish  you  could  see  me  oftener,  Cubert. 
Ym  sometimes  ver>'  lonely  at  the  castle.  I  have  no  mother, 
as  you  have,  and  there's  no  one  young  to  talk  to  in  all  the 
great  house. 

CUBEBT.  But  how  can  I  come  to  see  you.  Princess,  wh&k  lam 

onl^  a  miner  boy,  and  you  are  a  Boyal  Highness? 
OWENDA  (innoeenUy).  What  difference  can  that  make,  Cubert? 

(Looking  rmih  interest  at  hi.s  tools)  Is  that  your  pickax? 
I've  often  heard  my  father  say  that  without  a  pickax  there 
would  be  no  cro"aTi. 

CUB£BT  (pleased).  Does  your  father  say  that? 

QWnoiA  (looking  straight  brfore  her,  and  talking  very  eaimesUy), 
He  says  that  a  piduz  means  more  than  any  scepter;  be- 
cause things  men  work  with  are  wonderful  and  splendid. 

CUBEBT  (ddighUdly,  looking  at  kis  pickax).  Then  I've  a  scepter 
.  .  .  and  a  ring! 

OWENDA.  A  ring? 

CUBERT.  It  was  given  me  to-day  by  a  strange  old  woman  who 
called  herself  The  Woman  from  Beyond  the  Hills.  And  she 
saki,  if  ever  I  were  in  dang^,  to  ke^  my  face  towards  my 
fear,  and  that  the  ring — her  ring — would  show  me  tte 
way  to  safety! 
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MABINA  {turning  from  fire,  cloak  in  hand).  Your  Highness's 
doak  is  dry  at  last*  the  stonn  is  cleared,  and  'tis  time  we 
were  going. 

[rib  PrineesB  jnUa  on  her  doak,  and  Uim^  attraded  hy  Dame 
Mama*$  whedf  ffoea  over  to  iL  They  talk  in  paniomme*  Cur 
hert  and  Mabina  are  hy  ihefire, 

MABINA  (snappishly).  You  need  not  light  your  lantern,  young 
sir,  for  we  shall  not  need  your  assistance. 

cuBEKT  {quietly  lighting  his  lantern),  Perhaps  you'd  prefer  the 
goblins'  company  to  mine. 

iiABiNA  (ponismphiaudy).  Goblins!  (With  an  appn^enewe 
glance  at  Otoenda)  S-sh!  Don't  let  the  Princess  hear  you! 
She*s  frightened  enough,  as  it  is,  of  every  shadow  we've  seen 
along  tlie  way.  Goblins,  indeed!  There's  no  such  thing  in 
the  world.    Why  don't  you  put  up  your  lantern,  miner's  hoy? 

CUBERT.  Because  I  and  my  lantern  are  needed,  so,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not,  I'm  going  to  see  the  Princess  safety  to  the 
casUe  gates.  (JTo  Otoenda)  Come^  your  Highness. 

GWENDA.  Good  m^t»  Dame  Moma. 

DAMB  MOHNA.  Good  night,  Princess. 

GWENDA.  May  I  truly  say  good  night,  dear  mother  of  Cubert? 

May  I  kiss  you? 
DAME  MORN  A  (moved).  With  all  my  heart!   (Kisses  her)  Good 

night,  and  Heaven  keep  you*  lonely  Uttle  girl! 

[Exeunt  Qwenda  and  Mabina. 
DAMBMORNA.  You're  going,  Cubert? 

CUBSBT  (lingering).  As  far  as  the  castle  gates,  my  mother. 
And,  after  that,  a-visiting  the  goblins.  I  must  know  wfaat*a 
afoot  to-night. 

DAME  MORNA.  Remember  your  ring,  Cul)ert. 

CUBEBT.  Yes,  Mother.  And  I'll  face  my  iearl  Coming,  Prin- 
cess! 
[ExiL 

DAiiB  MOKECA  (looking  efier  lAsm).  Blessuigs  on  her  gentle  little 
EGghness,  and  on  my  own  dear  boy! 

ythe  joint  mysterimis  music  of  The  Woman  from  Beyond  the 
Hills  sounds  as  the  curtain  falls. 
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An  hour  later.  The  Goblins*  forge  room,  A  vauUed  under* 
ground  chamber  qf  jfone.  the  toaila  and  background  of  which  are 
^Q0yed  rock* 

At  ihe  Ufi,  towards  the  foregroundt  a  jutting  houtdcrp  doping  to 

a  point  large  enongh  to  hide  from  view  anyone  crouching  or  siand* 

ing  behind  it.  Toward  the  left  background  the  rocks  divide  and 
form  a  passageiray  through  tvhich  the  Goblins  enter  and  reenter. 

In  the  center  qf  the  stage  a  rude  forge  with  embers  aglow  bo- 
neath  iL 

The  curtain  risss  on  a  scene  of  great  animatian.  ChbUns  ars 
swarming  to  and  fro  across  the  stagey  whUe  Trod  hammers  at  the 
forge  on  what  look  to  be  grotesque  imiitaiions  of  miner*  s  tools.  The 

shadows  of  the  Goblins  leap  fantastically  in  the  red  fire-glow. 
They  are  eerie  creatures,  with  active^  twisted  bodies y  and  faces 
curiously  gnarled  and  old.  For  a  moment  after  the  curtain  rises 
there  is  no  sound  ease  the  ringing  blows  on  the  forge.  All  tJie  rest 
is  in  j>arUomim£.  As  soon  as  the  tods  quU  the  forge  the  QobUns 
hurry  off^  kfif  wUh  theng, 

raoLL  {at  forge).  Bring  me  the  fadtowB,  Batkin!  Be  quick 

with  the  picks,  Mottlesmmt!  Hurry!  Skurry!  This  is  no 
time  for  idling.  Since  we  have  ao  tools  such  as  miners  use, 
we  must  weld  our  own.  {Hammers  fiercely  for  a  moment, 
and  then  pauses)  King  Shadowcob  will  be  here  presently  to 
see  how  the  work  goes  forward,  and  it  will  be  ill  for  us  if  he 
finds  our  hands  are  lagging  or  our  tools  unmade. 

sou*.  My  pick  will  bear  his  Majesty's  inspection! 

MonuHNOUT.  Ify  crowbar  would  rend  a  granite  wall! 

EATKiN  (yawning).  My  arms  ache  with  hammering,  and  the 
heat  of  the  fire  makes  me  drowsy. 

[He  sits  sleepily  at  l^t  foreground,  leaning  against  the  rocky 
waU. 

Kou*.  I  don  *t  wonder  he's  drowsy,  he's  such  a  glutton.  There's 
not  a  goblin  dainty  that  he  can  ever  let  pass. 
[OcbUns  laugh.  Troll  continues  to  himmcr  Mddy,  in  pankh 
SIMM.  KoU  goss  to  right  forsground,  whcrs  a  group  of  OobUns 
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have  paused  a  moment  to  glance  at  Mole's  Ear,  who  is  busily 
employed  wiih  a  large  flagon  amd  a  fanUuHc  gobleL  Into  the 
flagon  he  is  squeezing  grapes, 

KOLL  (briMy).  What  are  you  doing,  Mole's  Ear? 

ifOi<E*B  BAB.  Making  wine,  my  brother,  goblin  wine.  Fen 
grapes  haye  I  used  and  the  dhny  roots  of  things  that  grow 
beneath  the  ground.  ^Viid  many  another  thing  that  thrives 
m  the  dark,  my  brother.  'Tis  a  rare  draught.  At  times  of 
ceremony  we  shall  use  it. 

KOUL  {crossing  to  where  Clawfoot  in  the  extreme  left  foreground  is 
lowing  io  another  Goblin  a  darldy  glittering  ikrme  robe), 
What  are  you  doing,  Clawfoot 

CLAWFOOT  (indkaiiing  firH  a  email  loom  mfttcft  the  QotUn  who 
woe  talking  to  km  holdSf  and  then  proudly  holding  up  the  robe). 
Weaving  a  throne  robe,  my  brother,  spangled  \^'ith  crystals 
that  lie  where  underground  springs  run  blackly.  {Turns 
robe  so  thai  it  catches  new  glimmers  of  light  from  the  forge  flre) 
Does  it  not  shimmer  darkly.^  It  is  a  robe  of  state! 
[QobUne  with  robe  and  goblet  dieperee.  The  forge  remaine  the 
eenler  of  admly, 

BATON  (etafiing  from  hie  drowsy  posture),  I  hear  the  sound  of 
someone  moving  stones  up  above  us! 

TROLL  (ceasing  his  pantomimic  hammering).  Teach  your  ears 
better  wisdom.  Rat  kin.  {Rafkin  begins'  io  work  bellows)  *Tis 
but  the  rushing  of  the  river  swollen  by  the  Spring  rains,  or 
some  belated  miner  wandering  above  ground  with  his  lantern, 
and  little  dreaming  what  merry  work  is  a^doing  beneath  his 
thick  beds. 

[The  hammering  begins  again,  loudly,  tmih  pauses  of  uUer  ei^ 
lence  during  which  can  be  Jward  the  strokes  of  CuberVs  pick  up 
above. 

KOLL  (to  Goblins  in  background).  Faster!   Faster!   Rest  not 

an  instant.  The  King  will  soon  be  here. 
TBOLL  (at  forge).  Blow  the  sparks  for  me,  Ratldni 
BATKiK.  Let  Mottlesnout  hold  the  beUows.  I  am  so  weuy  I 

can  no  longer  move  my  arms. 

[Flings  himself  by  rock,  left,  and  doaee* 
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TBOU*.  Take  his  place,  MottleaDout»  and  let  him  rest;  lor  he 

has  served  us  wdl. 
MomiBBNOOT.  I  wish  we  had  the  arts  of  those  hateful  nuner- 

foQc   Then  our  i»eks  and  crowbars  would  be  as  fine  as 

theirs. 

KOLX..  Patience,  Mottlesnout.  Our  time  is  ooming. 

[Enter  Slumpkinf  left 
TROLL  (seeing  kim).  Come,  blow  the  ^mrks  for  me,  Slumpkin. 

Where  have  you  been  so  long? 
SLUMFKIN.  Out  on  the  hills.  Troll,  out  on  the  hills.  The  Frin- 

oess  strayed  hem  the  castle  and  lost  her  way.  We  followed 

her.  Shag  and  I;  but  she  fled  from  us  and  called  us  dreadful 

shadows. 

TROLL  (tmih  malicious  delighi).  She*U  feel  the  hands  of  lls  shad- 
ows presently. 
MOTTLESNOUT.  Ayc,  that  she  wlIl! 

KOiLL.  Why  didn't  you  seize  her,  Pumpkin,  and  carry  her  off? 
JSLOIIFKIN.  Above  ground?  With  the  miner-folk  likdy  to  ap- 
pear at  any  moment?  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  that,  good 

Troll;  not  I!  What  a  wise  goblin  steals  is  stolen  by  night, 
and  silently.  The  sunlight  people  love  the  brightness  of  the 
day,  but  we  are  of  the  dark,  and  in  the  dark  our  deeds 
thrive  best. 

MOTTLBBNOUT.  Aye,  foT  none  know  of  our  deeds  save  the  rats 

in  the  castle  cellars,  and  the  rats  are  dumb! 
KOUi  (eondng  down  from  the  ftodb  uf  Uie  slage).  Goblins,  our 

King  is  coming  at  last!  ^ 
ALL.  The  King! 

[General  tumuU  of  preparation. 
TEOLL.  Drop  work  and  let  us  meet  him. 
MOTXLsaNouT.  Aye,  let  us  give  him  the  greeting  he  deserves! 

Come,  Ratkin! 

[Routes  the  deeping  QobUn, 
BATKIK  (foUowmg  staggeringly  ae  he  rubs  his  eyes).  Even  in  my 

sleep  I  heard  the  sound  of  someone  moving  rocks  up  above  us! 

[TIw  Goblins  rush  out,  hfty  leaving  their  tooh  behind  them.  A 

momml  later  Cuberi  forces  his  way  through  an  opening  in  the 
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.  .  reck,  at  left  foi^egrfnmdt  omd^  nmaing  to  the  center  qf  the.Moiep 
looks  about  Mm  teonderingly, 

cuBtBx:  Is  this,  itideed,  th»  place?  (Looks  up)  So  daxki  So 
dim!  iRtmSp  peering  figH  and  Ufi)  A|id  with  so  inaivy:  vend- 
ing passages!  How  strange  and  still  it  is!  And  hotr'tfae 
shadows  dance!  Here  are  the  Goblins*  tools;  but  where  are 
the  Goblins?  There's  not  a  sign  of  them,  and  yet  this  is  their 
forge  room,  I  know,  for  only  a  moment  since  I  heard  them 
hammering  and  talking. 

MOTXLBSNOUT  (speaking  in  the  passage,  left).  Way  for  his  Maj* 

;  esty!  Room  for  King  Shadowoob! « 

CDBEBT.  Hark!  I  bear  them  coming! 
\ffe  Ttsns  heMnd  honMsr  that  juts  inSo  the  right  foreground,  and 
crouches  there y  perfectly  screened  from  view.    King  Shadoivcob 
enters  from  left  hackgroundy  attended  by  all  the  Goblins  gro- 
tesquely homing  and  capering. 

TBOLii  (as  Goblins  bring  tools  for  inspection).  Behold  our  work, 

. -your  Majesty!  Not  a  pick  but. what  is  as  sharp  as  hand  can 
make  it;  not  a  crowbar  or  ghnlot  but  what  is  ready  to  woric 
your -will,  and  tieadi  the  castle-lolk'the  meaning  of  goblin 
conning. 

KINO  sHADowcoB.  Well  spoken,  Troll,  and  like  a  true  earth 
child.   Groblins,  is  all  in  readiness? 

KOLL.  All  is  in  readiness,  your  Majesty.  Our  labours  are  at  an 
end.  Hie  secret  passage  which  we  have  hewn  through  the 
rocks  and  which  leads  from  our  cooncii  hail  to  Kinir  JEtad* 
nor's  castle^  is  at  last  complete*  and  to-day»  while  the  FHn« 
cess  roamed  the  hills,  our  valiant  MottJesnoiit  made.  Im 
oi)ening  in  the  wall  of  her  room. 

CUBERT  {in  an  outraged  voice,  the  cry  escaping  from  kim).  Oh! 

KING  SHADOWCOB  (turning).  Who  spoke? 

xOLii.  'Twas  nought  but  R^tkin,  your  Majesty.  He  is  always 
drowsing  and  talking  in  his  sleep. 

mo  BHAoowooB  (indignanUy).  This  is  no  time  for  skimber! 
Now  or  never  we  must  act,  and  act  quickly.  King  Radnor 
is  away,  the  miners  are  weary  with  blasting,  and  the  foolish 
ca^tle-fulk  unmindful  of  what  we  Goblins  plan.  Shoulder 
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your  tools,  and  let  us  make  what  speed  we  can  to  our  coun- 
cil hall,  and  from  thence  to  the  castle  cellan.  There  we  will 

wait  our  time  till  the  clock  strikes  midnight  — — 

KOLL  (half -breathless  with  delight).  And  then  

KING  sHADowcoB.  Then  we  will  creep  like  rats  up  from  the 
castle  cellars  through  the  castle  tower,  push  back  the  panel 
that  leads  to  the  room  of  the  Princess,  and  her  Royal  High- 
ness win  be  OUTS. 
BATKnr.  Aye,  but  what  if  the  King's  guards  dioiiU  discover 
us? 

KING  SHADOWCOB  (frovming).  A  foolish  question,  Ratkin. 
There's  not  a  guard  that  knows  of  the  secret  panel  we  have 
cut,  and  only  goblins  or  moles  could  crawl  through  the  pas- 
sage we  have  made.  (As  he  tpeaka  OoUins" gather  round  kim) 
And  if  more  than  goblins  or  moles  crawl  through,  haw  we 
not  a  remedy?  The  river  is  higher  this  ^ring  than  ever 
before.  Alrwidy  it  has  overflowed  its  banks.  Even  now,  if 
you  listen,  you  can  hear  it  rushing  up  above  you.  If  cour- 
tiers or  miners  should  follow  us,  we  will  break  in  the  walls 
of  our  secret  passage,  and  the  water  from  above  will  rush 
in  and  fill  it.  The  nver  will  sweep  through  our  tunn^  to 
the  castle  cellars.  It  will  fill  even  our  council  hall.  The  en- 
trance to  this  forge  room  might  be  found;  the  entrance  to 
our  council  hall  is  past  mortal  finding! 

RATKIN.  Aye,  but  what  of  us,  if  the  river  should  enter  the 
haU? 

KING  SHADOWCOB  (impatiently).  Are  there  not  caverns  far  be- 
neath that  hall  where  we  can  hide  in  safety  till  those  who 
hunt  for  us  are  drowned? 

MOTTLBSNOUT.  True,  true»  youT  Majesty! 

moLL.  Ration  talks  like  a  blinking  Old! 

SLUMPKiN  (suddenliff  hreakme  nUmce),  I  would  lieter  have  an 
owl  than  lier  Royal  Highnc^. 

KING  SHADOWCOB  (glowering  at  him).  When  she  is  old  enough 
you  are  to  marry  the  Princess. 

8LD1IPKIN.  But,  father,  the  Princess  is  not  sweet  or  comely. 
I  would  I  mi|^  many  somieoiie  beautiful — as  we  aie! 
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KING  SKADOWCQB  (oit^ft^).  Yottll  many  whom  I  8ay»  or  it 
win  be  the  worse  for  you.  The  Princess  is  the  wife  for  you» 

and  non^  other.  It  is  she  who  will  teach  us  all  the  arts  of 
the  sunlight  people,  so  that,  in  the  end,  we  shall  be  as  ix)w- 
erful  as  they.  Some  day  you  will  rule  over  your  own  king- 
dom, and  theirs,  too 

TBOlii.  Your  Majesty,  I've  heard  that  the  sunlight  people  aie 
very  soft-hearted.  When  they  are  sorrowful,  salt-water 
triddes  out  of  their  eyes.  What  of  the  little  Frinoesa? 

UNO  BHADOWCOB.  Who  Will  hear  her  cries,  once  she  is  safely 
underground?  The  castle- folk  will  clamour  and  search  in 
vain!  Our  revenge  will  be  complete.  Day  by  day  we  are 
driven  deeper  into  the  earth;  but  the  sunlight  people  have 
not  reckoned  with  goblin  cunning.  The  King's  miners  bur- 
row into  our  dwelling,  but  we  shall  bunow  into  the  King's! 

aSjL  qobunb  (fisredy  jtdnkuU),  Aha! 

KINO  BHADOWCOB.  Come,  Gdblins!  The  hours  fly  fast!  Bring 

torches,  Mottlesnout!  Go,  Slumpkin,  and  lead  the  way! 
Carry  your  pick,  Ratkin,  lest  the  passage  be  over-narrow. 
Leave  your  forge  fire,  Troll.  We  shall  not  need  its\cinbers. 
Onward,  good  Goblins»  onward!  This  night  the  Princess 
shall  be  ours. 

lExeurU  aU  the  OMins,  left. 
CUBEBT  (dambering  toitk  all  Juuiefrom  kis  hiding-place).  Yours? 
Never  while  I  have  a  tongue  to  speak,  or  a  foot  on  whidi  to 

stand! 

CURTAIN 

ACT  n 

The  bedroom  of  the  Princess  Owendot  luxurious  in  pale  Uiis. 
Ponds  of  dark  wood.  In  hackgroundt  Uneards  right,  dark  ponds 

running  half  the  length  of  the  room.  Towards  the  left  a  long  nar- 
row tcindow,  latticed  and  sicinging  inward.  On  each  Me  of  it 
hangings  of  pale  bine  brocade  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling.  TJie 
window  is  open,  giving  a  glimpse  of  a  fine  moonlii  nighL  Dark 
hills  are  etched  against  the  sky. 
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Near  the  wall,  left,  a  canopied  bed,  very  quaint  and  narfow, 
lU  head  U  towards  the  window.  On  the  floor  before  U  a  vokUe 
fur  rug.  Ai  the  foot  pf  the  bed  a  door  leading  ifUo  other  roome  of 
ihe  eaeUe.  Near  the  door  a  dree9mg4ahle  %oUh  eUeer  boxes,  a  jew- 
eled hair-brush. 

At  the  right  another  door  opening  into  the  room  beyond.  Against 
the  right  wall,  near  foreground,  a  carved  seat. 

Suspended  Jroni  ihe  ceiling,  rights  a  beautifvUy  hammered  gong. 
At  the  riee  of  the  curtain  Aide  and  Mabina  are  turning  down 
tile  eoeerUe  and  eiraightenrng  the  eiluer  boxee  on  the  dreeeing^ablet 
an  which  eandlee  are  anieam.  Akie  ie  a  pretty  pink-dtedeed 
wuddritiFwaiiing,  quite  eeidenUy  in  awe  qf  ihe  tmperioue  Mabma, 

ALCiE  (pausing  by  window).  'Tis  a  fine  moonlit  night  after  the 
rain,  and  I  can  see  Thorwald,  the  guard,  pacing  to  and  fro 
in  the  courtyard  beneath  me,  and  beyond  him  the  trees  of 
the  garden.  How  the  river  is  ruahing  down  the  mountain 
after  the  storm!  It  must  be  near  to  overflowiog  its  banks; 
few  I  can  hear  the  sound  of  it  bom  here.  (Leaeee  window) 
Where  were  you  during  the  shower,  Mabina? 

MABINA  {ha uy hilly).  Where  should  I  be? 

ALCIE.  I  could  not  find  you,  although  I  looked  for  you  and 
the  JPrincess  high  and  low« 

ICABINA.  The  castle  has  more  rooms  than  one,  and  peopfe  are 
always  to  be  found  by  those  who  use  their  eyes.  Have  you 
laid  out  her  Highness's  sleepmg-wrap?  Us  kmg  past  her 
Highnesses  bedthne. 

ALCIE.  And  she  seemed  tired  to-night,  the  dear  little  Princess! 
She  looked  quite  flushed  as  she  ate  her  supper,  and  she  asked 
me  the  strangest  questions. 

MABINA  (uneaeUy).  Questions? 

ALdB.  She  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  ever  been  bcycmd  the 
castle  gates  at  nightfall,  and  if  I  had  ever  seen  queer  shad- 
owy creatures  following  me  as  I  went.   Tis  some  strange 

idea  she  has  got  from  having  no  other  children  to  play  with, 
and  truly  this  castle  is  a  lonely  enough  place  with  King 
Badnor  ever  traveling  to  other  parts  of  his  kingdom  that  he 
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may  see  justice  done  to  all  hb  subjecU  equally.  It's  small 
wonder  that  the  little  Princess  has  such  curious  fancies. 
MABINA.  And  you  listened  to  her  !ancies»  Aide?  There  aie 
some  that  w9I  never  learn  wisdom! 

ALciE  (hwnbly).  I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean 

MABINA  {witlienngly) .  Did  not  mean!  Take  this  candlestick, 
Alcie,  and  look  where  you  are  going!  (Exit  Alrie,  left) 
Didn't  mean!  {Airily)  Unless  I  stay  by  the  Princess  every 
moment,  these  maids-in-waiting  will  be  putting  more  fancies 
into  her  head  by  listening  to  the  ones  she  has  already. 
lExU  Mabina,  lefty  jud  as  Ctibert  bursts  in,  riffht,  and  darts 
behind  hangings  at  window,  Gundred,  ThorwaUd  and  Solberg 
hard  at  his  heels.  During  the  enduing  colloquy  tJie  space  at 
left  gradually  fUU  with  listening  castle-folk,  maids-in-vxiiiing 
and  men-at-arms. 

cnxNnBBD.  He  went  this  way»  I  tell  you! 

tBOBWALD.  Aye,  I  saw  him  myself.  (FuUt  ba/ek  eurtam,  and 
wrendisa  Ctdfert  into  tks  middls  cf  the  room,  toksrs  ihe  miner 
lad,  dendsr  and  young  ashsis,  seems  aU  the  more  boyish  as 
compared  to  the  broad-shouldered  guards  who  surround  him) 
Stand  forth>  young  miner,  or  now  that  I  hold  you  it  will  go 
hard  with  you. 

[Mabina  and  Aide,  alarmed  at  the  clamour,  enter  from  l^t. 
Aide  taking  the  precaution  to  dose  the  door  behind  her. 

MABINA.  Would  you  rouse  the  castle  with  your  uproar?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this? 

TBO«WACD  (shaking  CnbeH),  It  means  that  this  young  whelp 
of  a  miner's  boy  has  returned  a  second  time.  Once  before  I 
bade  him  begone,  and  sent  him  from  the  castle  gates,  but 
now  he  returns  and  forces  his  way  into  the  very  castle  itself. 
He  says  that  he  must  see  the  Princess»  and  talks  to  us  wildly 
ol  Goblins  and  council  halls. 

ALcm  Who  ever  heard  the  like! 

OUNDBXD.  The  boy  is  erased. 

CUBEBT  (paesionatdy).  Tis  yon  wiio  are  crazed,  because  you 

will  not  listen.  I  tell  you  that  this  very  night  the  Goblins 
mean  to  steal  the  Princess.  They  have  hewn  a  passage  into 
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the  cMtle  oeUar  —  a  passage  thai  ieacla  to  the  PriDoe8a'<s 
very  room* 

BOiiBKBO.  I  said  his  brams  weie  mistyl  Eor  thoogh  'tis  ru- 
moured that  after  nightfall  the  mines  are  filled  with  strange 
misahapcD  creatures,  they*d  never  dare  api»oadl&  so  near  the 

castle. 

THOBWALO.  The  miller  lad  talks  folly.    *Tis  some  strange 

dream  he  has  had  while  working  underground. 
CUBBBT  {beseechingly  I9  Mabma),  Oh,  speak  lor  met  You  Imoio 

I  would  not  be! 
KABDrA.  Indeed,  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort! 
CUBBBT  (imploringhj  to  guofdt).  Oh,  will  70U  not  listen!  Tis 

but  a  iihort  time  since  I  left  the  Goblins'  council  hall,  and 

heard  them  plotting. 
TBORWALD  {hrusqudy).  Enough!  *Tis  plain  to  aee  that  the  lad 

has  loat  his  wits. 
lEABiNA.  Aye,  and  a  fine  sight  he'd  be  if  the  Princess  should 

come  in  suddenly  and  find  him  herel   What  more  you  have 

to  say  can  be  said  to  him  bek>w  in  the  courtyard.  1*11  not 

have  her  Highnew  disturbed  by  a  roomful  ol  people,  each 

talking  louder  than  the  other. 
CUBERT  {imploringly,  as  Gundred  lays  hands  on  him).  If  you 

will  not  believe  nie»  let  me  but  speak  to  the  Fnnoess — only 

one  word. 

liABiNA.  You've  said  words  in  plenty,  and  great  good  they 
have  done!  {flaugkiUiy,  to  Iks  guards)  Will  you  be  off  to 
the  courtyard,  or  shall  the  King  know  how  his  guards  wran- 
gle in  the  Princess's  room? 

SOLBERG.  Gently,  gently,  Madam  Wasp's  Nest!  We  meant  no 
wrong!  Look  to  the  lad,  Gundred,  and  see  that  he  does  not 
escape  us  a  second  time.  Let  the  night-watch  keep  him  in 
the  oonrtyazd  till  daylight  comes.  The  dawn  will  cool  his 
fever. 

[The  fuardM  Aurmg  8oBferg*s  speech  haee  taken  Cvbert  thvugh 
Uie  door  ai  right,  aiihmigh  he  proieeie  in  paeeionaie  dumb  show. 

Tlie  caMle-folk  exeunt  right  and  left,  and  Mabina  and  Alcie 
ore  left  alone. 
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ALCTE  {standing  by  the  window^  and  speaking  half -uneasily). 
What  if  it  were  truth  that  the  lad  spoke^  Mabina?  All  the 
miner-folk  bdieve  that  there  are  goUins. 

iCABiNA.  Are  we  miner-folk  to  listen  to  such  tales?  IVheie  is 

the  lad  now? 

ALCiE  {at  window).  They  have  brought  him  to  the  courtyard. 
He  is  standing  there  now,  with  his  face  turned  towards  this 
window. 

liABmA.  Tis  a  li^t  punishment,  that»  to  be  kept  there  in  the 
courtyard.  But  'twill  teach  him  a  lesson  when  he  stands 
there  all  the  hours  throui  ^. 

AXXTiB.  I  wonder  if   / 

MABINA  {as  a  step  is  heard  auUide  the  door  at  Left).  Hush!  Here's 
the  Princess. 

GWSNPA  (entering,  l^,  a  pale  blue  silken  robe  over  her  rnght- 
robe,  pale  blue  slippers).  Are  you^and  Aide  alone?  A  mo- 
ment ago  I  thou^t  I  heard  several  voices. 

iiABiNA.  It  might  have  been  the  guards,  your  Hif^ness.  They 
were  talking  outside  in  the  hsll.  (In  tdarm  a»  Pnneeu  moves 
toioards  the  window)  Come  from  the  window,  your  Highness, 
the  night  air  is  chill. 
[Exit  Aide,  left. 

QW^NDA.  But  the  outdoors  is  so  wonderful,  Mabina,  with  the 
dew  and  the  darkness,  and  the  night  wind  sighing  m  the 
trees.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  lived  in  a  little  house  like  Cubert's, 
and  not  in  this  great  lonely  castle. 
\Silt9  io  June  her  Mr  hnuhei. 

iLviiiNA  (practically).  Then  you  couldn't  be  a  Princess,  your 
Highness. 

GWENDA.  Oh,  yes,  I  could,  Mabina.  My  father  says  that 
every  little  girl  is  a  Princess  —  everj'^  little  girl  who  tries  to 
be  gentle  and  courteous  and  kind.  It  isn't  what  she  wears 
on  her  back  that  makes  her  a  Princess:  it^s  what  she 
wears  in  her  heart.  And  since  Cubert  has  a  kind  heart, 
and  is  always  'trying  to  do  things  for  other  people,  he 
is  really  a  Prince,  just  as  much  as  I  am  a  Princess,  don't 
you  see? 
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HASINA.  No,  I  don*t  see,  and  I  must  say  that  I  think  what 
your  Hlghnww  is  saying  sounds  like  great  nomaeoae. 

owxNDA.  Ah,  that's  what  you  said  about  those  queer  shadowy 
things  that  followed  us  after  sundown,  and  yet  I  saw  them 

as  plainly  as  I  see  you. 

MABiNA.  Don't  speak  of  shadows,  your  Highness.  If  you 
think  of  them,  you'll  be  apt  to  dream. 

GW£NDA.  Oh,  no,  I  won't,  Mabina.  And,  besides,  I'm  not 
afraid.  Nothing  oouM  reach  me  here.  And  then  there  is 
the  great  gong  over  by  the  walL  Fve  only  to  strike  that  and 
all  the  castle-people  will  oome  running. 

XABDfA  (more  gendy)*  So  th^  win»  dear  Prinoev.  I  had  for- 
gotten that. 

OWENDA.  I  only  wish,  Mabina,  that  my  father  would  come  home 
to-night.  He's  been  away  so  long,  and  it's  almost  time  he  was 
back  again.  You  know  he  often  travels  by  moonlight.  If 
he  does  come,  you'll  be  sure  and  call  miQ,  won't  you»  Mabina? 
[Ostttn^  tnio  M. 

MABINA.  Ye^,  your  Highness. 

OWENDA.  No  matter  how  late  it  is? 

MABINA.  No  matter  how  late  it  is, 

GWENDA  (yawning).  That  s  a  good  Mabina.  Oh»  I  am  so 
sleepy! 

MABINA  (rM%  moMy  Jof  her).  Would  your  Highness  like  me 
to  sit  by  you? 

QWBNSA  (eery  dfoweUy).  Wliy>  no»  of  course  not»  Mabina. 
Won't  —  you  —  be  —  near  —  me  —  in  —  the  —  nest  — 

room  ? 

[Falls  asleep, 

HABTNA  (laijing  ovt  shoes  and  stockings).  And  which  will  she 
want  to  wear  to-morrow,  I  wonder.  Her  green  gown,  or  her 
bbe?  Princess!  (A  liUle  louder)  Princess!  She's  so  fast 
asleep  she  doesn't  even  hear  me!  She'll  rest  soundly  after 
her  k>ng  wandering  this  afternoon.  (Fowns)  Well,  'tis  al- 
most midnight,  and  the  rest  ol  the  castle  is  arbed.  Tis  tinoe 
I  was  dreaming  (stretches)  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  Alcie»  and 
laid  out  the  Princess's  gowns. 
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[BI0W8  out  candlea,  taking  one  with  her  as  ^  exUa  left.  Th$ 
Frinees8  sleeps.  MoonUght  sUais  in  the  window,  flooding  the 
room  with  faint  radianee.  A  pause.  A  Qoblin  fuskss  haek  a 
pond  of  ihs  waU  in  iks  right  hadtground,  and  pesrs  eauHoutfy 
m.  Then  he  enteri  on  tiptoe,  and,  as  he  Ufts  his  face  m  Hhe 
moonlight,  it  is  seen  that  he  is  Rathin.  In  the  panel  behind  him 
stands  Mottlesnout, 

MOTTLESNOUT.  Is  it  suie  she's  asleep? 

BATKiN.  Quite  sure. 

MOTTLESNOUT  (fiautUntdg  entering).  And  thm's  no  one  tkir- 

ring? 
RATKDf.  No  one. 

KING  8HADOWCOB  (appearing  at  panel,  entering,  and  then  Hreet' 

ing  Goblins  who  follow  him).  Quickly,  there,  to  your  work. 
Keep  guard,  Sliimpkin. 

[The  Goblins  quickly  surround  the  bed,  and  lift  up  the  Princess, 
who  lies  on  a  dip  mattress  placed  omr  the  real  one.  As  this 
dip  matiress  is  carried  down  the  passage^  the  IMe  Frineess 
looks  very  small  and  huddled.  She  deeps  soundly  and  does  not 
wdben.  TroU  lags  behind.  Ration  reappears  through  pansL 
TROLL.  Is  all  safe,  Ratkin? 

RATKIN.  All*s  safe,  and  the  Princess  has  not  yet  wakened. 
TROLL.  What  will  she  do  for  more  clothes? 

IShag  reappears  from  panel. 
RATKIN  (directing  Shag).  There  are  moxe  on  that  chair.  A 

dreBS  and  a  cloak.  Go  take  them. 

[Shag  steeds  up  to  dudr^  Uft^  jud  as  Moibina  enters  hy  the  left 
door,  shidMng  her  eandU^flame  with  her  handf  and  not  looking 

towards  the  bed. 

MABINA  (speaking  over  her  shoulder  to  Aide).  Tread  softly. 
Aide,  and  make  no  noise  I  (Draught  blows  out  candle)  What*8 
the  

[Hears  rustle  by  bed,  where  Shag  is  trying  to  creep  by  unrutticed. 
Turne,  facing  door  Irft,  sees  hhn,  ehrieke^  drops  eemdlestidf,  in 
momentary  terror  daps  hands  across  her  eyes  as  if  to  dispd  the 
MeansB^nle  Ratkin  and  TVoff  issappeair  through  panel. 
Shag  rushing  madly  after  them. 
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MABINA  {shaken  with  ierror).  Oh,  it  was  somelliiiig  alive,  it  was 
aomething  more  titan  a  shadow!  (Xodkt  tawaardi  bed)  Her 
Hf^bness!  Wheie  is  her  Highness?  (Akie  etUere  at  MMna 

fune  to  gong  <md  begins  to  etrike  U)  Oh,  rouse  the  guards- 
men! 

ALCIE  {also  terrified).  What  is  it,  Mabina? 

ATTEHDANTS  {entering  hurriedly  left).  What  is  it? 

MABINA  iudUBy,  as  the  stage  fills  with  daimour  and  excitement). 

The  hay  apoka  truth!  The  boy  spoke  truth!  The  Goblins 

hare  stolen  the  Princess!  Ttme^tiierd  ts  the  panel  by 

which  the  Goblins  entered! 
TBORWALO  (exeUedly),  There  is,  indeed,  an  opening!   It  gives 

beneath  my  touch.   The  torch,  there,  Gundred. 

[They  look  at  passageway  leading  down  f  rom  panel. 
ALCifi  {hysUricaUy).  The  miner  lad  qx>ke  truly.  The  Princess 

is  gone,  and  she  could  not  have  passed  through  the  halls 

without  our  seeing. 
THOBWALD.  Be  stllll  Be  8t3l!   {To  piarde)   See,  there's  a 

passage  hewn  to  this  very  chamber.  Down,  then,  to  the 

rescue!   We  will  follow! 

[Gundred  starts  to  descend. 
BOLBEBG.  Gundred  sticks  fast!   A  curse  on  our  broad  shoul- 
ders! The  passage  is  too  narrow.  We  must  blast  it. 
MABINA  {at  left  of  sta^e,  standing  alone  eaee  for  Aleie,  to  whom 

die  epeake).  Run!  Fetch  the  boy  from  the  courtyard!  Oh, 

if  I  had  but  listened!  {ExU  Akie  hurriedly,  left.  HtMub  cf 

voieei  ae  guarde  hwrrp  to  work:    The  cellar  |  Blasting 

powder!  Rouse  the  miners!) 
MABINA  {tensely  to  herself^  her  hands  daaped).  The  Princess  1 

The  Princess! 

THO&WALO  {directing  groups  and  indunduals).  Strike  the  gieat 
gong  in  the  cour^jrardl  Quick,  signal  fires.  Speed  messeor 
gers! 

lOenerd  and  preparaHon.  CvbeH  enters,  Irft,  f (Mowed  by 
Akie. 

MABINA  {running  to  him).  Oh,  miner  lad,  forgive  me,  and  think 
quickly!  The  passage  is  too  narrow  for  the  guardsmen! 
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CUBERT  (nuking  to  pond).  But  not  lor  mel  Tm  goblinHUsed, 

Mabina. 
BQLBBRO.  We  are  to  blast  it 

«HOBWAiJ>  (to  Qundreii.  Then  bid  them  stay  the  blaatkig  till 

the  lad  has  time  to  reach  the  Goblins. 
[Exit  Gundredy  left. 
80LBERG  (dmibtftUly).  What  will  a  mere  lad  do  against  so 
many? 

CUBERT  {standing  at  the  panely  facing  auMencey  kisface  upraissd 
and  Mning^  his  voice  o-tibritt).  What  will  the  Firincefls  do 
aknonggt  so  many  unless  one  vcnce  shall  tdl  her  he^  is  com- 
ing? 

[He  goes  down  the  passage. 
ALciE  {passionately;  hands  cUuped),  Ok,  speed  that  help!  Com- 
fort the  little  Princess! 

[Mabina  has  darted  to  window  at  left  hackgrcfumd^  and  stands 
therefor  an  instani.  Through  the  mndow  are  seen  signal-lighis 
darHng  inUo  flame  ahng  the  dark  ridffss  qf  ihe  kiU$,  Sound  of 
a  gong  Hrudf  in  the  eourtyari  Mow,  sw^  amd  intislenL  New 
Kghts  conHnttaUy  spring  into  being  on  the  dark  kUUides,  It  is 
evident  that  ilie  news  is  spreading. 
MABINA  {her  voice  a  clear  cry).  The  countryside  is  rousing! 
Lookl  Lookl  The  signal-fixes! 

QUICK  CUBXAIN 


ACT  m 

ScmiB  I 

The  GoUins'  council  holly  a  short  time  past  midnight.  It  is  an 
underground  chamber  closely  reiembling  the  forge  room  in  that  U 
is  all  of  jagged  took.  Iron  lamps  are  fiUed  into  the  vhUL  They 
giee  a  didUsh  fjime. 

In  ihe  center  haehground  a  rude  throne  of  rocky  and  beyond  it, 
in  the  background,  rigldy  a  ^lab-like  apace  in  the  otherwise  rcvjh 
mail,  tmth  a  huddle  of  stones  beneath  it  doeely  resembling  steps. 
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At  the  right,  iotcards  the  foreground,  there  is  an  indenture  in  the 
ttone  wall  which  forms  a  naturcd  niche. 

There  ie  a  paaeage  ai  left  {background)  which  leads  to  the  castle 
ediare;  and  a  paeeage  d  right  {badBgraund)  which  leade  to  ehoM' 
here  eHU  deeper  tmdergremd. 

At  the  riee  ef  the  eurlain  Ae  etage  ie  deeeried,  bui  efier  a  mo-  ' 
menJt  the  QMins  begin  to  eider,  bearing  the  Princess,  stUl  asleep, 
on  the  slip  mattress.    This  iliey  place  in  the  center  of  the  stage, 
after  ivhich  they  crouch  about  in  it  a  semicircle,  watching  her. 
KOLL  (as  the  Princess  is  earned  in).  Never  a  aound!  Tread 

8olt(y!  She  still  sleeps! 
MOiTLBUfODT  {jMioaling  the  eenier  ef  the  eiage,  Unoarde  /or^ 

gramidtemdpoinlkigiodiffiuaireee^  Shall  wa  iilaoe  it  hm? 
Kmo  flHADOwooB.  Ye8«  hei6. 
RATKiN.  Hush!  She  is  waking! 

GWENDA  {stirring,  then  sitting  up  and  nibbing  her  eyes  (w  she 
gazes  about  her,  terrified,  bewildered).  Where  am  I?  Where 
am  I?  Oh,  I  thought  I  was  safe  in  my  own  little  bed  with 
Mabina  beside  me!  Yet  if  this  is  a  nightmare,  why  don't  I 
awaken?  (WUh  poignani  terror)  The  shadows  that  I  feared 
—  thcy^ve  oome  alive!  They're  staling  at  me!  Yfhen  am 
I?  (Very  pHeomdy)  Who  are  you? 

KINO  8HADOWCOB.  The  Gobliiis,  Princess,  amongst  whom  you 
have  come  to  live. 

OWENDA.  To  live?  Here?  (Brokenly,  yet  trying  to  be  braoe) 
Why,  you  are  jesting! 

KDVO  BBADOWcra.  A  Goblin  never  jests,  your  Hii^news. 

GWSNDA.  Oh^  nothing  but  a  jest  could  be  so  cni^  No^  no^ 
good  Goblins,  'tis  but  half^eaniest  that  you  epeek.  H  you 
will  take  me  back,  the  King,  my  father,  will  reward  you  gen- 
erously. Oh,  take  me  home,  good  Goblin,  take  me  home. 
Indeed,  indeed,  my  father  will  reward  you. 

KiNQ  SHAnowcoB.  Wlio  comes  with  us,  Pnnoess,  does  not  re- 
turn again* 

crwBNDA  (proudly).  The  guards  will  search  for  me. 
xiMO  BHADcywooB.  Small  good  will  be  their  searching.  U  they 
should  try  to  follow,  we  have  means  to  stop  them*  There 
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are  few  who  can  prolx;  the  ways  of  goblin  cunning.  There 
are  none  who  can  trace  our  i)atlis  so  far  beneath  the  ground. 
[He  gives  panUmimic  directions  Jor  KoU  and  TroU  to  remove 
dip  mattress,  which  they  carry  to  the  back  cf  ike  stage. 
crwBNDA  {to  hers^.  Cubertt  the  miner  hoy  —  if  knew,  he 
would  aid  me!  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  King.  A  FrinoeBS 
ahould  not  falter. 

[She  tries  to  face  them  with  courage,  but,  after  an  mfoiU,  kidea 

her  eyes  vnth  her  hands. 
EATKiN  {with  interest).  It  is  as  Troll  told  usi  Salt-water  is  be- 

ginning  to  triclde  out  of  her  eyes  I 
XDVO  SHADOWOOB.  That  comes  from  being  used  to  daylight. 

Soon»  Princess*  you  wiU  learn  to  love  the  dark.  We  will  teach 

you  the  ways  of  those  who  live  beneath  the  earth.  Up»then, 

Goblins!  We  must  prepare  for  oeremonj.  The  UiioDe*robe» 

KbH.   The  scepter,  Ratkin. 

[General  stir,  xchich  takes  the  Goblins  to  the  hack  of  the  stage. 
GWENDA  {to  herself).  I  must  not  anger  them.   I  mu$t  do  as 
they  bid  me  until  help  arrives! 

[At  the  back  of  the  dage  the  throne  ha$  bem  eonerei  wUh  ike 
duUy  epaMmg  tknme^nhep  so  tiud  U  forme  a  royal  seof. 
IIOTTLESNOUT.  Priucess,  your  throne  awaits  you. 
[He  leads  her  to  0ie  background.   The  QMine  dmde^  eUmding 

in  semicircle  about  the  throne.  The  Princess  shudders,  shritik- 
ing  from  Mottlesnoui*s  touch. 
XING  SHADowcoB  {as  Gwevda  is  seated  on  throne).  You  will  not 
shrink  when  you  have  known  us  longer,  Princess.  When 
you  are  older  you  will  many  Prince  Slumpkin,  and  be  our 
Queen.  Now  you  shall  meet  the  Goblins  one  by  ooe»  and 
leam  to  call  them  each  by  name. 

[In  pantomime  the  foremost  Goblins  are  presented.  The  rest, 
standing  in  broken  semicircle,  fall  on  one  knee.  Grotesque  imi- 
taiion  of  court  ceremony. 
EXNG  BHADOWGOB  {leading  Gtoenda  to  center  foreground),  Come» 
now.  Princess^  since  we've  pledged  our  fealty  to  you,  you 
shall  do  us  the  same  in  turn.  You  shall  drink  to  the  Gob- 
lins. Ratkin,  a  cup  of  goblin  wine! 
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[Raikin  brings  the  grotesque  goblet  filled  with  the  wine  which 
the  Gobhm  made  in  the  first  act, 

GWfiNSA  (surrounded  by  Goblins^  puts  the  cup  to  her  lipSp  and 
ikentkudders).  No!  No!  I  cannot. 
[TknuU  ffMd  hUndlif  into  RaOdn's  hands. 

KINO  8HADOWOOB  {fffimJliy).  We  are  waiting,  Prinoess. 

RATKiN.  A  health.  Princess.  A  health  to  the  Goblins! 
[Thrusts  forward  the  cup. 

GWKNDA  (shudderingly  retreating  a  step  or  two,  and  speaking  pas- 
sionately).  I  cannot  tlrink  it! 

BATKiN  (as  Goblins  dose  menacingly  about  her,  while  Cubert 
smftlty  enters  from  passauge,  Uft).  Nay>  but  you  shall! 

CUBIBT  {crashing  down  eup  from  Rtdkin^s  hand).  Not  while 
my  ax  can  speak! 

GWENDA  (ivith  a  cry).  Cubert!   I  hoped  you'd  come! 

[Clings  to  htm  in  passion  of  relief.  Goblins  wrench  them  apart. 
Babble  of  goblin  voices.  "Tt's  the  miner  lad.**  "Seize  him!" 
"Kend  him."  "Tear  him  limb  from  limb.*'  Gwenda,  unable 
to  aid  Cubert,  is  swept  in  mehe  of  the  wcdl,  right,  where  she  rS' 
mains  during  wAot  ensues,  Cvberi  fights  sUently  and  stub^ 
homly,  at  right,  uihUe  Shadowcolb,  with  a  group  of  QolUms,  at 
left,  holds  animaled  diseussum,  Cubert  fights  unUi  kis  hack  to 
left  group y  and  is  too  occupied  with  defending  himself  to  ob- 
serve what  follows. 

KING  8HADOWCOB  {watcking  the  struggle).  He  is  strong*  lor  all 
that  he  is  nearly  the  same  siae  as  ourselves!  He  must  have 
chanced  on  our  secret  passage*   {To  Batkin)  Go  search  if 
there  be  othen  of  his  kind. 
[ExU  Raikin,  kft. 

MOTTLESNOUT.  He  would  not  have  dared  to  face  so  many  of 
us  if  he  had  not  kno\s'n  that  help  was  near.    The  castle 
guards  must  be  rousing! 
[He  darts  after  Raikin. 

8U7MFKIN  (excitedly).  Rousing  and  following! 

[Runs  toward  background:  then  pausee,  tensdy,  waiting  for  news* 

BaxKm  (returning  wUh  Mattlesnout).  The  castlfrlblk  are  blast- 
ing at  the  cdlar.  I  can  hear  the  edio. 
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CLAWFOOT.  Tlie  miner  lad  would  nefver  have  faced  so  many  of 

us  if  he  had  not  known  that  help  was  near. 
KING  8HADOWCOB  (indicating  passage  at  left).  Then,  TroU,  take 
picks,  and  unloose  the  river  from  its  bed. 
[Group  of  GoUtMf  armed  wUh  pick;  daari  aft/er  TroU^  up  paa-^ 
Bogeway^  kft, 

cuBEBT  (to  hmu^,  in  a  Unte^  dear  vMeper),  The  river! 
(Alaudt  and  vaUanUy,  ae  he  Ml  fights)  Have  coiiraget  Prin- 
cess! Good  help  is  soon  coming! 

[The  struggle  sways  imoards  the  left  of  the  stage,  Slumpkin 
darts  toirards  the  niehe  in  the  right  toall. 
SLUMPKIN  (ivith  jeering  laughter).  When  good  help  comes  it 
will  not  find  biNl 

[Cuberi  pereekee  Uud  Shmpkin  ie  approadnng  Qwenda.  WUh 
a  midden,  euperhuman  ejfoH  he  wrendiee  himetfffree,  eeixu  a 
goblin  erouiharfrom  the  OohUn  neareti  Am,  and  eUmde  in  front 

of  Gicenda  ere  Slumpkin  can  reach  her,  the  crowbar  menacingly 
upheld  in  his  hand. 
CUBERT.  Touch  her  not  on  your  hfel  Which  of  you  chooses  a 
cleft  skull?  Come  forward ! 

[For  a  moment  the  Goblins  fall  back,  leaving  a  clear  space  about 
Cuberi.  Then,  graduaUy,  they  begin  to  doee  in  again.  Ha^ 
the  QMine  are  taking  direotume  from  Shadowecb,  UfL  The 
others  surround  Cuberty  right   The  fight  goes  agamel  hm>  — 

While  he  is  engaging  the  Goblins  nearest  him,  a  snudler  Goblin, 
unnoticed  by  Cnherty  slides  snake-fashion  along  the  ground^  and 
catches  Cubert  by  the  feet,  lie  is  then  tripped,  caught,  and 
wrenched  into  the  center  of  the  stage,  while  other  GobUns  seize 
and  hM  the  Princess,  Cubert,  eeeing  that  he  is  overmatched, 
etande  ^uieUy  for  an  instant,  as  one  lolb  wndd  hoard  hie 
strength  against  a  final  effort. 
KING  BHADOWCOB.  So,  miner's  lad,  does  your  tongue  wag  as 
bravely,  and  your  heart  beat  as  stoutly  as  it  did  a  moment 
since? 

CUBERT  (defianUy).  1  fear  neither  you  nor  your  Goblins! 
[At  this,  Mottlesnaut  and  Roll  fly  at  Cubert  angrily,  and  it  seemB 
aetf  the  struggle  would  begin  again. 
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UNO  flHADOWCOB.  GeDt]|3r»  gentl^y  Mottlesiioiit!  Remembtf 
lie  18  ol  more  use  to  us  afive  than  dead.  We  will  force  him 
to  work  at  our  forge  fire,  and  he  will  serve  us  well. 

[Ratkin,  folhurd  by  other  Goblins  who  have  been  assisting  him 
up  passageway,  lejty  suddenly  returns. 

RATRiN  (at  top  of  his  lungs).  Danger!  Danger! 

KXNQ  SHAOOWOOB.  What  ails  you»  Ratkin? 

BATKiK  {hreaihl$$dy)»  Sire*  the  outward  walls  of  our  passage 
aie  worn  so  thm  that  at  the  fiist  stroke  of  my  pick  the  water 
came  niahing  through  a  thousand  times  faster  than  we 
planned.  *Tis  a  muddy  torrent  sweeping  all  before  it. 

KING  sHADowcoB  {in  a  frenzy  of  terror).  Down  to  your  lower 
caverns,  Goblins,  if  you'd  save  your  lives!  The  river  is  break- 
ing in  upon  us!  Leave  the  lad!  He  cannot  harm  us.  We 
have  not  time  to  deal  with  him. 

A  OOBUN  (^pausing  by  Owenda)*  And  the  little  Princess? 

cuHKKT  (flffoin  fuMng  to  ih»  faseua^  omoftor  tr»  Aand).  Yon 
diall  taste  again  what  you  felt  before. 

TROLL  {to  Kolly  who  approaches  the  Princess).  Leave  her,  Koll. 
It  is  not  worth  the  struggle!  (Goblins  swarm  otU,  right) 
Hark  to  the  river!  We  liave  no  time  to  lose! 

XOLL  (wiih  mvage  menace jd  Cubert).  But  I  would  make  an 
end! 

XBOiLU  Tlie  river  will  do  that!  Harkml 

[Th^  deampmt  oui,  the  kut  rf  the  QoUim  to  go. 
CXJBSBT.  The  river!  .  .  .  Wait,  Princess! 

[He  runs  up  the  passageway  ai  lefty  from  whence  conies  a  sound 
as  of  a  torrent  of  water  rushing  ai  a  great  distarwe  away,  yet 
coming  gradually  nearer  and  nearer.  It  is  a  faint  sound  ai 
firslt  yei  U  increaaes  slowly  and  steadily  during  the  enemng 
momenU*  It  ie  never  loud,  bid  it  ia  more  and  mare  ominaua. 
Cubert  cornea  back  after  on  mtotti,  fading  hia  anidea.  The 
iron  lampa  in  the  wdl  begin  to  fUd^  and  give  a  fainter  and 
fainter  light. 

GWENDA  (peering  at  Cuberi  through  the  growing  darkness,  per- 
ceives thai  he  touches  his  ankles,  and  aho  that  they  jare  wafer- 
drenched^*  Why,  they  are  wet!    The  mine  will  soon  be 
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flooded!  The  water  will  pour  down  the  passageway ^ ere  the 
castle-folk  can  reach  us!  \^ 

CDBBBT.  No!  No!  Prinoefls!  There's  some  way  out.  I'll 
find  it«  Couiagel  Tts  but  some  trick!  Some  goblin  evilf 
(He  runs  to  passage,  right)  There's  nothing  but  a  long  dark 
passage  leading  deeper  into  the  earth! 

GWENDA.  Can  we  not  follow? 

CUBERT.  We  cannot  breathe  the  air  that  Goblins  breathe.  So 

far  underground  we  should  smother  and  die. 

[Looks  about  for  another  means  of  esea'pe. 
GWSNDA  {skmdxng  near  Cubert  as  he  pauses  by  foeky  teall  at 

foreground).  It  is  true,  then,  what  the  Goblins  said?  Weaie 

to  die? 

CUBERT.  Courage,  Princess!  Oh,  if  the  ciistle-folk  would  only 
fasten!   Oh,  if  they  could  but  reach  this  council  hall! 

OWENDA.  It  s  growing  darker  and  darker! 

CUBERT.  Courage,  sweet  Princess*  courage!  (To  himself,  wUh 
face  uplifted)  And  yet  •  .  .  how  can  — 1-— speak  of  cour- 
age. .  .  .  I»  who  am  beginning  to  be  afrudi  (His  words  end 
in  a  tense  whisper.  Then,  with  a  visible  effort,  he  pulls  himself 
together)  Well,  what  of  it?  FU  face  my  fear!  meet  the 
dark  as  a  miner's  son  should!  If  I  had  but  a  flint  with  which 
to  strike  a  light.  (Gropes  in  JiLi  pockct^s)  They're  empty! 
Empty?  Why,  there's  the  ring!  {Draws  it  forth)  My  ring! 
She  said  that  it  would  guide  me!  (Puts  it  on.  Faint  music 
as  in  Act  L  By  this  time  the  stage  has  grown  absolutely  dark) 
Isn't  that  her  music?  There's  scHuething  stretching  out  be- 
neath the  ring  like  a  spider's  web!  (At  this  a  Siher  Thread 
with  a  curious  light  about  it  /.v  seen  through  the  dark.  It  leads 
from  ivhere  Cubert  stands,  lefty  to  the  irregular  stone  steps,  right 
background.  At  sight  of  it  Cubert* s  voice  rings  out,  electrified) 
It's  shining  through  the  dark  before  us!  (Follows  it  slrndy, 
leading  the  Princess)  It's  a  silver  thread  —  a  silver  thread 
of  safety!  Ill  follow  it  and  trust  The  Woman  from  B^yimd 
the  Hills!  "Tis  her  White  Magic!  ...  I'll  follow.  The 
flood  cannot  hurt  us.  ...  It  cannot  dim  its  Ught.  .  .  . 
We'll  foUow.  .  .  . 
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[The  rnude,  which  has  bem  growing  grodntallg  louder,  now 
ewelh  tnlD  a  spUndid  kamumy.  A  door  cf  tkm$ 
at  ike  top  of  the  irregular  Hons  steps  in  hadcground,  and  beifond 
it  is  seen  a  vista  of  kUls  hoiked  in  pale  moonlight. 
CUBERT  (in  a  thrilled  voice).  Princess!  We*re  free!  We're 
done  with  fearing!  'Tis  the  wane  o'  the  moon.  The  dawn 
wind  is  astir! 

awxNDA*  How  soft  it  blows  against  my  iaoel  O  windy  teach 

m,  teach  us  wheie  lies  safety! 
cuBMsa  (jonfidlif  esBpedani^.  O  Sihwr  Thread,  guide  us — guide 

us  now  to  safety! 

[He  moves,  wiih  uplifted  face,  his  finger  foUoxmng  the  Silver 
Thread,  his  arm  protectingly  about  the  little  Princess.  The 
light  mores  with  him,  following  him  as  he  exits.  The  door 
doeee  behind  him.  The  stage  instantly  grows  black.  There  is 
a  wHd  eound  Hke  the  thunder  qf  waters  tearing  tkrougk  ike  jNit- 
ao^  Of  the  curtain  fatte. 

ScENB  n 

CuberVs  homey  the  same  as  in  Act  I.  Faint  moonlighty  giving 
itay  to  the  blackness  that  cotnes  before  the  daicn.  Against  the  hori- 
atm,  signal  fires  a-light.  Dame  Moma  enters  from  without, 
pauses  in  doorway,  and  speaks  as  one  to  whom  tke  sHenee  ie  tn^ 
tolerable,  and  ike  sound  of  any  kuman  90U!e^^€9en  her  own — a 
comfort' 

DAMBUOBNA.  StiQ  fim  a-blase,  aud  men  at  work!  More  men. 

And  yet  no  sign  of  Cubert  and  the  Princess.  Oh,  I  would 
work  with  the  men  myself,  but  there  is  nought  that  I  can 
do  to  aid  them.  They  have  no  need  for  women  folk  at  such 
an  hour.  The  dark  before  the  dawn,  and  yet  no  sign!  Only 
blackness.  Oh,  if  the  castle  guards  had  reached  the  passage 
in  time^  but  now  the  mine  is  flooded  with  water — the  river 
is  rushhig  in.  (With  fUeher  of  hope)  And  yet — there  may 
be  other  passages  —  goblin  passages  that  folk  do  not  know. 
Cubert  is  quick  and  brave!  I  know  he'll  find  them!  But 
oh  —  the  waiting!  (Sonnd  of  faint  muMc)  What's  that? 
What's  that?  Tis  like  an  echo!  Now  I  remember  —  'twas 
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The  Woman  from  Beyond  the  Hills  —  an  echo  of  her  music. 
Wliat  was  it  that  she  said?  That  folk  must  face  their  fear- 
ing. So  if  my  lad  must  die,  is  it  not  well  that  he  should  die 
defending?  (With  face  upraued)  Fight  bravely  in  the  Daik» 
my  little  Cubert!  And  yet  —  he  may  ncyt  db.  I  have  no 
beacon-light,  and  yet  —  oh,  here  within  me  —  the  fire  of 
Hope  — 1*11  keep  it  burning  strongly.  Oh,  if  that  hope 
could  reach  him  through  the  darkness!  There  are  things  be- 
yond my  knowing.  Perhaps  it  may.  Perhaps  it  may.  1*11 
set  out  milk,  and  keep  the  hearthstone  warm.  (Bends  at 
hearth)  Was  that  a  step?  {Tunui)  A  voice  in  the  dark- 
ness? 

CUBBRT  (etiiering  imA  Uis  Princesa),  A  step?  Thm  spoke  my 

mother! 

DAME  MORNA.  Cubcrt!  'Tis  you!  {Clasps  him  to  tier)  Your 
very  self!  {Holds  out  welcoming  hands)  And  the  little  Prin- 
oesB  ! 

CCBSBT.  All  safe*  all  sale*  my  mother.  I  brought  her  first  to 

your  warm  arms  and  tender  care. 
otAMB  MOBNA  (ot  9h$  Uodt  the  PHneeia  lo  tte  hearth)*  You  are 

not  going,  Cubert? 

CUBERT  (pausing).  To  tell  the  news,  my  mother.    Why,  you 
would  scarce  believe  it;  but  of  all  the  folk  who  are  stirring 
we  met  not  a  single  one! 
[Exit  Cubert, 

OWENDA  (seated  at  hearth).  No,  all  was  dark  around  US  save  for 
the  Silver  Thread  that  ran  beneath  Cubert's  fingers  —  the 
Sflver  Thread  that  came  from  the  ring  and  guided  us  to 

safety. 

DAME  MORNA  (to  hcrscIf).  Thc  ring  —  the  ring  that  would  save 
him  if  he  did  not  fear.  Oh,  that  was  Wisdom's  wisdom  1 

GWENDA.  What  say  you.  Dame  Morna? 

DAME  MORNA.  Drink  this  milk,  my  Princess.  So  cold  you  aie» 
and  wet  with  dew.  Stand  closer  to  the  fire. 

QWBNiKA.  I  am  not  odd.  Dame  Moraa.  listen!  Tliegr're 
cheering!  (Runs  lo  vnndaw)  Why,  'tis  my  father  on  the 
highroad  to  the  castle!  'Tis  the  King,  my  father!  He  has 
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eome  bad^  and  I  must  rim  to  meet  him.  Give  me  the  doak. 
Dame  Moma.  I  must  tdl  him  aU. 

[Exit  Gwenda. 

DAME  MORNA  (woiching  at  ttnndow).  He  has  lifted  her  up  to  his 
saddle,  and  my  sou  stands  there  beside  him«  They  are  com* 
ing  here. 

sura  RAONOB  {jsnkfing^  followed  by  Qwmia  and  Cvbert).  I  seek 
the  happy  mother  of  a  brave  son.  I  ean  offer  Dame  Moma 
nothing;  for  in  Cubert  she  possesses  more  than  the  goM  of 

kings.  But  to  Dame  Morna*s  son,  for  all  that  he  has  done 
this  night,  I  will  give  that  which  he  asks,  and  I  will  not  stint 

the  ^ving. 

cuBEBT.  I  humbly  thank  your  Majesty;  but  there  is  little 
that  I  wish  save  a  velvet  gown  for  my  mother*  and  a  new 
pickax  lor  myself. 

mio  BADHOB.  I  wouU  havo  ^ven  you  the  hdf  of  my  king- 
dom, boy! 

CUBERT  (confuted).  Indeed,  sire,  I  would  not  know  what  to 

do  with  half  a  kingdom! 
jKiNo  iL^DNOR.  Yet  it  Ls  wise  heads  and  brave  hearts  such  as 

yours  that  should  help  kings  to  rule. 
OWENDA  (tfittfifi^  at  Cvbert).  That  means  youH  come  to  the 

castle  every  day. 

[Sdberg  enfsrs,  ftrsalMsgs^,  and  falls  on  one  knee  before  Ike  King. 
KINO  BADMOB.  Why,  how  now,  Solberg? 

bOLBKKG.  I  bring  you  great  news,  Sire.  The  schemes  of  the 
Goblins  have  fallen  on  their  own  wicked  heads.  The  river 
that  they  turned  from  its  course  has  become  a  raging  tor- 
rent* It  has  broken  in  the  walls  of  their  very  deepest  pas- 
sages, penetrating  far  beneath  their  council  hall.  The  hideous 
bodies  of  dead  Goblins  fill  the  mines.  There's  not  one  left  to 
tdl  the  tale. 

\King  makes  gesture  of  dismissal;  Solberg  rises,  hoivs,  arid  exits. 
OWENDA  (quickly).  So  you  see,  father,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Cubert,  I  wouldn't  be  here  now.  I  need  no  longer  fear  the 
shadows! 

\^mg  and  Prineeee  eammL 
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cuBBBT  (joyfuUff).  You'll  be  goiiig  to  Court,  my  mothfir*  and 

wear  a  velvet  gown! 
DAMB  iiOBNA*  Wlutt  do  I  caie  for  velvets,  now  that  I  have 

you  safe? 

CUBERT  (at  door:  tlw  nky  U  Jlualied  with  dawn;  Uw  ifiynul  fires 
are  quenched).  See,  mother,  see? 

DAME  MOBNA.  See  what,  dear  lad  o*  mine? 

CUBERT  {in  a  wonder-thirUUd  voice).  Look!  There  where  the 
sun  is  riaiiig  the  strange  old  woman  of  yesterday  stood  for  a 
moment  on  that  hilHop,  and  the  li^t  was  on  her  faoe»  and 
as  I  looked  at  her  she  snuled.  (Turning  hack  inio  room) 
What  think  you  that  it  means  —  the  visit  she  paid  us,  the 
ring  she  gave  me,  the  Silver  Thread  that  guided  me  to 
safety?  Does  it  mean  that  if  we  are  brave  and  steadfast 
the  dark  will  always  clear?  Does  it  mean  that  faith  and 
courage  help  to  lead  us  upward? 

DAMS  KOBNA  (ksT  arm  about  kim).  Aye,  son,  until  we  oome 
unto  the  li^t  at  lasti 


CCBTAIN 


ABOUT  TH£  TESTING  OF  SIR  GAWAYNB 


If  you  read  Malory's  "Morte  d'Arthur"  or  Tennyson's 
"Idylla  of  the  King";  if  you  lose  yourself  in  tlie  fascinating 
pages  of  Sidney  Lanier's  *'The  Boy's  King  Arthur"  or  How- 
ard File's  King  Arthur  stories,  you  will  oome  to  understand 

what  is  meant  by  tales  of  chivalry.  For  the  Kiiights  of  the 
Round  Table,  like  the  Chevalier  Bayard  of  later  day,  —  "the 
good  knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach"  —  were  de- 
fenders of  the  weak  and  upholders.  U«  the  most  part»  of  lightr 
eousness. 

There  ate  different  opnions  ic^gaidlng  the  character  of  Sir 
Gawayn^  hut  the  wei^t  of  bdief  is  that  his  worth  was  greater 
than  he  took  credit  for.   Miss  Merington  turned  to  the  Arthur- 

iaii  It  geiids  in  her  effort  to  "place  the  best  of  whatever  its  kind 
within  the  reach  of  my  friends  The  Children,  in  the  form  of 
innocent  merriment.*'  She  has  not  only  cuu^^ht  the  beauty  of 
manner  in  her  little  play,  but  as  well  the  beauty  of  expression 
with  whkh  the  Knight  used  to  reflect  the  goodness  welling  in 
his  heart  There  are  many  dramas  of  Greek  heroes  and 
of  Robin  Hood's  merry  men,  but  none  written  with  that 
distinction  of  style  which  marks  "The  Testing  of  Sir 
Gawayne.*' 

Mlss  Merington,  writer  of  many  plays,  the  most  successful 
of  which  was  ''Captain  Letterblair»"  in  which  the  actor,  £.  H. 
Sothiem,  met  his  first  success,  was  a  chivalric  friend  of  the 
draniatist»  Clyde  fttch*  who»  though  he  never  wrote  a  play 
for  chiklien  (young  folks  would,  neverthdess,  enjoy  his  *'N^ 
Hale"  and  '^Barbara  Frietchie").  caught  the  spirit  id  chfld- 
hood  in  a  refreshing  volume  of  short  stories,  "The  Knighting 
of  the  Twins."  Miss  Merington's  "Festival  Plays**  and  "Pic- 
ture Plays"  and  "Holiday  Plays"  xepresent*  in  part*  her  efforts 
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to  write  actable  piecx^s  for  all  occasions.  Read  her  "Father 
Time  and  His  Children,"  iii  "Festival  Plays,"  and  contrast 
it  with  Christina  Rossetti*s  "The  Months."  The  one  is 
written  for  practical  purposes  of  production;  the  other  is  a 
poet's  coDoefytioii  worhed  out  in  a  poet's  way. 
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THE  TESTING  OF  SIR  GAWAYNE 

All  Hallowe'en 


By  iVlARGUERITE  MERINGTON 


COPTBIOBT,  191S,  IT  DUWWIMLD  AMD  COMMaV 


From  "Festival  Plays  " 

For  Dnunatic  use  ol  this  play  appUoatioa  must  bt  wmim  to  the  publiihera,  Duffieki  A 
Comyny,  N«v  Yodc. 


THE  TESTING  OF  SIB  GAWAYNE 

What  follows  takes  place  at  King  Arthut's  Court  in  merry 
Carlisle,  on  ike  Eve  of  AU-HaUoumuuB  whm  dnmge  things  hap- 
pen  .  •  •  loftm  ike  wkiM  erofia  iif  mjfcery  worh  haeoe  wiA 
knightly  aieeniuref  and  tos&m  eneihanimenis  (rm^  siboiii  mamd- 

ous  endings  in  affairs  of  love.  We  find  ourselves  looking  back^ 
ward  through  the  years  upon  a  scene  that  renews  itself  before  our 
eyes  in  ike  caMle  hall.  On  one  side  is  iJie  hanqneting-haUy  and 
this  way  the  servants  pass  to  the  kitchen  [kiiching  we  shall  hear 
it  called  by  Sir  Kay,  the  steward  or  Seneschal].  On  the  atimr 
eide  Uie  members  cf  the  Court  pass  to  Uieir  slesping<hambere  or 
to  ike  maeewe  door  Aat  opens  to  ike  outer  wodL  A  \  mndom 
gwesj  firsts  ike  light  of  late  afternoon  in  auhmn,  then  moonUgki, 
and  finally  a  bright  dawn.  A  fire  on  the  great  hearth  affords  a 
cheerful  glow.  When  it  is  necessary  to  light  the  hall  servants  imU 
set  torches  in  Uwir  sockets  against  the  walL  The  walls  are  adorned 
with  trophies  qf  the  ehasey  and  with  the  arms  of  hnxghirerrantrym 
A  taUSf  settssst  p  few  plain  ckairs,  and  throne<hairs  for  Uie 
King  and  Queen  ei^jSee  forfumiMng.  We  skM  now  and  iken 
he  toSDsd  tn  our  memory  of  FtenekTand  LaUn  to  understand  some 
of  the  expressions  ive  shall  hear  ,  ,  »  as^  for]  instance,  when 
someone  bidding  others  leave  the  room  cries,  "Avoid!  Avoid!** 
or  when  the  word  "qitest**  is  used  at  one  time  as  we  should  say 
question,"  and  at  another  for  adventure,*'  We  shall  observe, 
too,  that  forms  we  have  been  taught  to  consider  common  or  un- 
grammaiiealp  obtained  iken  in  pdUe  language^  suek  as  **rfore" 
vkere  we  now  sag  **Uiors^  or  ike  douhie  nsgatks,  **not  neser.** 
TMs  is  someAing  ikai  sihouM  make  us  hesitoto  before  we  eriUeiss 
ike  speech  of  simple  people ^  country-folk,  and  ask  ourselves  if 
their  homely  phrase  is  not  after  all  hut  a  survival  of  the  elegance 
qf  days  gone  by*    It  will  interest  lu  furthermore  to  note,  in  these 
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days  qf  chivalry,  when  reunion,  Um^  and  deeds  of  arms  are  ths 
topics  of  the  ckronidert  how  freely,  though  not  lightly,  the 
cf  Holy  Persons  are  mooksi  in  eoniosrsalion.  The  Characters 
whom  we  shall  see  enact  the  lUtle  drama  are  King  Arthur  and 
his  lovely  Queen  Qumeeere,  seeeral  Knighte  qf  the  Round  Tablet 
including  Sir  Kay^  the  gruff  steward  or  Seneschal^  Sir  Bars,  Sir 
Bleoberisy  Sir  Meliogrance,  and  Sir  Gawaj/ne,  about  whom  the 
story  concerns  itself.  Then  there  is  the  Knight,  the  rescue  of 
whom  nearly  cost  Arthur  his  realm,  hie  life,  and  hie  queen.  Also 
there  is  the  Little  Page  who  /or  his  precocious  valour  toas  dxAbed 
knight  and  ihsrecfier  known  as  Sir  Qrifiett  and  there  is  ihe  Out- 
rageous Otant  who  teas  Ind  the  gidkuU  Knight  DUieerS  under  a 
speU  of  endumlment.  Among  the  ladies  we  find  Dame  Laurel, 
and  the  Damosd  who  rode  in  such  breathless  liasie  to  Arthur* s 
Courty  seeking  aid  for  her  captitw  Knight.  And,  most  important 
is  the  Deliverance  La  Belle  Pilgrim  who  was  mocked  at  for  being 
"  a  loathly  lady.*'  And  qf  course  (here  are  Pages  and  Servants  and 
QenUemen  and  Women  in  waiting  and  Squires  and  all  ihe  royal 
resL 

The  Queen  is  seated  at  her  embroidery-frame^  some  of  her 
Ladies  similarly  occupied  about  her.  The  Damosd  sits  neoTt 
trying  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  a  scroll  that  she,  howeeer,  does 
not  read.  Some  qf  the  Knights  are  occupying  ihemsdees  peaeO' 
fuUy  m  dieers  ways,  two  playing  a  game  ef  dices.  Someone 
sings  to  the  harp.  Meanwhile  the  Little  Page  keeps  watch  at 
the  unndow, 

uuiNBVEBB.  Are  there  no  sigiui  yet  of  my  kxrd  that  he  doth 

return? 

THE  PAGE.    Not  yet,  madam ! 

GUINEVERE.  Alas!  EveiisoDg  time  is  oveipassed»  and  my  lord 
comes  notl 

TBM  DAMOSEL.  Now  18  my  heart  more  heavier  than  ever  it 
was  before  for  the  sorrow  I  have  brou^t  upm  the  gen- 
tkflt  and  fairest  lady  ol  the  worid! 

ouiwBviBHB.  Ah,  yoa  do  wdl  to  let  fall  down  your  head  for 

shame,  for  we  had  never  been  in  this  sorry  pass  if  you  had 
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never  come  hitberwaxd,  ptaying  King  Arthur  for  raooour  for 
TOUT  knight! 

THB  DAMOSEL.  Ah,  madam,  I  pray  you  of  wmy  to  mis-say 
me  no  more,  for  my  heart  is  like  to  brast  with  its  own  woe! 

8IR  KAY.  Madain,  you  are  greatly  to  blame  so  to  rebuke  the 
damosel,  for,  wit  ye  well,  of  his  own  will  niy  lord  King 
Arthur  did  seek  and  take  him  upon  that  hard  adventure  he 
18  gone  upon! 

OUonevERB.  So  God  me  help,  it  is  all  the  greater  shame  to  all 
you  noble  kni^ts  that  your  fellowahip  should  suffer  your 
Sing  to  take  such  an  advoiture  upon  him  to  his  destruction! 
{The  Knights  exclaim,  crying,  "  Gramercy,  madam !    Now  by 

my  heatl,  etc^  But  much  wrought  up,  the  Queen  continues) 
Ah,  now,  I  sei'  well  that  all  coward  knights  be  not  dead, 
sith  you.  Sir  Bors,  and  you,  Sir  Bieoberis,  ait  playing  at  the 
cheas,  the  while  my  dear  lord,  your  IQng,  may  be  miahandled 
and  smitten  down,  horse  and  man,  or  villainously  wounded, 
or,  peradventure,  slam! 

[The  two  KtnghtB  ihw  aMreued  daH  up,  angrily. 

SIR  BLEOBERis.  Gramercy,  madam!  It  passeth  bounds  that 
you  should  put  the  suspection  of  cowardice  on  me,  and  there 
is  no  knight  under  heaven  that  dare  make  it  good  on  me! 

SIR  BOBS.  Madam,  you  are  a  woman,  and  may  not  fight,  but 
let  now  some  worshipful  knight  of  our  fellowship  take  on 
himsdf  your  quanel,  and  call  me  coward,  and  hefe  is  my 
^ove  to  prove  the  oontraiy  with  my  hands  up<m  his  body! 
lThrcw9  down  hi»  ghwe. 

SIR  MELioGiiANCE.  Then  here  am  I  known  to  all  men  as  Sir 
Meliogrance,  and  I  will  take  on  me  my  lady  the  Queen's 
quarrel,  and  I  will  joust  with  you.  Sir  Bleoberis,  and  you. 
Sir  Bors,  proving  you  recreant  Imights  with  my  hands  upaa 
your  bodies! 

{Pe  UtmwB  down  hi$  ghee* 
IBS  DAMOSESL  (nuHuuf),  Now  am  I  ri^t  heavy  for  the  sonrow 

I  have  brought  upon  King  Arthur's  Court  I 

A  LITTLE  PAGE  {runs  forward,  challcngingly) .    Now  though 

hardly  of  years  to  bear  a  shield,  yet  if  some  worshipful  knight 
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of  this  fellowship  will  dub  me  his  knight,  then  will  I  too 
take  on  me  the  Queen's  quarrel,  jousting  with  the  knights 
of  these  worshipful  knights'  foUowing,  for  leaver  would  I 
be  cat  into  an  hundred  pieces  than  that  my  dear  lady  should 
be  gainsayed! 

[The  doming  wordSf  spohm  tdmoti  nnth  9ch§. 

SOME  OF  THE  LADIES.    Oh,  spoken  like  a  sweet  and  noble  child! 

[Many  of  the  Knights  laugh. 
am  BORS  {affecting  to  shudder).    Boo-oo!    My  gentlemen  had 

best  look  well  to  their  anus»  now  that  a  raging  lion  is  oome 

among  us! 

lAfeUoiO'Page  gigf^  taunting  at  mar  hero  toho  tunu  m  km. 
.  THB  UTTLB  FAOB.  I  am  of  gentle  blood,  and  but  for  lack  of 
beard,  as  well  entitled  to  bear  arms  as  any  of  this  worshipful 

fellowship,  and  if  anyone  is  so  venturesome  that  he  would 
say  the  contrary  I  will  make  it  good  with  my  body  upon  his 
body,  with  these  two  hands  tearing  him  hmb  from  limb! 
[The  giggling  Page  retreats,  affrighted. 

am  BUDOBBBiB  (with  impoHenee).  Is  this  a  pages'  affair  or  a 
quarrel  among  kniglits  of  wonbip  and  renown? 

OUD9EVSRB  (wiik  emoUon)*  Peace,  my  good  Griflet!  And  you, 
gentlemen,  forbear!   I  spake  over  hastily! 

SIR  KAY.  Peace,  daflSsh  knights!  Pick  up  your  gloves!  See 
ye  not  that  the  Queen  is  distraught  and  clean  out  of  her 
wits  with  anxiouaness  for  the  safety  of  the  Xing?  .  .  . 
Madam,  you  do  ill  to  begrudge  King  Arthur  his  lone  quest- 
ings,  sith  all  men  of  high  courage  find  it  meixy  to  serve 
under  a  chieftain  that  will  put  his  person  in  adventure  as 
other  poor  knights  do!  (To  Una  there  ie  a  general  murmur 
of  assent)  And  now,  as  tlie  tables  have  been  spread  this 
long  while,  for  the  third  time  of  asking,  will  it  pleasure  you 
to  sit  down  to  supper? 

[AnoUier  general  mMrmur  shows  that  this  suggestMU  meets  with 
faeour. 

ouiKEVBBB.  Let  those  eat  and  drink  who  can!  My  heart  is 
too  htevy,  but  go  you  ally  my  lords  and  ladies^  gentlemen, 
and  gentlewomen!  Sit  you  down  to  meat  and  enjoy  the 
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least!  Later  will  I  sup  privily  with  my  lord  on  his  return! 
...  As  for  you,  worshipful  knights,  let  me  who  provoked 
the  quarrel  between  you  heal  it  without  the  letting  o£  good 
Uood! 

{B^ore  the  wouldrbe  oombaUud$  eon  prment  her  hermif  pUkt 
up  and  rukmi  Umr  ikmm-down  ^loMt.  AU  do  htr  fitting 
obeisance,  and  'pass  into  the  hanqueting-haU  wUh  the  exception 

of  the  Damosel  arid  the  Little  Page, 

SIR  BLEOBERis  (os  thei/  go  outy  to  Sir  Bors).  Gramercy,  but  a 
good  game  was  spoiled!   I  iiad  you  mated  in  three  movesl 

BIB  BOBB.  Not  so!   I  had  your  queen  in  forfeit! 

am  BUBcmBBiB.  Ah,  the  Queen,  tlie  Queen!  *Tia  ever  tha 
Queen  that  will  make  or  nwr  tlie  fortunea  of  the  Sjngt 
[Fftnn  ihe  hanqueting-hatt  one  keare  ihe  sounds  of  merry-making 
subdued^  and  ihe  siraiiu  of  minstrelsy^  as  an  heroic  lay  is  sung 
to  ihe  ocoompaniTneni  of  the  harp, 

GUiNEVi3iE.    Now  let  saddle  horses,  and  guided  by  you,  good 
^^mnaiJ,  J  will  folIow  after  my  lord  •  •  •  Harkl  I  hear 
an  horn  .  .  •  Arthur! 
[The  windmg  nolee  qf  the  ham  are  AaorcL 

TBB  unu  PAGB  (of  the  window).  Nay,  madam!  It  is  but 
Sir  Gawayne  who  letoma  from  hunting! 

GUINEVERE.    Sir  GJawayne!    Let  send  for  him!    (The  Page 
hastens  otd)    It  may  be  he  brings  tidings  of  my  lord! 
[The  Page  returns,  attending  on  Sir  Gawayne. 

wnt  OAWATNE  (kneeling  to  kiss  ihe  hand  of  the  Queen).  Fair 
Queen  and  dear  Aunt  Guineveie!  But  wherefore  do  I  find 
you  in  such  heavy  cheer  with  the  tears  upon  your  dbeeka? 

ouiNBVKRM.  Ah,  Gawayne!  Your  dear  unde,  my  good  ferd, 
the  King.  .  .  .  But  sit  we  down  and  ye  shall  hear! 
(They  sit)  It  was  yestreen  at  the  imdern  hour  that  we  sat 
here,  listening  to  minstrelsy!  All  of  a  sudden  the  King  cried 
out,  "Now,  by  the  Holy  Rood  the  third  day  hence  will  be 
All-Hallowmass!  Now,  by  the  faith  <rf  my  body  and  on  my 
head  aa  anoinled  king,  will  I  not  set  me  down  to  meat  on 
All-HaUowmaaa  until  I  ahafl  have  taken  on  me  and  brought 
to  a  good  eod  some  hi^  quest  that  shall  bring  to  me  and 
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my  goodly  fdlowalup  great  worship  and  renown!**  Haidly 

had  he  so  spcken  when,  riding  into  Uic  hall,  came  Lliis  damo- 
sel  who  thereon  alighted  from  her  palfrey  and  threw  herself 
flailing  at  my  good  lord's  feet  and  lay  there  groveiiiug  and 
praying  him  lor  succour  for  her  knight  1 
CTBDAMOSBL  (weeping)*  Alas  that  ever  I  camel 
GuiMBVSBB.  Fie  upon  you  for  weeping  when  tean  ate  all  no 

boot!  Belate  your  errand  to  &  Gawayne! 
THE  DAMOSsn:!.  It  fortuned  in  this  wiae:  my  troth  was  plighted 
that  I  should  be  wedded  to  a  pasvsiiig  fair  gentleman  and 
knight  of  haut  renown,  a  tme  lover,  and  deserving  of  a  goo^l 
end!  As  together  we  rode  forth,  planning  for  our  marriage» 
we  passed  through  a  dark  forest  till  we  happed  upon  a  grimly 
castle!  As  we  gaaed  upon  its  towers^  wondering  who  might 
dwell  therein*  out  rushed  a  diuxlish  knight»  Qh»  a  mi^ty 
giant,  one  of  the  world's  perilous  fighters,  seven  times  the 
height  of  mortal  man,  and  with  the  strength  of  seven  men! 
(In  spiie  of  his  bravado  the  LiUle  Page  shivers  audibly)  Nath- 
less  all  undaunted  my  knight  dressed  his  sliield  and  m^I  his 
spear,  ciying,  ''Uow  now,  rude  Saracen!  An  ye  be  a  true 
fighter  come  and  prove  it,  spear  to  spear,  and  sword  to 
sword,  and  body  to  body!'*  But  the  miscreant  laughed  in 
mockage,  and  set  on  my  poor  love,  belabouring  him  with 
a  huge  club,  and  dragged  him  down  from  his  saddle,  shiver- 
ing his  spear,  and  shattering  his  sword,  and  splitting  liis  helm 
clear  througli  to  the  brain-pan!  (At  this  tlie  Liiile  Page  shiid- 
ders  in  delighted  horror)  Ah,  Little  Page,  I  see  well  now  that 
ye  like  this  tale,  but  I  do  assure  you  it  is  no  matter  for  en- 
joyment !  .  .  .  And  all  this  while  1  shrieked  shrilly  and 
kneeled  in  the  mire  before  the  churlish  wij^t,  with  my  two 
hands  lifted,  praying  him  for  the  love  of  Heaven  to  have  mercy 
on  my  knight!  But  the  murtherous  monster  only  laughed 
the  louder,  witJi  a  great  noise  like  thunder,  spitting  flames 
from  his  enormous  mouth,  and  bound  my  knight  hand  and 
feet  and  threw  him  into  the  dungeon  keep,  the  while  J,  leap- 
ing on  my  palfrey,  made  my  escape,  riding  hither,  like  the 
wind»  to  meny  Carlisle^  to  IQng  Arthur's  Court*  dear  into 
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this  very  hall,  and  threw  myself  at  the  King's  feet,  praying 
succour  for  my^love! 

CRJiNEVEBB.  And  did  my  lord  stay  his  hand?  "Gfamercgr," 
cried  he»  **but  this  b  the  quest  that  even  now  I  piajyed  for! 
Nor  by  the  faith  of  my  body  as  anointed  king  will  I  set  me 

down  to  meat  on  All-Hallowmass  or  ever  I  shall  have  brought 
it  to  a  good  end!"  And  then  he  made  no  more  words,  but 
took  his  shield  and  buckled  it  about  his  neck,  and  girt  on 
his  good  sword  £zcalibur,  and  lightly  he  took  his  horse  and 
leaped  upon  him,  and  d^wrted  on  his  way!  And,  though 
it  is  but  a  little  faring  henoe,  last  night  went  and  to-day 
the  hour  of  evensong  is  ovefpassed,  and  he  comes  not  bock! 
lWeep9. 

SIR  GAWAYXE  (tmlLi,  perturbed).  Now  meseemetii  for  to  tempt 
God  it  is  no  wisdom,  and  Uie  King  hath  put  tliis  realm  into 
the  greatest  domage  that  ever  realm  was  in  by  jeoparding 
his  life  in  hazard  with  a  giant! 

omwBViBKE.  Ye  say  truth!  —  Gawayne — (She  adoancee  Uh 
ward  ike  Knighif  and  speaks  impresaisdif)  All  other  kni^ts 
of  the  good  f dlowship  say  that  it  would  put  rebukes  on  Ar^ 
thur,  shaming  him  through  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  for  to  seek  to  rescue  him  in  an  adventure  he  has 
made  oath  to  enterprise  alone!  But  I  say,  not  so,  sithen  it 
is  no  mortal  man  he  has  to  do  with,  but  a  churhsh  wight, 
an  outrageous  giant,  armed  with  the  craft  of  sorcery! 

BiE  OAWATNB  (stfuck  hy  UUs  argummt).  By  my  head*  that 
sounds  like  a  good  counsdt 

OUiNBVBHB  (fcUmring  up  her  adeanlage) .  Then  by  your  knight- 
hood and  fealty  do  1  charge  ye,  take  upon  yourself  this 
matter! 

BIB  GAWAYNE  (wUk  duc  Solemnity),   That  will  I  do,  and  that 
will  I  swear  to  do,  by  my  blood:  as  a  Knight  of  the  Bound 
TabJe,  and  on  the  Four  Evangelists! 
[Jie  hisses  the  hand  cf  the  Queen  and  is  about  togoplmt  pauses, 
as  ihe  winding  nates  cf  a  horn  are  heard*  AU  exekmn^ 

ALL,  {excUed),   Hark!   An  horn! 
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THE  LITTLF]  PAGE  (excited,  at  the  iinndow).  Madam,  it  is  the 
King  who  rides  hither  atteaded  by  a  knight*  their  hones  all* 
to-beswet! 

UUiMBViOBB.  Arthur  •  .  .  God  be  praised! 

msL  GAWATNB  (flt  Hie  mms  ime).  Thanks  be  to  Bsarait  the 

King! 

THE  DAMOSEL.    My  kiiight,  thank  Heaven! 

[All  hasten  to  meet  the  arrivals;  meanwhile  the  harping  in  the 
banquet'haU  is  stilled^  and  the  banqueters  crowd  in,  excUiiming 
joj/fuUy  for  the  King^s  safe  return, 

m  KAT  {(Bomouneing  U  to  the  athen}.  it  is  Arthur  who  boniea 
back  from  his  quest  •  •  .  and  the  knight  to  his  damo- 
sel!  Ah,  now  there  wHl  be  clippings  and  kissings  and-  obH- 
ing  of  sweet  names,  I  warrant! 

[Arthur  and  Guinevere  enter,  attended  by  Sir  Gawayne  and  the 
I/iUle  Page,  and  followed  bj/  the  Damosel  and  her  Knight.  Now 
ensues  a  moment  of  excited  wetoome^  and  general  greeting. 
Attendants  bring  torches* 
Asaaxm  (to  Chuinevere,  as  ihey  eater),  Ah».mQr  dear  kyve^  it  was 
indeed  an  adyenture  of  great  marvd  •  •  .  greater  hath  no 

•  knight  never  happed  upon,  I  dare  be  sworn! 
OUINEVERE.    And,  thanks  be  to  Gotl,  you  came  through  it 

unscathed!  {She  places  him  tenderly  in  his  chair  of  state,  and 
looks  at  him  with  scrutiny)  Not  so!  For  here  is  blood  upon 
your  hand!  .  .  .  Haste,  now!  Let  bring  water  and  a  heal- 
ing salve!  [Owing  orders, 

ABTHUB.  It  IS  not  needed!  It  is  but  a  littie  scratch  of  whidi 
I  shall  be  hastily  whole,  by  the  will  of  God! 

GUiXEVERE.    C(3me,  tliori,  relate  your  adventure!    But  you 

•  must  be  a-liungered  and  athirst!  .  .  .  Let  make  a  banquet  of 
royalness  as  great  as  may  l>e,  in  honour  of  my  lord's  return! 

'  [Going  toward  the  banquet-hall. 
ARTHUB  (detaining  her).   Stay!  This  is  no  time  for  feasting! 
(This  announeement  causes  a  sensation)   Bring  me  a  little 
deal  of  water,  for  my  tongue  is  parched! 
[He  drains  the  cup  uMck  is  brought  to  him,  while  aU  look  on, 
struck  by  his  far  from  joyous  tone* 
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Arthur. —  "Whereon  rushed  forth  the  most  outrageous  churl  nn<l 
greatest  murtlierer  was  ever  seen,  with  a  huge  laughter  like 
thunder,  and  spitting  flanien  of  fire  from  his  monstrous  mouth  I" 
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am  BFtWrniBRm  (to  Sir  Bon).  What  aib  the  King?  Think 
you  he  has  been  niiachiemi  in  some  aort? 

SB  BOBS.  Truly  his  ooimtenance  is  heavy  as  did  he  see  him* 
self  like  to  be  soonly  in  checkmate! 

ARTHUR  (refreshed  by  the  draught).  Ah!  Later  will  I  have 
meat  and  wine.  But  first  must  I  lay  bare  my  breast»  mak- 
ing dean  avowals!  My  lords  and  ladies,  gentlemen  and 
gentkiwonieny  you  aeeheie  beforeyouArthiir»  King  of  Britain, 
having  under  my  obeisance  Wales*  Irdand  and  Soodand»  by 
the  grace  of  God,  and  many  othor  realms,  also  head  of  the  wor- 
shipful fellowsliip  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  And 
,  ,  .  {he  pauses,  impressively)  by  the  sinful  crafts  of  the 
devil,  a  prisoner  on  parole;  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  my 
lands,  my  life»  my  Queen! 

lTki$9  aa  vM  may  be  imagiMda  eauuea  a  prqfcund  muatum. 
sBvaBAii  XNiOHXs  AMD  LADiiB.  My  kxfd»  what  say  you! 
OTHXB  KNIGHTS  AMD  LADixs.  Sir!  What  wofds  be  these! 

GUINEVERE.    My  lord  .  .  .  Arthur! 

SEVERAL  VOICES.   The  Queen!   Look  to  the  Queen!  •  .  .  Oh, 

almost  she  fell  down  in  a  swound! 
GUINEV£R£  (recovering  herself).   It  is  naught.  ,  •  •  My  lord»  I 

piay  you  that  you  will  expound  your  fearsome  rede! 
ABiHiiB.  That  will  I  do!  ...  Let  all  be  seated.   {AU  obey 

Ae  Kingt  v^tereupon  Arthur  explaM)  How  I  took  oath  on 

my  head  as  anointed  king  not  to  set  me  down  to  meat  on 

iVll-IIallowmass  or  I  had  uiuiertaken  some  haut  quest  iilready 
do  ye  know.  (All  a^meni)  Also  know  ye  how  tliis  damosel 
came  riding  hither  into  this  hall,  seeking  succour  for  her 
knight!  (Again  all  assent)  And  none  is  there  that  knows 
not  how  forthwith  I  ent^riaed  the  matter!  (Again  all 
aeaetii)  Now  hear  ye  how  I  lated  with  it!  (AU  eetile  <Am- 
edeee  Uke  ekUdren  to  ukom  a  fhrUHng  tole  ie  to  be  toU)  Ar- 
rived afore  the  grimly  tower  I  blew  my  horn  and  cried, 
"How  now.  Sir  Knight,  an  ye  be  a  fair  fighter,  come,  prove 
it,  spear  to  spear,  and  sword  to  sword,  and  body  to  body!" 
Whereon  ruahed  forth  the  moat  outrageous  churl  and  great- 
est murthflter  was  ever  seen,  with  a  huge  laughter  Uke 
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thunder*  and  apitting  flames  of  fire  fxom  lus  moDstroiis 
mouth!  And  by  aotcefy  he  cast  an  evil  apell  on  me»  so  that 
its  scabbard  would  not  loose  my  swocd  £zcalibur»  and  my 
ann  fell  helpless  to  my  side  like  as  it  had  been  the  ann  of 

a  dead  corp!  {The  Ladies  and  the  younger  Pages  shudder 
audibly)  "How,  now,  King  Arthur,**  cried  the  rude  ehurl, 
"I  have  you  at  a  vantage,  so  best  yield  yourself  without 
ado!"  "Now  not  ever»  nor  never  on  my  head»**  1  answered 
him,  "lor  I  had  leaver  to  be  hacked  to  bits  than  ciy  mercy 
of  such  a  fiendly  knight  that  it  is  no  true  knight  at  alll'* 
{Oenerdl  exdamaHofu  of  approval  greet  tkUf  many  crying^ "{%» 
well  said!"  .  .  .  "Spoken  in  kinglywise!'*  flte.)  "Then." 
said  he,  "you  leese,  not  alone  your  life  the  which  you  seem 
to  hold  so  light,  but  also  your  realms,  and  your  Quet^n!** 
(Again  there  is  a  shuddering  sensation)  Well,  for  to  curtail 
a  long  tale  short,  "Come,"  said  he,  "  I  will  release  the  knight 
the  which  to  ddiver  you  came,  and  suffer  you  to  depart  as 
you  came  upon  certain  conditions!"  "Name  th^"  said  I. 
"That  you  shall  promise  by  the  Holy  Rood  that  you  will 
not  set  you  down  to  meat  on  All-Hallowmass  until  you 
shall  have  brought  me  the  answer  to  a  rede  that  I  shall  now 
propound  to  you!"  "I  assent  to  these,"  I  said! 
\AU  breathe  a  long  sigh  of  reliefs  with  excLamatione  of  thani^ul^ 
neee  thai  all  has  tvimed  ovt  eo  tiwU. 

ODiNBVERB.  Now,  scaroo  can  I  wait  to  go  to  the  Minster  to 
do  my  thankings  to  God  for  such  deliverance!  •  .  .  But  the 
rede,  my  lord!  The  ledel 

ALL.    Aye,  sir,  tiie  rede! 

ARTHUR.  Well  may  you  askl  '*What  is  it  that  all  women 
most  desire?  " 

ALL  (repeat y  as  it  were  a  keeim).  "What  is  it  that  all  women 
most  desire?" 

ouiNBVERE.  "What  is  it  that  all  women  most  desire?"  Oh, 
my  dear  love,  as  if  there  could  be  hut  one  answer  to  that! 

All  women  most  dewre  what  I,  most  fortunate  of  women, 
have:  A  loving  husband  which  is  also  a  true  and  faithful 
knight  of  worship  and  renown!   (Many  of  those  present  con- 
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cur  in  this,  saying,  "Inaooth  the  Queen  speaks  for  all!*'  and, 
''Now,  oould  there  be  two  minds  about  that!"  and,  "Gram* 
taeey*  so  also  say  I!"  00^9,  Aowmr,  diff0rf  munnuring^  **1 
doubt  that  is  right!"  and,  "What  is  truth  for  one  may  not 

be  truth  for  other!**  and  iJie  like.  Guinevere  notices  this  and 
exdmm.'i,  saying)  How  now!  It  seems  we  are  not  all  of  one 
opinion! 

DAMB  lAUREL.  Madam,  Is  it  permitted  that  we  may  apeak 
freely,  each  the  thought  in  mind? 

ouiMAVEBB.  In  aooth.  Dame  Laurel,  I  ofdain  and  command 
that  ye  do  8O9  lor  80  only  shall  we  arrive  at  tnie  con- 
clusions! 

DAME  LAFREL.  Then,  aVxjve  the  desire  of  a  woman  for  a  lov- 
ing husband  and  worshipful  knight  do  I  set  the  desire  of  all 
women  to  be  beautiful!  {There  is  a  murmur  of  assent  from 
many.  The  Dame  eontinuee)  For  in  the  end  beau^  wins 
the  husband,  and  so,  possesamg  one,  shall  the  woman  be 
ensured  of  both! 
[This  provokes  a  general  laugh. 

GtnNEVEKE.  Many  minds,  many  counsels,  it  would  seem! 
I^t  now  a  clerkly  scrilM?  set  down  in  writing  these  divers 
answers  to  our  quest,  to  the  end  that  my  lord  may  take 
his  choice  of  them !  {A  Scribe  prepares  to  write.  Meanwhile, 
at  a  sign  from  Sir  Kay,  a  Servant  bringe  food  and  wine  to  the 
King  who  eUi  and  partakee  cf  ihie.  Omneeere  emUinuee  her 
^lueei)  Our  knights  have  not  qMikenl  Sir  Bon,  what,  say 
you,  do  all  women  most  desire? 

SIR  BORS.  Madam,  I  know  not  what  all  women  do  most  de- 
sire, but  I  do  know  what  all  women  should  most  desire! 
{There  is  an  expectant  hush,  as  he  pauses  impressively)  To 
be  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  their  lords! 
[Tkia  proBohee  laughter,  though  eome  genUemm  eeem  to  agree 
wUh  the  epeaker. 

DAME  LAUREL.    Our  thauks  to  you,  Sir  Bors! 

GUINEVERE.    And  what  says  Sir  Bleoberis? 

SIR  BLEORPiRis.  To  be  richly  heseen,  madam;  to  be  arrayed 
with  the  goodliest  guise,  in  silk  attire,  with  precious  stones. 
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perfumes  of  sweet  savour,  and  gold  and  silver,  great  plenty, 

for  to  spend! 

[This  18  rmsnoed  anth  amusm0nt  and  protett  from  the  LadiBS. 
flnt  KAT  (nodf  astmU).  Ye  sagr  wdl!   {To  8ir  Bleobsris)  And 
add  to  these  things,  good  dieer;  meat,  and  apioed  dzinldngs, 

and  sweet  eatings  out  of  measure! 

[More  mirthy  and  renewed  ^protests.  Cries  of  "Fie  on  you, 
Sir  Kay!  For  shame  for  an  ungentle  knight.  Sir  Kay!  Oh, 
knight  of  the  discourteous  tongue,  Sir  Kay!''  etc, 

cmxNXvaRE.  Meseemeth  our  faithful  Seneschal  hath  a  grutch 
against  aD  ladieB!  .  .  .  How  sayeth  Sir  Meliogrance? 

am  lonuoGHANCE.  Madam,  I  hdd  that  aU  women  m  their 
hearts  crave  flattery,  fair  wnds  and  sooth,  <m  the  tongue  of 
men!  {Thin  oLao  provokes  mirth,  and  some  protest,  whereupon 
tfie  Kti  ighi  turns  on  the  Ladies)  Aye,  and  is  there  one  among 
you  will  dare  gainsay  me? 

OUIKBVERE.  Now  we  know  wherefore  the  shield  of  Sir  Melio- 
granoe  is  always  kept  so  bri^t,  sithence  he  pays  for  gentle 
service  with  fair  words  and  soolh!  Has  any  one  withheld 
oounsd? 

{Looks  about  the  group, 

SEVERAL  LADIES.    Sir  Gawayne!  Sir  Gawayne  has  not  spoken! 

am  GAWAYNE.  Now  by  the  faith  of  my  hmly  should  I  be 
acquitted  of  answer!  {This  is  greeted  vnih  cries  oj,  "And 
wherefore,  Sir  Knight?''  on  which  Sir  Gawaifm  aaep&mt,  ad- 
drestkig  kmse^  to  the  Queen)  Madam,  1^  your  own  oidi- 
nance  was  not  a  quest  of  these  ladies  set  upon  me,  for  my 
dolourous  mishap  whereby  I  dew  a  lady,  smiting  off  her 
head?  .  .  .  iVnd  by  their  judgment  am  not  I  upon  covenant 
to  be  courteous  to  all  ladies  and  to  fight  for  their  quarrels 
while  ever  I  shall  live? 

[This  is  received  vnth  some  omMsemeiU  and  with  general  aeeent 
to  the  justice  of  the  plea, 
QUiNBVERB,  So  thiNi,  my  good  lord!  {She  takes  the  pard^ 
meni  from  ike  Scribe  and  hands  thie  to  the  King)  Seal  with 
your  signet  and  let  send  to  the  churlish  knight  th^  true 
answers  to  his  quest! 
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ABTHUR.    Alas,  good  dame!   AU  these  answers  and  more  did 

I  make  incontinent,  out  of  my  own  wit  and  with  such  simple 
cunning  as  it  hath  pleased  Heaven  to  grant  me.  But  •  •  • 
{jSe  sighs. 

OUINBVBBE  (wUh  anzietjf).   But!  Aye,  my  good  lord;  but? 

ABXBUB.  Labour  kwt  and  in  vaini  {AU  mkam,  mmusBi) 
For  all  my  pain8»  the  outrageous  wight  put  great  rebukes 
and  modcage  on  me,  and  made  sport  at  me,  and  miscaUed 

me  fool!  {This  produces  a  profound  senscUum)  And,  an  I 
bring  iiim  the  true  rede  or  ever  I  set  me  down  to  meat  upon 
All-Hallowmass,  my  life  is  forfeit  to  him,  and  my  lands*  and 
fairest  flower  of  my  garland,  my  Queen  I 
[Sighit  mi  exdamationa  qf  sorrow  are  hmgrd  on  ail  sides* 
TBB  i>AMOBEL*B  KNiGBT  (wesping).  Alss,  a]as»  that  ever  such 
a  capitive  kni^t  as  I  should  have  power  by  misadventure  to 
bring  sorrow  upon  the  greatest  king  and  most  champion  of 
all  the  world! 

BIK  BLEOBEHis  (starting  up).  Shall  our  worshipful  fellowship 
be  shamed  to  the  world's  end  by  a  churlish  Saracen  that  is 
an  outrageous  ^'ant  and  no  true  knight?  Let  us  gather  a 
great  host,  wett  fuinished  and  garnished  of  all  manner  of 
thingi  that  bdong  to  the  war,  and  let  us  do  battk  agsinst 
him! 

[This  suggestion  is  greeted  imth  general  acclaim. 
81R  BOKs.   Oh,  well  said!  And  as  Sir  Bieoberis  has  devised  so 
let  it  be  done! 

am  MSUOGRANCE.  Aye,  sir!  (To  Arthur)  Li  the  name  of 
oar  goodly  fellowship  let  dress  forthwith  to  the  adventure! 

mm  unui  fags  {oaMng  Mmssff  atArtkur*sfseO.  Oh,  sir,  for 
the  love  of  Heaven  I  pray  you  give  me  the  order  of  knight- 
hood that  I  too  may  joust  upon  this  quest! 

ABTHUR,  A  beardless  boy,  thou  art  full  young  and  tender  of 
a|?e,  niethinketh,  for  to  take  so  high  an  order  upon  thee! 

THE  UTTLE  PAO£.  Sir,  I  beseech  you!  For  leaver  would  I 
be  cut  into  an  hundred  pieces  than  that  my  Queen  should 
be  devoured  by  an  horrible  giant! 

joeiBUB.  Gnuneorcy,  it  were  pity  to  deny  thee»  for  thou  wilt 
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be  a  passing  good  man  and  fearless  knight  when  thou  oomest 

to  age!  {He  draws  his  svxyrdy  and  touches  the  lad's  shoulders 
with  tfw  flat  of  ity  saying)  In  tlic  name  of  high  errantry, 
receive  now  the  knighthood  accolade!  (Then  he  raises  the 
new  Knight  to  his  feet,  and  kisses  him  on  boih  cheeks^  saifing) 
Biae  upt  Sir  Ghflet!  See  to  it  that  ye  wear  your  new  hon- 
ours ever  as  beseems  a  chivabous  knight  and  honest  gentle- 
man! And  God's  blessing  be  on  ye!  (Sir  Griflet  howi  loWf 
and  returns  to  kis  p!ace  with  becoming  dignity,  drawing  him" 
self  up  with  great  hauteur  ax  Jic  passes  his  fellow- Page  who  be- 
fore had  mocked  at  him.  Arthur  now  looks  about  the  group) 
Gramercy,  there  never  was  no  king  that  had  so  noble  knights 
and  valiant  as  have  I!  But  this  is  no  matter  for  deeds  of 
aims!  For  did  I  not  carry  my  sword  £xcalibur»  the  which 
is  the  sharpest  and  marvdest  that  was  ever  in  any  knight^s 
hand!  It  is  only  by  miracle  that  we  can  be  ddiveied  bxm 
the  subtle  crafts  of  enchantment,  and  discover  the  true  rede 
to  th(/  outrageous  moDster'a  quest :  What  is  it  that  all  women 
most  desire? 

\A  great  sigh  goes  up  as  all  realise  the  truth  of  this, 
GUINEVERE  (tokes  a  decision).  Now  for  the  night  let  this  quest 
overpass!  Aye»  my  lords  .  .  .  (Addressing  the  Knights  toho 
seem  to  demur)  For  this  night  let  us  leave  of  this  dolouroos 
matter!  This  night  we  will  take  our  rest,  and  to-morrow 
betimes  we  will  send  messengers  north  and  south  and  east 
and  west,  seeking  good  couiisi^l!  Come,  avoid!  Avoid!  To 
your  chambers,  all!  And  who  knows  but  in  a  marvelous 
dream  shall  be  e^wunded  to  us,  What  is  it  that  all  women 
most  desire? 

[Takmg  Arthur  bg  the  hand  she  leads  km  out,  AU  foUow, 
repeating  in  some  sort  the  questUm^  "What  is  it  .  .  .  Gram- 

ercy,  now  what  is  it  that  all  women  do  most  desire?*'  Sir 
Kay  arid  the  Senmnts  remain,  the  former  giving  directions  for 
barring  doors,  extingui.shing  torches,  and  the  like. 
fOR  KAY.  Bar  well  the  doorl  (To  one  Servant)  For,  sooth» 
thb  is  theeveof  AU-HallowmasSt  when  all  manner  o£  strange 
viatants  may  be  abroad!  •  .  •  How  now,  ye  laay  luaks! 
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(Jo  other  Servants  who  are  steaUhily  gobbling  up  the  Uannga 
of  the  King's  repast)  Back  to  your  kitching,  ye  turners  of 
bfOfldies  aod  waahen  of  diahw!  In  the  divil's  name  shall 
ye  wax  fat  as  a  porke  hog  on  good  browesse,  purveyance  for 

a  king!  Back  to  your  kitching,  knaves!  {In  consternation 
the  Servants  make  their  escape,  by  way  of  the  banqueting-haU, 
Alone  J  Sir  Kay  Umks  about  to  see  that  all  is  in  orders  kicks  a 
forward  log  into  place  upon  the  hearth^  then  stands  beside  the 
chimney,  lost  m  thougkL  Speaks  as  if  thinking  aloud)  What 
is  it  that  all  women  do  moat  desire?  By  my  head  I  know 
not*  and  so  to  bed.  (He  ie  aboiU  to  got  niken  there  ie  a  knock 
ed  Ike  dioof  ,  ai  firei  timid  and  heeOaiiing,  then  gaming  etrengUu 
The  Knight  starts)  Now  who  may  that  be? 
[A  Shadow  now  crosses  the  moonlight  that  streams  in  through 
the  windoWy  and  a  mice  is  heard. 

TH£  VOICE.   Unshut  the  door!  For  the  love  of  Heaven*  good 
Seneschal*  unshut  the  door! 

am  KAT.  ^  the  faith  of  my  body,  'tis  a  woman! 

ns  VOECB.  Gentle  Kni^t  Seneschal*  of  your  charity,  unshut 
the  door! 

SIR  KAY.    Not  I!    For  it  was  a  gentlewoman  and  no  knight 
lliat  led  Adam  into  deadly  sin,  and  well  I  wot  it  is  the  foul 
fiend  himself  hath  sent  ye  hither  for  to  ahame  me  in  my 
stewardship!   Aroint  thee!   Aroint  thee  I 
[He  makee  ike  eign  of  a  eroee  m  the  ou^. 

TBM  vmcm,  Alas! 

[  The  Shadow  disappeare, 

SIR  KAT.    Ha!   No  fiend  in  the  guise  of  a  gentlewoman  shall 
so  mischieve  me! 

[He  lays  himself  down  on  a  bench  and  sleeps.  Enter  Sit 
Gawa^fne,  musing,  shield  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  a  cloth, 
SIR  GAWAYNE.  AVhat  is  it  that  all  women  do  most  desire?  Now 
by  my  knighthood  it  would  seem  a  simple  quest,  yet  it  hath 
set  the  whole  Court  by  the  ears,  and  put  the  kingdmn  in 
jeopard  .  .  .  and  the  Queen! 

[He  sits  near  the  window  and  polishes  his  shield.  Guinevere 
enters  in  sad  meditatunu 
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GUINEVERE.  What  is  it  all  women  do  most  desire?  Fair 
Heaven,  here  am  I  a  woman,  with  ail  I  love  in  hazard  for 
the  answer*  yet  I  know  it  not!  (She  tees  Sir  Gatoayne  m  the 
ehadow,  and  sktrtef  exektianngf  ihm  reoofpmee  hm,  reaeewred) 
Sr  Gawayne! 

am  GAWATNB  (ridng).  Madam!  Doth  an^^t  ail  you  or  the 

King? 

GUINEVERE.  Finding  my  lord  restless  and  almost  out  of  his 
mind»  I  gave  him  a  potion  of  simples  by  which  he  ieii  on 
sleep!  But  I  •  •  .  Icamiotrest  for  sorrow,  when,  or  ever  the 
moROw  is  overpassed,  we  may  all  be  chased  horn  our  lands 
ami  made  to  yidd  to  a  great  mighty  and  outrageous  giant! 

sm  OAWATNB  (ffoU$hing  vigouroudy).  It  shall  go  hard  with  the 
knavish  churl  or  ever  he  carries  out  his  foul  intent,  I  warraut 
you,  madam! 

GUINEVERE.  Ah,  dear  nephew,  if  it  were  a  matter  of  prowess, 
then  should  we  be  making  great  joy  and  feasting!  But  how 
can  fair  chivalry  prevail  against  the  wicked  crafts  of  sorcery? 
[Again  Ike  knods  at  the  door  ie  heard.  Both  etart  and  exekdm. 
The  Shadow  appears  again  at  the  window. 

THE  VOICE.  Who  dwell  herdn,  I  pray  you  of  your  charity 
unshut  the  door! 

GUINEVERE.    A  woman!    Seeking  shelter! 

BIB  KAT  {waking y  and  realising  the  staie  of  affairs).  Madam,  I 
pray  you,  withhold,  for  well  am  I  sure  it  is  no  woman! 

THB  YOiCB.  For  the  love  of  Heaven  I  pray  you  give  me  enter- 
tainment here! 

ouiNEVBRB.  A  very  gentlewoman!  A  well-languaged  lady! 

BiR  KAY.    An  enchanter  and  multiplier  of  subtile  words! 

SIR  GAW  Ai-NE  {looking  at  the  reflection  in  his  shield).   Oh,  but 

young  and  passing  fair! 
am  KAT  (in  desperation).  A  serpent!  The  divil  in  womans 

semblance! 

opmBVJBML  Now  in  truth.  Sir  Ksy,  you  are  the  shamefulest 
knight  of  your  tongue  that  now  is  living  in  the  wrald,  and 
an  ye  do  not  yourself  unshut  the  door  to  this  poor  wight  then 

will  I  myself! 
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am  KikT.  On  your  own  head  be  H,  then!  .  •  •  {Sbridsa  to  Uie 
door  and  iknmUvnde)  TVho  stands,  without*  eater»  by  ordi« 
nance  of  the  Queen!  And  under  protest  from  the  Senescfaall 

{All  tooich  vnth  interest^  Sir  Kay  crossing  himself^  as  the 
Stranger  enter Sy  showing  herself  to  be  a  vxmauy  bent  and  /io6- 
blingy  close-muffled  iji  scarlet  cloak  and  hood.  Sir  Gawayne 
starts,  realiging  that  appearances  have  deosined  him*  Sir  Kay 
mutters f  mimiMnff  the  other)  O  passing  young  and  peerless 
&ir! 

[AU  hang  haek,  sltghUg  fearful,  sertUimsing  the  Stranger, 
euiNByrauD  (to  Sir  Kay).   This  is  no  beggar  asking  afanst  I 

charge  you,  Sir  Kay,  s]>eak  fair  to  her,  and  ask  her  who  she 

may  be,  whence  come,  and  on  what  errand? 
BIB  KAY.    Pray,  fair  damosel,  of  what  kin  come  ye,  and  by 

what  name  may  we  know  ye,  and  wherefore  do  you  honour 

our  poor  Court  with  your  gracious  preseuoe? 
IBB  aTEANCOB.  Sir  Sjqt,  ye  shall  hold  me  eiieused»  for  not  to 

you  win  I  discover  my  Uood,  my  nsim%  and  wherefore  I 

am  come! 

GUiNirv^ERE.  Gawayne,  do  you  greet  her  and  question  her  in 
seemly  sort! 

am  OAWATNB.  Lady,  I  pray  you  tell  us^  who  may  ye  be»  and  • 
whence*  and  on  what  cause  hither  come? 

TBB  BXBANOSB.  Full  fain  will  I  answer  you»  Sir  Gawayne! 
I  come  of  a  strange  countiy»  and  I  am  hi|^t  Deliverance  La 
Bdle  Pilgrim,  and  I  bring  you  a  great  reward  because  you 
knew  me  to  be  young  and  passing  fair! 

am  KAY  (laughs,  scoffing),  Dehverance  La  Belle  Pilgrim! 
Now  on  my  head  .  .  . 

OOnfEYERE.  Peace,  Sir  Kay!  A  truce  to  your  mockage  and 
scQiningBt  •  .  .  Tis  but  a  poor  daffish  witless  wight!  (She 
adeanees  hoepUMy)  Whoever  ye  be,  ye  are  right  heartily 
wdoomel  Give  place,  Gawayne,  the  hearth  herebyl  And 
yon,  gentle  Knight  Seneschal,  let  bring  refoeshing  of  good 
meats  and  drinks! 

SIB  KAY.  Now  on  my  head,  let  beggars  find  sustenance  in  the 
Idtchiogy  nor  seek  to  fare  with  great  pride  and  bobbanoe  among 
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their  betters!  •  •  •  Or  let  Sir  Gawayne  serve  his  lovdjr 
damosell 

am  GAWATNB.  Beware  what  thou  sayest  in  disworahip  of  me* 
or  .  .  • 

SIB  KAY.  YfhBk,^  are  ye  not  upon  covenant  sworn  never  to  re- 
fuse courtesy  to  lady  or  gentlewoman? 

BiR  GAWAYNE.  Now  sith  ye  have  such  despite  of  me  I  require 
ye  to  joust  with  me! 

BIB  KAY.  Oh,  an  ye  seek  an  adventure  you  will  find  me  soonly 
ready! 

ommvBBB.  Fie  i^Km  you  both!  Sir  Kay,  for  the  love  ol 
Heaven  and  the  high  Older  of  kni^thood  forbear!  Gawayne^ 

hold  thee  still  and  say  nothing! 
SIR  GAWAYNE.    But,  luudam,  an  I  revenge  my  fellow  he  will 

say  dishonour  of  me! 
am  KAT.    I  never  was  proved  coward  of  none  earthly  imight 

in  all  my  life! 

ouiNBVBBB.  I  beseech  ol  you  both,  in  the  peril  in  which  we 

now  stand,  to  be  fri«ids! 
am  KAT  (rdudanUy  yidduig),  I  will  hold  you  ezciiaed! 

[To  the  other  Knight. 
BIR  GAWAYNE  {fiquoRy  rdiLctant).    All  is  pardoned  on  my 
part! 

am  KAY  (with  gruff  friendlinesa,  laughs).  The  hon  is  of  a  more 
gentler  nature  than  his  roaring  would  beseem! 

am  GAWATNB.  In  my  heart  I  thought  not  amiss  against  ye! 

THB  BTRAMOSR  (to  ike  Quem),  Madam,  I  thank  you  of  your 
great  goodness  to  me!  In  recompensation  I  may  do  you 
some  service!  I  need  not  meat  nor  drink.  My  errand  is 
with  tiie  King!    I  crave  speech  with  the  hong! 

GUINEVERE  (mrprised).    With  the  King? 

am  KAY  (whispers,  to  the  Queen).  'Ware,  now!  'tis  the  eve 
of  All-HaUowmass! 

uumEVJBBB.  Speech  with  the  King!  Good  dame»  this  would 
be  a  ample  asking,  but  my  lord  is  now  on  sleep!  Because 
he  was  restless  and  full  of  heaviness  I  gave  him  a  potion,  so 
that  he  will  not  awake  till  dawning  I  Not  within  three  hours! 
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IBB  errRANGEBL  Arthur  wakens  .  .  •  anon  he  comes  thia  way! 
am  KAT.   Mark  wdl  my  words,  a  soroerous  witch! 

[At  this  moment  Arthur  enters  slowly,  as  if  in  a  trance.  All 
exclaim. 

QUiNEVEBE  (yoM  to  the  King),  Dear  love»  I  left  ye  soundly 
afeeping! 

ABIHUB  (toaking  ftiUyt  with  a  start),  Guinevere!  I  had  a  mar- 
veOoua  viaioii*  but  it  lacka  inteirpretatbii!  I  dreamed  one 
came  knocking  on  this  door  ...  a  damosel  passing  young 
and  of  peerless  loveliness  who  called  herself  Deliverance  La 
Belle  Pilgrim  .  .  .  (He  breaks  off  with  a  start  and  an  ex- 
damatiouy  seeing  the  Stranger,  saying)  By  the  faith  of  my 
body*  'tis  the  loathly  lady! 

THBflTRANGER.   God  ke^  ye,  Arthur! 

ABIHUB.  God  keep  ye,  dame!  (To  the  dhen  he  explains  in 
an  underUme)  lis  a  witless  wight  that  I  enoounteied  in  the 
forest,  saying  her  prayers  between  an  oak  and  an  holly  tree! 

THE  STRANGER,  Beciiusc  of  yoLir  bounty  yc  ga\'e  uic  alms  and 
proffered  me  aid  when  I  called  after  ye  as  I  sat  between  oak 
and  holly  tree,  I  am  come  to  do  ye  a  service,  so  that  ye  shall 
be  glad  that  ye  ever  showed  me  goodness!  •  •  •  I  would  have 
speech  with  ye  in  privity! 
[Ths  alhere  eeem  dboui  to  praM  agamd  ihU, 
•  ABTBUR.  Wfaatsomever  ye  wouU  say,  may  not  (his  be  said 
in  open  audience? 

TBE  STRANGEii  (sJuikes  Iwr  Iiead),  So  would  it  lose  its  helping 
virtue! 

ABXHUB  {to  the  others).  Then,  avoid,  a  little  while!  I  pray 
you  all,  avoid!  (To  the  Queen)  Fear  naught,  dear  love! 
An  aged  woman  of  an  hundred  winters,  who  knows  but  she 
msQT  eipound  my  vidon,  and  discover  to  me  what  all  women 
do  most  desre! 

[Sir  Gawayne  gives  hvt  hand  to  Guinevere  and  leads  her  away. 
SIB  KAY  (JolUmingf  grumbling).    The  original  serpent!  The 

divil  himself! 

THE  8TRANGEB.  Sir,  thc  signification  of  your  dream  is  this: 
the  dragon  betokeneth  the  giant,  being  right  hoirible  and 
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abominable,  whose  peer  for  outrageousness  ye  never  saw  in 
aU  your  days*  and  before  the  dawning  will  he  come  knock- 
ing on  your  doors  to  claim  his  forfeit,  and  unless  ye  make 

conditions  witii  inc  for  the  true  answer  to  his  rede  .  .  . 
[At  this  juncture  a  terrible  roaring  is  heard  unihoiU,  also  re- 
sounding blows  on  the  door.     The  Queen  and  the  two  Knighis 
come  in  running,  crying,  "The  Giant!   The  Giant!** 

ouiNBVBitB  (ai  ike  window).  Oh,  an  outrageous  chuil  seven 
times  the  hdght  of  mortal  man,  and  spitting  flames  of  fire 
from  his  monstrous  mouth! 

SIR  KAY  (running  about,  shouting).  Awake!  Awake!  Ho, 
there,  and  here,  awake !  Lazy  lusks,  ye  ought  to  be  ashamed 
so  to  sleep  when  knights  have  ado  in  the  field! 

BiR  GAWAYNE  (oLsQ  coUtng),  Awake,  all  men  of  armst  Ho^ 
to  the  defence! 

[Qreat  witftuion  prmmUm  People  etme  rtammg  from  off 
sidse;  meamiwhSle  ike  loud  knocking  and  thouUng  ie  keard  d 
tnterwde* 

THE  STRANGER.  In  vain!  Arms  profit  ye  naught!  He  has  ye 
at  a  vantage! 

THB  GIANT  {outside),  How  now.  King  Arthur!  1/Vhat  is  it 
that  all  women  do  most  desire? 

ABTBxm,  O  help  me»  Hearai!  TOiat  is  it  that  all  women  do 
most  desire? 

THE  fifiBANOSB.  That  wdl  cau  I  tell  to  ye! 

ARTHUR  (turning  to  her).  How  now,  dame?  Beware  what 
thou  say  est,  for  thou  sf>eakest  a  great  word! 

THE  STRANGER.  Sir,  if  God  give  me  grace  that  I  may  5?peed 
you  weil»  deLivering  you  from  this  peril,  in  recompensation 
will  ye  give  me  a  reward  that  I  will  ask  of  ye? 

ABTBUB.  Certainly,  so  that  it  be  not  unreasonably  askedf  and 

.  may  be  honourably  granted*  •  •  • 

THE  BTRANOER.  That  Is  wdl  ssld! 

ARTHUR.    Speak,  then.    Name  your  petition! 

THE  STRANGER.    I  will  ask  my  gift  when  I  see  my  time! 

ARTHUR.  Now,  by  my  faith,  but  this  is  emprising  an  adven- 
ture in  the  dark! 
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TBM  GiAMT  (wUkoid)*  Axthur*  for  the  aeoond  time  ol  askings 
wiiet  is  it  that  all  women  do  moat  deaiie? 

[This  produces  great  general  constemaiion. 
THJE  STRANGER.   ArthuT,  for  the  second  time  of  asking  will  ye 

entreat  with  me? 
ouiMBVSBB.    Oh,  my  dear  lord,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  what^ 

sommt  boon  the  dame  seekekh,  that  grant  to  her>  for  thim 

is  none  other  remedy  in  the  peril  we  are  inl 

[The  Oiant  imoeki  louder  Hum  emr* 
SIR  asnrLvr  (runs  fofwofd  wkk  moord  and  MM).  How,  now, 

varlet!    (To  his  former  jeUow-Page)    Attend  me!   Ho,  now! 

On  to  the  assay! 

[The  doughty  Child  is  restrained  by  a  fat  Gentlewamon, 
TBM  STRANGER.   Fools,  fools!   YouT  pains  and  preparations 

are  vain,  for  the  deed  ahaU  never  be  achieved  but  by  me! 
ttumavnta  {again  hewmkmg  ihe  King  uiho  Ml  dmuf).  Dear 

kyve^  bethink  yon  of  all  that  is  in  jeopard:  your  kingcloni, 

your  life,  and  me,  your  Queen! 
ARTHUR  {considering  the  Stranger).    Now,  my  heart  giveth  me 

to  thee  greatly  that  thou  art  come  on  a  good  errand,  and 

greatly  my  conceit  faileth  me  but  thou  ahalt  prove  our  true 

deKTerance!  Therefore  •  •  • 
TBM  snudxaMBL  Ye  will  grant  my  boon?  Upon  covenant 

•  •  •  Sworn  upon  a  book? 
ABiHUB.  By  the  faith  of  my  body  and  the  Ho]y  Rood! 

THE  STRANGER.     Then  .  .  . 

[Going  to  Arthur  she  whispers  in  his  ear, 

THE  GIANT  (wtthotU),   Arthur,  for  the  third  time  of  asking  .  .  . 

ABTHUR  (breaking  into  immoderaie  mirth,  on  hearing  the  Stran- 
ger^»  whispered  eommunicaiion).  Oh»  ho»  ho!  Let  blow!  Let 
blowl  (While  epedking  he  haetene  1o  ^  windoWf  the  while 
harm  are  blown  and  great  excitement  prevails)  Hark  ye,  var- 
let! Learn  now  from  Arthur  the  true  answer  to  your  rede: 
What  is  it  that  all  women  do  most  desire?  (There  is  an 
expectant  hush,  as  the  King  pauses  before  announcing)  Their 
own  sweet  will,  that  they  may  do  in  all  things  as  they  list! 
[Immoderaie  laughter  seieee  tiie  aaeemblagep  and  all  repeat 
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AUi  (dam^pkig  abaid  and  dapping  lmM»  tUt).  Ok^  agwl  All 
wQBom  do  most  derire  tlieir  own  mmt  will»  that  thcgr  may 
do  in  all  things  as  they  list! 

IHB  OIANT  (toiihoiU^  unable  to  believe  his  ears).    Eh?  Eh? 

What  word  do  I  hear? 
ALL  {shouting  in  concert  and  carefully  ffyUahling).    All  women 

most  desire  their  own  sweet  will  that  they  niay  do  in  all 

thmgs  as  they  list! 

[At  thia  the  Qiant  tdien  a  wAgktif  root  rf  wralk  and  firutira^ 
Hont  andfaUa  to  A$  (frtnmi  wiA  a  fmnendom  Ulud;  lies  there 
groaning,  and  dbmoudy  wrUkingy  a  skoH  apaee;  ^en  wUh  one 

final  yell  gives  up  the  ghosty  ally  meantime,  mocking  and  with 
ejaculations  recording  the  phases  of  his  passing:  "Aha,  now! 
How  like  you  that!  .  .  .  Mark  how  he  flames  and  smokes 
with  wrath!  .  •  .  Oh,  what  a  fall!  Almost  he  brings  down 
the  castle!  .  .  .  Hear  hun  groan!  .  .  .  Ah,  fellow;  that 
wraths  you  finety!  •  •  .  Now  he  diest  He  dies!  He  gives 
op  the  ghost!'*  [7%^  off  donee  eiboui^  exMng. 
OUiNBVEKE  (Jailing  on  Arthuf^e  neck).  Saved!  Now  am  I 
more  gladder  than  I  ever  was!  Oh,  my  dear  love  I  Merci- 
fully saved! 

ABTHua  (embracing  her).  Aye,  saved  indeed,  give  landings  and 
praisii^  imto  God,  and  His  messenger.  La  Belle  Filgrim 
Deliverance! 

QUiNEVBBiL  Ays^  sootUy!  And  now  let  us  put  aside  all  sor- 
rowful thou^ts  and  epeek  of  rejoidng!  ...  Sir  Kay,  good 
Knight  Seneschal,  let  make  a  great  feast!  Let  there  be 
harping  and  minstrelsy!  .  .  .  Let  ceremony  be  overpassed, 
and  all  make  good  cheer! 

ALL  (excited).  Aye;  a  feast!  A  feast! 

[Harpmgs  and  song  are  heard  in  the  banqueting-haUt  and  ta 
joifoue  eonftuion  ike  Lofde  and  Ladiee  repair  thiiiher* 

ABTBUB  (offering  hie  hand  to  the  Sirat^fer),  Ladyt 

THB  0TRAHGEB.  first.  Sir  King,  as  I  have  dcMie  well  by  ye 
and  holpen  ye  out  of  the  peril  in  which  ye  stood,  I  require 
of  ye  my  reward! 

ABTHUB.  Kequire  or  desire  of  me  anythiiig,  damel   I  wot  oot 
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wliat  your  will  is,  but  liowbeit  1  pramiaed  ye  laigely,  whaXr 
aomevor  ye  demand  ye  shall  haire  it  without  any  fafl! 
ns  sfTRAKOBiu  Then  do  I  aak  a  noble  kni^t  and  full  of  piow- 

ess  to  take  and  wed  me  unto  his  wife! 
ARTHUR  AND  GuiNEYEBB  (jstori,  amozed).   Good  dame!  What 

words  are  th<^? 
ASTBUR.   Ye  aak  a  Knight  for  husband!  Now,  on  my  head 

 1 

uuiMBVEmL  A  damoael  ol  an  hundred  yean  of  age^  would  ye 
not  do  better  to  kt  make  youxaelf  a  nun*  and  wear  white 
dothes  and  black,  and  end  yoiur  days  in  alms'  deeds  and 

prayers  and  fastings  in  iui  abbey? 
THE  8THANQ£B.   I  lequiie  upon  covenant  that  ye  grant  my 
wiU! 

AKIHUB.  Aye,  dame;  what  the  King  hath  promised  on  his 
avows  shall  not  be  gainsayed!  .  .  .  Ho,  Sir  Knights:  Sir 
Kay,  Sb  Bora  and  Sir  Bleoberia,  Sir  Gawayne  and  Sir  Melio- 
granoe,  and  all  the  wmahipful  company !  (The  KmghiB  eome 
kasiening  from  ihe  fton^iMftn^F-JWifl,  ikiB  Ladies  obo)  Whidb  of 
ye  vnW  emprise  an  adventure  of  passing  peril?  {The  KnigJU^ 
press  forward  eagerly,  saying:  "I,  Sir  King!  ,  ,  .  Sir,  I  am 
your  fellow!  .  .  .  Oh,  my  liege,  choose  me!  .  .  .  Nay,  then; 
me!'*  The  King^  however,  finds  U  hard  to  break  the  new) 
It  is  required  of  us  vipaa  covenant,  in  reconyensation  for  our 
ddiveranoe  that  one  of  ye  .  •  •  Oh,  how  can  I  say  the  word! 
•  .  .  that  cme  of  ye  shall  take  and  wed  this  dame  unto  his 
wife !  [A  horrified  exclamation  goes  up  from  the  Knights  on  this, 
while  the  Ladies  seem  iiielified  to  laugh. 

SIR  noRs.  Is  not  this  questing  in  the  dark?  Will  not  the  lady 
show  us  her  visage? 

ABTHTJR.  Unwimple  your  visage,  dame! 
{Turning  her  face  1o  ihe  window,  the  Stranger  rmeee  her  hood 
for  a  few  eeeonds.  AU  crowd  forward  to  gone  on  her,  Uien  turn 
away,  the  men  wUh  euppreeeed  horror  and  the  women  with  HI- 
suppressed  mirth,  Exdamaiions  rise  from  aU  sides:  "Oh, 
what  an  unlovely  lady!  .  .  .  By  my  soul,  a  loathly  lady!** 

am  lOEUOGRANCE  {his  voice  quaking  with  fear).   Is  there  no 
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way  but  this?  Lesm  would  I  §hed  the  beat  blood  of  my 
body  than  .  •  •  than  •  •  • 
[BreakB  cff^  tUmmering,  not  wiMng  lo  he  rude* 
ABTHUR.   There  ia  none  other  way ! 

SIR  BORS.    I  am  hors  de  combat !    Already  ia  my  troth  plighted 

to  ...  to  ...  to  several  ladies ! 
BiH  BLEOBERis  (hastily).    And  mine!   To  the  same  ladies! 
TBS  OXHSK  KNiOHis.    Cowards!  Cowards! 
Bm  ORTFUT  fyune  forward  and  oaeU  himself  at  Artkur's  feei). 

Sir»  I  never  yet  «[^>lied  me  to  be  niBRied»  bat  an  it  please 

ye,  I  will  win  worship  in  this  wise! 

{AttiheLadiee  admiringly,  "GaOant  duld!*' 

ARTHUR.    Rise,  Sir  Griflct!    This  adventure  is  for  your  elders 

.  .  .  your  betters  could  not  be?  .  .  .  Sir  Kay  .  .  . 
BIR  KAY  (hurriedly).    This  is  matter  for  Sir  Gawayne!  (Thia 

is  greeted  with  a  slight  general  exclamation;  the  Knight  oofi^ 

tinues)   For  the  slaying  of  a  huiy  by  miaadventure  and 

amiting  off  her  head  ia  he  not  awom  upon  the  Four  Bvan- 

geliati  never  to  refuse  oourtefliy  to  kdy  ne  geattewoman  ao 

long  as  he  shall  live? 

[All  tJie  Knights  heartily  assent  to  thw. 
BIR  GAWAYNE.    Now  by  faith  of  my  body  .  .  . 
ALL  THE  KNIGHTS  (hurriedly).  Ayel   Sir  Gawayne  ia  the  fel- 
low for  this  adventure! 
omNEVERB  (imploriing^  hande  out  to  Ami).  Dear  nepfaew  .  •  • 

for  the  bve  of  the  hi^  order  of  kni|^thood>  aasent  to  thia, 

I  beseech  ye! 
SIR  GAWAYNE  (after  a  pause),    I  assent  me  I 

[A  sigh  of  relief  goes  up  from  all  sides. 
ARTHUR.    Truly,  nephew,  ye  have  a  mighty  heart!    (He  pre- 

eenis  the  Stranger  to  the  Knight)   Take  her»  and  God  be  your 

speed! 

uumavmoB  {to  Ae  oeeeeMed  peojli),  Avmdl  Avoid!  To- 
gether wiU  they  be  moie  at  their  hearta*  ease!   {AH  go.  The 

Queen  eoniinuee,  addreeeing  the  Stranger)   Lady,  we  will  make 

ready  in  tlxe  goodliest  wise  Uiat  may  be  devised  for  the 
betrothal  feast! 
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[She  and  the  King  also  go.  Left  together  Gaxoayne  and  DHiv- 
erance  gaze  on  one  another;  then^  ineoluniarily,  the  young  man 
fume  away  and  eoeere  kU  faee  triih  his  hands.  He  then  re- 
WMt  hie  tttienuplei  tesfc  qf  poluhmg  hie  MM.  The  Lady 
goee  to  him  vnA  a  hrUker  kep  than  tee  haee  ffet  eeen  her  m- 
ploy,  and  ioudUv  Mm  on  ihe  ^ktndder,  WUk  a  etari  mid  an 

ejaculation  he  looks  up  at  her  hopefully, 

SIR  GAWAY^^TE.    Gramercv!    The  face  in  the  shield!  .  .  .  Ah! 
{He  sighs  heavily)    *Twas  but  a  tiick  of  fantasy!   Woven  of 
moonligiit  and  dawn  I 
[fife  goee  on  polishing, 

DiLnmAHCB.  Hudt  tq>  lieart.  All  magr  yet  be  welll 

sm  aAWATNS.  All  ie  wdL  madam.  (He  rieee)  An  ye  have 
no  ocmimands  for  me  I  will  go  make  me  ready  in  seemly 
sort  for  our  betrothal! 

Dlx.rvE:RANCE.  Rather  abide,  and  sufftT  me  to  do  thankings 
unto  thee,  for  much  have  ye  done  for  me!  An  ye  wist  how 
ye  have  holpen  a  doloiut)iis  lady! 

SB  OAWATin.  I  but  stand  upon  my  knighthood,  madam! 
(He  ie  about  to  go^  idbn  Utere  mlert,  eoiifromimg  kkih  a  young 
and  gaUani  Knight^  in  fuU  amumr,  Oawayue  stops  tkorl, 
Haring  at  him)  Now,  by  my  head  .  .  .  the  face  I  saw  in 
my  shield!  {He  parses  a  hand  over  his  pusaled  brow)  Of 
whenc-e  \)e  ye,  and  how  called? 

TU£  KNIGHT  [dIxiver^].  I  am  extract  of  noble  blood.  I  am 
hi^t  Ddiver^.   I  am  brother  to  this  kdyl 

mm  OAWAIMS.   Brother  to  ...  ! 

[He  looke  from  one  to  Ae  oUiert  inereduloue* 

niKJvwsA  (eorroboraUng  Me  own  aeeerikm).  To  Dffiveranoe 
La  Belle  Pilgrim ! 

SIB  GAWAYXE.    Now  by  my  head  you  speak  a  great  wonder! 

p#:LrvERE.  By  the  crafts  of  sorcery  I  was  turned  into  the  outra- 
geous gianty  keeping  the  evil  customs  whereby  Arthur  and  his 
Court  ivere  put  in  jeopard!  My  sister  alone  knew  the  tine 
answer  to  my  iede»  but  none  could  learn  it  or  ever  a  wop- 
shipfnl  knight  should  promise  to  take  and  wed  her  unto  his 
wifel  In  this  ye  stand  a  proved  kni^t  of  matchless  duv- 
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aliyl  But  an  ye  would  save  yourself  unshamed  from  this 
marriage,  come  and  jouBt  with  me! 

am  OAWATNB  {wUh  a  ery  of  joy),  Novr  Heaven  be  pnuaed* 
right  ^bd  and  Uithe  am  I,  for  Eefer  an  hundred  times  would 
I  die  with  fitting  worship  than  live  with  wedded  woe!  ComiCf 
Sir  Knight,  to  the  assay,  and  spare  me  not,  for  I  warn  thee 
I  will  not  spare  thee!  Come  and  prove  who  will  be  first  to 
say  Ho!  {Deliverance,  who  has  hobbled  back  to  the  hearth, 
cowers  in  her  chair,  moaning,  "Now  am  I  the  wofuUest  lady 
of  the  world  r*)   Now  wherefore  this  dolourous  moaning? 

DiuvsRANCB.  I  require  thee,  good  Knight,  as  thou  art  a  gen- 
tleman, not  to  gainsay  your  avows  to  me! 

SIR  OAWATNB  (pattSM  tffMotirfs).  Now  was  ever  kni^t  in  audi 
plight,  between  fire  and  water  as  it  might  be! 

D^LivERi:.    Coward !    Coward ! 

BiR  GAWAYNE  (starting  to  go  to  him).    Now  by  the  faith  of  my 

body  never  will  I  yield  me  nor  say  the  loth  word! 
d6livxbancb.   Traitor!  Traitor! 

am  OAWATNB  (stopping  short).  Now  by  the  Four  EvangeUsta 
.  .  .  (He  iak$8  a  tuddm  deeimmi,  and  fo$s  iummrd  kU  bride) 
Lady,  love  is       in  himself,  and  never  wiD  be  bound,  but 

I  shall  be  your  servant  and  knight  in  right  and  wrong,  and 
I  shall  never  fail  you  to  do  as  muc  h  as  a  knight  may  do,  and 
I  promise  you  faithfully  that  I  shall  be  all  the  days  of  my 
life  your  knight! 
nisLmssdL  Coward! 

8IB  OAWATNB.  Not  80«  Sir  D^vev^  for»  God  wot»  I  have 

chosen  the  more  perilous  part! 
d£uvbrancb.   Now  this  gladdeth  wdl  my  heart,  f<w  so  have 

ye  delivered  me  from  the  bondage  of  encliantment!  Look, 
Sir  Knight!  Behold  the  visage  of  your  bride! 
[Standing  erect,  and  ihrmnng  back  her  hood  she  ditcloiet  ths 
coutUmance  of  a  young  woman  of  great  beauty, 
m  OAWATNB  (vnth  aery  of  great  joy).  Lady!  The  damosel 
I  saw  in  my  shield  •  •  •  all  passing  young  and  peerless  fair! 
...  %  l^^ts  and  Ladies!  (He  goee  toward  ike  hanquei' 
ingMl,  catting)   Come*  and  witness  a  great  marvd!  (AU 
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come  in,  in  great  exdteTnent,  and  from  the  other  direction  come 
ike  King  and  Queeny  tnth  their  attendants,  bringing  a  rich 
robe  and  sparkling  jewels  Jor  ike  bride.  Excitedly  iSir  Gavoayne 
ifwUu  iheir  aUmUion  to  Ddiverance)  Behold  my  biide  .  .  . 
the  damowftl  I  saw  anon,  all  paasing  young  and  peerless  iairl 
[Bui,  evm  oi  he  had  tumsd  fnm  ker^  DUvmwm  drmo  her 
hood  over  her  head,  wrapped  her  mantlcy  huddling,  aboiut  her 
bent  shoulder.^ y  arid  relapaed  into  the  form  of  an  aged  crone. 
All  look  amazed. 

aiR  KAY  (takes  her  by  the  arm  and  turns  her  Unoard  the  light; 
then  bursts  into  great  laughter).    By  my  head,  he's  clean  out 
of  his  wits!  •  •  .  Passing  fair?   The  loathly  lady! 
[All  echo  ikie,  and  troop  off^  modemg  Sir  Oawaifne. 

oumxvBRB  (who  wOh  Ae  King  renudne).  The  unlovdy  lady, 
the  loathly  lady  passing  fair?  Foor,  poor  gentkmaii!  He 
is  under  the  spell  of  a  dolourous  enchantment! 

ARTHUR.    Pray  Heaven  he  may  never  get  well  of  it! 

SIR  GAWAYNE  {stemly,  to  his  bride).  What  means  this:  now 
young  and  fair,  now  old  and  wizened?   This  is  no  stability! 

D^LiYERANCB.  Aks,  dear  love!  The  qwU  ia  still  on  me, 
wheiefay  I  may  be  young  and  fair  toyou^aknoe^  and  old  and 
bent  in  company;  or  young  and  fair  in  ocmipany,  and  old 
and  bent  to  you  alone!   It  is  for  you  to  choose! 

SIR  GAWAYNE.  Oh,  what  a  burden  is  thrust  upon  me!  Alone 
with  you  to  enjoy  your  deleetable  beauty,  aud  in  company 
to  endure  the  tauntiugs  and  mockage  of  men  ...  or  in  com- 
pany to  have  the  envy  of  all  for  my  lovely  bride^  and  alone 
with  3rou  to  discover  a  loathly  crone  of  an  hundred  years 
of  age! 

[Be  groane,  throwing  himself  inio  a  cAotf  and  eoeering  hie  face* 

D^LivERi:  {sharply).  Choose  ye  now,  or  look  well  to  yoiu^elf ! 
BiR  GAWAYNE.    Leave  that,  Sir  D^liver6!  .  .  .  {Be  goes  to  DS- 

liverance)    I  give  it  to  thee,  for  my  wedding-gift,  the  tiling 

that  all  women  do  most  desire  •  •  .  your  own  will  in  this 

affair,  to  do  as  you  may  list! 
d£livkbancb  (casting  aside  her  mande  and  throwing  up  her 

arms  wi^  a  great  cry  of  joy).  Oh,  landings  and  praisings  to 
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Heaven,  for  now  is  my  cup  of  happiness  brim-fiDed  and 
running  over!  .  .  .  Sir  Gawayne,  ye  have  passed  the  third 
and  last  test  of  chivalry,  and  so  have  delivered  me  forever 
from  the  crafts  of  sorcery! 
am  GAWATNB  {overjoyed,  almost  in  a  whisper).  What!  Is  it 
true?  Ye  are  all  fair  for  all  tiiiioi»  in  oonqpaiqr  and  for  me 
alone? 

vhjTVKk,  It  18  true!  She  is  a  full  fair  maid,  good  and 

gentle,  and  right  well  taught,  so  may  each  love  other  entirely! 
[Arthur  and  Guinevere,  who  were  standing  at  a  distance,  have 
joined  the  ffroup,  attracted  by  Deliverance  s  cry,  and  now  offer 
their  fdicitaiions,  Guinevere  kisses  the  bride,  and  places  a 
jewd  in  her  lovelif  hair  and  a  oftom  about  her  fair  nadL 

ABTBUB  (to  the  fioo  Senanis,  vaho  stand  at  ike  entrance  to  Ike 
^m^iMlm^-AaS).  Let  blow!  Let  blow!  {M  a  hugU  Host 
from  these  att  enter  hurriedlff.  The  King  addrssses  ihem) 
Now  is  greater  worship  than  ever  before  won  to  our  goodly 
fellowship,  sithence  our  dear  nephew  Sir  Gawayne  hath 
passed  the  third  and  final  test  of  chivaixy! 
[All  exdaim  rejoicing. 

aOL  KAY.  But  •  .  .  where  is  the  loathly  lady? 

jojj.  Aye^  whflie  is  the  unlovdty  lady  •  •  •  the  loathly  lady? 

ABTHUB.  Yon  stands  die,  freed  f orew  from  the  evil  spell  of 
sorcery!  And  by  the  faith  of  my  body  I  do  think  she  is 
the  fairest  lady  of  the  world  but  if  it  were  Queen  Guinevere! 
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ABOUT  PINKIE  AND  THE  FAIRIES 

I  only  wish  that  everyone  who  likes  to  receive  a  good  letter 
through  the  mails  might  have  one  from  W.  Graham  Robertson. 
He  Lives  at  Sandhillsy  Witley,  in  Surrey »  England;  and  there 
he  draws  pictures,  writes  venes  and  plays,  collects  Old  En^ 
lish  songs,  and  pubUshes,  now  and  again,  volumes  which  bear 
sttdi  delectable  titles  as  **A  Bfasque  of  Msgr  Monimg", 
Year  of  Songs  for  a  Baby  in  a  Garden",  "The  Baby's  Day 
lkx)k'\  **Thc  Slippers  of  Cinderella"*  and  "Pinkie  and  the 
Fairies."  ' 

His  two  great  loves  seem  to  be  Old  England  and  children* 
In  his  home  life  he  treasures  Uteraiy  association  and  the  com- 
radeship of  young  neighbouni.  Bray  letter  it  has  been  mj  good 
fortune  to  have  from  him  eontainssome  trace  of  this  fervour  in 
him.  He  has  been  sadly  touched,  as  so  many  in  England  have 
been,  by  the  effects  of  the  World  War,  and  he  has  a  feeling 
that  some  of  the  beauty  of  England  has  been  killed  in  the 
conflict.  Here  is  what  he  writes: 

''The  London  that  I  knew  and  loved  (now  and  then)  van- 
ished complete^  in  1914,  and  wiU  never  return:  andthepresent 
Boifly,  unlovi^  city,  full  of  noi^y,  mannerless,  untovely  people, 
attracts  me  not  at  alL 

''Here,  in  tliis  little  land  of  yesterday,  we  can  still  make 
believe  that  all  is  ri^t  with  the  worid — but  if  you  wish  to 
see  any  sndi  remains  of  (Nd  England,  you  must  come  over 
quiddly — th^  will  not  last  long. 

"Here  we  produce  our  own  'Children's  Plays.'  I  write  them 
and  they  are  performed  under  my  direction  by  a  troupe  of 
enthusiastic  local  Infants.  .  .  .  We  are  saddened  just  now  by 
the  departure  to  school  of  our  Ix^adlng  Lady  after  her  greatest 
triumph  in  *The  Slipjx^rs  of  Cinderella.* 

"For  the  moment  I  am  immersed  in  a  Village  Pageant  Play 
which  I  have  written  for  the  lovely  old  village  of  Chiddingford, 
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four  miles  from  here,  on  the  edge  of  the  weald.  It  is  to  be  played 
in  June.  As  nothing  has  ever  happened  at  Chiddingford  —  in 
spite  of  its  age —  the  Pageant  is  a  work  of  pore  fiction;  but  that, 
of  course^  must  not  transpire.  Luddiy,  there  are  many  local 
legends,  and  I  am  able  to  iMesent  a  Dragon,  Fairies,  and  a 
l^sbnof  Saints,  with  some  {fliint  and  far-away  eicuse.  Hie  one 
genuine  Faiiy  Hill  in  England  is  here — there  are  twoin^oot- 
land  and  several  in  Irdand,  but  our  Hydon  Ball  is  the  only  Eng- 
lish specimen.  So,  of  course,  the  EUe-maids  of  Qydon  Ball 
are  quite  a  feature.*' 

After  reading  "Pinkie  and  the  Fairies,"  it  occurred  to  me 
that  maybe  Mr.  Robertson  would  have,  tucked  away  in  his 
leoollection,  some  fascinating  incidents  connected  with  the 
writing  of  this  faiiy  play.  Certainly  it  must  have  been  called 
forth  by  some  charming  happenings  connected  with  childhood. 
I  will  kt  him  tell  the  story  in  his  own  entertaining  way: 

**  *  Pinkie*  —  if  it  had  any  aim,  which  I  doubt  —  was  acn  at- 
tempt to  put  upon  the  stage  the  passing  of  a  day  and  a  night 
in  the  life  of  an  imaginative  child;  to  show  the  'workaday 
world  of  every  day  *  as  seen  from  a  c  hild*s  point  of  view. 

"The  idea  of  the  play  grew  out  of  the  daily  life  of  a  little 
girl,  Marion  Melville,  whose  pet  name  was  *Binkie.'  She  was 
the  daughter  of  my  great  friend,  the  late  Arthur  Melville,  the 
artist,  and  she  lived  (like  a  proper  faiiy-tale  heroine)  in  a  tioy 
farmhouse  at  the  edge  of  a  wood. 

"A  little  way  within  the  wood  was  a  barrier  of  wire  netting 
to  keep  the  rabbits  out  of  the  garden,  and  in  the  barrier  was  a 
small  wooden  gate  which — for  the  baby  girl — led  to  the  un- 
known, and  was  teniMy  attractive.  To  prevent  her  from 
strayini^  I  invented  the  legend  that  the  Babbit  Gate,  aa  it 
was  caUed,  led  to  Fairyland^  and  could  only  be  passed  by  per- 
sons over  four  yean  old. 

"This  stratagem  worked  wonderfully,  and  kept  Binkie  within 
due  bounds  till  she  was  Four ^ whoi  I  was  up  againsta  diflir 
culty.  Either  she  must  still  be  denied  passage  thiou|^  the 
Rabbit  Gate — which  would  be  false  to  tradition — or  she  must 
go  throiigli  the  Gate  and  find  Fairyland.  And  Binkie  at  Four 
was  remarkably  astute,  and  had  more  than  a  suspicion  that 
the  whole  tale  was  a  fable  and  only  framed  to  keep  her  from 
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the  joys  of  a  delightfiiUgr  muddy  and  smelly  frog  pond  that 
lay  in  the  lower  woods. 

"So  I  was  in  desperate  case»  and  had  to  set  to  work  with  a 
wfll,  and*  on  her  fourth  birthday,  when  the  shadows  b^gan  to 
fall»  and  the  woods  became  cavmis  oi  mysteiy,  Binlde  was  led 
aolemniy  down  to  the  Babbit  Gate^  wholly  incredulous  and 
jnelmed  to  soc^.  But  no  one  can  keep  up  that  attitude  for  long 
in  a  twilif^t  wood,  and  she  arrived  at  the  Gate  duly  chastened* 
Then  we  knocked  and  spoke  strange  words  of  conjuration,  

'Under  the  Moon  and  under  the  Sun, 
Will  the  Gate  unclose  to  a  Woman  of  One?' 

and  Binkie  gasped  and  clutched  me  when  a  tiny  Voice  from 
beyond  answered,  — 

'Woman  of  One,  it  may  not  be  done.' 

'*Wc  screwed  up  our  courage  and  spoke  the  next  lines  of 
the  spell,  

'Under  the  Green  and  under  the  Blue, 
Will  the  Gate  unclose  to  a  Woman  of  Two?' 

and  the  tiny  Voice  answered  again,  

*  Woman  d  Two,  'tis  not  for  you,* 

and  so  on  up  to  Four,  when  the  Gate  swung  mysteriously  open 
and  Binkie,  now  mudi  wrought  up,  passed  timidly  through. 

Within  stood  the  Guardian  of  the  Gate,  a  small  figure  in 
trailing  robes  of  silver,  flower-crowned,  and  holding  a  sceptre  of 
fwg^jgis;  and  while  it  spoke  rhymed  words  of  welcome,  there 
""^RlsiT  sound  of  distant  singing  that  grew  hmder  and  louder, 
until  out  from  the  wood  in  aJl  directions  crept  the  Fairies,  witii 
their  pale  faces  and  shadowy  hair  and  i^ifftering  green  robes; 
and  they  clustered  round  the  duld  and  sang  to  her  and  danced 
round  her  and  drew  her  down  a  wondeiful  aU^rway  where 
strange  golden  fruit  hung  and  impossiUe  flowers  bloomed  and 
mysterious  lights  appeared  and  disappeared;  and  the  last  of 
the  daylight  faded,  and  the  moon  came  up  through  the  cop- 
pice, and  suddenly  Binkie  came  out  into  adearing  and — these 
were  no  more  Fairies,  no  more  singing, — only  the  grey  woods 
and  a  great  silence. 
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''The  wonderful  adventure  ol  the  Fourth  Birthday  was  over. 
Strangely  enough  she  never  expected  to  meet  the  Fairies  agam* 
but  she  knew  that  she  had  walked  with  them  under  the  moon*  and 
the  wood  was  the  Fairy  Wood  always.  It  was  rather  a  dangerous 
experiment,  and,  if  I  had  known  then  what  I  know  now  about 
that  woodt  I  should  not  have  ventured  upon  it;  but  the  Folk 
in  Green  did  not  appear  to  resent  it»  and  there  were  no  un* 
pleasant  consequences. 

'*In  later  life  and  after  'Tommy*  had  come  on  the  scene  (he 
was  really  a  cousin,  not  a  brother)*  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
found  thdbr  own  Fairies  in  the  Faiiy  Wood — but  of  course  th^y 
did  not  mention  them  to  me, 

"I  used  to  make  for  Binkie  a  inctured  stoiy4)0ok  on  each  of 
her  birthdays,  and  the  first  sketch  for  'Finkie  and  the  Fairies** 
was  in  one  of  these  productions. 

** 'Pinkie's'  theatrical  history  began  much  as  usual.  The 
manuscript  went  about  from  theater  to  theater,  mid  found  few 
friends  for  more  than  a  year;  then  it  came  into  Sir  Herbert 
Tree's  hands,  and  he  took  a  great  fancy  to  it.  I  had  read  it 
to  my  friend,  Ellen  Terry,  at  her  old  farmhouse  on  a  summer's 
eveuing,  and,  when  she  heard  that  it  wiis  to  be  produce<i,  she 
wrote;  to  me,  and,  to  my  amazement  and  dehght,  offered  to 
play  *Aunt  Imogen.*  So  it  was  produced  at  His  Majesty's 
with  a  wonderful  'star*  cast,  and  —  I  think  that's  all. 

"As  to  my  life  in  Surrey,  about  which  you  ask  me,  well,  — 
what  is  there  to  be  said?  It's  quite  uneventful,  except  from, 
^Pinkie's'  ix)int  of  view. 

"I  stray  about  with  Ben,  my  old,  grey  sheep  dog,  and  try 
to  paint  pictures  and  to  write  nonsense.  But  it's  in  a  wonder- 
ful little  unspoilt  corner  of  the  world,  with  a  curious  Faerie 
atmosphere  which  many  ixM3j>le  sense  when  they  visit  it.  The 
Faiiy  Hill  is  close  by,  not  far  off  the  Ancient  Way  lies  across 
Surrey  by  which  Chaucer's  Pilgrims  rode  to  Canterbury,  Bun- 
yan's  'Christian*  passed  thia  way  towards  the  Delectable 
Mountains  which  he  betimn  me  «id  the  sunset.  Vanity  Fair 
(Stratford  Fair)  stretches  over  many  acres  of  ground  below 
St.  Catherine's  Chapel  by  Guildford,  and  Doubting  Castle 
(now  Dowding)  is  still  a  name.  Guildford,  our  big  market 
town,  was  once  Aetolat,  where  Elaine  tended  Launoelot,  and 

1  In  the  Heinemann  (London)  edition. 
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the  Great  Moor  of  Thurslcy  (Thor's  Lea)  was  sacred  to  Thor» 
whose  altar  stone  lies  among  the  marshes. 

''It's  a  land  of  legend,  and  still  belongs  far  moie  to  the 
past  than  to  the  present  —  which  suits  an  obsolete  anachronism 
like  me." 

Could  there  be  a  better  Prologue  to  a  fanciful  play? 


PINKIE  AND  THE  FAIRIES 


Bt  W.  GBAHAM  BOBiiJirsON 


DediicaXion 


TO  A  ITOMAN  OF  FIVB 

When  Grandpapa  was  young,  dear, 
Thit  Fairy  Gate  stood  wide; 

No  veiling  cloud-wreath  dung,  dear* 

The  Garden  Blue  to  hide; 
The  Blue  Bird  lilted  there,  dear. 

No  9ong  he  left  unsung  — 
The  world  was  veiy  fair»  dear. 

When  Grandpapa  was  young. 

Now  Grandpapa  is  old,  dear» 

But  you  must  lead  the  way. 
The  Fairy  flights  unfold,  dear* 

To-day  as  yesterday. 
The  rose  is  just  as  red,  dear. 

The  daffodil  as  gold, 
Though  yours  the  flower-crowned  head,  dear. 

And  Grandoaoa  ia  okL 


An 
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As  originaUy  produced  at  h 
England,  December  19,  1908. 

Aunt  Imogen  • 

AuMT  Caboune  

Uncle  Gregory  

Molly  •   .   .  . 

Pinkie  •   •   •  • 

Tommy  

Elf  Picxlii  ••••••• 

£lf  Whispsb  

Eu>  Twinkle  

Herald  •••••••• 

Prince  Frog  

Cinderella  

The  Sleeping  Beauty  .  •  • 

Beauty   • 

The  Beast  • 

Jack  the  Glint  KirjiEB  •  • 
Jack  of  trb  Beanstalk  •  • 
QtitN  OF  mE  Fairies     .  . 


The  Mime  composed 


Majesty's  Theatre,  London, 

Miss  Ellen  Teny 
lifiss  Augusta  lELayilaiid 

Mr.  Frederick  Volp^ 
Miss  Stella  Patrick-Cftffi|^U 
Miss  IrLs  Hawkins 
Master  Philip  Tonge 
Master  Sidney  Sherwood 
Miss  Maijorie  Burgess 
Miss  Kathleen  Yorke 
Miss  H.  Gingold 
Master  William  Parke 
Miss  Marie  Lohr 
Miss  Viola  Tree 
Miss  Winifred  Beech 
Mr.  Walter  Creighton 
Master  Fcands  Walker 
Master  Frank  Varna 
A  Young  Lady  (who  makes 

her  first  appearance  on  any 

stage). 

Mr.  Freime  Norton 


ACT  I 
Evening  in  the  Gabden 


ACT  U 

Night  in  the  Wood 

ACT  m 

Morning  in  the  Garden 

(Some  oj  the  Lyrics  are  omitted  in  the  peijormance) 
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Qrawn-upt, 

m 

Aui9T  CAsoum. 

Aunt  Imogen. 
Uncle  Greqobt. 

MOLLT.  / 

CkUdren, 

Pinkie. 
ToMicr. 

^^  Fairies. 

Bur  PicKtiB. 
Bij>  Wmspn. 

A  Pairy  Herald. 

Ths  Queen  of  the  Faibieb. 

Folk  of  Fairy  Tale. 

ClMDlUUDLLA. 

Tax  Slbsfing  BnAtrrr. 
Bbatjtt. 

The  Beast. 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
Jack  of  the  Beanstalk. 
Gantoer»  Telegraph  Boy,  Fairie8»  Frogs,  Squinds,  etc. 


ACT  I 


£V£NING  IN  THE  6ABDEN 

A  Prdude  qf  a  Pastoral  character  heralds  the  ries  of  the  cur- 
tain. Into  U  gradually  deal  the  nolee  of  a  piano,  and,  ae  Urn 
eeene  is  dieebted,  U  beoome$  painftdly  apparent  that  eome  one  is 
Miging  vniffi  five-finger  exereteeSy  and  doing  90  very  badly.  The 

strains  is.me  from  a  smalU  old-f a.shioned  Jiouse  standing  on  a 
low  terrace  whence  a  feiv  steps  lead  doion  into  the  garden.  From 
a  gate  among  trees  a  path  leads  to  the  home.  A  thick  wood  sur- 
rounds the  garden. 

The  Prelude  etrugglee  wiih  (he  piano  for  a  while,  htd  ie  finally 
worsted  and  ceases.  The  exercise  continues  in  triumph,  and  a 
plainiieeeoiee  within  the  house  counts:  Que  and  two  and  time 
and  —  O  bother!  —  One  and  two  and  — etc, 

[Enter  Tommy  aimlessly  looking  for  something. 
TOMMY.    Pinkie!    (Tht  exercises  continue)    Pinkie M  i 

[The  notes  falter  and  cease. 

PINKIB  Oriihin) .   Two  and  three  and  ■  Yes !  Well? 

TCMOtT.  JVhere's  the  noaale  of  the  gavden  hose? 
vnvxiB.  Li  the  shed — isn*titf 

TOmcT.   No.  You  had  it  yestaoNlagr  aa  the  goUdm  spy-glass 

of  Prince  Houssain. 
[Pinkie  appears  at  window. 
siNKis.    O,  I  know  then.    It's  in  the  dust  bin.    That  was 
the  royal  palace — don't  you  remember?  Why?  Who  wants 
it? 

TOUifT.  Mr.  Irons.  He's  awfully  cross  about  it. 
msnam.  Is  he  in  the  garden? 

TOMMY.    No,  he's  gone  with  the  donkey-cart  to  fetch  Cousin 
Molly's  box. 
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PINKIE.    Gracious!   Shes  coming  to-day.   I  had  forgotten! 

Tommy! 
!KKiiKr.  Yes. 

punas.  Look  down  the  road  and  tell  me  if  you  see  ever  such 

a  little  bit  of  Aunt  Caroline. 
TOBOfT  {rmning  to  gate).   No,  not  a  bit. 

PINKIE.    Are  you  looking  right  clown  —  as  far  as  the  corner? 
TOMMY.    There's  not  a  scrap  of  her»  nor  of  Aunt  Imogen 

neither.    Uncle  Gregory's  about  somewhere. 

\Finkie  opens  window  and  runs  out, 
ngoE^  He  doesn't  matter  —  he's  got  the  paper.  I  can  leave 

OT  for  a  bit.   Tommy  —  about  Cousin  MoUy. 
Tcnocr.  What? 

PINKIE.    Well,  what  are  we  to  do  with  her? 

TOMMY.    We  sha'n't  have  anything  to  do  with  her.    She'll  be 

a  Grown-up,  won't  she? 
PINKIE.    I'm  afraid  she  won't  —  quite.    I'm  afraid  she'll  Yye 

sort  of  half  and  half.  Do  you  remember  the  Cromley  girls? 
TOiocr.  Figs! 

nmB.       Figs!!  Tommyl  Suppose  she's  like  that. 
TOMinr.   A  sneak,  you  mean? 

""fPinfcic  nods.    A  dismal  pause, 
TOMMY.    What's  she  coming  here  for? 

piNKis.    She's  been  sent  here.    S lie's  been  doing  something 

bad  —  OTf  no,  she's  been  wanting  to  do  something  bad. 
TOMMT  (appraoingly).   Good  for  her!  What? 
PDiKiB.   Get  married*  I  think. 
TCMfMT.   O,  only  grown-up  rot. 

PINKIE.    Yes.    I  heard  them  talking  about  it.    She  wants  to 
marry  someone  —  and  she  isn't  to  —  so  she's  sent  here. 

TOMMY.    But  she  can  marry  someone  here  just  as  well  as  

PINKUB.    Yes,  but  not  that  someone. 

TOMMY.   Welly  she's  not  coming  here  manying  Me,  and  so  I 
teUher! 

PDIKIB.  Silly!  It's  just  this  'ticukur  someone — and  she 

mustn't. 

TOMMY.    Huw  old  is  she? 
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FonoB.   Sei^enieen,  I  think. 
ToiiMT.  Ev^raoolcL 

nmoB.   Yesi,  but  They  won't  think  so.   And  shell  hsTe  tea 

with  us  —  iiud  go  for  walka  with  us  and  —  O  it  will  be 
simply  beaitly! 

TOMMY.    And  she  won't  care  about  anything  we  do  because 

she'll  really  be  a  Grown-up.   Isn't  it  queer  that  thi^  never 

care  to  have  any  fun? 
nonoB.   Yesy  when  they  can  do  just  emythuig  they  like^ 

there  they  sit  and  do  nothing. 
TOMMY.    With  th<nr  best  clothes  on.    We  sha'n*t  be  like  that 

when  we're  grown  up,  shall  we? 
FonoB.   0«  I  do  hope  we  fiha'n'tl 

* 

DUET 

FDOOB. 

When  I  am  a  Grown-up  Lady 
rU  never  wear  Sunday  frocks. 
But  my  holland  (the  brown)  with  the  tucks  let  down 

Without  any  shoes  or  socks. 
And  my  oldest  hat  that  was  sat  \i]X)u  £at 

Aiid  sank  in  the  p>ond  and  ran. 
When  I  am  a  Grown-up  Lady,  you  know» 

And  you  aie  a  Gfown-l^»  Man. 

FnnoB  (wUh  Tommy), 

O  my  eye !    The  things  we'll  do ! 
We'll  do  as  we  like  on  a  private  plan, 
WTien  I  am  a  Grown-up  T>ady  and  you 
Are  a  Grown-up  Gentleman, 

TOmcr  (foUh  Pinkie)* 

O  my  eyet  The  days  will  fly! 

We'll  do  as  wc  like  on  a  private  plan, 
When  you  are  a  Grown-up  I^ady  and  I 
Am  a  Grown-up  Gentleman. 
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Tomir*  111  keep  wbite  mice  in  the  dining-iooml  \ 

nmm  FU  take  iqy  labbit  to  bed! 

Tomcr* 

And  what  a  reli^  to  drop  mutton  and  bee( 
And  have  strawbeny  ice  instead!  ' 

in  drive  eveiywheve  with  a  spirited  pair 
Which  p^iaps  yoa  may  not  enjoy. 

PINKIE. 

But  I  mean  to  start  in  the  grocer's  cart 
With  the  grownHip  grocer's  boy. 

BOTH. 

O  my  buttons  and  O  sqr  ^1 
We'll  do  as  we  like  as  of  course  we  oaiL 

And  the  baiuls  will  i^ay  .and  the  p^  will  fly 
When  I  am  (you  are)  a  Lady  in  Bye  and  Bye, 

iVnd  you  are  (I  am)  a  Grown-up  Man. 
{A»  they  dance  to  r^rain  the  garden  gate  cHcke, 

PINKIE.  S — ^t!   There's  the  garden  gate! 

[Enter  Mr,  Irons  through  gate  with  box, 
TOMMY.   It's  Molly's  box. 

PINKIE.   Mr.  Irons!  Mr.  Irons!  Are  they  coming?  Where 
are  th^? 

[Mr,  IronM  poiniB  o9er  hie  ekoiddsr.   Tommy  joint  km. 
PINKIB.  Tlicy'ie  walking  up«  O  my  cserdsesl  Qoickl 

Quick! 

[She  dashes  towards  the  house, 
TOMMY.    Pinkie,  it  isn't  in  the  diist-bin!    He's  looked  there. 
FiNXis.  Look  in  the  pig-tub  theUysiUy  I  Dearl  How  helpless 

men  are! 

[ExU  Pinkie  hamdiwnidy  into  hauee.  The 
mmee,  and  the  Or^eebra  from  iheir  motif  gradwH/y  eedm 
a  eeHemn  nioiTft*  dowly  increasing  in  vohme  and  heralding 
the  approach  of  the  Grovm-upe.   Mr,  Irons  disappears  behind 
the  house  with  the  box, 
TomcT.  Finkie! 
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PINKIE  {Jnm  within),   S-s-st!  Here  they  come. 
[Enter  jifoee$9ianaUy  by  the  gaU  Aunt  CamUnB^  Aunt  Imogtn^ 
md  MoBy*   The  Aunts  eonduet  MoOy  round  Uis  gardsn, 

FBOCESSIONAL  CHANT 

CAROLINE.   Here  you  see  our  homely  cot  — 
moGfiN.   Latticed  caaementl  Latticed  casement! 
CABOUMB.  When  we  came  we  found  dry  rot  — 
ncooBN •  In  the  basement.  In  the  basement 
CABOUNB.  Then  of  course  the  kitdien  sink  — 
IMOGEN.    Something  frightful!   Something  frightful! 
CABOLINE.    Yet  the  place  is  now,  I  think  — 
IMOGEN.   Most  deli^tfui!  Most  delightful! 

East  or  North  or  Sooth  or  West* 
Thou^  you  trayel*  thou^  you  travel*  — 

When  you  come  to  make  your  nest. 
See  the  soil  is  of  the  best. 
Build  on  gravel  —  build  on  gravel* 

CABOUNE.   Hece  and  there  I  made  a  change. 
moGBN.  Quite  judicious!  Quite  judkaousl 
CABOUNB.  Cook  dislikes  an  open  range. 
niOQBN.  So  ciqiriciotts!  So  caprlcioiis! 
CABOUNB.  Stable  roof  was  far  from  sound  — 
IMOGEN.    Keen  detective!    Keen  detective! 
CAROLINE.    And  the  drainage  too  I  found  — 
IMOGEN.    Most  defective!    Most  defective! 
•  AUNiB.   East  or  North  or  South  or  West  [«(c.]. 

GABCHJME.   Hot  and  cold  all  now  expect, 
mocoBf  (isnderiy).  Restless  toiler!  Bestless  toilerl 
CABOLiBB.  So  the  taps  upstairs  oonnect  — 
IMOGEN.   Willi  the  boflerf  With  tfie  bdkrl 

CAROLINE.    Ball  cocks  stay  the  cistern's  flow  — 
XMOG£N.   When  it*s  quite  full  —  when  it  s  quite  full  — 
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CABOUNE.    So  the  place  is  now,  you  know  — 
niooEN.  Most  delightlull  Most  delightful! 

AUNTB. 

Search  the  world  from  East  to  We8t»  • 

Every  nation,  every  nation, 
Sea-girt  Britain  stands  confessed 
Queen  of  latest  and  of  best 

Sanitation  —  sanitation. 

GABOUMS.  Well,  MbUy  child,  ao  here  you  aie. 
MOUiY.  Yes»  Aunt  Caroline. 

IMOOEN.  So  ddlighted  to  have  you  with  us,  dear  diOd. 

MOLLY.    Thank  you,  Aunt  Imogen. 

CAROLINE.    Is  that  the  sort  of  thing  young  girls  are  wearing 

in  Town  just  now? 
iCOUiT.  I  —  I  think  so.  Aunt  Caroline. 
CABOUNB.  H'mm! 

niOGBEV.  You  mean  you  think  it  irall  not  wash,  Caroline? 
CABOUNB.   I  did  not  say  so,  Imogen. 

IMOGEN.  Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  —  but  never  mind,  dear 
child;  I  will  lend  you  some  brown  paper  patterns  —  and 
we're  so  delighted.  Where  is  your  Uncle  Gregory?  He  has 
been  so  looking  forward  —  he'll  be  so  delight  ^— 
[Uncle  Gregory  unexpectedly  emerges  frcm  a  newspaper  and 
a  garden  chair  beneath  a  tree.  He  eomee  forward^  Uinking 

CABOONB.   Crregory,  this  is  Molly. 

IMOGEN.    Dear  Molly  has  arrived,  Gregory!    I  told  her  how 

delight  

GREGORY.    Eh?   Er  —  how  de  do  —  Ha,  hum. 
MOLLT.   How  do  you  do.  Uncle  Gregory? 

*     

GBBQOBT.  Eh?  Ha — er  Did  you  bring  the  evening  paper? 

iiDii<T.  No,  Unde  Gregory. 

GBBGOBT.    Tut,  tUt. 

[Retires  to  his  chair  again. 
IMOGEN.   A  rather  reserved  man,  dear,  but  so  good.  Gregory's 
heart  is  so  large. 
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CAROLINE.  So's  his  Uver.  Sedentaiy  habits  are  ruiniog 
Gregoiy. 

moosN  (hattily).   And  here  are  your  Utile  oompmiona^  dear  ^ 

Thomas  and  —  where  is  Elenour? 
lOMMT.  Eraetisiog. 

moomr.  Ah  yes.  Elenour  loves  her  music — we  can  hardly 

part  her  from  her  piano. 
CAROLINE  {calling).    Elenour!    Why  have  you  ceased  playing? 
PUOUfi  (Jrom  within).    *Cos  my  hour  s  up,  Aunt  Caroline. 
CABOUNE.   Come  and  say  How  do  you  do  to  your  cousin, 
loionr  (yn|0lir).  De  do? 

[Shakes  Molly*9  hand  suddenly  and  nb{0fi%. 
PINKIE  (running  out  of  hcuae).  How  de  do,  cousin  Molly? 

IMoUy  shakes  hands  and  murmurs  politely  —  an  awkward  pause, 
CAROLINE  {abruptly).    Well,  Molly,  of  course  you  know  that 

we  know  all  about  this  nonsense  of  yours.    And  we  quite 

agree  with  your  dear  parents  about  it.    Engagement,  in< 

deed!  In  my  young  daya  

moosK.  Though  of  couise*  dear,  your  Aunt  would  even 

now  be  considered  

CAROUNE.   in  my  young  days  girls  had  something  better 

to  think  about  than  engagements. 
IMOGEN.  Though  naturally  both  your  Aunt  Caroline  and 

I  

CAROLiNB  (hurriedly).  So  you  must  please  understand  that» 
while  you  are  with  us,  any  lettm  you  may  receive  from 
this  person  

l^ULT,   Not  Berson,  Aunt  Caroline. 

CAROLINE.  —  This  —  er  —  youth,  arc  to  be  handed  to  me 
unopened,  and  you  will  give  me  your  promise  to  write  no 
letters  to  him.    Your  promise,  child. 

MOLLT.    Yes,  Aunt  Caroline. 

'^Caroline  node  approwngly  and  eauniers  tawarde  the  Aoum. 
Ivwgen  aeeompames  her* 
viNxra  (softly).  Cousm  Molly,  —  IVe  heard  a  little  about 

—  about  things,  you  know.  I'm  so  sorry.  Couldn't  you 
write  one  little  letter?   I'll  post  it. 
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MOLLY  (sadly  but  proudly).  No,  dear.  You  heard  me  promise. 
I  can  write  no  letter,  for  I  have  given  my  word.  He  would 
not  have  me  stoop  to  deceit.  I  am  forced  to  aendasapenny 
telegram. 

TOOOfT.  And  111  give  it  to  Mr.  Irais  totals  oil  hu  way  home. 
[CaroUne  enters  the  houee,  Imogen,  alKnU  to  aoeompafiiy  her, 
fume  and  comes  back  to  Molly. 

mooEN.    Dear  cliild!    {Kisses  her)    Mamma  has  told  me  of 
your  little  troubles.    Now,  let  us  be  great  friends.  You 
must  not  think  of  me  as  au  Aunt»  but  as  a  girl  friend  — 
will  you?  —  and  we  will  have  secrets  —  shall  we?  And  yon 
shall  tdl  me  all  about  it  — all  about  it»  to-monow. 
[Kiuee  her  offain  andfoUowe  CarcHM  inh  hnue, 

Toma  (ettddenly).  Cousin  Molly,  was  Aunt  Xmofen  asking 
you  to  tell  her  "all  about  it"? 

MOLLY  {startled).   No — ye — es  What.do you  mean?  All 

*^  about  what? 

« 

TomcT.  O  —  anything.  Was  she? 
MOLLT.  Yes»  she  was. 

v^Skx.  Then  don't.  She's  worse  than  the  other  one.  She's 
a  sneak.  P'raps  she  doesn't  know  it,  but  she  is. 

MOLLY  {walking  towards  house^  turns  suddenly).    Thank  you. 
Tommy.    It  was  rather  decent  of  you  to  tell  me.   I  think 
I  like  you. 
[Eixit  into  house, 

TOMMT  {coming  to  Fmkie).  Well? 

PIMKIB.  Well? 

TOMinr.  Well  — I  don't  think  she's  half  bad.  I  rather  like  her. 
FiNEiE.  I  don't  mind  her.  But  I  don't  see  what  we  are  going 
•  to  do  with  a  girl  in  long  frocks  and  with  her  hair  up.  She 

won't  have  friends  of  her  own,  and  we  can't  introduce  her 

to  our  friends. 
TOMMT.'  The  Cromley  gbis? 

FDoaB.  No^  silly.  Not  Par^  friends— *  oar  own  real  frieods 

—  in  the  garden  and  the  woods. 
TOMMT.  You  mean  the  

[Music  until  song. 
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TOiOfT.  Yfhyf  Nobodbr^s  heve. 

mnmB.   You  know  they  don't  like  being  talked  about. 

TOMMY.    Not  to  Grown-ups.    They  don't  mind  our  talking 

about  them.    Besides,  you  got  that  out  of  a  book;  they 

never  said  we  were  not  to  talk  about  them. 
pmKiE.   No,  but  don't  you  feel  that  you  just  mustn't? — to 

Grown-ups,  I  mean. 
TQiocT.  (H  ooune  not  to  Giown-upB.  Th^  wouldn't  belieye 

you.  Why,  when  th^  speak  of  a  Fairy  Tale  they  mean 

flomething  that  isn't  true. 
PINKIE.    They  really  don't  believe  in  —  in  Them,  you  know. 

But  I  can't  think  how  they  can  help  seeing  

[Elf  Fickle  appears,  stoinging  in  the  tree  under  which  Unde 

Qregary  sits. 
ncKLB.  Me»  for  instance. . 

[Eff  WkiBper  emergetfnm  afiovm 
wuiBPEB.  —  Or  me. 

[Elf  Twinkle  skips  dovm  from  the  terraces. 
TWINKLE.   Or  me,  perhaps? 

PINKIE.    Pickle!    Whisper!   Twinkle!   O  Fairies  dear,  have 

you  come  to  play  with  us? 
FiCKLB  {laughing).   We  heard  you  talking  about  us. 
WBI8FBB.  And  so  we  listened. 
TWINKLE.  We  always  do. 
ncKLE,   And  we  thought  we  would  just  drop  in. 

[Draps  in^  almost  on  the  top  of  Uncle  Gregory. 
TOMMY.    O  take  care! 
PINKIE.    Uncle  Gregory! 
viCKiiB.   He  won't  notice. 

nNKfS.   No,  he  never  does.   Why  do  th^  never  notioe? 

Can't  thiqr  see  you?  Are  you  all  invisible  to  them? 
mcKLB.  Invisible?  Dear  me,  no.  Hiey  see  us  quite  weH, 

only  they  think  they  don't.   That's  all. 
PINKIE.   But  —  how  

PICKLE.    Point  of  view,  you  know.    You  see  me  and  say: 
"That's  Fairy  Fickle,  of  course."   Gregory  sees  me — stares 
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me  in  the  face  —  and  says:  " Of  course  that  isn't  Faiiy  Pickle 

—  that's  a  grasshopper."   It's  just  point  of  view. 

[The  tkne  Fames  IMc  hands  mid  move  fanUuHeaHif  as  they 

sing. 

SONG 

PICKLE. 

Through  the  world  the  fairies  go  — 
To  and  fro. 

TWINKLB. 

Lightly  o'er  the  dappled  graaa* 
T^p  and  pass. 

Say  the  Grown-ups,  looking  out: 
"How  the  leaves  are  blown  about  1 . 
Such  a  gale  looks  bad,  no  doubt» 
With  a  fallixig  glaasl" 

[Pinkie  and  Tfmmy  tkip  jorvmd. 

PINKIE  AND  TOMMY. 

O  SO  old  and  O  so  wise ! 
Learned  ears  and  learned  eyesl 
Yet  thi^  cannot  hear  or  see 
Half  80  much  as  little  «e! 

WHI8PBB. 

Fairy  trumpets  in  the  air 
Proudly  blare. 

TWINKLE. 

Elfin  pomp  of  pageantry 
Ranges  free. 

PldXJBa 

Cry  the  Grown-ups  in  a  fright: 

"How  the  Midges  hum  to-night! 

Gracious!    How  tlie  creatures  bite  I 
Therein  be  rain,  you'll  see." 

pmiB  AMD  TOiOIT  (os  t^OTS). 

O  so  old  and  O  so  wise! 
Learned  ears  and  learned  eyes! 
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Yet  th^  cannot  hear  or  see 
Half  80  mndi  aa  little  we! 

It  the  Grown-ups  like  to  see, 
Heie  aie  we  I 

WHI5PE&. 

If  they  only  try  to  hear. 
We  speak  dear. 

TWINKLB. 

But  the  Grown-ups^  it  appeaf8» 
Cannot  use  their  eyes  and  ears, 
Thou^  they've  had  them  years  and  years. 
Really  rather  queerl 

FINKIE  AMD  TOMMY. 

Muffled  ears  and  blinded  eyes  — 
Could  we  wish  them  otherwise? 

If  they  did  but  hear  and  sec, 
O  how  awkward  it  might  be! 

IFmries  laughingly  repeat  burden^  then,  as  if  ikotoughly  aeeuB' 

iomed  to  each  other,  sit  dmm  unih  the  children  on  the  grass. 
PINKIE.    Yes,  of  course  it  would  be  horrid  if  they  saw.  But 

as  they  don't,  they  never  give  us  a  chance  of  setting  out  in 

quest  of  adventures. 
TomfT.  It's  always  time  for  aomething  —  meals  or  bsms  or 

mmdMng,  li  we  went  out  into  the  wcnld  to  seek  our  fortune 

we  should  be  sure  to  be  late  lor  tea. 
FiNKis.   Tommy  did  seek  his  once  —  all  the  way  to  Haslemere. 

But  be  never  found  it,  and  he  had  lo  come  back  with  the 

fishmonger. 

TOMMY.    And  wasn't  there  a  row  when  I  got  back! 

FICKLE.    But  you  can  be  the  Good  little  children^  who  aie 

land  to  a"«™ft>^  and  polite  to  the  aged. 
WHiBPm.  And  who  have  pearis  and  diamonds  diopping  out 
^  of  their  mouths. 

TWINKLE.   And  who  marry  Princes  and  Princesses  early  in 
life. 
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TOMMY  {moodily).   We  don't  seem  much  good  at  tliat  either* 

Well  now  —  that  old  woman  yesterday. 
PiNKi£.    Yes.    Wasn't  she  horrid? 

TOMMT  {to  the  Fairies),  You  know  you  can  see  down  the  road 
out  of  the  flchoolroom  window?  {FamM  nocQ  Well*  while 
we  were  ha^ong  our  dinner  I  saw  an  oId»  old  woman  all  in 
black  sitting  on  the  mile-stone  at  our  gate.   Of  course,  I 

thought  she  was  a  1  airy  in  disguise. 

PINKIE.    Well,  you  would,  wouldn't  you? 

TOMMY.  So  I  did  the  proper  thing.  I  took  a  plate  of  semo- 
lina pudding  and  went  out  and  said:  *'Here^  good  mother, 
'tis  all  I  have"  (which  wasn't  quite  tnie^  but  I  couldn't 
take  the  cold  boiled  beef),  and  then  I  said:  ''Your  need  is 
greater  than  mine"  ('cos  I'd  had  my  dinner,  you  see),  and 
I  slapi>ed  down  the  semolina  pudding  in  her  lap.  And  what 
do  you  think?  She  was  as  cross  as  cross!  And  she  said  that 
her  name  was  Lady  Fitz-Arquebus  of  the  Mount,  and  when  I 
said,  ''O,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  you  were  the  Fairy 
Queen,"  she  rang  the  bdl  and  complained. 

ncKUB.  Dear  me»  how  inegular! 

TWiNKUL  Quite  out  of  order. 

PINKI1I.  I  know.  Those  things  never  turn  out  right.  Ann 
was  verj'  cross  and  disagreeable  at  tea,  so  I  muttered  strange 
words  over  the  milk-jug  and  then  scattered  some  drops 

.  over  her,  saying,  *'Quit  thy  present  form  and  assume  that 
of  a  three-legged,  cross-eyed  cow."  But  she  didn't.  I 
couldn't  help  feeling  rather  glad  she  hadn't*  lor  I  don't 
know  how  I  should  have  got  her  down^stsiis. 

tomrr.  Fraps  your  strange  words  wete  wrong.  What  did 
you  say? 

PINKIE.  Something  I  heard  the  sweep  say.  I'm  sure  it  was 
all  right  —  it  was  perfectly  awful.  But  Fairy  Pickle,  dear, 
do  tell  us  —  how  do  you  change  Gentlemen  into  Beasts  and 
Ladies  into  Cats? 

picxLB.  Well»  Pinkie  —  we  usually  wait  and  kt  them  de- 
vdop  in  the  natural  way. 
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PICKLE.    Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  never  met  a  man  who 

was  a  beast,  or  a  woman  who  was  a  cat? 

FDiKn.   Yes,  of  ooune»  but  

PIGXLB.   Very  well  then. 

[Mafljfs  uko  hoB  hetn  watddnff  from  tinB  widow  dttring  ih$ 

toH  few  speeches,  now  cornea  ofuL 
TCNfMT.    Here's  Molly  again. 

[The  Fairies  scuUle  away  like  rabbits.   Fickle  swings  again 

up  into  the  tree, 

(fioming  dxywn  from  the  terrace).   Tommy,  here's  that 

telogram.   Didn't  you  say  Mr.   Somebody  

Tomnr.  Mr.  Ixom,  the  gudener?  Hell  take  it — he's  just 

going  home. 

MOLLT.   He  won't  forget  it>  will  he?   It's  veiy  important. 
TOMMY.    Not  he. 

MOLX.T  {hesitating).   Tommy  —  there  are  no  other  httle  boys 
'^or  girls  here,  are  there? 
TomiT.  None  besides  us.  Why? 

MOLLY.  Because — it  was  queer — but  when  I  looked  out  of 
"^£he  windoiw  just  now  I  thou^t  I  saw  three  other  duldxen 
playing  with  you — little  childrai  dressed  in  green. 

PINKIE.    You  saw  them? 

liOLLT.    I  thought  I  saw  them  —  and  yet  I  felt  that  perhaps, 
*^  was  0keing  them  in  my  head, 
nmu.   Yes,  that's  how  you  do  see  the  — 
MOI1.T.  The  what? 

ncKLB  (^bapfing  from  As  tree).    The  Fairies,  of  couiael 
(Twinkte  and  WMaper  reappear)  It's  all  right,  childreQ.  If 

she  sees,  it's  all  right. 

MOLLY.    Fairies!  But  —  are  you  really  Fairies?  I  thought  

WHISPER.   Thought  there  were  no  such  things.   Ah,  that 

ccNoes  of  living  in  town. 
TWINKIJB.   And  wearing  your  hair  up. 
ncxLB.  And  your  skirts  down.  Ah,  how  often  the  last 

Fairy  goes  with  the  kst  tuck! 
MOLLY.   But  do  I  see  you  now  just  because  Pve  oome  into  the 

country? 
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FICKLE.   Not  altogether.    {SuddmLy)   You're  rather  happy. 

aren't  you? 
MOLLT  (shyly).  Rather. 
m^E,  Tdegrams  and  things  —  di? 

MOLLY.    Ye  —  €S. 

PICKLE.   More  ways  than  one  lead  to  Faiiyland.  You've 

taken  a  short  cut. 
wifisPER.   But  town  life  is  oertainly  against  you.   What  a 
plaoe! 

MOLLY.  Oh»  I  don't  know.   The  diops 
TwnoELB.  Tlie  shops!  Why,  oould  you  buy  a  Sevea4eagued- 
Boot  in  Bond  Street  or  a  Sword  of  Sheipness  in  St  James's? 
IBB  IHBBB  FJJsaB.  Shops  indeed! 

SONG 

FICKLE. 

In  the  shops  of  London  Town» 
Though  you  range  it  up  and  down, 
Pairy  Gifts  are  sddom  found; 
Horns  of  Elfland  all  are<drowned 

By  the  motors'  hoots. 
Wishing  Caps  are  out,  they  say. 
Cloaks  of  Darkness  d^mod^; 
Cobblers  there  would  only  lose 
Stocking  Cinderella's  Shoes^ 

Making  Puss's  Boots. 

TWIMKLB. 

Id  the  shops  of  London  Town 

Fairy  Gcxxls  are  going  down. 
One  alone  retains  its  status, 
That's  the  Purse  of  Fortunatus, 

Always  full  of  Gold. 
And  for  this  there's  such  demand. 
Very  few  remain  on  hand; 
So,  despite  its  fascination. 
Half  the  stock  is  imitation  — 

So  at  least  I'm  told. 
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WHISPER. 

But  the  shops  in  fields  and  woods 
Still  are  selling  Fairy  Groods^ 
Undemeatli  the  Singing  Tree 
You  may  tfaffic  meaSty 

With  the  Elfin  Band; 
While  the  Golden  Water  flows, 
Sunbeam-dappled  as  it  goes, 
And  the  Talking  Bird  of  Blue 
Tells  his  tales  the  summer  thnni^hy 

Tales  of  Fairyland. 

[The  ikne  Pomes  donee  mmd  Molly,  Pudne,  oni  Tommy, 

singing  together, 
VAiRiEs.    Underneath  the  Singing  Tree,  etc. 

[Mr.  Irons  passes  along  the  path  to  the  gate. 
TOMMT.   There  goes  Mr.  Irons.   Good-night,  Mr.  Ironai 

[Mr.  Irons  touches  his  eop. 
i£|U&  O  Tommy,  the  telegram! 

TQHiET«  Lucky  you  thought  of  it!  Mr.  J^ona  —  wait  a  min- 
ute.  (To  MoUy)   It  will  be  sixpenoe,  won^t  it? 

MOLLY.    And  I  haven't  a  penny.    Tommy  dear  — ? 
TOMJinr.    More  have  I. 

FiNKis.   Tommy  —  in  my  blue  china  pig  —  Aunt  Imogen's 

Curate  Fund  —  you  get  it  out  with  a  hairpin  Quick! 

[rommy  obetrads  hairpin  from  MoUy,  and  dashes  isdo  the 

house.  Pinkie  goes  up  and  waiis  on  temwe. 
ncxLB  (poiiiely  to  MoUy),  You  are  not  thinking  of  making 

a  long  stay,  I  believe. 
MOLLY  {startled).   I  —  er  —  what  do  you  mean? 
PICKLE,    Merely  a  flying  \nsit  —  eh? 

(indignantiy).   You  read  my  telegram  I 
FXCKUL  I  wrote  your  tel^ram. 
iiOLLT.  Wrole  it 

ncKUB.  Yea.  You  were  going  to  put  ^'Wafterioo,  two-thirty." 

MOLLT.  So  I  was.  But  then  I  thought  

PICKLE.   Then  /  suggested  
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MOLLY.    No  —  did  you  really?    Was  that  your  idea?  Of 

oourae  the  other  plaa  was  silly.   £nquiries  at  the  station 

and  

ncKLB  (nodding).  Yes,  I  know. 

[Be-^nter  Tommy  from  the  house. 
TOiacT.  Got  it!  Will  you  send  that  as  you  pass  the  offlkse, 

Mr.  Irons?    Good-night.  *  * 

[Exit  Mr.  Irons  by  die  gate  vntlt  telegram.    Tommy  and  Pinkie 

stroll  down. 
MOLLT  {fo  PickU).  Thank  you  veiy  much. 
Fic^^  Don't  mention  it.  But  as  you  leave  so  soon  we  must 

do  our  best  for  you  while  you  are  here.  You  happen  to  be 

rather  in  hick.  Do  you  know  what  to-day  is? 
MOLLY.  Tuesday. 

PICKLE.    Day  of  the  month,  I  mean. 

[Unde  Gregory  drops  his  paper  with  a  rustle,  then  snores 
gently. 

VX^r.  O — how  he  made  me  jump! 

vanaa.  We  can  see  what  to-day  is  in  his  paper. 

[Thoy  pkk  up  paper. 
MOLLT.  Tluftieth  of  April. 

WBISPEB.    That's  what  you  call  it,  I  suppose. 
MOLLY.    What  do  you  call  it? 

THE  THREE  FAUUES  (speoking  together  solemnly).  The  Eve  of 
May. 

nCELB.   It*s  the  Great  Night! 
wmsPEB.  The  Night  ot  Power! 
TwniKLB.  Youll  seel 

TOMMY.  We  aha'n't  see  mudi  if  it's  at  night -^we  shall  be 

in  bed. 

TWINKLE.    But  you  Can  get  out  of  bed. 
TOMMY.    Can  we?   How  about  Ann? 
FINXUB.  And  Aunt  Caroline? 

piCKLB.  Faiiy  Queoi  always  makes  amngements  for  her 
Guests.  Whoever  is  invited  to  the  Faizy  Party  in  the 
Wood  to-night  will  find  the  way  open  before  him  and  doae 

behind  him. 
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TOMMY.    What's  the  good  of  its  closing  behind  him? 
TWINKLE.   Why,  you  don't  waat  Ann  and  Aunt  Caroline  after 
yout  do  you? 

FIHKIB.   But  toe  aie  not  invited  to  the  Fairy  Party. 
FiGXLB.   rU  tell  you  a  secret  You  will  all  be  invited— all 
three  of  you.  Fm  expecting  the  D^utation  eveiy  minute. 
MOiAY.   The  Deputation? 

WHISPER.    With  the  Invitation  Cards. 
PINKIE.    But  —  a  deputation.    Who  is  it  deputating  to? 
PICKLE.    W^ell,  do  you  suppose  it  is  to  Uncle  Gregory? 
FUOOB  {suddenly  enlightened).    O,  it's  to  me!   To  me!    But  I 

oan't  receive  a  deputation  like  this.   (Tern  qff  her  puuffore) 

O  WhiqwTy  help  me.  Twinkle! 

[The  Ekee  hdp  her  to  make  a  toilette^  Tommy  aeeUUng.  The 

gardener^s  apron  serves  as  train. 
MOLLY  (to  Pickle) .   How  queer  it  all  is.    I  don't  understand  — 
FICKLE.    Don't  try.    You're  under  the  sun  at  present,  but 

look  —  the  shadows  creep  higher  and  higher,  and  the  wind 

is  blowing  from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Under  the 

moon,  it's  aU  diffmnt. 
Hfll^.  Why? 

PICKLB.   Come,  you  ought  to  know  something  of  It.  What 

about  Upper  Mastodon  Terrace,  West  Kensington  —  under 
the  moon? 
ifOLLT.  Ah!  Yes  —  lovely  I 

SONG 

Under  the  Sun 

MOLLY. 

Under  the  Sun  the  road  lies  stnught. 

Dusty,  gusty,  arid  and  grey, 
Leading  us  out  by  the  usual  gate. 

Just  in  the  usual  way> 
Down  to  the  grocer  a  bill  to  pay. 

Or  to  buy  bcm  the  baker  a  bun  — 
Ah,  Woifcrft-day  World  of  the  Eveiyday, 
Under  the  Sunl 
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Under  the  Moon  the  pathway  fades. 

Dreamy,  gleamy,  into  the  night. 
Chimney-pots  tower  dark  G;ypiess  glade^i 

In  the  puddles  the  stars  aie  white. 
Drowned  in  a  dream  of  sweet  delight» 

They  lie  in  a  mystic  swoon  — 
Ah,  wonderful  world  for  a  Fancy-flight, 
Under  the  Moon! 

[During  Molly* s  song  daylight  slowly  begint  to  fade  and  ium 
golden,  A  hng  dwfi  qf  yellow  radianee  Hrihee  into  ik$  dimr 
ne$8  €f  the  wood,  ttarning  the  tree  Heme  to  gold.  Pinkie  oomee 

down  trailing  her  apron  train. 

PINKIE.  There!  Now  I  think  I'm  prepared  to  receive  a 
Deputation. 

TOMMY.    You  look  prepared  to  receive  Cavalry. 

PINKIE.  Well,  I've  never  xeoeived  anything  before,  you  see^ 
80  I  can't  be  sure  of  the  rig^t  way.  Besides,  Aunt  Caro- 
line says  you  should  not  make  distinctions:  yon  should 
receive  a  Deputation  as  you  would  leoave  a— a  Drome- 
daiy. 

MOLLY.    But  one  never  does  receive  Dromedaries. 
TOMMY.    How  beastly  snobbish!    Why  not? 
WHISPEB.   Hark!   What's  tiiat? 

TWOCKLB.  Music! 

ncKLB.  It's  the  Deputation!  Now  then.  Pinkie  you  are  the 
Person  of  Importance  and  stand  here.  {Placing  her*  To 
Tommy)   You're  the  Guard  of  Honour  attauling  her* 

MOLLY.    And  what  are  we? 

PICKLE.    We're  the  excited  Populace.  Hooray! 

MOLLY,  WHISPER,  AND  TWINKLE.  Hooray! 

[Fairy  music  to  the  rhythm  of  a  marchp  high,  piping,  and  tremu- 
lous, begins  to  sound  and  conHmiee  throughoui  thia  ecene.  Out 
qf  the  heart  tf  the  golden  glow,  among  the  ehadowe  qf  Uie  wood, 
a  UtUe  proeeeeion  admmeee.  A  Herald  wol/ce  first,  bearing  a 
scroll.  Behind  him  follows  a  ebing  of  tiny,  green<iad  Fairies, 
blowing  shrill  music  from  Jlower-trumpets.    A  few  Frogs  walk 
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ihmn  and  two  red  Squvmk,   The  Pfoomvon  ekdea  th$ 
dage  and  kalta  before  Pinkie, 
F^^^J*  {unfolding  Me  Mfott)* 

These,  -tMx  all  greetings  from  her  Majesty 
To  Pmldet  Molly,  Tommys  severally. 

[ReadHing. 

"From  Wild  Wood  Bower.   The  Fairy  Queen, 
At  Home,  with  dancing  on  the  green. 
To-night  at  moon-rise  punctually. 

K.  S.  V.  P." 

PINKIE  {through  music) .    What  does  that  mean? 
MOLLT.    Repondez  s'il  vous  plait. 

FiNKiE  (turning  sky).   You'd  better  speak.    I  don't  know 

what  to  say. 
MOLLT  (fhnmgk  mueic). 

At  rhyming  Fm  not  an  adept, 
But  I'll  venture  this  short  observation: 

We  ail  very  gladly  accept 
The  Faiiy  Queen's  kind  invitation. 

PINKU. 

Respectfulest  oomps  from  all  three. 
Signed  —  Tommy  and  Molly  and  Me. 

{Tke  Herald  hows  low.  Pickle,  Wkieper  and  Twinkle  again 
ary  '*Hoofayt"  and  ike  Froeeeeion  agaxn  ewdee  ike  etage  and 
Heappeare  into  tke  wood,  Ae  U  vamekee  ike  dain^  £{f!» 
mueie  te  gradually  engulfed  in  tke  growing  etraine  of  tke 

Orown-ups  Processional  Chant,  which  —  to  any  intelligent  stU' 
dent  of  Grand  Opera  —  suggests  the  presence  of  (he  Aunts, 
As  the  last  Fairy  of  the  Deputation  passes  away  into  the  shadoioSf 
Aunie  Caroline  and  Imogen  appear  on  the  terrace  laden  vritk 
work-bage  and  eolemnly  descend  into  ike  garden, 

CABOUNB,  On  each  passing  moment  we  

moQBW.  Leave  our  traces  —  leave  oar  tiaoes. 

CAROLINE.    Either  Art  Embroideree  — 

IMOOEN  (joyously).   Curates'  braces!   Curates'  braces! 
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CABOUNB.   Or,  when  silken  daUiancc  cloys, 
mooBK.  Rosebud  clusters  —  rosebud  dusters. 

GABOuna.  We  recapture  sterner  joys  

moom.  Hesuning  dusters!  Hmming  dusters! 

TOGETHEB. 

East  and  North  and  South  and  West* 
Ardent  trippers,  anient  trippeis, 

Still  our  Clergy  all  attest 

Britain*8  dau^ters  work  the  best 
Carpet  slippers !   Carpet  slippers ! 

[The  txDo  seat  Oiemselves  on  either  side  of  Uricle  Gregory,  Molly 
still  gazes  spellbound  after  the  Fairies.  ' 
PICKLE  (to  the  Childrm)*   To-night,  then  —  at  moonrise  —  in 
the  wood. 

FiNXiii.  Yes! .  Yes!  And  what  ought  we  to  wear?  Our 
besto? 

FEGKLB.  IHsitors  from  under  the  Sun  often  come  in  ni^t- 
gowns,  but  these  are  thought  a  little  old-fashioned. 

TOM>iY.    Ah,  and  those  people  wake  up  and  find  it  is  all  a 

dream  —  /  know. 
PINKIE.   And  you  can*t  have  a  really  nice  party  in  a  dreain. 

It  gets  so  mixed.   I  gave  one  a  few  nights  ago  and  —  and 

Camels  came  to  it  —  and  Dustmen — and  one  of  Aunt 

Lnogen's  Curates. 
WHUPER.   Dear  me!  I  don't  wonder  yoti  considered  it  mixed! 

Ah,  the  Fairy  Queen's  party  on  May  Eve  i:*  a  very  different 

affair. 

TWINKLE.  You  had  better  come  as  you  are,  I  think.  We  can 
smarten  you  all  up  a  bit  when  you  arrive. 

PICKLE.  And  remember  this.  You  must  each  come  alone. 
You  may  meet  all  your  friends  in  Fairyland,  but  you  must 
always  get  there  by  yourself.  Come  eadi  alone,  and  by  dif- 
ferent ways. 

MOLLY.  Alone! 

PINKIE.    By  myself? 

TOMMY.   In  the  dark? 
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WTiisPER.    Of  course  you  need  not  come  unless  you  like. 
IBS  THBEE.   O,  we  wiU  —  we  will  —  we  want  tol 
piCKiJi.   To-iii^t»  then. 
ponuB.  At  moonriae. 
MOLLT.   In  the  wood. 

PICKLE.  And  to-night  is  very  near.  See  the  tired  shadows 
stretching  themselves  as  they  lie  full-length  along  the  grass, 
and  the  little  white  dew  men  washing  the  trees  and  flowers 
and  getting  them  ready  for  sleep.  Soon  will  come  the  Fairy 
Folk,  scattering  the  world  with  roses,  while  the  sleq>y  Sun 
blnahes  and  blinks  himself  to  bed  in  the  Gaidens  of  the 

West.  And  then  

[Lays  finger  on  lipB  and  tieab  out 

WHISPER.    And  then  

[Creeps  outy  finger  on  lips, 

TWINKLE.    And  then  — • 

[Steeds  Old,  finger  on  Hps.  The  Grown-ups,  uko  have  been  talk' 
ing  in  low  tones,  become  exeiied  and  audiido, 

OBaGOBT  iihmpiing  hU  paper).  Now  I  just  ask  yon»  GarDline* 
what  would  beoome  of  us  if  the  Amy  and  Navy  were 

alx)lished? 
TOMMY  (to  Pinkie).    What  would? 

PINKIE.    I  don't  see  that  it  would  make  much  difference  to  us. 

We  get  everything  from  Harrod's. 
CABOUNE  (suddenly  realising  Pinkie*e  trailing  apron).  Come 

heie»  Efenonr.  What  is  that  eztnuxrdinaiy  arrangement 

that  you  have  tied  round  your  waist? 
PINKIE.    That?  —  O  (Trying  to  tear  off  apron)  That 

was  a  little  idea  of  my  own,  Aunt  Caroline,  to  keep  my  clean 

frock  from  the  diiinp  grass.    You  see — you  ait  down  —  so 

—  and  there  you  are.  [lUmiraies. 
CAROLINE.   I  see.  BeaUy  rather  thoughtful  of  the  diild. 

[The  Orownrupe  reewne  thetr  ooneer^sHion, 
Tomcr  (tfi  adn^rationy  I  eag,  Finlde!  That  was  a  Buster  if 

you  like! 

piNXiE.  I  don't  see  that  it  was  exactly  a  Buiiler.  It  does 
keep  my  frock  clean.  Look! 
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[Sits  down  violenily.    The  voices  of  the  Grown-ups  again  rise, 
IMOGEN.    Yes,  I  should  always  encourage  Patriotism  —  with- 
out it»  where  should  we  be? 
CABOUniL  What  pieciady  do  you  mean  hy  Patrbtmni, 
Imogen? 

imxaoKi  (tpvft  a  smff).  The  Iov«  of  aomebo^jr  elae's  oountiy 
and  the  very  natural  wish  to  acquire  it. 


BOTH  AUNTS.  Gregory! 

[They  turn  upon  him.  All  talk  at  once.  Scfi  music  sounds 
and  the  golden  glow  of  the  late  afternoon  sunshine  flushes  to 
fO$0*  Out  qf  the  shadowa  steal  Fairies  robed  in  rose  colour. 
Mare  and  more  appear  from  all  Mes,  pacing  rhythmiealliif  and 
fiUing  ihe  fforden  wUh  nuuel  gkry, 
MOLLY  (listening  abeenUg  to  ihe  Qrown'Ups).  Does  it  not  seem 
as  if  Ikey  were  talking  either  a  long  way  off  or  a  long  time 
ago? 

PINKIE.    Yes.    That's  *cos  we've  been  with  the  Fairies. 

Grown-ups  and  eveiy-day  things  always  seem  like  that  lor 

a  bit  afterwarda. 
liOLLT  Qooking  mrnd).  O!  ListenI  Look!  —  The  Music  — 

the  rose-red  dancers! 
PINKIE.   Those  are  the  Sunset  Fairies.   They  sing  the  day 

to  sleep  every  evening. 
CAROLINE  {with  condescension).   Quite  a  remarkable  effect  of 

light  this  evening,  Imogen. 
nioosN  (wiih  euUure),   Ah,  but  don't  you  find  that  Turner 

spoils  one  for  sunsets?  Venice*  you  know  —  ha  doud-like 

palaces  —  its  campaniii  like  aq|>iring  flames!  So  faiiy^ike! 

Here  I  find  no  poetry,  no  suggestion. 
CAROLINE  {slighthj  crushed).   Ah,  yes  —  Turner,  of  course! 
PINKIE.    What's  Turner? 

TOMMY.  /  don't  know.   But  that's  how  they  always  go  on 

when  the  Fairies  sing  the  Sunset  Song. 
FiNKiB.  And  the  Faui^  don't  aeem  to  mind  a  bit»  poor  dean. 

They'll  sing  it  to  them  all  over  again  to-monow.  Look  how 

they  try  to  make  them  hear. 
MOLLY.    O  huiih  —  it's  beginning! 
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[As  ike  Song  qf  Suruet  begirut  the  roaeidad  Famee  donee 
through  the  garden^  toamng  their  gaueg  germenU.  PieMe, 
Whisper  and  TwitdUe  etand^  roee-^nhedt  eaeh  by  a  GrotDtMip, 
and  softly  sing  their  nongd.  The  AuaU  wonk  on  unheeding; 
Gregory  still  reads  his  paper, 

FINALE 

The  Song  ofSuneet 

Day  was  bora  a  springing  lark. 
Day  must  die  a  nightiugale. 

Day  arose  a  kindled  spark, 
Now  he  flames  on  hill  and  dale. 

Heap  the  inoeose  higher  still 
Till  his  pyie  an  altar  grows; 

Day  was  born  a  Daffodil* 
Day  dies  a  Rose. 

Nightingale,  with  softest  trill 
Lull  him  to  his  long  repose* 
To  his  rest  beyond  the  hill; 
Day  was  bora  a  Daffodil, 
Day  dies  a  Rose. 

[A  beU  ringe.   The  Qroum^jn  epring  exeUediif  to  their  Jeet. 

CABOUNIL 

Hark!  Hark!  The  Note, 

The  Warning  BeU 

From  brazen  throat 
Pours  forth  its  knell. 

Hiough  suns  decline. 

Though  night  clouds  lower. 
We  dine!    We  dine! 

Within  the  hour! 


WHI8P£B* 


nCXLB. 


CBOBUB. 
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IMOOEN. 

Seek  we  our  bowers,  the  festal  robes  indue! 
The  elders  proud  in  purple,  brave  in  blue; 
But  for  the  young,  lest  envious  tongues  be  nfe» 
The  plain  book-mualin  of  a  blameftets  lifel 

GBBOOBT  (M^Miftly  odooncing). 

A  simple  coat 

Of  velveteen. 
About  my  throat 

A  collar  cleanl 
Though  inconect 

In  Town,  unless 
Our  guests  object,  , 

I  do  not  dress. 

THE  AUNTS  {flside). 

Twere  all  in  vain 

To  chide.  Unless 
We  entertain 

He  does  not  dressi 

[The  donee  of  the  Swuel  Fairies  eioeepa  Jofward,  bhtUnff  otU 
the  figures  of  the  Qrown-ups, 

FAIBIEB. 

Nightingale,  with  softest  trill. 
Lull  him,  lull  him  to  repose. 

To  his  rest  beyond  the  hill; 
Day  was  born  a  Daffodil, 
Day  dies  a  Eose. 

[The  Groton-ups  again  emerge  from  the  dancing  cloud  of  rose 
colour. 

G&EQO&T. 

A  simple  coat 
Of  velveteenl 

moomi. 

A  purple  note 
In  cr6pe  de  chine! 
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High  to  the  thioat» 
Blick  bomhuififn 

We  go  to  don, 

To  meet  anon 
When  dusk  is  on 
The  Soup  Tureeal 

[Thsif  dimffpm  fixuMy  among  fhe  dmdng  Fames.  Pinkie, 
MaOiff  and  Tommyt  damping  hand$p  nng  sofUy  together* 

PINKIE,  MOLLT  AND  TOMMY. 

Bid  the  day  good-bye. 

Whisper  low. 
Sing  him  Lullabye, 

Sweet  and  slow. 
Weary  ^e  must  clo8e» 

fleet  foot  stay. 
Day's  a  faded  Rose; 

Good-night,  Day! 

[They  are  lost  in  the  fairy  crowd.  Rose-clad  Fairies,  lining  the 
terrace^  raiee  fteiA  hranehes  rf  pink  appMfloeeom.  The  eunsei 
glow  deepens. 

FICKLB. 

Day  arose  witli  roundelay, 

'  Now  to  rest  with  lullabyc; 

WHISPfiB. 

Cradle-wrapped  in  modest  grey 
In  a  pttiple  pomp  to  die. 

TWINKLB. 

Day  awoke  a  tiny  rill. 
Now  a  flood  of  fiie  he  flowi; 

PICKLB. 

Day  was  born  a  Daffodil, 
Day  dies  a  Rose. 
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WUhL  CHOBUB. 

Shadow  fingm,  oool  and  grey, 
Diaw  the  coitaiiis  of  his  bed. 
Ealling  roses, 
Fading  fires. 

Cooling  embers, 
Sinking  pyres! 
Day  is  turned  to  Yesterday. 
Dear  day  is  dead. 

[The  Fairies  shake  their  apple  bougks  iiU  the  air  is  thick  vnih 
flying  pet^.  The  whole  stage  glows  with  ever  deepening 
rose  colour  into  which^  during  the  last  charu.s,  creeps  a  cold 
UuCy  turning  rose  to  amethyst.  A%  the  garden  (gradually  fills 
with  vioUt  twiUght  the  ewriainfaUa. 


ACT  U 

NIGHT  IN  THE  WOOD 

After  a  short  Prelude  the  curtain  rises  upon  almost  complete 
darkness.  Here  and  there  a  pah  blur  of  night  sky  shows  through 
dusUring  houghs  sparsdy  dad  tnih  spring  leafage.  The  Prehde 
deoelaps  irOo  a  fading  lullaby^  and  a  Urn  light,  glancing  down* 
wards,  falls  upon  the  Eff  PuMe  eitting  upwiihawak^ulDaffodiL 

SONG 

Di^ffadoumdilly 

Daffadowndilly  is  sad  to-night, 
Heigh  Ho,  Daffado\\TidilIy! 
Sad  for  the  sun  and  his  golden  light, 
For  the  moon  is  pale  and  the  stars  are  white 

And  the  kiss  of  the  dew  falls  chilly 
Daffadowndilly  is  nodding  his  head. 
Shedding  a  tear  as  he  turns  to  his  bed. 
Hdgh  Ho! 
Night  winds  blow 
Over  my  Daffadowndilly. 
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Daflfadowndilly,  tlio  day  will  rise^ 

Peep  fio»  Daffadowndilly! 
lighting  his  lamp  in  the  eastern  aides. 
Fighting  the  slumber  from  drowsy-droop  eyes. 

Warming  my  Lenten  Lily. 
Daffadowndilly  in  robe  of  gold 
King  of  the  meadow  his  court  will  hold. 
Peep  Bo! 
Sunbeams  g}ow, 

Wakmg  my  Daffadowndil^. 

[The  light  fades,  and  Pickle  and  the  wak^td  Dqffodil  vanish. 

Pinkie* s  voice  calls. 
PINKIE.  Tommy! 

{Enter  Pinkie,  a  little  dim  blot  on  the  darkness. 
lomcT  {wiihoui).  Yes! 
FiNKDC  Where  are  you? 
TOUMr  (wUhmit)*  Sbvet 
piNKiB.  So  am  L 

[Enter  Tommy,  Jeeling  his  way, 
TOMMY.  Where? 
PINKIE.    Here.  Molly! 

MOULT  {pithoii£).   Yes!  , 
Tomcr.   Where  aie  you? 
MQiiiT  (vfUhout).  Here. 

[Enter  MoUy  eauHoudy, 
PINKIE.   No,  you  aren't.   Fm  here, 
TOMMY.    So  am  I. 

PINKIE.   No,  you  —  O,  Fve  got  somebody  —  Tommy!  Now 

Molly,  where  are  you? 
MOLLT  (annoifei).  Here,  I  tell  you. 

FOVSIB.  But  you  aren't  Tommy  and  I  are  here*  O!  is  that  you? 
MOLLT.  I  think  so.  Fed  me.  How  dreadfully  dark  it  b! 
Whidi  way  did  you  oome? 

PINKIE.  Through  the  field,  very  softly,  very  softly,  for  the 
daisies  were  all  asleep.  And  the  old,  old  donkey  stood  with 
his  head  over  the  gate,  hstening  with  his  long,  long  ears. 
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His  ears  are  so  long  that  he  hears  the  stais  shimng  and  the 
grass  growing  and  the  Day  after  To-monow  coining, 
MOLLY*  That's  a  tenible  thing. 

piNKiB.  No.  yrhy? 

TOMm".   I  came  through  the  yard.   The  loft  door  was  open 

and  the  little  angel -mice  were  jQyiiig  in  and  out. 
MOLLY.  Angel-mice? 
TOMMT.    Yes  —  mice  with  wings. 

MOiiLT.  O  —  bats.  You  call  them  angel-mioe?  How  stupid! 
ToiocT.  No.  Why? 

MOLLT.  I  came  throu^  the  garden  where  all  the  flowers  were 
wet  with  dew,  and  a  violet  looked  at  me  with  a  Mg  tear  in 

her  blue  eye.  I  think  she  loved  a  celandine  and  he  was  not 
allowed  in  the  garden.   She  looked  so  sad  that  I  kissed  her. 

PINKIE.    That  was  silly. 

MOLLT.  No  —  why? 
[A  pause. 

rsHKOL  How  still  it  is.  And  how  the  stream  talks,  AH  the 
Water  Fairies  are  condng  to  the  Party — there  will  be  none 

left  to  turn  Miller  Dobson's  wheel. 
TOMarr.    Are  we  too  early     No  one  has  come  yet. 
PINKIE.   I  think  they  are  ail  here.   Can*t  you  feel  how  full 

the  darkness  is? 
MOILT.  Is  that  why  you  are  speaking  so  softly? 
FiNKnu  Am  I?  So  are  yon. 

MOLLT.    Am  I? 
TOMMT.  Listen. 

PINKIE.  The  nightingales!  Tliat^s  how  it  all  begins.  Listen. 
[Soft  music  sounds^  and  two  voices  drop  down  through  the 
darkness* 

DUET 
ne  NighHngales 

IfiT  VOICB. 

Fairies  wake 

Through  the  night 
TiU  the  light 
Break. 
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2nd  tqigs. 

Where  their  gates 

One  pale  star 
Waits. 

IbT  VOICK. 

Dim  with  dew 
One  pale  star 
In  the  far 
Blue 

Waits  and  vret^ 
Whilealair 
Elf-Girl  thm 
Sleeps, 

2nd  voics. 

Though  he  call 
Naught  she  hears. 
Starry  tears 
FalL 

BOIH  VOICM. 

Through  and  through 
Holers  athirst 
Drink  May's  fint 

Dew. 

U€iLLY  (irmmiUy),  ^Flowera  athint  —  diink  Mtgr's  first* 
dew.'* 

TOMMY.    What  did  you  say,  Molly? 

MOLLY.   Nothing  —  but  —  there  almost  seemed  words  in  the 

nightingale's  song. 
KNKis.   Molly!    Didn't  you  hear  the  words? 
MOLLY,  Yes,  I  did.  But  I  thought  that  perhaps  I  didn't. 
TOMMT.  Ah,  you  are  almost  Grown-up,  you  see.  Come  on. 
raooB.  Yes,  come  on. 

MOLLY.   Where  to?   It's  so  dark  in  here  —  I'm  afraid  of 

treading  on  a  frog! 
TOMMT.   O,  the  frogs  take  care  of  themselves! 
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MANY  voicEd.  Ach,  ach,  ach!  Tlie  frogs  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

[Again  the  dim  light  strikes  down  and  the  three  are  seen  in  the 
nddst  qf  a  drde  ef  Frogs* 
MOLLT.  Ah!! 

FiNKiiL  I>oii%  Molly.  It*8  nide.  Hie  frogs  aie  the  begiii- 

ning  of  the  Party. 
THE  p^ROGs.   Ach»  ach,  ach!   The  frogs  are  the  banning  of 
the  Party. 

PINKIE.  Never  mind,  O  froggiy  frogs.  She  doesn't  mean  to  be 
rode»  but  she's  getting  GfOwn-iq>,  poor  dear. 

iBT  iBOO.  Ah»  it's  the  same  way  with  us.  As  babies  we  are 
all  intellect,  but  as  our  legs  grow  our  heads  don%  and  we 
end  up  as  veiy  ordinary  creatures — O,  veiy  ordinary 

indeed. 

PINKIE  (politely).    O,  you  shouldn't  say  that. 
IsT  FROQ.   Fact,  I  assure  you. 

[Ekes  Pickhy  Whisper  and  TvnnkU  run  in, 
ncKLB.  O  froggiy  frogs,  are  you  ready  for  the  Party?  We 

have  come  to  tie  your  white  ties  for  you. 
VBOGB.  Ach,  adi,  adi!  Tie  our  white  ties  for  us! 

[The  Elves  tie  bows  for  the  Frogs, 
PINKIE  (clapping  her  hands),   Now  it's  all  beginning!  The 

Party's  beginning! 
fiCKi.F..   Yes,  it's  beginning  now.   So  pleased  to  see  you  — 

and  Tommy  —  and  your  —  er  —  your  elderly  friend. 
HoUiT  (sHffly).  How  do  you  do?  So  kind  to  ask  me. 
PICKLE  (grcofely).  How  do  you  do?  Will  you  know  us  when 

we  next  meet,  I  wonder? 
MOLLT.    Why,  of  course  —  at  least  —  I  don't  know.    It's  all 

so  strange.    I  see  you,  and  yet  I  know  you  are  only  a  green 

starbeam  and  your  words  are  the  echoes  of  the  wood. 
PiCKUi.  Ah!    (Aside  to  Twinkle)   The  girl  will  cut  us  desd 

to»morrow»  Party  or  no  Party. 
WHiBPSB  (suddenly).  Ladies'  Qoak  Boom  to  the  Ieffc»  pleasa. 
PINKIE.   But  we  haven't  got  any  cloaks. 
TWINKLE.    No,  we've  got  cloaks  for  you.    You  don't  caJl  that 
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a  dress  for  a  .Fairy  Party,  do  you? 

[Pinkie  retires,  also  Tommy. 
ncKLB  (dyiy  to  MoUy).  Is  that  the  sort  of  thing  yonqg  gbb 

aie  wearing  in  To»wn  jort  now? 
MOLLT  {wUh  a  jump).   Did  you  hear  Aunt  say  that?  Wasn't 

it  horrid  of  her? 
PICKLE.    Yes.  I  heard  her.   She  got  one  of  her  twinges  of 

rheumatism  directly  after.    1  saw  to  that. 
XB£  raoQS  (skipping  round)* 

Acb,  ach»  acht 

Frog  in  the  throat  you  often  meet 
With  rheumatiz  in  the  legs  and  feet 
Or  the  back  back  back! 

[Be-^nUr  Pinkie  and  Tommif  in  Fairy  raimmiL 
FDiim  O  look  at  me!  Look  at  me!  Did  you  ever  see — O 
Tommy!  How  lovdly! 

TOMMY  (delighted  with  himself).    Silly  rot,  I  call  it.    Men  don't 

care  for  this  sort  of  thing.    {To  Whisper)    You  haven't  got 

a  looking-glass  anywhere,  have  you? 
PINKIE.    And  now  for  Molly.    (Twinkle  puts  on  Molly's  Fairy 

Cloak)  O  Molly,  you're  spiendidi  Sjpleiidid!  Just  like  a 

Princess  out  of  a  Faiiy  Tale! 
TWnaoJB.  But  she's  tit  the  Faiiy  Tale. 
PINKIB.   WeO,  she  looks  splendid. 
MOLLY.    What  do  you  think  of  me,  Tommy? 
TOMMY  (absently).   Splendid!   Is  mine  ail  right  at  the  back? 

You  might  tell  a  fellow. 
ISOQB  (playing  leap-frog). 

Aehf  adb,  achl 

Fairy  Cloak  for  a  Fairy  Guest! 
Frogs  in  chokers  looking  their  best! 
Make  a  back  back  back! 

FnnoB  (danekig  wUh  enUemeni).  Now — is  tlie  Parlgr  wtSfy 

begun?  Aie  we  ai  the  Party  now? 
PICKLE.   The  Party  cannot  begin  until  the  Queen  comes,  and 

the  Queen  cannot  come  before  the  moon  rises. 
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PINKIE.    But  when  will  the  Moon  rise?   When  will  she? 

PICKLE.    Hush.    We  are  going  to  call  her. 
[The  dim  light  dies  down,  Uamng  the  stage  almost  dark,  Fwry 
fojion  mnindfnm  att  eidea  einging  the  8oiii§  qf  Moannee* 

FAIBY  CHORUS 
The  Rising  of  the  Moon 

BSMI-CH0BX7B. 

Queen  of  the  twilight  eiy^B, 
Lady  of  dusk  and  of  dew. 

Come  to  your  kingdom  anew. 
Rise! 

BKia-GHOBUB  (from  above). 

Ruler  of  Destinies, 
Swayer  ol  wind  and  of  tide. 
Casting  yourmantle  asides 
Biaet 

awKSOBUB  (from  below), 

f  Up  from  the  deep  of  the  skies. 

Shaking  the  stars  from  your  hair. 
Climbing  the  clouds  as  a  stair. 
Rise! 

ItJLL  GHCMIUB. 

Mother  of  Mysteries, 
Over  the  seas  of  the  night 
Fare  in  your  shallop  of  light. 
Loved  of  the  Elf  and  the  Fay, 
Sun  of  their  shadowy  day, 
Risel  Rise! 

[During  the  last  ekorue  the  great  disk  cf  ike  moon  tope  (he  rtm  af 
adielanihUland  Jloateupthedey  aimoag  the  tangle  qfbnmekss. 
The  stage  is  seen  to  be  crowded  with  greew^robed  Fames^  wka 

stretch  tJiin  white  arms  towards  the  growing  light. 
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CHOBUB. 

Haill  Ail  liaii  to  our  Lady  pdel 

O  wan  white  Queea  with  the  eyes  of  dewl 

Pot  ever  you  hear  your  duldreai  dear. 

Your  Fairy  Children  who  cry  to  you. 
None  so  small  but  you  hear  his  call, 
O  mighty  Lady,  tender  and  fair; 
As  over  the  grass  your  light  feet  pass 
The  Stan  are  twined  in  your  sOver  hair. 

lA  ham  sounds  JainUy, 

nCKLB. 

The  Ivory  Gates  unclose!   The  Fairy  Queen 
Draws  near  in  state  to  greet  the  folk  in  green. 
Strike,  music,  that  our  liege  evoken  be 
With  woven  measures  and  with  melody. 
Tread  we  the  dance  with  flutter  of  restless  wingff^ 
With  paees  riorthmic  and  quaint  poatuiiogsl 

[The  Fomet  danee^  dnging  the  nMe. 

She  comes  from  the  Western  Gardent 

The  Isle  of  the  Evening  Star 
That  drifts  in  light  through  the  seas  of  ni|^t 

like  a  rose-flushed  nenuphar. 

Hie  garden  that's  dragon -guarded 

To-day  as  in  days  of  old. 
The  stars  in  her  pathway  fall  and  shoott 
The  Hesper  Tree  is  dropping  its  fruit» 

Dropping  its  burden  of  gold. 

What  gift  from  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies? 
What  boon  for  this  earth  of  ours? 
What  treasure-hoard  in  that  Garden  slored» 
What  Iragraooe  of  mystic  flowers? 

The  glint  of  an  Apple  that*s  Golden^ 
The  scent  of  a  Rose  that's  Blue, 
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And  the  spray  from  the  Fountain  of  Youth  that  clings 
In  May's  Erst  dew  to  her  whispering  wings* 
Theae  are  the  gifts  that  our  Lady  brings 
From  the  Land  where  dreams  come  true. 

[During  the  dance  and  song  ihare  rises  slowly  from  the  earth 
a  lofty  throne  woften  of  golden  lUiee.    Upon  it,  stiU  and  eciemn 

like  a  little  idol  of  ^//tfr,  sits  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  robed 
in  silver  tissue,  crowned  tviih  a  fantastic  coronet  of  dew-span- 
gled flowers,  and  holding  a  heaoy  sceptre  of  lilies.  At  the  end 
qf  dance  all  the  Fairies  fall  upon  their  kneeSf  bowing  low  to  the 
ground.  The  (tueen  extends  her  sceptre  wUh  a  graeious  ges^ 
iwre*  Fames  begin  passing  btfore  her  9  curiieymg  and  kissing 
her  hand, 

PICKLE  {to  Pinkie  and  Molly).  Now  for  the  ceremony  of 
Presentation,  and  then  the  fun  can  begin.  (To  Whisper) 
Are  these  the  only  debutantes? 

wmaPEB.   Yes.   The  young  frogs  are  not  out  yet. 

ncKLB.  Very  well.  Come  along. 

varEsm,  mollt  and  tombct  (nervoudy).  But  what  do  we  do? 
Do  we  do  anything? 

PICKLE.  You  just  kiss  hands  and  pass  along.  It*s  quite  simple. 
Now  then. 

[Hands  card  to  a  Fairy  Herald  who  stands  by  the  Queen, 
HERALD  (loudly),   Piiikic.    Presented  by  Elf  Pickle. 

[Pinkie  approaches  the  PreseneSp  curtseys  Haboraiely,  and 

retiires  dowly  backwards, 
mKSB(sm  backing).   Didn't  I  do  it  well?  Didn*tl  

[Falls  over  a  Frog  and  ooUapses, 
HERALD.    Tommy.    Presented  by  Elf  Whisper. 

[Tommy  advances  hurriedly, 
TOMMY.   How  de  do? 

{Shakes  hands  triolenUy  wiUi  the  Queen  and  retires, 
HEBAiiD.  MoUy*  Ftesented  by  Elf  Twinkle. 

[McUy  adwsneeSf  sinks  in  a  curtsey  and  raises  ihe  QueesCs 

hand  to  her  lips.   The  QuMit  fdains  her  hand,  looking  graisdy 

at  her. 
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TEB  QX7BSN.  Siudy,  my  dew,  you  are  lather  oU  to  be  W8ii- 
dmng  about  Fairy  Lmd  by  youndf  ? 

HERALD.  Everything  is  quite  regular,  your  Majesty.  She  is  in 
the  charge  of  two  very  capable  babies. 

QUEEN.  Ah,  personally  conducted.  Quite  correct.  But  other- 
wise she  would  be  over  age* 

MOLLT.  Over  age,  ma'am. 

QUSBN •  Too  old  for  a  Free  PasB  to  Faiiy  Land.   For  childrai 

mider  twelve  admission  is  free. 
ifOUiT.   And  after  that? 

QUEEN  (grapely).    After  that  —  you've  got  to  pay. 
MOLLY.    And  —  the  price? 

QUEEN.   Ah  —  there  we  are,  you  see.   That's  not  a  child's 

question.   Change  the  subject. 
iiDLLT.  But  smre^,  ma'am,  some  quite  grown-up  peoi^  have 

beentoFaiiyland.  Why,  there  was  Kilmeiiy — andThomaa 

the  Rhymer  —  and  — 
QUEEN  (very  gravely).    Yes  —  they  paid.    But,  for  the  most 

part,  Grown-ups  come  as  you  came.    Some  of  the  Children's 

Free  Passes  are  for  Self  and  Friend.    Don't  you  understand? 
MOLLT.   I'm  afraid,  ma'am  —  not  quite. 
QUXBN.  Really?  Then  I  will  eiq^lain. 

[She  detemda  ff€m  her  throne  and  eomes  fo^ 

SONG 
Babyland  and  Ftwylmd 

FAIBY  QUESN. 

Babyland  and  Faiiyland 

Lie  so  near — so  near  each  other. 

By  the  stretching  of  a  hand 

Is  the  gdf  between  them  spaim'd: 

Baby  Sister,  Fairy  Brother 
Meet  and  greet  upon  the  strand* 

Trickles  down  Time's  gc^en  sand. 
Baby  Hearts  grow  Human  wholly; 
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Close  the  Gates  of  Fairyland 
And  the  veil  is  faUing  slowly. 
They  have  lost  thdr  sprig  of  moly 
And  they  do  not  understand. 

He  who  still  would  loose  the  diain» 
Still  unbar  the  Gates  of  Faerie» 

Needs  must  stoop  and  humbly  deign 

Seek  the  tiny  path  with  pain, 
Tread  the  way  that  does  not  vary. 
Back  through  Babyland  it  lies 
To  the  long-lost  Paradise, 
To  the  Land  of  Youth  again. 

[As  the  Queen  slotvly  retires  and  mounts  the  tUps  of  her  throne 
the  Fairies  softly  repeat: 

Back  throu^  Babyland  it  lies. 
Back  to  Childhood's  Paradise, 
To  the  Land  of  Youth  again. 

[The  Qium  raisea  her  seepbre  and  speaks, 

QUIIBN. 

Now  to  your  elfin  sports,  my  merry  throng. 

Fleeting  the  night  with  banquet  and  with  song. 
For  ever  tread  we,  ere  we  sup  or  sing, 
The  mystic  circles  of  our  Faiiy  Ring. 

TOiorr.  No  —  let*s  have  the  banquet  first! 
PINKIE  AND  MOLLY.    O  Tommy  —  hush! 

[The  Frog  and  the  Queen  dance  to  solemn  music. 
TOMMY.    Well,  look  here.    If  there's  much  more  of  thb  rotten 

dancing  I  shall  go  home. 
iiOLLT.   O  Tommy,  the  elfin  revels. 

TOMifT.  I  don't  see  wheie  the  revd  comes  in.  Fm  not  level- 
ling.  And  I  could  dance  all  right  if  I  wanted  to.  I've  been 

to  a  class. 

PINKIE.   Yes  —  but  you  never  got  beyond  dumb-bell  exercises 

because  

[A  vaiid  note  comes  into  the  music  and  the  Queen  calls  shriUy, 
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Stefl4y  d  foot  and  strong  of  wing 
Must  tlie  duioer  oome  to  the  Ftary  Bang! 

\jBand  in  hand  wUh  ihs  Frog  she  mooes  quiddy  round  the  sta^* 

ffBOO«  0 

Fro^eta»  frogleta!  Follow  your  king! 
Eor  aU  must  danoe  in  the  Fairy  Ring. 

CHOBUS. 

Yes,  all  must  dance  in  the  Fairy  Ring. 
Link  we  together  and  closely  cling 
Lest  we  lose  our  plaoe  in  the  Faiiy  Ring, 
While  the  white  stan  over  ua  avrirl  and  awing 
And  the  moon  sweeps  on  to  the  moon-setting. 
Linked  in  the  whirl  of  otir  Faiiy  Ring. 

[Headed  by  the  Queen  and  the  Frog,  a  strin§  of  daneers  passes 
round  the  stagey  gathering  numbers  as  it  goes  "—as  in  a  Farat^ 
dote.  Pinkie,  Tommy  and  MoUig  are  swept  into  the  stream 
and  fake  iheir  places  in  <^  eirding  train*   The  music  grows 

Jaster  and  faster^  and  the  dancers  giving  into  a  great  ring,  again 
enclosing  a  smaller  ring  which  revolves  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Foxier  and  milder  grows  the  music.  Pinkie^  Molly  and 
Tommy 9  borne  along  in  the  great  outer  ring,  are  rapidly  growing 
brsaMsse. 

TimaB  (passing in fremdsd  jumps),  O — O — O  —  Fleaae— I 
can*!!  O  —  myahoe! 

[She  is  swept  by, 
TQMMY  (whirling  past).    Here — I  say — easy  on — I — say 
MOLLY  (plunging  by  in  a  cascade  of  hairpins),   0  —  0  —  O  — 

my  —  hair  —  pins  —  0  —  O  

[Her  hair  oomes  down  finally  and  for  good,  and  she  disappears. 
The  Fairies  suddenly  break  the  ring  and  are  u^drled  laughing 
oeer  ike  stage.  Pinkie^  Tcmmiy  and  MoOiy  Mf  brsathlees  on 

the  ground  in  the  centre,  whUe  round  them  ,  where  lately  toas 

the  circle  of  dancers,  a  ring  of  little  while  mushroom  tables  has 
sprung  up,  A  Fairy  holding  a  tiny  gold  cup  and  plate  advances 
to  each  table. 
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HEBALD.  Her  Majesty  is  served. 

QxnBBti.  NoWtTommy  —  tiiis  ktbepnt  of  the  Party  yoa  like. 
(Tommy  ovefoome  by  eotf^usUm)  You  may  take  me  in  to 
supper. 

{fFUh  much  buatle  all  find  places,  sonie  Fairies  at  tables,  others 

waiting  upon  them, 
FiNKiE  (overwhelmed  by  offered  dainties),    0  thank  you  —  I 

mean  No  thank  you  —  that  is  —  yes,  please  O 

your  Majesty!   This  is  my  first  Real  Party ! 
qpoEEor.  Really*  Pinkie?  Then  it  shall  be  your  Y€xy  own 

Party,  and  you  may  ask  whom  you  please. 
FiNOB.   O,  thank  you,  dear  — ma'am*  I  mean.    But  I  don*t 

know  anyone  to  ask. 
QUEEN.    You  surely  have  many  friends  in  Fairy  Tales.  Prin- 
cess Badroulbadour  —  Red  Riding  Hood  —  who  are  your 

fayouiites?  They  would  be  delighted  to  oome. 
mnam.  That  woukl  be  lovely*  but  —  oould  they?  These 

peoj^— they  aren't  real  people*  you  know. 
QumK.  They  are  the  leal-est  people  7  know. 
PINKIE  {persistent).    No,  but  real  people,  I  mean  —  real,  live 

people. 

QUEEN.  Now  look.  Here  comes  your  Uncle  Gregory  smoking 
his  cigar  before  shutting  up. 

TiNKiE.   Yes,  he  isn't  allowed  to  smoke  indoors. 
{AU  mt  ML   Unde  Qregory  enters^  passes  slowly  tkmigh  iks 
midst  cf  the  Fairy  Banquet^  entirdy  uneonsdaus  of  his  sur- 
roundings, and  pauses  —  apparently  staring  straight  at  the 
Fairy  Queen, 

GREGORY.    Ha,  hum! 
Lff  s  saunters  slowly  across  and  ovL 

qramr.  Now — quite  candidly  qpeakfaig — do  yon  consider 
hunieal? 

nuns  (etapping  her  hands).  I  see!  I  aeel  No»  of  covuae 
not   Fm  real,  and  you're  real,  and  Tommy,  and  —  perhaps 

Molly,  but  I*m  not  quite  sure  —  but  Lade  Gregory  — 
Ono! 

QUEEN.  Not  under  the  moon  perhaps? 
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fiNKiE.  No,  not  under  the  moon.  Tinea,  please  m^jr  I  ask 
dear  Cmderella? 

{A  framjitimg  qf  hortes  it  kmKrd,  and  tn  the  dkmme  qf  the  wood 
hejfomd  a  gMm  camoffe  appeari.  Out  qf  U  etepe  a  heaui^ 

lady  magnificently  dressed, 
HERALD.    Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Cinderella  of  Sil- 
verland. 

CINDERELLA  {breathlessly).  How  do  you  do?  (Hastily  sweeps 
a  Court  curtsey  to  the  Queen  and  runs  over  to  Pinkie)  So 
sweat  of  yoQ  to  ask  me.  OC  oooise,  I'm  kte — I  always  am« 
Ah*  Godmamma,  dear.  (Bume  to  and  ]Mdb  up  a  Imif  Faky 
apparently  some  fiee  years  of  age)  How  are  yoa?  — But  I 
need  not  ask.  How  wonderfully  you  wear!  {To  Attendants) 
O  no,  thank  you.  I've  only  this  moment  finished  dinner  — 
well,  just  the  least  drop  in  the  world  then.  {She  settles  down 
beside  Finkie  and  fans  herself)  Ah,  dear  okl  fairy  Laodl 
How  sweet  H  all  looks!  I  should  be  here  every  night  of  my 
life,  you  know  —  quiet  and  the  Simple  liie  I  just  adeie— 
but  poaitiTdy  one  hasn't  a  minute. 

FENKDS  {rapturously).  Balls? 

CINDERELLA.  Balls  —  banquets  —  bazaars — foundation  stones 
—  mv  dear,  one  can  hardlv  turn  round  —  and  of  course 
one  began  so  young  that  one  gets  just  the  least  bit  in  the 
world  blas6.  O,  I  should  never  have  gone  to  that  first  ball 
of  mine— I  wasn't  out — the  dear  girhi  were  perfectly  rii^t 
About  it 

MOLLT.  The  dear  ^ils? 

CINDERELLA.    My  sistcrs,  you  know.   Such  sweet  women  — 

you'd  love  them! 
PINKIE.    But  I  thought  

CINDEBKLLA.  Ah»  youVe  been  listening  to  silly  stories.  No» 
no^  the  giris  were  quite  right  —  and  darling  Godmother  was 
eertainly  a  little  iojudiciotts  —  weren't  you*  darling?  But 
sihe's  suefa  an  impulsive  old  dear. 

FINKIE.  But  how  I  should  love  to  have  seen  the  wonderful 
fairy  gown  that  you  wore  at  that  ball. 

CINDERELLA.   Well  —  you  might  get  a  hint  or  two  from  this 
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little  frock  —  I've  always  kept  to  the  same  style.    Now,  the 

skirt,  you  see  —  cut  on  the  bias  and  gored   {A  clock  strikes 

twelve,  Cinderella's  goum  falls  to  rags)  O  —  I  beg  your  par- 
don! So  silly  of  me.  I£*s  becoming  a  habit.  It  annpys 
the  Frinoe  dreadfully*  but  I  can't  hel^  it  It's  nerves^  I 

nsEiB.  Never  mind,  Cinderella,  dear.  You  look  just  as  nice 

in  this  dress. 

CINDEHELXA.  O,  my  dear,  a  rag!  It's  really  most  annoying. 
It  doean't  so  much  matter  here  —  fairies  are  very  Bohemian; 
but  I  assure  you  the  other  night  we  woe  dining  at  the  Paflar 
gonian  Embassy  —  most  particular  people  —  I  knew  it  was 
one  of  my  bad  ni^ts.  I  said  to  Peeriess,  **Now  do  lemem- 
ber,  we  must  leave  before  midnight."  But  of  course  —  3rou 
know  what  men  are  —  he  didn't  remember,  and  just  as  I 
was  talking  chiffon  with  the  Ambassadress  and  getting  on 
quite  nicely  —  Bing  Bong  —  Twelve  o'clock!  —  and  there  I 
was  in  my  petticoat  body ! 

FDnDB.  But  the  little  Glass  Slippers?  Do  thsy  change 
too? 

aNDBBBLUL  Ah  nol  Whoever  has  danced  in  the  slip[>er8  of 

Cinderella  will  never  lose  them.    And  they  never  wear  out. 
You  should  have  come  in  yours  to-night. 
PINKIE.    But  I  haven't  got  a  pair. 

CINDERELLA.  Haven't  you?  If  you  hadn't  you  would  not  be 
here.  Look  in  the  boot-cupboard  when  you  get  homew 


SONG 

The  Slippers  cf  Cinderetta 

Ho,  ho!   Ho,  ho!   Ho,  ho! 
The  high-born  ladies  are  flocking, 
£ach  foot  in  a  dainty  stocking. 

Ho,  ho!  Ho»  ho!  Ho^  ho! 
But  lowly  and  high  are  eager  to  tiy 

In  attic  and  yard  and  cellar; 
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Badi  maid  in  the  land  is  bnging  to  stand 
In  the  Slippers  of  Cinderella. 

Hq!Ho!   Heel  and  toe! 

Nay,  pretty  maid,  they  are  not  for  you. 

Your  ankle's  neat  and  your  stockings  are  sweet 

But  you  haven't  the  feet  for  a  Faiiy  Shoe. 

Ho,  hoi  Ho,  ho!  Ho,  hoi 
Comes  one  with  her  hair  in  papers 
With  a  reek  of  mutton  and  capers. 

Ho,  ho!    Ho,  hoi    IIo,  ho! 
Her  skirt  too  short,  with  a  hst  to  port, 

A  regular  Blowzibella! 
Hardly  can  such  hut  venture  to  touch 
The  Slippers  of  Cinderella* 
Ho!  Ho!  Ontfaegrgo! 
A  kingdom  won  and  a  husband  too! 
For  you  never  can  know  how  far  you'll  go 
If  youVe  fitted  your  toe  in  a  Fairy  Shoe. 

Ho,  ho!   Ho,  ho!   Ho,  ho! 
The  cobblers  of  Faerie  bear  them 
To  those  who  have  feet  to  Wear  them. 

Hb»hol  Ho,  ho!  Ho,  ho! 
In  earth's  dim  lair  you  may  seek  a  pair. 

In  the  moon  or  in  spaces  stellar, 
While  there  on  the  floor  at  your  bedroom  door 
lie  the  Slippers  of  Cinderella. 

Ho!  Ho!  Blow  hi£^  blow  low! 
Cknne  winter  snow  or  oome  skies  of  blue! 
Youll  tread  upon  air  as  throu^  life  you  fare^ 
H  only  you're  wearing  a  Faiiy  Shoe. 

[Tks  Fairies  repeat  choruSy  and  Cinderella  dances  daintily  in 
her  little  Glass  Slippers,  At  dose  qf  dance  Fairy  Queen  beckons 
Cinderella. 

oumr.  Now»  Princess,  we  must  not  aUow  you  to  monopolise 
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the  hostess  any  longer.    Come  and  talk  to  me.  Pinkiei 

whom  else  aie  you  asking  to  the  Party? 
Foaam.  Let's  see.  0»  I  think — yes  —  Jack  of  the  Beanstalk. 
Tomir.  No»  Pinkie  —  Jack  the  Giant  IQller. 
cnsnmauLA  (on  hsr  way  1o  the  Qusm).  Better  aak  both,  my 

dear.    They're  dreadfully  jealous  of  each  other.    Such  uuiu- 

teresting  boys  —  quite  of  the  People,  you  know. 
PINKIE.   Then  please,  your  Majesty,  may  I  ask  both? 

yi  horn  somds  vriUunU  and  a  shrill  voice  ones: 

,   Whoever  can  this  trumpet  blow 
Shall  the  Giants  overthrow. 

TOMMY.    I  call  that  swagger  when  he  knows  there  aren't  any 
Giants. 

PINKIE.    How  does  he  know?    There  might  be. 

MOLLY.   Might  there?   Tommy  —  shouldn't  we  —  oughtn't 

we  to  be  going? 
Tomnr  (huH)*  I  don't  see  wlqr  yoa*re  afraid*  Mo]|y»  witli  a 

Man  to  look  after  you! 

[The  hom  sounds  agairty  and  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  appears  at 
back  in  golden  lighty — a  smart  hoy  in  short  jerkin  and  plumed 
cap.  He  carries  a  huge  sword  and  the  hom  is  at  hi^  belt. 
Near  the  Throne  oj  Fairy  Queen  a  Long,  ladder-like  jestoon  of 
leaoea  and  scarlet  flmvers  has  descended  from  aboise,  Down  U 
dmbs  a  hoiy  drssssd  like  Jack  the  Qiani  Killsr,  a  goUsn  harp 
dung  an  his  hade, 
mRAU>  (amwiimringJadeUwQiamiKiUer).  Jack  of  the  Bean- 
stalk! 

•  JACK  THE  GL\NT  KiLLEB.  Not  at  all!  (Seeing  the  other  Jack) 
O  there  you  ar^  are  you?  The  usual  muddle.  It's  most 
annoying. 

llaek  tf  ihs  BsansUdk  steps  from  kis  bsansUUk  and  eomes  to 
Jadi  ihs  Giant  KtOsr. 
JACK  OF  THB  BEAMflfiALK.  Same  here.  But  you  needn't  come 

the  Giant  Killer  over  us  quite  so  strong,  you  know.  Take 
it  easy.  (To  Herald)  Now,  old  man,  tiy  again.  Take 
your  time. 
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BXBUJ>  (hewUdered),  Jack  the  Giant  Stalk  —  Jack  the  Bean 

Killer  —  cr  —  er   {Desperately)    The  Jacks ! 

JACK  OF  THE  BEANSTALK.    I^cave  it  at  that. 

[Tk£  hvo  Jacks  sit  down  amicably  together, 
QU££N.   Well,  Pinkie  —  what  next? 

7INKIB.  O  —  what  do  you  think?   The  White  Cat?   PusB  in 

Boots  and  the  Marquis  of  Carabas? 
cnxDMBMLLk  (fuddetUy  rinng).  Dear,  6t  course  I  would  not 

interfere  with  your  plans  for  the  world,  but  if  you  ask  M. 
de  Carabas  I  must  leave.   The  Prince  would  never  hear  of 
my  meeting  him  again. 
PINKI8.   Why?   Doesn't  he  like  him? 

CINDERELLA.  like  him?  My  dear,  the  man  is  quite  impos- 
sible! A  mere  nobody — as  you  know  —  and  always  claim- 
ing other  people's  property.  Directly  he  met  my  husband 
he  eiplained  that  the  Princedom  of  SOveiland  was  a  title 

which  his  family  had  allowed  to  lapse,  but  that  he  was  so 
glad  that  Peerless  had  taken  it  up.  But  I  paid  him  out. 
I  took  him  for  a  long,  long  drive  in  my  Fairy  Coach  to  a 
horrid  little  village  I  knew  of  where  there  was  no  hot^ 
and  only  one  shop  which  sold  string  and  tin-tacks;  and 
when  he  said  it  belonged  to  km — as  of  oouiae  he  did — 
I  stopped  the  ooadi  and  said  I  was  so  pleased  to  have 
been  aUe  to  give  him  a  lift  home  —  and  he  bad  to  get 
out  and  walk  all  the  way  back.  So  he  doesn't  like  me 
much,  you  see,  and  Peerless  and  he  won*t  speak  to  each 
other. 

FDOOB.  Veiy  well,  Cinderella  dear.  Of  course*  I  won't  ask 
anyone  you  don't  

[The  two  Jadc9,  who  have  been  eoneereing  in  low  tonest  sud- 
denly go  for  eatk  other.   Molly  eereame,  and  PuM$t  Twinlde 

and  Whisper  throw  themselves  upon  the  combatants  and  drag 
them  apart. 

JACK  THE  GIANT  KILLER.   Let  me  get  at  himl  Just  let  me 

get  at  him;  that's  all! 
JACK  ov  TBB  BBAK  BTALK.   Come  on  thmi  Let  go  of  me/ can*t 

yon? — Pm  not  afraid  of  himl 
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HEiiALD.    Order!  Silence! 

[The  hubbub  continues,  all  speaking  at  once, 
QUKEN  (rising  and  extenddng  her  iceftre).    The  Queen  oom- 

maiids  sileiioe.  Now,  you  two  boy8»  wiiat  is  the  nuitler? 
JACK  THB  GUMT  KiLLiau  YouT  M!iijegty»  lie  said —  (To 

FiMe)  —  yes,  he  did!  You  heard  hbd!  —  he  eaid  that  he'd 

undertake  to  get  rid  of  its  many  giants  as  /  had  ever  come 

across  with  half  a  tin  of  Beetle  Powder. 

[They  fling  off  their  jerkins  and  turn  up  their  shirt  sleeves. 
liOLLT.   O  Tommy!  They'xe  going  to  fightl  O,  what  ahail 

we  do? 

Tomcr.  You  get  behind  me,  Molly,  and  I — and  111  get 
bdund  somebody  else. 

[Shouts  of  ' '  Order !    Shame !    Fairies  present ! "  etc. 
CINDERELLA  (to  Pinkie).    O  those  boys!   My  nerves!   I  feel 

quite  upset.    Lend  me  your  vinaigrette,  dear, 
punofi.  My  what? 

CINDERELLA.  Vinaigrette  —  you  haven't  one?  Then  do^ 
there's  a  dear,  call  lor  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  She'll  be  ao 
fjUBA  to  come^  and  she  always  quiets  people  down.  She's 
such  a  restful  woman. 

FiNKiE  (shouting  through  tJie  tumult).  Please,  I  invite 
Beauty! 

dNDEBELL^  (fiostily).  Sloping  Beauty,  dear.  There's  an- 
other person  of  that  name^  She  married  the  most  dreadful 
creature  for  hb  money,  and  now  she  pretends  it  was  a  k>Te* 
match.   Such  absurd  affectation! 

FiNKiEi.   The  Sleeping  Beauty! 

[The  general  squabble  swells  up  again  for  a  moment^  then  a 
drowsy  strain  of  music  creeps  into  the  noise  and  stilb  it.  The 
two  Jacks,  in  the  act  of  closing  vnth  each  other,  pause  and 
lieien,  A  Voice  einge  tnthoui. 

The  Hushaway  Honeydews  drip, 
The  slumberous  Hydromd, 
From  the  wild  white  poppies  that  bend  and  ^ 
Into  the  Lullaby  Well 
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[The  combaUmts  separate,  and  a  huek  comet  oeer  aUaea  heau-^ 
iifvi  Ladiy^  gowned  in  miaty  greye  emd  Urn  purplee,  and  crowned 
with  poppies,  waUce  dowty  in.  In  either  hand  ^  carriee  a 

hea/oy  white  poppy y  and  her  sleepy  eyes  areftdl  cf  dreams.  As 
in  a  trance  she  moves  forward  and  again  takes  up  her  song, 
CINDEHKLr^\  (while  the  Lady  walks  down  the  stage).  Here  she 
oomes!  She*s  such  a  dear,  but  she  hardly  ever  gets  asked 
oat.  She's  a  little  heavy  on  hand*  and  ahe  simply  puts  an 
end  to  dinner  oonvenation. 
[The  Lady  mng$. 

SONG 

TheW^efSlesp 

As  I  leaned  over  the  Slumber  Well» 

llVhflte  the  wild  white  pc^pies  grow. 
The  heart  from  my  bosom  slipped  and  fell 

Into  the  depths  belov; 
And  the  waters  cool  of  that  healing  pool 

So  stilled  the  throb  and  the  pain 
That  my  heart  sank  deep  in  the  Wells  of  Sle^ 
And  never  came  up  again. 

For  Hushaway  Honeydew  drips^ 

The  slumberous  Hydromelt 
From  wild  white  poppies  that  bmsh  the  fips 
Of  the  way-worn  pilprim  who  stoops  and  sips 
A  draught  from  Lullabye  Well. 
(JVith  a  long  stretch  of  sleepy  arms) 
Ah  a-a-a-a-a-a-ah ! 
A  draught  from  Lullabye  Well. 
[AU  etretching  and  yawning  repeat  chorue,  "Fox  Hushawiy 
Honeydew  drips,"  etc. 

So  still  I  drone  like  a  drowsy  bee 

Where  the  wild  white  poppies  weep, 
And  my  heart  that  is  drowned  looks  up  to  me. 
Up  through  the  Waters  of  Sleep. 
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Drowned  it  lies  with  its  dream-dark  egw 

And  a  face  so  like  mine  own» 
Image  of  me  that  is  hdd  in  fee 

By  the  Dreamland  King  on  his  throne. 
And  the  Hushaway  Honeydews  drip. 

The  slumberous  Hydromel, 
Clnsmg  the  eye  and  sealing  the  lip. 
Stilling  the  frame  to  the  finger  tip^ 
As  the  wild  ^te  poppy  ksvea  fall  and  slq^ 
Into  the  Lullabye  WelL 

{Sinking  dowly  to  the  ground) 

Ah  a-a-a-a-a-a-ahl 

Into  the  Lullabye  Well. 

lAU  repeai  tkonu  very  dqfily,  **  And  the  Hushaway  Honeydews 
diqs**  ele.  AU  are  .noddtng,  etrekking  and  hliMingt  an  lAs 
eery  vere^  ef  iXeep» 

CINDERELLA  {languidly  marking  time  with  her  broom).  Isn't 
she  a  nice,  cosy  thing?  Don't  you  find  her  wonderfully 
soothing?  (No  anmoer  from  the  drowsy  company.  Ixiudly) 
I  was  saying  —  don't  you  find  her  wonderfully  soothingf  { 

vaaam  (wOh  a  Hart),   £h?  What?  0»  listen  to  Tommy 
amnring!  I  must  shake  him. 
]fhee  eo  eigouroudy, 

MOLLT  (regarding  the  Sleeping  BetnOy  teUh  dufaeour),  I  can 
quite  understand  that  at  small  dinners  the  Princess  would 
be  unpopular. 

CINDERELLA.   Yes,  but  sho's  such  a  dear.    {Bending  over  her) 

Eosabel.  darling,  do  rouse  yourself  a  little. 
msemFimmkxrn  {opening  her  eyes).  WhereamI?  Didsome* 

one  kiss  me? 

MOLLT  (primly).  You  are  at  a  Farty,  ftinoess,  and*  if  I  may 

be  allowed  to  say  so  

CINDERELLA.  It's  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  snap  at  her,  my 
dear;  she  has  the  temjjer  of  a  feather  bed.  (Raising  the 
Sleeping  Beauty)  Come  along,  darling,  and  talk  to  the 
Queen.  She  has  been  asking  for  yoo* 
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MQUiT  (ftftUtffi^).  fiufihl  IVbttt's  that? 
ALU  What? 

XOLLT.  That  noise.  There  it  is  agabt 

FnmiL   I  hear  it  now^lifce  a  garden  roller  walking  upstavs. 

UOLLY.    Yes.    It's  coming  nearer.   Some  big  heavy  thing 

pushing  through  the  brake.  Tommy! 

[EdgiTig  nmxmaly  behind  Am. 
TOMMY.  MoUyl  I  —  I  neiver  knew  such  an  Uiqirotected 

Female  as  you!  Vy^  been  pfotedang  you  ail  the  evening, 

and  Fve  had  just  about  enoni^  ol  it!  What's  the  use  of 

that  Gtaat  Killer  diap  with  his  big  swotd? 
PINKIE.    WTiy,  of  course!   He'd  just  love  to  rescue  us  — 

wouldn't  you,  Jack? 
lACK  THE  GIANT  KILLER.   Yo-es.   O  ye-es.   You  aee»  Miaq, 

you  put  me  in  a  difficulty. 
iioiiiT  (tfid^^tum^).  Nothing  to  the  difficulty  you  put  lis  in! 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  loon'l  rescue  us? 
JACK  OF  vam  BumsoiK.  You  see^  Miss,  the  Giant  KiUer  and 

I  —  we're  specialists.  In  fact,  we're  all  specialists  here.  His 

licence  and  mine  are  for  Giants,  and  if  what  is  coming  is  a 

Giant,  well  bag  him  with  pleasure.    But  suppose  it  isn't. 

lACK  THB  GIANT  KiLUB.  Yes  —  supposc,  for  instance,  it's  a 
Dngon.  Why,  if  we  so  much  as  touched  one  there'd  be 
trouble.  They're  all  preserved  most  carefully  for  Saint 
George  and  More  of  More  Hall. 

FICKLE.  They're  quite  right.  Pinkie.  The  Slaiiy  Game  Laws 
are  most  strict. 

vmsjSL   Then  —  Tommy? 

TOMirr.  Not  me.  I've  got  one  of  my  headadies  coming  on. 
Besides,  last  tinoe  I  wanted  to  be  Launoelot  you  made  me  be  a 
damsel  in  distiesB.  Now  you  can  jolty  wdistick  to  Laiuiodkyt. 
See! 

ALL  {crowding  round).   Hail  the  Champion!    Pinkie,  the 

Champion ! 

THE  QUEEN  (/fom  her  throne).   Pinkie,  my  dear,  as  it  is  your 

Party,  I'm  really  afraid  

ncBOL  Come  akmg,  Pinkie»  you'U  do  splendidly.  You  shall 
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have  Jack  the  Giant  Killer's  swoid  and  Jack  of  the  Bean- 
stalk's cap. 

THB  JACKS.  Ddighted»  Miss^  Fm  sure. 

nNKiB  (rejecting  sword^.  O  no  —  please.  I  know  Aunt  Caro- 
line wouldn't  let  me  play  with  that. 

THE  QUEEN. 

Needs  must  the  Champion  wield  the  Sword  in  fight 
That  ever  bringeth  Victory  to  the  Bight. 

FiMsni  (desperatd^).  But  p'raps  Fm  Wrong.  How  am  J  to 
know?  —  And  then  the  thing  would  turn  round  on  me! 

No  sword,  thank  you !    Cinderella,  dear,  lend  me  your  broom. 

(The  heavy  footsteps y  now  close  at  hand,  echo  through  the  wood. 

To  Pickle)    Now  —  what  do  I  say? 
ncKLE.   O,  you  know  —  Monster,  I  challenge  thee  to  mortal 

combat! 
FiMKiB.  What's  mortal? 
wmspEB.  Till  you're  both  killed. 
PINKIE.   I'll  leave  out  mortal.   And  then? 
PICKLE.    Then  you  throw  down  your  glove  and  — 
FiNKiE.    I  know.   O  my  goodness  I   (Enter  at  back  a  huge  hairy 

Monster)   Do  I  begin  now? 
ncKXiB.  Yes. 

mnoB  (adeatieing)*  MoDster»  I  —  what?  —  O  yes  — I  clial- 
leoge  thee  to  mor  —  I  mean  —  to  —  er — to  oombat.  In 
token  of  which  behold  my— ^  O,  I  haven't  got  one! 

PICKLE.    Never  mind!    Anything  will  do.    Go  on!    Go  on! 
PINKIE.   Behold  my  shoe ! 

[Snatches  off  her  shoe  and  flings  it  doum.    The  Monster  stares, 

much  puzzledy  then  picks  up  shoe, 
M0NBTER  (polMy).  Ensose  me,  Madame,  but  you've  drooled 

somethinff. 
ALL.  He  has  lifted  it!  He  has  lifted  it! 
TOMMY.   Now  then.  Pinkie.    Go  it.  Pinkie! 

[Pinkie  assauUs  the  Monster  with  broom;  he  trots  slowly  away 

from  her, 

ALL.   He  fliesi  He  flies!   Engage!  JE^ngage  him  again! 
[Am  Pinkie  again  aUadcs  Atm,  a  eery  preUiy  yemg  Ledy,, 
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enwmed  wiA  white  roBee,  ru^ie$  in  and  Ihrmea  her  amw  fmmd 
tk§  Moneietm 

TOUNG  LADT.   Algernon!   O  — don't  hurt  lum!    Wliat  has  he 
been  doing? 

piNxiE.   We  —  we  didn't  quite  know  what  he  might  be  going 
to  do. 

QUBBT.  Hie  gBntlemaa  entering  nnanminncedi  we  natu- 
rally  

TOUiiQ LADT.  Ahylaee.  (JBmdeeardtoBerM)  0»Algenkon, 

how  gauche  of  you! 
HEii.\LD  {announcing).    Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
GINDERELXA.    That  woman! 

[Beauty  and  the  Beast  bow  to  the  Queen.  Pinkie  comes  to  them. 
nociB.  O  Beauty  —  O  Beast — I'm  ao  aony!  I  never 

BBanTT.  Of  CQvne  not»  dear.  It  was  entirely  Algernon** 
iMilt.   Algernon,  I  am  afraid  you  bave  really  been  yeiy 

gauche  indeed.  {To  Pinkie)  You  see  —  you  asked  me  to 
your  Party,  and  as  I  was  not  quite  ready  I  told  Algernon 
to  go  on  first  and  wait  for  me.  And  then  he  comes 
blundering  in  by  himaelfl  BeaUy,  Algenion,  you  must 
apologise. 

BBAsr  (on  kie  kneea  fo  Finkie).  Hear  Beauty,  will  you  many 
me? 

BEAUTY  {sharply).  Don't  be  Algernon!  Such  a  stupid 
habit  he  got  into  before  I  accepted  him.  He  had  to  prop>ose 
so  often.  You  see,  his  appearance  was  against  him,  poor 
dear  boy. 

MOLLT.   But  I  thought  he  tunied  into  a  Beautiful  Prinee. 
mkVTT.  So  he  does,  when  you  know  him.  You  aee,  none  of 
you  htww  Algernon  veiy  well  yet 

ALL  {frigidly).   Er  —  no. 

ciNDEaiELLA.  And  I'm  afraid  that  I  must  look  forward  to  an- 
other opportunity,  for  really.  Pinkie  dear,  I  must  be  getting 
on.  It's  so  late,  and  Johnson,  my  coachman,  can't  bear 
having  the  mice  kept  waiting. 

BLBBFiNa  BKAxm.  Then  we  mustn't  delay  you,  dear.  But 
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I'm  so  glad  to  have  met  you  again  —  and  you  too,  Beauty  — 
and  the  Jacks.  In  these  levelling  days  we  —  the  Old  Guard 
of  Faerie  —  aliould  rtand  togetiur*  for  the  aalkm  ol  Oaoe 
upon  a  Time. 

dNDSBSLLA.  (preparing  for  departure).  Now»  will  some  one 

look  for  my  carriage,  please?  (Shouts  of  "The  Princess  Cin- 
derella coming  out ! ")  It's  rather  interesting.  I  never  know 
how  much  of  the  carriage  I  shall  find  after  twelve  o'clock. 
I'm  quite  ashamed  to  let  you  see  it.  {Looking  ojf)  O,  it'a 
shocking  to-ni^t.  How  dreadfully  plain  Johnson  looks  — 
taui  he*8  reaUy  such  a  sinart  miirhinan.  (ThB  wUhered  haH 
€f  a  huge  Pumpkin  vfotiblea  in  on  riekelif  v^meUf  drawn  hyfaur 
pUMd  mhe  and  driven  hp  a  large  brown  rat)  O  Johnson,  is 
this  the  best  you  can  manage  for  me?  {Tlie  Rat  touches  his 
hat  in  apology)  Well,  well.  Lucky  it's  fine.  The  open 
carriage  will  be  rather  pleasant.  (Packs  herse^  into  the  Pump^ 
kin,  her  toes  sHddng  out)  Gk>od-bye,  dear.  I  have  enjoyed 
myself.  Drive  on,  Jobnson.  Good-bye!  Good-lqrel 
[CindereUa  in  her  Pumpkin  duappeare,  waving  her  handker 

PINKIE  (calling  after  her).  But  shall  we  see  you  again?  Cin- 
derella, de — e — ear!    Shall  we  see  

BEAUTY.  Bee  her  again?  Of  course  you  will.  Now  we  know 
each  other  we  shall  all  pop  in  upon  you  from  time  to  time  — 
thoui^  perhaps  you  may  not  always  leoognise  us. 

pscKLB.  And  now,  childraa,  you  must  be  getting  home  youi^ 
selves.  We  must  not  keep  you  out  too  late»  althooj^  we  do 
not  aHow  Tune  in  Fairyland. 

PINKIE.  But  we  sha'n't  go  back  and  find  tliat  it*s  twenty  years 
from  now  —  and  nettles  in  tlie  spare  bedroom  and  Aunt  Caro- 
line's beard  grown  in  her  lap? 

ncxLB.   Certainly  not. 

TwmKLB.  That  sort  of  thing  never  happens  to  invited  Guests. 
HOLLT  (euddmUy  to  ike  Queen).   0»  your  Majesty!  There 
will  be  no  mistake  about  to-monow  being  to-monow, 

will  there?  Because  I  —  I  have  a  rather  particular  engage- 
ment. 
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TBM  QUEEN.  You  Will  find  to-monow  waitiQg  for  you  just  as 
usual,  Molqr. 

iQMinr.  But  116*10  not  going  to  walce  up  i&  our  UtUe  widte 
beds  and  find  it's  all  a  dream,  are  we?  That's  such  a  rotten 
ending. 

THE  QUEEN.  Of  course  not.  That's  a  Grown-up's  ending. 
Dream,  indeed!  {To  Sleeping  Beaviy)  Priucess  Rosabel, 
you  are  going  their  way.   Will  you  see  them  home? 

nnsFiNG  muktrrr.  With  great  pleasure.  My  dust  doak, 
please.   {A  grey  mid  riMS,  tMdk  Ifts  Sleeping  Bmuty  gcdhen 

round  har$^,  MoOy,  Pinkie  mud  Tommy)  And  if  any  of 

the  dust  gets  into  your  eyes  —  then  close  them  —  close 
them. 

[Mime  sounds,  and  shadows  begin  to  gather  over  the  stage, 
gradually  blotting  out  all  but  the  crowd  of  Fairies  clustered 
round  Urn  ontknmsd  Quson.  Ab  the  UghtfadM  the  FmHet  eimg. 

CHOBUS 

Dreamers,  passing  from  us  all  regretful, 
Children  of  the  Day  that  seek  the  noon. 
Wake  upon  the  morrow  half  forgetful, 
Sun-kisspd  Bowers  unmindful  ol  the  Moon; 

Yet  the  link  between  us  wnll  not  sever, 
Knitting  mortal  world  with  Fairy  clime; 
In  the  Now  you  found  the  Never  Never 
Onoe  upon  a  time. 

* 

{Th$  Vinton  to  Fakryiand  kaoo  oomjUMiy  oanithud  in  the 
dudoim.  The  emod  of  Fmriet  now  hegim  to  fade) 

SEMl-CHOBUS 

Here  is  but  the  endless  ni^t  of  Faerie, 

Mellow  moons  that  never  wax  nor  wane, 
Stars  that  set  not,  skies  that  cannot  vary. 
All  unstirred  by  wind,  unsw^t  by  rain. 
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SEXTETTE 

Far  from  Time,  as  far  from  Jay  or  Sonow* 
Measured  hy  no  stroke  of  morlal  diime^ 

There  is  no  To-day  and  no  To-morroir 
Once  upon  a  time. 

(.1//  has  now  disappeared  save  the  figure  of  the  Fairy  QtlMft,  en- 
ikroned,  which  shines  like  a  star  in  the  darkness) 

TRIO 

In  the  magic  hour  when  night  with  day  mates, 
£re  the  veiling  shadows  are  withdrawn. 
You  awhile  must  leave  your  Fairy  playmates. 
Leave  them  in  the  darkness  of  the  dawn. 

THS  ouioBir  (sofe). 

Never  wholly  children  of  the  day,  dears. 
In  your  ears  the  ring  of  elfin  rhyme: 
Qnoe  to  Fairyland  you  found  your  way,  dears; 
Onoe  upon  a  time. 

[The  figure  rf  the  Queen  fades  as  die  sings.  As  darkness  U 
eomj^ete  the  eurtam  faUa. 

ACT  m 

MOBNING  IN  THE  GARDEN 

The  Scene  is  the  savie  as  that  qf  Act  /,  now  lit  by  dear  mom' 
ing  sunshine.  The  only  change  is  thatt  vriikin  the  loood  where 
a  few  patches  cf  hIkMUs  were  seen  htfarSt  is  spread  a  carpet 
qf  Uust  the  flowers  lying  Hke  Uus  ndst  romd  the  bolee  qf  lUs 
trees. 

After  a  shorty  chiming  Prdude,  Pinkie  comes  from  the  uxxxi^ 
her  hands  full  of  Uuebells, 
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SONG 
Bkiebdl  Time 

PINKI£. 

I  thought  that  the  grass  was  green. 
To-day  it  has  all  turned  blue. 
Had  anyone  told  me  —  even  a  Queen  — 
I  would  not  have  thought  it  true. 

I  wonder  if  I'm  awake. 
Thoae  trees  never  used  to  grow 
Bathing  their  feet  in  «  deep  Uue  lake. 
I  ean't  make  it  out,  you  know. 

I  always  thou^t  of  the  sky 

High  lifted  over  my  head; 
So  please  can  you  tell  me  the  reason  why 
It's  under  my  feet  instead? 

But  the  Bellmen  of  Elfin  Town 
Ring  out  their  delicate  chime. 
The  world  has  not  turned  upside  down» 
It  is  only  —  Bluebell  Time. 

[Pinkie^  seated  on  the  grasSy  begim  to  tie  the  bluebells  into 
wreaths.    Tommy  lounges  in  aimlessly  from  the  terrace* 

TOBOCY.  Hullo! 

FDfxiB  (wiilufut  looking  up),  Hullol 

TOMur  (coming  to  hat).  •  What  are  you  ddng? 

FiNKiE.  Making  our  May  wreaths.  The  May  Childfen  are 

out  in  the  village;  I  heard  them  singing  at  the  Blue  Pig  and 

at  Mrs.  Dobson's.   They'll  be  round  here  soon.   Just  look 

at  the  bluebells. 
TOmcr.    I  say !   They  have  come  out  I 
vaaam.  Yes;  I  think  they  must  have  oome  out  at  the  Faiiy 

Party.  Tonmy!  What  a  party! 
TOiOfT.   Not  half  had.  The  supper  was  awfuUy  well  done. 
PINKI1B.   I  say.  Tommy;  do  you  think  theyll  forget? 

TOMMY.  Who? 
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FiNKiE.   The  Fairy  Tale  People.    Don't  you  remember  Beauty 
said:  "Now  we  know  you  we  shaU  pop  in  from  time  to  time''? 
Tcantr.  But  iBsaey  Aimt  Caidine  ifbak  tfacgr  pq[>l 
nNKOB.  I  expect  they  would  make  that  all  ri^t.  Beauty 

spoke  as  if  it  were  quite  the  usual  tiling.    {Throwing  toreaih 

to  him)    Try  that  on,  will  you?  , 
TOMMY  (compJijing).    It's  all  right. 

piKKi  B  {throwing  him  some  bluebells).  Here  —  you  might  make 
MoUy's. 

TGifiCT  (tying  up  Iks  flowsn),  I  don't  belieive  shell  wear  one; 
she's  awfuDy  Giown-iq>  to-day.  She  told  me  she'd  had 
**8ucli  a  funny  dream/'  and  when  t  tried  to  whisper  to  heat, 

she  squeaked:  "0,  O,  mind  my  hair." 
PINKIE.    Ah,  that's  what  she  wanted  the  slate-pencil  for,  then. 

I  couldn't  imagine. 
TOiiMT*   What  did  she  want  it  for? 

PDlKiB.   For  something  that  boys  don't  know  anything  about. 
TomtT.  But  I  dol  I've  been,  curied  mysdi. 
vaaoB  (vnUi  supenofity).  Ah,  but  you  haven't  been  on — on- 
dulayed. 

TOMMY,    No,  but  I  bet  I  jolly  well  could  be  if  I  wanted. 

PINKIE  (roused).    Bet  you  couldn't. 

TOMMY.   All  right.   Make  your  own  wreath  then. 
[Throws  dovon  wreath, 

PINKIB  (xising  wiih  digniiy),  I  am  making  my  own  —  and  I've 
iiMidf  yours — and  I  wish  I  hadn't.  There!  {Tkrmss  dmen 
wretdks.  A  pause.  Distani  singing  is  ksarip  **nea8e  to  re- 
member the  Garland  ")   S  —  st I  listen! 

TOMMY.  It's  the  May  Children— coming  along  our  road. 
Come  on ! 

PINKIE  (looking  <U  the  JUrwers),   O,  we've  forgotten  the  

TOiofT.   Never  mind.  Come  on! 
[Exeuni  hy  garden  gals. 

[A  piawine  stream  ef  mutsie  rises  as  Auni  Imogen  and  Unde 
Gregory,  each  with  a  nswispaper,  emerge  from  tks  house  and  wUk 

down  from  the  terrace.  They  walk  dofidy  and  dsjecUdly  and 
finally  seal  themselves  in  garden  chairs. 
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ncooBN.  Heigh  hoi 

maoGST,  £r  —  deprcneod,  Im<^geii? 

mOGSlf.  Not  exactly  depmaed,  Gregory.  T%ere  is  something 
in  the  sweet  spring  air  wliich  revives  old  dreams  —  old  ambi- 
tions. Look  at  this.  {Pointing  to  paper)  Pale  cream-col- 
oured mousseline  de  soie  with  delicate  lace  inaertion  through- 
out and  just  one  touch  of 

GBSOOBT.  I  know  what  you  mean.  I  —  hum  ha  —  I  leei  it 
myself.  See  this  prospectus  of  the  Pterodactyl  B«by  Mines 
— just  a  few  shares  not  taken  up.  Ah! 

ncooEN.  Ahl 

Duni 

IMOGEN. 

Ah,  heart,  that  kindles  at  Spring's  caress^ 
Lie  still,  poor  heart,  it  is  not  for  thee» 

That  lofty  vision  of  dainty  dress» 
Of  muslin*  of  net  and  of  otgsndie. 

GREGOBT. 

Ah,  heart,  that  leaps  in  the  mild  May  air. 

Refrain,  poor  heart,  they  are  not  for  you; 
The  Bogus  Mine  and  the  Risky  Share 
For  limited  incomes  will  not  do. 
mooEN.  Ah,  golden  dreamer! 
GRBGOBT.   Ah,  dainty  sdiemer! 
BOTH.    Leave,  leave  thy  dreaming  ere  worse  ensue! 

IMOGEN. 

So  here  sit  I  in  a  plain  cloth  skirt. 
In  a  blouse  from  Barker  at  six  and  nine. 

And  here  I  linger*  supine*  inert, 

While  Consols  shrink  and  Home  Rails  decline. 

mooxN. 

The  picture-hat  on  the  well-dressed  hair, 
The  sQUirt  bolero  —  ah*  where  are  these? 

GRBGOBT. 

The  manly  tussle  of  bull  with  bear, 
The  heartsome  chink  of  Directors'  fees! 
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niooni. 

Ah*  brain  gigantic! 

CRMDGOBT* 

Ah,  soul  romantic! 

BOTH. 

Fold,  fold  thy  pinions:  so  Fate  decrees. 

So  it's  hey  nonny  nimny  for  the  trim  doth  fiocfc 
At  a  sale  for  a  simple  song. 
Then  if  one  only  chooses 

One  or  two  nice,  dressy  blouses 
One  is  set  up  for  the  whole  year  long. 

GBEOOBT. 

And  it's  hey  nonny  nonny  for  the  gilt-edged  Stock 
That  is  quoted  as  "firm"  and  "strong." 

Th^.  bring  in  about  a  penny. 

So  they  don't  appeal  to  many. 
But     feel  that  they  can  not  go  wrong. 

BOTH. 

So  it's  hey  nonny  nonny  for  the  plain  cloth  frock  [etc.]. 
So  it's  hey  nonny  nonny  for  the  gilt-edge  Stock  [etc,]. 

[A  chord  from  the  Orchedra.    Enter  AurU  CaroUne  on  the 
terrace y  her  hand^n  f  ull  of  i^adeinnen*s  bodes. 
GABOUNB  {through  music). 

Peace!   While  I  check  the  books  of  Josephine, 
The  hidden  mysteries  of  the  Cuisine. 

[She  eom$»  down  in  medUaHon. 

BBOnEASIVB  AND  AkA 

CABOUNS. 

What  Power  is  mine !    By  culinarj^  grace 
I  waft  the  enraptured  soul  to  realms  of  bliss. 

Or  with  a  blow  from  Indigestion's  mace 
I  kurl  it  to  the  nethennost  abyss. 
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Before  no  rival  sway  my  flag  is  fiiiled; 

The  hand  that  oooks  the  dinner  rules  the  world! 

Supreme  I  reign,  despotic  and  alone! 

mm 

Ah,  me,  but  I  am  lonely  on  my  throne! 
Cold  is  the  joint  so  warm  of  yore. 
Hashed  is  the  mutton  of  yesterday* 

Ah  me!   Ah  me! 
And  iJie  elderly  egg  that  has  gone  aalnqr 
Is  never  the  egg  it  was  before. 

Ah  me!  Ah  me! 
For  breakfast  and  limch  and  tea! 
It*s  hey  for  the  dinner  that's  cleared  away. 
Then  ho  for  the  dinner  to  be! 


Stale,  so  stale  is  the  grocer's  calbBy 
Mouldy  the  biscuit  ol  yester-year. 

Ah  me!  Ah  me! 
And  flat,  so  flat,  is  the  taUe  beer 

That  was  draT^-n  last  night  by  a  slight  mistake. 
Ah  me!    All  me! 

For  breakfast  antl  lunch  and  tea! 
It's  hey  for  the  dinner  that's  cleared  away» 

Then  ho  for  the  dinner  to  be! 

[At  close  of  aria  Caroline  sUs  in  dejection  by  Imogen  and 
Gregory,  Enter  Elves  —  Pickle,  Whisper  and  Twinkle,  very 
softly.    They  examine  the  Grown-ups  critically, 

wmapSB.   How  dreadfully  dull  they  look*  poor  thingsl 

TWIMKUL   And  on  May  Morning  too! 

ncKLB.  Let  us  tiy  to  dieer  them  up  a  hit 

wBUFiBB.  Yes,  do  let's.  We  will  each  take  one. 

TWiNKLB.   How  shall  we  do  it? 

PICKLE.    We  will  just  whisper  a  little  to  them.    You  kiiow. 
[Whvfper  stands  behind  Imogen,  Tunnkle  by  Caroline,  and 
Pidde  by  Gregory.    Tliey  whisper  aqfily  into  their  ear*, 

moam  (ruddenly).  Carolinel  Gregory!  Do  you  not  fed. 
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amidst  the  unfolding  of  buds,  the  upspringmg  ol  larks,  the 
homage  of  all  Nature  to  the  Spring,  that  we  alone  aie  un- 
moved? Shall  not  our  hearts  go  a-Maying  with  the  birds 

and  blossoms? 

GREGORY  {looking  round).    I  do  not  notice  any  larks  —  hum, 

ha  —  upspringing,  Imogen. 
IMOGEN.    No,  but  I*m  sure  they  are  upspringing  somewhere. 

Come»  Caroline,  let  us  too  go  a-Maying! 
csABOum.  I  own  I  am  consdous  of  a  certain  exhilaration, 

Lnogen«  Do  you  then  seriously  propose  that  we  fhouid — 

er  —  May? 

GREGORY.    How  docs  One  —  hum,  ha  —  May? 

IMOGEN.    I  am  not  sure,  Gregory,  but  I  imagine  that  it  cannot 

be  difficult.   I  never  heard  of  anyone  who  wanted  to  May 

and  couldn't  May. 
ncKLB  (fo  Whisper).  The^  are  getting  on.  Th^  are  really 

getting  on  a  little,  aren't  they? 
moam,  Fbst  of  all,  I  believe  we  gathiw  sweet  annfub  ol 

May  Blossom. 

CAROLINE.    Hawthorn  never  comes  out  until  we  are  nearly  in 

June,  as  you  very  well  know,  Imogen. 
IMOGEN.    0,  well  —  sweet  armfuls  of  —  something  or  other. 
CAfiOLiNE.   Understand  that  I  will  not  have  the  fruit  blossom 

touched. 

IMOGBN  {wiih  growing  ebfioft).  Tlien  we  crown  ouiselves  with 

flowery  chaplets. 

[With  much  difficulty  Pickle  leads  Gregory  up  to  tim  children  s 

discarded  wreaths. 
OBEGORY.    Do  you  supposc  that  —  hum,  ha  —  these  would  do? 
IMOOEN  {pouncing  upon  the  flowers).   Charming!  Charming! 

Now,  Caroline  dear,  don't  you  think  we  really  ovgki  to 

May — just  a  little? 
CAROLINE  {gradually  unbending).   Well — perhaps  lor  thb 

once  —  I  really  —  where 's  Ann.'* 
IMOGEN.    Looking  out  the  washing. 

CAROUNE  (au)Icu)ardly  puUing  on  garland).   Well,  then  —  is  that 
ri^t?  , 
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GRBGOBT.  £h?  Bless  DEiy  aoul-^ba,  hum! 
[Puis  on  wreath. 

ofoomr  {crowmng  haruff).  Ah!  N&wl  Does  not  this  make 
you  led  at  one  with  Natiue,  with  the  mony  Springtide? 

Mercy,  how  the  thing  tickles! 

[Rubbing  her  ear, 
CAROLINE.    And  what  do  we  do  next,  Imogen,  if  I  may  ask? 
IMOGEN  {promjpted  by  WhUper),   Next  we  —  we  dance  on  the 

grocn. 

GBBGOBT  {trying  to  enier  inh  ike  spirU  qf  the  iking).  Ha!  We 
danoe  on  the  green! 

[Be  hums  a  pdka  cf  the  early  *sixiies  and^  VfUk  Imogen,  pranoes 

shamefacedly  round  once  or  twice, 
WHISPER.    They  are  really  not  bad,  are  they? 
TwiNKUB.   Not  at  all  bad. 

PiCKLB.   And  how  nice  it  is  to  see  them  looking  so  natural 

and  sensible^  isn't  it? 
OiBOLDm  (suddenly),  Imogen!  You  aie  making  youiself 

ridiculous! 

GREGORY  (roused).    Well,  I  must  say,  Caroline,  if  you  are  going 

to  May  —  May! 
CAROLINE  {Iier  wreath  well  over  one  eye) .    T  trust  that  I  have  too 

much  self-respect  willingly  to  appear  absurd,  Gregory! 
OBBQOinT.   Well,  all  I  say  is  —  if  you're  going  to  May  — - 
Chaaum  (hasUly).  What  nexU  Imogen? 
moQKS  (jprompiei).  Next  —  we  cafoL  Ahem! 
CABOUNE.  Ahem! 
GREGORY.    Ha,  hum! 

[Th^  range  themselves  in  a  row  like  a  village  chair, 

Tbio 
*T%sBprmg 

GABQUNS. 

When  IVost  and  Snow  have  done  thdr  worst» 

When  last  year's  gnats  awake  and  sting, 
When  all  the  outside  pipes  have  burst  — 
'Tis  Spring!   'Tis  Spring! 
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(BbA  how  the  throaty  warblers  nng!) 
We  know  the  year  is  at  the  dawn  — 

Tis  Spring!    Tis  Spring! 

No  doubt  the  fact  for  comment  caUa» 

(And  gets  it,  as  a  usual  thing) 
Yet  May  invariably  falls 

Iki  Spring!  In  SpringI 

[As  the  Oroum-ups  are  concluding  wUh  old-fashioned  roulades^ 
they  are  interrupted  by  shrill  voices  of  Children  from  beyond  he 
«   hedge  eimging  the  old  hegffvng  song  of  the  QaHand.   The  FairieM 
disappear. 

The  First  of  May  is  Garland  Day, 
So  please  to  remember  the  Garland. 
We  oome  here  but  once  a  year. 
So  please  to  remember  the  GarlaniL 
So  rest  you  meRy^  gentlemeDt 
We  wish  ycm  a  happy  day  — 

[Enier  MoUy  on  the  terrace. 
MOLLT.   Aunt  Caroline  —  a  crowd  oi  children  at  the  gate  — 

shall  I  let  them  in? 
ncooBN.  Que  of  our  quaint  old  country  customs,  dear;  the 

diildren  with  their  May  Garlands.  Let  them  in  by  all  means. 
CAROLINE.   Molly  —  tell  them  to  keep  oS.  the  grass! 

[Molly  opens  the  gate, 
Q&EGOBT  (fo  nobody  in  particular),   A  curious  survival  oi  the 

ancient  —  ha»  hum  —  rites  of  flora»  the — bum*  ba — 

goddess  of  

[Headed  by  Pinkie  and  Tommy,  a  iroop  oi  Village  Children 
rush  laughing  and  ehouiing  into  the  gardm.   The  Aunie 

quickly  remove  their  tvreaths.  Gregory' a  remains  forgotten  upon 
his  brow.  The  Children  are  brightly  dressed  in  little  cloaks 
and  hoods,  and  aU  are  garlanded  with  flowers,  and  bear  flowery 
globes  upon  long  sUnes,  AfUr  iniicft  AtMt^ttt^,  giggling  and 
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tuneless  shouting  of  the  Garland  Song,  they  range  themselves 
inio  two  groups^  one  qf  boifs,  the  other  (4  9^^»  ond  begin  to  iing. 

MAY  SONG 

BOT8. 

Wliere  fare  the  maids  at  break  of  day? 

asaia. 

Har  away! 
Whore  lay  the  bub  nheo  dawn  waa  red? 

BOTB. 

Stminbed 
Why  wander  under  weeping  skies 
While  day  is  new? 

QTlilJl. 

On  fieU  and  wood  the  sweet  apdl  lies. 
May's  magic  dew. 

GHQKDS. 

^    May  is  a  pretty  nuud, 
Pretty  maid,  pretty  maid. 
She  plies  a  merry  trade. 
Merry  maid,  stay. 
Give  of  your  honeydewt 

eveiy  diann  xencw* 
We  shall  be  pretty  too, 
Fnity  and  gay; 
Sweet  as  merry  maid  May. 

[The  CkMren  go  through  a  quaUd  Morris  Donee  wUh  ehmes 

and  garkmdsy  then,  to  a  merry  M-world  air,  fall  inio  a  contre 
dance  {up  the  middle  and  down  again).  All  join.  The  Grown-' 
ups  7mth  ponderous* condescension  trot  gravely  down  the  middle, 
then  retire  up  stage.  Pinkie^  Tommy  and  Molly  next  dance 
dowuy  then  —  qfter  a  elight  pause  —  a  Yowsg  Lady  m  a  mry 
emetri  viskmg  gown  appears  belioeen  the  rows  ef  Daneers  and 
skips  damn  the  middie  wHk  an  ahnosi  unneoessary  dieplaiy  <f 
UtUe  shining  dboat •  Down  stage  of  the  end  cf  the  fam»  eke 
meets  Molly, 
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LADY.    There  you  are,  my  dear!    (Kinoes  her)     How  are 

you?    Does  nobody  ever  answer  the  bell  at  your  front  gate? 

IVe  been  ringing  for  the  last  five  minutes. 
MOLLT.  Vm  80  flony — the  children  have  been  making  midi  a 

noise.  Fm  awe  my  Aunts  will  be  

THB  LABT  {rotiier  gfooAy)*  So  you  ha^e  quite  loigotlen  me. 

I  thought  perhaps  you  might. 
MOLLY.   So  stupid  of  me!    Of  course  I  know  your  face, 

but  

[Pirikie  and  Tommy  approach, 
TBB  LADY  (expectantly).    Well,  children? 
ranoE  {cfier  a  long  stare).   CindeieUa  de-arr! 
loianr.  Fnnoess  Cinderella! 

dNDEBELLiL  {wUh  nuxk  kouieuf).  Not  at  an.  Lady  Pantouffle 

Vcie.  Don't  forget.  We're  not  under  the  moon  now,  you  know. 
MOLLY  (io  Tommy).    What  name  did  ^e  say.  Tommy?    I  can*t 

remember  where  I  have  seen  her! 
TOMMY.    Molly!   Don't  you  know  her? 

IThe  May  Children  atoam  round  Cinderella^  holding  out  hands 

€md  singing,  ''JPleaae  to  remember  the  Garland." 
GDfDEBBLLA.  Jolly  Uttle  kids!  Here  {Drawing  a  handtvi 

of  silver  from  hag  at  her  side)   Catdi!   {SeaUers  it.    The  ChiU 

dren  scramble)  And  now  I  think  you  had  better  run  along. 

Nothing  more  to  be  got  here,  I  fancy. 
SOME  CHILDREN.   Three  cheers  for  the  Pretty  Lady! 
CHORUS.    Hip,  hip,  hurrah! 

[The  Children  crowd  out  at  the  gate,  their  wdees  dffing  atocqf 

down  the  lane  as  the  teenepraeeede^ 
mnme  (panie-^lridBenf  io  CindertUa)*  0»  hoe  comes  Aunt 

Caroline!  What  shall  we  do? 

[The  Aunts  come  dovMy  evidently  prepared  for  battle.  Gregory 
accompanies  them.  Cinderella  attacks  at  once  loiih  vigour. 
CINDERELLA.  How  do  you  do,  dear  Miss  —  er  —  Mr.  —  er? 
I  know  I  am  taking  an  unpardonable  liberty  in  calling,  but 
the  fact  is  that  one  of  those  odious  moton  all  but  ran  us  doiwn 
just  at  your  gale»  and  Johnson,  my  coachman,  ssys  that  the 
horses  are  suffering  from  nervous  shock — or  something— 
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and  he*s  giving  them  salvolatile,  or  burning  feathers  und«^r 
their  noses  —  or  wliatever  you  do  in  such  cases  —  and  so  I 
—  O  dear.  I  never  sent  in  my  card!  —  Lady  PantouflBie  Vere 
— and  as  thia  young  lady  and  gentieman  and  I  are  old 
friends  — ~ 

[Owing  a  hand  lo  Fmkw  and  Tommy. 
CAROLINE.    Eleuour!   I  liad  no  idea  that  you  knew  Lady  Pan- 
touffle! 

PINKIE  AXD  TOlOiT.     I  —  I  —  We  — 

ciND£B£LLA.   Met  at  a  party,  didn't  we?   Dear  me,  it 

aeems  only  last  night.  What  Inn  it  was!  O*  fay  the  fay^ 
diildren,  Rosabel  Dormer  is  with  me  in  the  carriage.  Won't 
you  bring  her  in?  She'd  love  to  see  the  garden. 

TOM&nr.    Princess  Rosabel? 

c:iNDERELLA.  Hush  —  we  drop  the  Princess  here.  {ExU 
Tommy  by  gate.  To  A  urds)  Don 't  you  know  Rosabel  Dormer? 
One  of  the  du  Bois  Dormers,  you  know. 

IBB  AUNTS.  Ah  yes — of  course  —  the  du  Bois  Donners. 

cmPunuBTJiA.  You  won't  mind  showing  her  your  dianning 
gaiden?  She  has  a  wonderful  rose  hedge  at  her  place. 
Quite  a  m^t.  {Enter  ihnm§h  the  gate  Tommy  emorUng  the  Sleep- 
ifig  Beauty.  She  is  very  taatcJuUy  gowned  in  grey  and  purple 
net,  toiih  a  large  hat  trimmed  with  grey  mid  irhite  poppies.  She 
carries  a  poppy-covered  parasol)  Ah,  Rosabel,  dear.  {Intro- 
ducing) Lady  Rosabel  Dormer.  (Caroline  and  Imogen 
murmur)  I  was  afraid  you  would  be  getting  tired  of  wait- 
ing for  me»  but  Miss — er  —  is  being  so  kind  

BLMEPOfQ  BBM7TT.  Yes,  dear,  I  was  just  domng  off. 

ClNPBRWTJiA.  Good  ^adous,  my  dear,  you  mustn't  do  that! 
You  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  rouse  you  with  none  of  the 
usual  —  er  —  appliances. 

SLEEPING  BEAUTY.  I  will  be  very  careful,  Ella  dear.  Ah,  what 
a  deliciously  comfortable  looking  chair!  (To  Gregory)  Ma^ 
I?  (He  hows  and  dram  chair  otU)  Thank  you  ao  mudh. 
(Ske  einka  into  chair,  Qfegary  nta  beside  her.  She  regards 
him  a  daw  emOe)  How  very  diarming  and  original 
your  —  er  —  floral  decorations  are,  Mr.  —  er  
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[Gregory  looks  uneasily  rounds  then,  noticing  the  direction  of  her 

gaze,  puts  his  hand  to  his  head  and  dieetwere  hte  bluebeU  wreath, 

toUcft  he  tear*  qf  in  wnfueion. 
GBBGOBT.  I  —  er — ha,  hum — bless  my  soul — ha!  Fhewl 
SLBBPiNO  BBAOTT.  But  what  a  pity  to  take  it  affi  I  waa 

thinking  how  well  you  looked  in  it. 
cmDERELLA  (to  Caroline).    What  a  brilliant  conversationalist 

your  brother  must  be.   I  have  never  seen  dear  Bosabel  so 

animated. 

[The  gate  bell  rings.  AU  turn  their  heads.  Enter  a  Telegraph 
Boy.  MoUy  starts  forwatdwiih  a  stifled  spieak  if  ahrm.  The 
Boy  adeancee  toward  her, 
BOY.   Telegram  for  Miss  

CINDERELLA  {quietly  intercepting  telegram).  For  me.  Thank 
you.  {Opens  it  .slowly,  her  eye  upon  Molly.  Then  speaks 
softly  to  }wr)  Don't  jump  about  like  that.  Ke^  quiet. 
(Aloud)   Ah,  yes,  it's  all  right. 

BOT.  But  pleaao,  mum  

dMDSBELLiL  It*8  00  ri^bt.  There  (0f«m  money),  Now»  nm 
away,  chfld.    {EtbU  Boy.   Reading)   M  —  m m  —  please 

excuse  nie.  I'm  such  a  busy  woman.  Telegrams  all  day 
long,  {/is  she  elaborately  folds  up  paper  she  speaks  to  Molly 
in  a  low,  even  voice)  Listen,  Molly.  "At  the  comer  — 
twelve-thirty  —  George."   Did  you  hear? 

MOU.T  (in  soft  tones  qf  rapiwre).  At  the  corner  —  twelve- 
thirty— Geotget 

dNDSRSLLA  (passing  UiefMed  paper  to  MoUy).   That's  it. 

CABOUNE.  But  how  Strange  that  the  telegram  should  have 
found  you  here  at  Whitelands,  Lady  Vere! 

ci>n)ERELLA.  Whitelands!  Is  the  name  of  this  place  White- 
lands? 

TUOam,   Yes,  Whitelands. 

ciNDBRBiiLA.  Now,  isn't  that  curious?  We  passed  a  motor 
in  difficulties  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  and  the  young 
gentleman  lying  underneath  asked  if  he  waa  ri^t  for  White — 

oh! 

[MoUy  knocks  over  a  chair  unth  a  crash. 
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GABOiaNB.  BeaUy,  Molty  child! 
MOUiT.  So  Sony,  Aunt  Caroliiie. 

canmmjjL  (tcfUiy  to  MoUy).  Was  I  putting  my  foot  in  it? 

MOLLY.    You  were  —  a  little. 

CINDERELL.\  (continuing).    He  asked  if  he  were  right  for  White  ' 
Gates.    Now  I  think  it's  so  funny  that  he  should  ask  for 
White  Gates  and  that  this  should  be  Wliite  Lands,    Isn't  it? 
He,  he,  hel   {SrfUy)   Laugh,  children  —  for  goodness*  sake» 
lau|^! 

ram  canimm  (meehamcally).  Ha,  ha»  hal 
MOLLY  {sligMy  hyslmcai).   Ha,  ha,  hal 

[Goes  into  peal  after  peal  of  laughter. 
CAROLINE.  Molly! 

IMOGEN.  You  had  better  go  and  drink  a  httle  water,  diild, 
hadn't  you? 

MDLLT.  Yes,  Aunt  Imogen.  I  —  ha — hal  —  I'm  going. 

I&bU  quiddy  in  mudk  annfunon. 
TomfT.   Whatev«r's  the  matter  with  MbOy,  FinkieP 

PINKIE.  /  don't  know.  I  saw  Cook  like  that  once.  She  said 
it  was  the  kitehen  fire. 

TOMMY.  I  expect  it's  just  Grown-upness.  I  told  you  she  was 
worse  this  morning.  And  she  didn't  remember  Frinoess 
Cinderella  one  bit. 

nnoB.  Well,  it  is  different,  seeing  her  like  this.  (Capiwring 
CinderM)  Cinderdla  dear,  I  don't  think  this  is  a  wy 
nice  party.   You're  not  talking  to  us  at  all. 

CIND  Eli  ELLA.  My  dear,  I  had  to  make  my  way.  Now  I'm 
free  of  tJie  }iouse»  and  we'll  do  better  next  time.  I'll  bring 
Peerless  instead  of  Rosabel,  who  certainly  is  a  little  heavy, 
but  she  was  so  anxious  to  come,  poor  thing.  Where  is  she, 
by  the  bye?  Come  along,  Rosabel,  we  must  be  going. 
(The  Sleeping  Bemdy  and  Vnde  Qregary  are  dieeoeered  hoik 
hkmdly  asleep  in  ikeir  garden  thairs,  Oregory  wakee  wOk  a 
start  at  CindereUa^s  approach;  his  companion  stUl  slumbers) 
O,  you  don*t  mean  to  say  you  have  let  her  go  to  sleep?    O,  how 

unfortunate!    Now  she  will  never  wake  unless  (Looks  at 

Gregory  and  goes  into  irrepressible  peals  qf  laughter)   I  beg 
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your  pardon!  So  rude  of  me— •  no  laughing  matter  —  Cer- 
tainly not.  {Looks  ai  Gregory  Offom  and  eoUaptea)  O  clear! 
O  dear!  BosaM  dsofp  do  rouae  yooiself.  No»  it*s  not  a 
bit  of  use!  She  will  never  wake  unless  

THE  AUNTS.    Yes— yes?    Anything  we  can  do? 

CINDERELLA  {urUk  a  aqueolc  of  laughter).  Unless  —  a  gentle- 
man kisses  her! 

CABOUNB.   Dear  me!   How  extremely  awkward! 

ciNDEREiiA.  Yes»  isn't  it?  And  the  habit  seems  incovable. 
She  has  seen  any  amount  of  men  about  it. 

CABOUNB.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  fewer  men  she  saw 
about  it  the  better. 

CINDERELLA.  Your  brother  has  such  a  kind  expression.  I  am 
sure  he  wouldn't  mind  

G&soo&T.   Eh?   Why  —  bless  my  soul  —  er  —  lia  hum! 

CDmsBBLLA.  Of  couiset  if  it  is  any  trouble  I'll  call  the  coach- 
man.  (CaU$)  Johnson! 

couKiOBr.  No»no!  Certainly  not — *m  sure  —  'f  I  can  be  of 
any  use 

CAROLINE.    Gregory ! 

IMOGEN  (softly).    Well,  Caroline,  we  cannot  have  the  woman 

left  planted  there  in  our  garden  chair. 
dNDSBELLA.   You're  sure  you  don't  mind?   How  kind  of  you! 
iaiKKttT.  Notatall— >not  atall.  £r  —  shall  I  —  ha  hum*- 

begin? 

CINDERELLA.   If  you  pleaso. 

[Gregory  kisses  the  Sleeping  BeaiUy,  who  slowly  opens  her  eyes. 
BLEEPING  BEAUTY.    Where  am   I?    Ah  yes,   I  remember. 
(Looking  at  Gregory)    Ella  dear,  did  this  gentleman?  

dNDfiRBLLA.  YeS. 

smpiNO  BitaDTT  (quiU  froMy  to  Oregory).  Thank  you  so 
much. 

[Shakes  hands  vM  km. 

CAROLINE.   Well!   I'm  sure! 

GREGORY.    Not  at  all.    Not  at  all.   Don't  mention  it  —  a  most 

agreeable  woman,  that! 
ciNDKRELLA.  Now,  fiosab^  dear»  we  mtut  be  going.  I'm  sure 
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we're  dreadfully  late  already.   {To  Qregory)   Could  you  tcU 
me  tbe  cornet  time? 
ORSGORT.   Close  upon  twelve. 

CINDERELLA.  Good  gracious!  (Seizing  Sleeping  Beaviy) 
Come  along,  darling!  (iood-bye.  Miss  —  er,  Mr. — er  — 
dO  pleased  to  have  —  so  sorry  I  can't  —  er  —  (Softly  to  Pinkie 
and  Tommy)  Don't  tell,  children;  it  has  been  such  fun. 
Come  out  and  look  at  Johnaon.  Good-bye^  good-bye. 
[AU  aeeompany  her  to  the  goU  except  Oregory.  The  Skeping 
Beauty  fume  hade, 

SLEEPING  BEAUTY.    But  I  haven't  said  good-bye  to  ' 

CINDERELLA.    Conie  iilong  —  come  along. 

[Disappears  through  the  gate^  followed  by  the  others.  The 
Sleeping  Beauty  comee  eUndy  bade  to  Qregory,   FUunim  music. 

DUET 

BLBKFiNO  BBAUTI. 

Ah,  sweet  is  the  1m  of  the  dawn 

To  the  daisic:3  Uiut  dream  on  the  lawn. 

OBEGO&Y. 

On  the  lawn.  Exactly  so. 

fOiBBPINO  BBA.X7TT. 

And  sweet  is  the  kiss  of  the  breeze 

As  it  whispers  of  love  to  the  trees. 

OBiXX>BT. 

Yes,  I  like  a  nioe»  freshening  blow. 

BLBEPINO  BSAUTT. 

But  a  sweetness  far  keener  than  this 
There  lies  in  the  tremulous  bliss 
Of  a  lover's  awakening  kiss. 

QBBQOBT  (thoughtfully). 

Well,  there  possibly  mighty  you  know. 
On  giving  the  point  my  attention, 
I  find  I  am  able  to  state 
That  the  samples  of  sweetness  you  mention 
Are  duly  proportionate. 

I 
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SUBBFUNO  BB&UTT. 

Ah,  hearts  that  have  met  but  to  part, 
How>  how  may  they  soften  the  smart? 

GBBGOBT. 

I  could  not  eiactiy  say. 

BLUBFiNG  BBAXTTT. 

Could  your  heart  ever  learn  to  forget 
This  day,  when  our  twain  hearts  met? 

ouKKttT  (r^emng  io  paper). 

On  Wednesday,  Furst  of  May. 

aUBEPINa  BEA.UTT. 

For  the  kiss  that  has  sealed  you  ka  mine 
I  wear  on  my  brow  for  a  sign. 

GBEGOBY. 

If  you  really  can't  manage  to  dine 

Won't  you  look  iu  again  some  day? 
If  you  don't  prefer  Misses  to  Misters^ 

Whenever  our  way  you  may  be. 
Don't  trouble  to  ask  lor  my  sisten. 

But  merdy  enquire  for  me. 

[Gregory  repeals  refrain,  Sleeping  Beauty  joining, 

SLEEPING  BEAUTY. 

As  I  don't  prefer  Misses  to  Misters 
(There  are  not  many  ladies  who  do;, 

I  will  merely  leave  cards  for  your  sisters, 
And  only  eiquire  for  you. 

[The  ivx)  gaze  solemnly  in  silence  at  each  oUier^  BeinUar 
Cinderelia  hastilyy  followed  by  the  Children, 
caamMUJi.   Good  gracious,  Rosabel,  are  you  nmr  —  0,1  beg 
your  pardon! 

BuswPDHQ  vmLCTT  (lovtt  grsoi  tuatiiy),  I  am  quite  ready,  Ella 
dear. 

CINDERELL.\.    Then  do  come  along. 

[Runs  out,  dragging  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  the  Ckildrm  nmning 
wiih  her  to  the  gate. 
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i^B  GBILDBSN.   Good-bye.  Good-bye. 
GDfDBBmiA  (mUunU).  Good-bye.  I  htm  enjogred  myself. 
Drive  on,  JohnHm.  Good-bye. 

[ReMgr  CanitM  and  Imogen,  who  walk  down.  Cregory 

is  now  reading  a  book. 
CABOLiNE.    Well,  I  never  knew  such  a  morning!   I  am  in  a 

perfect  whirl.    And  really,  Gregory,  I  do  think  you  might 

eaoert  yourself  a  little  more  when  we  liave  oompany. 
GBBomtT.  £r  —  bless  my  soul,  Caiolin^  one  must — ha,  bum 

— reserve  a  few  bouis  for — hum,  ba — study* 
CABOUNE.  Study!   (Looking  over      «kotd!d0r)  One  of  Ek» 

nour*8  French  Readers — La  Belle  au  Boia  Domante. 
TOMMY.    What's  that? 
PIXKIE.    The  Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood, 
0BIX30BT  (in  some  conjusion).   Just  —  hum,  ba  —  brushing  up 

my  French  a  bit,  y'know. 
csABOUXix  (pud  qf  potienee).  BeaUy,  Gvegaryl  But  it's  a  most 

CKtrsordmaiy  monuogl  Fve  never  so  muck  as  looloed  at 

Josephine's  books! 
IMOGEN.    And  Anne  must  almost  have  finished  the  linen  by 

now! 

[The  Aunts  go  hastily  into  the  house.  As  they  retire,  fairy 
music  eounde  softly,  and  Pickle,  Whimper  and  Twinkle  dance 
Old  qf  Uio  wood  singing  iheir  r^rain  ei  Ad  L 

Through  the  world  the  fairies  go 

To  and  fro. 
Lightly  o*er  the  dappled  grass 

Trip  and  pass. 

FiNKiE.  0  Pickle  —  W'hisper  —  we  have  had  such  a  morning  1 
Sleeping  Beauty  called,  and  Cinderella,  and  Molly  bad  a  sort 
of  fit  like  Cook,  and  

vscDM.  And  now  something  else  is  going  to  happen,  and  we 
have  aU  come  to  see  the  fun. 

TOMMY.    Is  it  going  to  happen  now? 

TWINKLE.    Yes  —  almost  directly. 

PICKLE.   Well,  Pinkie,  we  all  rather  liked  your  elderly  friend 
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last  nighty  but  I  may  as  well  teil  you  at  onoe  that  she 
won't  do. 
PiNKiB.   Won't  do?  MoUy? 

ncKLB,  0»  not  at  alL  She  will  come  back  to  ns  some  day  — 
quite  floon,  I  fancy — but  just  now  she  must  go. 

T\msPER.    \^^^at^s  more,  she's  going. 

TOMMY.    I  don*t  think  she  is.    Aunt  Caroline  said  

[Molly  appears  on  terrace  in  a  most  becoming  hot  and  motor 

uouur.   S-s-s-tl  S-H-tl  (AUtum)   Where  axe  they? 
pnnoB.  Who? 
ifouLT.  Aunts. 

THE  CHILDREN  (poinHng  violently).   In  there  —  in  doors  —  in 

the  house! 
MOLLY.    Will  you  swear? 
THE  CHILDREN.    Houest  Xnjun. 

IMoUy  retires  for  a  minutey  during  which  a  bumping  sound  is 

heard*  AU  listen  hreaMesdy^   MoUy  reappears, 
ifOLLT.  O.  I  believe  Fve  strained  my  wnst! 
piCKZJB  (politely).   Good  moming!   It's  hardly  worth  wh3e 

to  pretend  not  to  see  us  now  that  you're  just  off. 
MOLLY.    O  —  er  —  it's  Yiury  Pickle  again,  I  suppose.  You 

are  so  confusing  to  me  somehow. 
PICKLE  (presenting  a  paper).    This  bdongs  to  you,  I  think. 
MOLLY  {fpUh  a  jump),    O!    My  telegram!    (Rereading)  "At 

the  oomeTy  Ge(»ge."  How  dreadful  of  me!  I'm  always 

dropping  things. 
PiCKUS.   Then  I  think,  if  you  intend  to  drop  that  telegraiu 

any  more,  you  might  improve  upon  it.  . 
MOLLY.  Improve? 

ncKLB.   Well,  don't  you  think  it  would  read  better  if  you 

altered  "At  the  comer"  to  ''At  the  stotion"?  It's  in  the 

opposite  direction. 
iiOLLT  {in  awe).  Fickle!  What  perfectly  q>lendid  ideas  you 

have!  Tommy,  wbere*s  your  india-rubber? 
PINKIE.    But  ^Slolly  —  would  he  like  it?    You  know  you  said 

he  would  not  have  you  stoop  to  deceit. 
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MOLLY  {fvmU  ^  ffenile),  Finkie  dear»  you  are  only  a  little  girl 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  such  things.  But  this 
is  my  telegram*  and  no  one  else  has  any  right  to  read  it  —  so 
I  am  perfectly  justified  in  assuming  that  whatever  I  write  in 

it  will  remain  strictly  private. 

prNXiE.    I  see. 

MOLLY  {to  Fickle),   And  then  I  drop  it  —  there  I 
[Places  it  carefully  on  the  path  with  pebble  upon  Ur\ 

TOMMY  {dhodeed).   But  —  I  say,  Molly  1  Isn't  that  

MOLLT  {esm  more  gently).  Tommy  dear,  ccmfinned  habits  aie 
not  to  be  oonoectod  in  a  day.  I  always  haiee  dropped  things. 

Toxmr.    I  see.  « 

MOLLY  {restless).  It  mu*»t  be  more  than  half  past  twelve. 
Tommy!  Look  down  the  road,  will  you?  Do  you  see 
anything? 

voMifT*  No.  Only  a  motor  car  waiting  at  the  comer. 
uaUsT*  Tommy  —  is  there  —  is  there  anybody  in  the  car? 
TOiocr.   There's  a  gentleman. 

MOLLY.    A  young  gentleman? 
TOMMY.    No.    An  old  gentleman. 

MOLLY.    An  old  gentleman? 

TOMMY.   Yes,  quite  old.    {Molly  depressed)   Quite  as  old  as 

you  are  —  older, 
MOIXT  (mtte&  rdieeed).  Tommy  —  are  you  pretty  strong? 
TOHKT.   Feel  my  musde. 

MDLLT.   Well  —  will  you  give  me  a  hand  with  something  — 

and  —  do  you  mind  not  clumping  your  boob*? 
[Molly  and  Tommy  disappear  into  the  hxmse, 

PINKIE.   Molly  —  is  it  a  s'prise? 

MOLLY  {reappearing),  Ye-es.  I  think  perhaps  it  is. 
[<S^  and  Tommy  together  earry  a  hox  out  of  the  houee,  Oreen>' 
robed  Fairiee  hegm  to  creep  fnm  ihie  trees  and  lushes^  their  eyes 
peed  ihe  departing  MeUy,  Dimly,  in  the  wood,  appear 
the  figures  of  the  Fairy  Tale  Heroines,  again  in  their  dress  of 
Once  upon  a  Time, 

ciNDERELi^\.  Well,  good  luck,  Molly.  I've  come  to  see  you 
off,  though  you  don't  believe  in  me  one  bit. 
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BEAUTY.  And  so  have  I,  though  Im  sure  you  don't  remember 
me. 

SLEEPING  BEAUTY.  And  I,  though  you  wouldn't  so  miidi  ai 

look  at  me  this  morning. 
PK2KLB.  And  all  of  iifl»  thou^^  she  always  pietoub  not  to 

see  vs. 

IfOLLT  {dropping  her  eiul  of  the  box  wiih  a  hump),  O,  I'm  so 
sorry,  dear  Fairy  Folk.  Of  course  i  see  you  —  I  see  you  as 
well  as  ever.  But  Fm  afraid  that  if  people  —  if  —  if  George 
knew,  he  would  think  I  was  not  grown  up. 

cmoERELiA.  My  dear,  George  likes  to  consider  yon  a  child. 
It  enables  George  to  overlook  the  fact  that  he  ou^t  to  be  m 
short  petticoats  himself. 

BEAUTY.  Besides,  we  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  George  lately. 
He  has  dropped  in  very  frequently. 

MOLLY.  WeU,  I  must  say  I  think  he  might  have  men- 
tioned it  I 

BLEEPING  BEAUTY*  Dou't  bo  alanDod,  dear.  I  am  not  in  the 
least  his  style. 

canroicRKfJiA.  Besides*  weaie  aU  married  women,  so  hecoiildn't 

possibly  care  about  tw. 

MOLLY.    No.    No,  I  forgot  that.    Of  course  he  couldn't. 
ri(  KLE.    And  now  you  must  go,  dear.   See,  we  have  all  come 
to  say  good-bye. 

[A  ripple  of  whiUt  warning  hande  rvne  omt  ihe  ffreenniLad  fairy 
erofwdm 

II0LLT.  But  shall  we  never  meet  again?  0,Fic]de^8hallI  never 
be  in  Fiuryland  again? 

PICKLE  {gravely) .    There  are  more  Fairylands  tiiau  one,  but  the 

same  Xing  rules  over  them  all.  ' 
MOLLY.   And  his  name  is  ? 

PICKLE  {kiaring  her).   I  think  you  are  going  to  find  out* 
[Molly  and  Tommy  raise  the  box  and  stagger  down  the  path  to 
Aegate*  Aethey  go  the  fairies*  Sang  cf  Farmitdl  rises. 
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SONG 

Ah,  ye  to-day 
Whose  hearts  are  young. 
Who  speak  the  tongue 
Of  babe  and  fay. 
Ye  have  not  flung 
Your  wings  away. 

While,  grave  and  pale 
The  learned  pore 
O'er  tomes  of  yore 

Till  dim  eyt  s  fail; 
Each  gathered  lore 
But  adds  a  veil. 

8LBEPINO  BBikUTT. 

Ah.  over-Wise 
With  knowledge  vain 
Who  search  in  ptan 

For  Paradise, 

Through  childJiood's  eyes 

LooIk  forth  again! 

What  lies  at  hand 
Why  seek  alar 
In  distant  star. 

On  far-off  strand? 
WTiere  ehildren  are 
Is  Fairyland. 

[Molly  and  Tommy  liave  disappeared.    Pinkie  stands  watching 

by  the  gate.    Reenter  Tomtiiy  alone. 
PINKIE.   Tommy  —  she  never  said  good-bye  to  me! 
TOMiCT.   Didn^t  she?   She  never  was  really  our  sort.   I  tell 

you  what.  Pinkie.  It's  a  jolly  good  thing  she's  gone.  She's 

a  Grown-up. 
PINKIE.   O,  Tommy,  no! 
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Tomrr.  She  is*  And  now  she'll  many*  or  some  lot  of  dlwl 
sort,  and  shell  be  an  Aunt  bef<ne  she  can  look  round.  Yon 

see  if  she  isn't. 

PINKIE.  Of  course  she'll  many.  So  shall  I.  All  girls  do.  But 
she  won't  be  an  Aunt!  —  O,  Tommy,  will  she?  (AUnaH  in 
ieard)   0  Pickle,  Molly's  gone  away  to  be  an  Aunt! 

ncKLB.  Well,  Fuikie»  Aunthood  is  a  condition  that  must  be 
faced.  It  might  come  to  anybody.  Besides^  there  are 
Aunts  and  Aunts. 

[Loud  voices  are  heard  in  the  house.    The  loindow  flies  open, 
and  Caroline  and  Imogen  burst  into  the  garden  talking 
violently. 
iMOQ£N.  Not  Caroline! 

CABOLiNB  (m  gasps).  Not  three  minutes  ago  —  ye8»  quite  dis- 

tinctly  —  from  the  schoolroom  window — yes»  Anne. 
nioGKN.  But  Caroline,  Molly  

CAROLINE.  Yes,  Molly  —  with  her  box  —  Thomas  helping  — 
Anne  saw  them,  I  tell  you!  {Both  talk  at  once)  Good 
heavens!  And  Elvira  said  she  was  such  a  sweet,  bid- 
dable girl,  and  would  be  no  trouble,  and  quite  good  at  plain 
sewing  and  parish  work,  and  never  wanted  early  tea  in  her 
bedroom,  and  

IMOGEN.  Good  heavens!  And  Timmins  the  butcher  in  the 
kitchen  at  this  moment,  and  she's  sure  to  meet  the  fish- 
monger and  Mrs.  Dobson  down  the  road;  and  now  it  will 

be  all  over  the  place  tliat  our  niece  

[Caroline  sees  and  pounces  upon  the  telegram. 

CAROLINE.  Ah,  a  telegram!  A  due!  —  "At  the  station, 
twelve-thirty,  George."  Imogen,  my  bonnet!  Your  hat! 
(As  Imogen  flies  into  ihe  house)  There  is  no  train  till  twelve* 
forty-five!  We  shall  come  up  with  themi 
[Snatches  hat  from  the  returning  Imogen  and  rutlhes  for  Uio 
gate.  Imogen  claps  on  bonnet,  discovers  strings  and  dashes 
after  Caroline^  shouting. 

XHOQ£N.   Caroline!   Caroline!   You've  got  my  hat!  —  I've 
got  your  —  Caroline! 
[Her  voice  diss  aneay  down  the  lams* 
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zaE  cHiLDBEN  {amozed).  But  —  whiWt  the  matter  with  them? 

What's  it  all  about? 
ncxLB.  This  is  what  is  called  the  Love  Interat»  my  dean. 

Now  the  sUny  is  going  to  begin. 

[The  elfin  Chorus  of  Farewell  swells  up  again  as  the  Fairies 
Jade  slowly  away  into  the  loood. 

CHORUS 

Ah,  ye  to-day 
Whose  liearts  are  young. 
Who  speak  the  tongue 
Of  babe  and  fay. 
Ye  have  not  flung 
Your  wings  away. 
Those  wings  have  fanned 
That  space  apart 
Set  on  no  chart 
By  mortal  liand; 
The  Young  of  Heart 
Hold  Faiiyknd! 

{During  the  chorus  Uncle  Gregory  drops  his  paper  and  sleeps 
profoundly.  Tommy  gazes  moodily  at  him^  his  hands  in  his 
jnckda.  Pinkie  walks  though^tMy  towards  the  house  and  die* 
appears  through  the  window.  As  Uie  Fairy  Voiess  die  oioay,  her 
Jive  finger  exercises  reeommenes  with  great  vigour,  and  the  curtain 
Jails. 

THE  SND 
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Of  all  the  plays  I  ever  saw. 

There's  none  like  Punch  and  Judy; 
The  utter  disregard  for  law 

Is  far  from  goody-goody. 

The  roguish  eyes,  the  beaked  nose. 

The  funny  cap  and  j?op^lcs, 
The  way  Punch  relishes  his  blows. 

The  way  his  wife  he  joggles,  — 

It  takes  ine  back  to  days  of  old 

Wheu  Punch  and  Judy,  maybe. 

Were  not  so  rough,  and  did  not  scold. 
And  also  had  no  baby; 

When  Punch  from  Italy  first  came 

To  English  Will  and  Mary, 
When  he  had  won  no  British  f ame^ 

And  was  not  so  contrary; 

When  Punch's  face  had  no  such  smile 
As  later  marked  the  fellow  — 

When  he  was  not  so  full  of  giule, 
But  more  like  Puldndlo. 

TwBs  then,  to  please  the  common  folk— 
With  manners  none  to  brag  on  — 

He  swapped  kis  manners  for  a  joke, 
A  thcaLcr  for  a  w'agon. 

He  trsi^eled  throned  the  British  Isko, 
With  squeaky  tones  most  roistrom, 

His  nose  and  chin  both  touched  in  smiles  — 
And  he  became  quite  boistrous. 
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But  though  his  manners  were  not  nice. 
His  jokes  somewhat  ambitious; 

And  thou^  'twas  said  h«  favoured  Vioe^ 
Because  his  acts  were  vicious,  — 

Of  all  the  plays  I  ever  saw, 

There's  none  like  Punch  and  Judy; 
The  utter  disregard  for  law 

Is  far  from  goody-goody. 

Tis  not  that  I  don't  care  for  law  — 
For  law  is  as  it  should  be  ^ 

And  what  I  see  and  what  I  saw. 
Are  not  as  bad  as  could  be  — 

lis  only  that  the  wooden  chap  — 
Hb  wooden  wife  and  baby  — 

Have  lived  so  long  without  mishap, 
Th^  should  live  longer  —  maybe. 

And  I  would  hate  to  feel  this  book 

Was  only  goody-goody; 
To  think  that  children  would  not  look 

At  ancient  Punch  and  Judy. 
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PUNCH  {looking  over  curtain).  Hullo!  there^  Tve  got  my  eye  on  / 
you.  Here  we  are  again*  all  a-blowing  and  a-growing.  Wait 
tOl  I've  got  my  boots  on  and  I'll  be  with  you.  {Singd) 

**rm  sitrh  a  grxHl-nniured  old  chap, 
I  wear  a  nice  hump  on  vny  backf 

Fve  a  beautiful  nose^ 

And  a  fine  tuU  of  idaihea. 
And  a  sHek — iofeUk  you  a  loftodb.*'  (Comat  on  Hage) 

How  de  do?   I'm  in  a  good  humour  this  morning;  got  out  of 

bed  the  rigl^  side.  (Dances  round  the  stage.   Sings)      See  me 

dance  Ike  jhM^*  (CtdUbdow)  Judy!  Judy!  1  Judy^Judy, 

Judy,  come  

JUDY  (pope  up).  Now,  Mr,  Ptrndi*  Fm  bu^,  — can't  wait  a 

second.   There's  this  and  that,  and  t'other  and  iK^ch,  aU 

got  to  l)c  done  first.   Now,  what  do  you  want? 
FUNCH.  Oh!  nothing,  only  wanted  to  know  if  you*d  like  a  nice 

—  new  —  beautiful  silk  dress,  but  as  you  are  busy  it*8  of  no 

consequenoe.  Any  time  next  year  will  do. 
XUDT  (eidltng  up  a  little).  Punchy-wunchy,  dear  old  Punchy, 

I'm  not  so  very,  veiy  busy.  Let's  go  at  once. 
PUNCH.  Well!  that  will  do,  if  you  can't  be  sooner.  But  give 

me  a  kiss  first.  [They  hug  each  other  affectwnaiely  and  then* 

dance  a  jig. 
JUDY.  Now  I  will  go  and  dress  the  baby. 
PUNCH.  And  don*t  forget  to  put  a  dean  collar  on  Toby.  [Toby 

barke. 

PUNCH  (eaUing),  Toby,  Toby,  old  dog  Here!  cats,  lats, 

seize 'em!  fetch 'em!  Whoc^! 

TOBT.  Bow-wow-wow, 

PUNCH.  Come  here!   Shake  hands,  Toby;  you're  a  nice,  good- 
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tempered  dog;  (Toby  snarls)  with  such  a  cheerful  smile. 
{Toby  snaps  at  his  nose)    Oh,  my  uose!  my  best  Sunday 
nose,  my  only  nose. 
[Enter  Jim  Crow, 
JIM.  Yah!  Yah!  Yah!  GoUyl  Maa^a  Pimch»  how  am  you 
die  mawniii^ 

PUNCH.  Yah!  Yah!  Yah!  '^woolly  head***  how  are  you  last 

Saturday  fortnight?    Why  don't  you  wash  your  laoe?  — 

you're  as  black  as  a  sweep. 
JIM.  Don't  you  call  names,  old  lobster-nose! 
PUNCH.  What?    You  Jack-in-the-box,  would  you  insult  my 

beautiful  nose?  [Aims  a  Uow  at  him  with  his  stick. 
mc  We  aie  not  taldng  any  dia  mawiiin'.  Call  again.  [Ptmeh 

eoBs  a^ouiy  hd  iinmw  hSm.  Jim  nngt, 

"Turn  about,  and  wheel  about,  and  do  just  so, 
And  every  tune  I  turn  about,  I  jumi>,  Jim  Crow." 

IPunch  continues  to  strike  ai  himt  but  ndises.  Exit  Jim  Crow. 

Enter  Punch  on  a  Donkey, 
PUNCH.  Whoa!   Neddy,  tuppence  more  and  up  goes  the  don* 

key.   (Donkey  kieka  and  ikrowe  PutuA  off)   Oh,  I'm  killed! 

Tmdead!  Doctor!  Doctor!  [ErOer  DodUn. 
DOCTOR.  Hah!  my  good  friend  Pundu    How*s  my  friend 

Punch?  Let  me  feel  your  tongue. 
PUNCH.  Oh!  I'm  dead! 

DOCTOB.  No,  no!  Not  so  bad  as  that.  Let  me  look  at  your 
pulae. 

PUNCH.  Yes!  dead  aa  a  door-nail.  All  my  bones  are  bvokea 

and  I  CBn*t  move.  [Kuk$  the  Dodor  in  Ihs  eife. 
DOCTOB.  How  long  have  you  been  dead? 

PUNCH.  Three  weeks. 

DOCTOR.  And  when  did  you  die? 

PUNCH.  Oh!  half-an-hour  a^!  I've  been  knocked  down  and  I 

want  a  "Pic  k-me-up.** 
DOCTOR.  Oh!  I'll  give  you  a  tonic,  such  a  good  one!  (Feiekea 

sHdc)   *'Befoie  taken  to  be  well  shaken.*'   [Shaket  PunA 

and  ikm  wkaeka  Mm. 
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FDKCB.  Only  one  dose  at  a  time,  Doctor;  it*8  strong  mecficme. 

DOCTOR.  Oh!  you*re  not  cured  yet.    {Whacks  Punch  again) 

Physic!  Physic!  Physic! 
PUNCH.  Yes,  I  am,  and  1*11  i>ay  your  bill.   {Takes  the  stick  and 

knocks  the  Doctor  dovm)   That's  the  way  to  pay  the  Doctor. 

(Cc//.s)  Judy!  Judy!  Judy!  Whw's  the  baby? 
jtTDT.  Here,  Punchy,  here's  the  ''pretty  idde  sbg."  Now, 

take  care  of  him  while  I  go  round  the  conier.  [Goea  round 
corner  t 

PUNCH  (irith  tlie  Bahyy  sings).  "Don*t  make  a  noise  or  else  youU 
wake  the  baby,**  It  was  a  popsey-wopsey.  Isn't  it  a  beauti- 
ful baby?  (Baby  squalls)  Stop  that  noise  —  you  two-penny 
doll.  (Singt)  **Hu8h-a-bye,  baby,  on  the  tree-top,**  (Baby 
yells)  Go  to  mammy!  1  [Tkrawa  Baby  out  qf  Mfindow,  EtUer 
Judy. 

JUDT.  ynnenfs  the  child  -—^Acre's  my  dear,  dear — darling  — 

Baby? 

PUNCH.  I  thought  you  caught  him.   I  threw  him  down  to  you. 

JUDY.  Oh!  you  cross-nosed,  hook-backed,  bandy-eyed,  hump- 
legged  old  villain,  take  that  —  and  that  —  and  —  that. 
[Beating  kim  with  stick, 

FONCB  (taking  sHekfrom  her).  There's  a  little  one  tor  yourself. 
[Knodcs  her  down.  Enter  CrooodUe. 

PUNCH.  Hullo!  What  a  mouth  for  the  toothache.   (Rams  his 
staff  down  ihe  Crocodile's  throat)    Oh,  dear!  he  has  swal- 
lowed the  toothpick.  (Sings)   "Ri  tooral,  horal,  li-day.** 
[Enter  Joey, 

JOEY  (poking  his  head  round  the  earner  and  dieappeairing  again). 
Tooral,  looral,  li-day. 

Did  anybody  speak?   (Sings)   **Fdrde^  folded 
ff^irde-tdrdoyr 

JOEY.  No,  the  wind  blew.    Fol-de-rol,  tol-de-rol,  fol-de-rol- 

day.   Punchy!  Punchy!  Punchy! 
PUNCH  (looking  round  the  comer),  "Who  is  dat  a-calling  so 

sweet?  **  [Joey  comes  up  with  the  dead  body  of  Judy  and  pokes 

U  in  Puma's  faee. 
lOBT.  Punch! 
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FUNCH.  Why,  I  settled  you  long  ago.  [Knoehs  Judy  down. 
Joey  comes  up  tcUh  ike  body  qf  ^  Doctor  and  60&5  U  in 

Punches  face. 
JOEY.  Punch! 

PUNCH.  IIuUo!  Here*s  the  Doctor  come  for  his  bill  again. 
(Whacks  the  body,  and  suddenly  discovers  Joey  hefireen  Judy 
and  ike  Dodor)  Hullo!  (Tries  to  kit  him,  but  Joey  dodges) 
Shake  luaids»  Joey!  I  wouldn't  hurt  you  for  the  worid. 
(Aimi  a  Mow  at  him^  bfut  misses)  There^  it  didii^t  hurt,  did 
it? 

JOEY.  No. 

FUNCH.  Nor  that,  nor  that,  nor  that?  [Aims  at  him,  bvA  mi/ses, 

JOBT.  Not  a  bit;  didn't  feel  it. 

FDNCH.  Try  one  of  this  sort.  [Misses  again. 

JOEY.  Go  on  —  you  couldn't  lut  a  haystack. 

M7NCR.  Oh,  dear!  I  can't  hit  him  at  all.  [Aims  another  blow 

at  Joeyy  but  hits  Jones,  who  has  just  popped  up.  Exit  Joey. 
JONES  {rubbing  his  head).  What  a  fortunate  fellow  I  am.  If 

there  is  anything  knocking  about  Tm  sure  to  come  in  for  it. 

Now»  Mr.  Punch,  where*s  my  dog  Toby? 
PUNCH.  What  sort  of  dog  is  he  —  a  little  dog  with  a  tail  on 

one  end  and  a  head  on  the  other? 
JQNBB.  Yes. 

PUNCH.  Well,  that's  my  dog. 

JONES.  I  tell  you  he's  mine. 
PUNCH.  Will  you  fight  for  him? 

JONES.  Yes;  but  let's  fight  fair.  No  hitting  on  the  head  and 
no  hitting  on  the  body»  no  treading  on  the  toes. 

PUNCH.  All  right.  Come  on.  {HUs  Jones  on  (he  nose. 

JcmSB.  I  say,  that's  against  the  rules.  (Calls  Teby)  Toby! 
Toby! !  Toby! ! !  Come  and  help  your  master.  [Qenerat 
fight. 

[Enter  Beadle. 

BEADLE.  Hullo!  Hullo!!  Hullo!!!  What  s  all  this  noise  about? 

Move  on,  I  say. 
PUNCH.  Hullol  Hullo!!  HuUo!!!  Here's  another  guy. 
BBADLE.  Do  you  knqw  who  I  am? 
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PUNCH.  Oh!  you  are  Church  Warming  Paiiy  Street  Sweeper* 

and  Black  Beetle  of  the  Parish.  So  am  I. 
BBADLB.  Pooh!  You  a  Beadle?  Show  me  your  authorily. 
PUNCH.  There  it  is.  {Pokes  his  tAaff  tnia  /ktm. 
BBADUL  Don't  you  knock  me  about  in  that  manner. 

fight. 

BEADLE.  There  goes  one. 
PtTNcn.  Well,  and  there  goes  two. 
BEAiNus.  That*s  another  one. 
PUNCH.  Tboie's  a  rubber  cme. 
BBAOfLB.  (%!  that's  a  topper. 

PUNCH.  And  that's  a  whop[>er.    {JK.nodc9  hxm  md  of  tiigMi 

That's  the  way  to  serve  the  Beadle.   [Enter  Policeman. 
PUNCH.  Bobby,  what's  the  time?    {Sings)    "//  you  vHtnt  to 

know  the  timey  ask  a  "policeman." 
poucfiiCAN.  1*11  tell  you  the  time  —  it's  time  for  you  to  go  to 

prison. 

PUNCH.  Oh!  you're  too  fast,  and  I'm  not  going. 
POUCBICAN.  IVe  an  order  in  my  pocket  to  lock  you  up. 

PUNCH.  And  Tve  an  order  in  my  pocket  to  knock  you  down. 
(Does  so.  Elder  Beadle  and  nangman)  Oh»dear!  Oh,  dear! 
I'm  so  soriy.  [They  arrest  him. 

PUNCH  IN  PRISON 

EnUr  Hangman 

HANGMAN.  Now,  Mr.  Punch,  come  out  and  be  hanged!  I*m 

in  a  hurry. 

PUNCH.  But  Tm  not.   {Hangman  drags  him  out)   Ohl  IVe  a 

bone  in  my  leg;  I  caa*t  walk. 
SANGBiAN.  You  won't  want  to  walk  ai^  more.  Now^.have 

you  made  your  will? 

PUNCH.  No. 

BANGKAN.  WeU,  we  can't  hang  you  till  you  make  your  will. 

PUNCH.  Then  I  won't  make  mine  at  all. 
HANGMAN.  Now,  no  uoDsense,  put  your  head  in  here.  [Points 
to  noose. 
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PUNCH.  Here? 
HANGMAN.  No,  higlier  up. 
PUNCH.  Here? 
HANOICAN.  No,  lower  down. 

FDNOH.  Here?  Here?  Here?  [Putting  hi$  hmtd  mterjfwhate  InU 

in  ihe  noo$e, 
HANGMAN.  No.  Stupid!  There!! 

PUNCH.  Well!  How  am  I  to  know?  I  never  was  hanged  before. 
HANGMAN.  That's  true.    Well!   I'll  show  you;  evidently  you 

don't  know  how  it's  done.   See  now,  you  put  your  head  in 

like  this.  [Puts  Ma  head  in  the  noose. 
PUNCH.  Yes;  and  you  pull  the  rope  like  this.  {PtiUB  the  tape 

and  hangB  the  Hanifnum)  Oh!  it's  quite  easy  when  yoo  are 

used  to  it.  That*8  the  way  to  serve  the  Hangman.  {Sings) 

"What  a  day  we're  having,'*   Now!   I  don't  care  for  any- 

b(xly  or  anything. 

[Enter  Ghost. 
GHOST.  Boo!  ooo!!  ooooo!! 

PUNCH.  (%»dearl  Here's  my  sweetheart  back  again.  Take  it 
away! 

GBffm.  Boo-oooot!  Wmm-nr!!  Ooof! 

PUNCH.  Why  don't  you  speak  English? 
GHOST.  I  can't;  I'm  a  foreigner  and  come  from  Bogieland. 
PUNCH.  Well,  I  hope  you've  got  a  return  ticket.   What  do 
you  want? 

OHOBT.  Tve  come  tor  Punch  —  tlie  man  who  was  to  be 
hanged. 

PUNCH.  Oh!  there  he  is.    {PainU  fo  Hangnum)   Take  him 

away.  I  don't  want  him. 
GHOST.  Thank  you  —  much  obliged.  [Takes  Hangman, 
PUNCH.  Good-night.  {Crows)  ''Cock-a-doodle-doo.**  {Ghost 
disappears)  That  s  the  way  to  get  rid  of  the  Ghost.  WelU 
they  are  all  gone  now.  I've  settled  all  my  enemies,  so  Fm 
going  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet.  Good-night,  little  boys 
and  girk!  Good-night,  everybodyl  Good-nifi^t!  Good> 
night! 

THE  £ND 
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[Thcpe  ia  another  very  clever  arrangement  of  "Punch  and  Judy»"  issued 
by  Samuel  French,  New  York  and  London.  It  is  prepared  by  £•  T.  Bicbmood* 
Yxom  this,  I  am  given  permission  to  quote  the  following: 

The  first  requirement  of  the  performance  will  naturally  be  the  dromatis 
peraona.  These,  in  the  drama  as  usually  played,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Punch.  2.  Judy.  3.  The  Baby.  4.  The  Dog  Toby.  5.  The  Clown. 
«.  The  Policeman  (or  Beadle).  7.  The  Hangman.  8.  The  Doctor.  9.  The 
Ghost.  The  iicud  for  each  character  munt  be  carved  out  of  wood,  with  a 
tubular  cavity  in  the  neck  large  enough  to  admit  the  firat  joint  of  the  per- 
|Sotiiier*«  fovefinger.  Wooden  ami  and  Icffi  rnuit  next  be  prepared.  These 
need  only  extend  to  the  dbow  and  knee,  and  the  Baby  niO  raqiun  arms  odty. 
Appropriate  eostumet  mnst  next  be  maniifacftmed.  Mr.  Punch  will  have  the 
naoal  oooioal  hat,  and  Jndy  a  ftffled  oap  with  black  ribbons.  Hie  body  ef 
tmth,  figure  n  a  mere  bog;  juit  laife  enongli  to  admH^  tfafoqgli  aa  opcnmg 
behiiHl  the  hand  of  the  perfonner,  iHwoo  fonfiqger  ia  Ihraifc  mto  the  hoOoir  * 
of  the  neck,  and  the  thumb  and  second  finger  into  the  sleeve^  thereby  giving 
motion  to  the  arms. 

The  robot  of  the  various  characters  are  firmly  attached  to  the  respective 
lieads,  and  the  arms  glued  just  within  the  lower  part  of  the  sleeves.  By  slip- 
ping his  hand  therefore  within  the  robe,  his  forefinger  being  inserted  into  the 
hole  in  the  neck,  nnd  his  thumb  and  middle  finger  into  the  sleeves,  as  above 
mentioned,  the  performer  not  unly  ke<'p.s  the  robe  properly  distended,  but  IS 
able  to  impart  the  requisite  appearance  of  vitah'ty  to  the  figures. 

Having  described  the  characters,  it  next  becomes  neces-sary  to  say  a  few 
words  as  to  the  "stage"  whereon  they  perform.  Most  of  our  readers  will  be 
familiar  with  the  portable  theater  of  the  genuine  street  artists;  a  sentry-box- 
like wooden  framework  with  a  green  baize  cover  within  which  the  performer 
stands,  while  a  movable  shelf  in  front  of  him  supports  the  box  which  contaios 
the  puppets  and  other  "properties**  of  the  mimic  drama.  A  little  simple 
atage-caipentering  will  tnuMfoim  the  domeetie  dotheihoiio  hito  a  capftal 
PtandHmdJndly  theatv.  Some  lort  of  onmnuntal  htaatmak  or  bonier 
ihoold  be  tacked  all  immd  the  outer  edge  of  the  c>peninfr  hf  my  of  •  kind 
of  praoooiinnit  and  a  flBp  of  thin  boan^  throe  or  lour  iachei  in  widtl^  should 
be  nailed  horiaontal^  menm  from  ride  to  iid»  to  fotm  the  etage.  Hie  remain- 
dor  Aonld  he  eeverod  with  green  baiae,  tammy,  or  any  other  available  m»- 
lerinL  nndiing  to  the  ground.  The  stmctore  AoM  be  placed  againet  a  wall, 
or  windofw  cnrtaiiu  whkh  will  dose  iti  vmeuA  mdt,  and  fona  a  convement 
backgroowL 

Where  even  this  simple  amagement  is  deemed  too  eUboratOb  an  open  door 
with  a  slip  of  wood,  tacked  across  it  about  six  feet  from  the  floor,  and  a  table- 
OOVer  hanging  from  this  by  way  of  curtain,  will  serve  as  a  tolerable  makeshift. 

TTie  "properties"  of  the  drama  are  not  numerous.  They  coMist  of  a  gal- 
lows, a  couple  of  wooden  sticks  about  a  foot  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  an  instrument  imown  as  the  "squeaker,"  which  is  said  to  be 
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and  to  iwodooe  tlKNe  peonfiar  voeil  cfelf  in  wUi^  Mr.  Pta^  II 
oonaists  cf  a  ooaple  of  piaeei  irf  tin*  aach  alxml  an  Inch  «^ 
imd  thtee-quarCen  in  breadth.  Ihen^  which  aie  afightly  cnnwl  in  tha  diree- 
tion  <if  their  length,  are  laid  one  againat  the  other  (the  coooave  faoee  inwarda), 
with  a  jaeoe  of  tape  or  Oiina  ribbon*  of  the  aame  bieadth»  atietdied  tighti/ 
beiween  them*  and  the  whole  bound  finnify  together  with  timed.  Una  ia- 
atrument  is  placed  in  the  mouth,  and  ia  awerted  to  produce  the  Rooi-i-too>tK 
too!  and  otlier  eooentridtiea  of  the  Punch  language. 

It  is  customary  to  have  a  second  or  asnstant  dunnnan,  who  stands  outsit 
the  theater  and  forma  the  orcheatra*  for  which  purpose  he  is  supplied  with  a 
■et  of  Pandeui  pip^  and  a  drunip  or,  for  lack  of  thes^  with  the  best  substi- 
tutes available.  In  a  drawing-room,  some  obliging  young  lady  at  the  piano- 
forte will  generally  render  the  performance  independent  of  his  musical  aid. 
His  duty  is  to  converse  with  Mr.  Punch,  to  "draw  him  out,  "  to  elicit  his 
views  on  things  in  general,  and  his  own  dom^tic  arrangements  in  particular, 
and  last,  but  not  Iea.st,  by  judicious  repetition,  in  the  form  of  questions  Off 
Otherwise,  to  translate,  so  to  speak,  his  observations  to  the  aadienoe.l 
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I  remember  once  seeing  a  puppet  ahow — you  who  liave 
temd  "Finnocfaio"  recall  wiiat  a  puppet  is  —  in  a  little  stoie 
far  down-town  in  New  Yoric's  most  crowded  aection.  It  waa  a 
lon^,  bare  room,  unventilated — with  hard,  wooden  bendies 

running  crosswise  from  wall  to  wall.  A  crowded  stage  at  one 
end  was  dimly  lighted  by  gas  jets,  and  the  footb'ghts  threw 
strange  shadows  on  the  faces  and  figures  of  the  wooden  heroes 
and  heroines,  and  made  ghostlike  the  stiings  by  which  they 
were  worked.  The  owner  ol  these  puppets  earned  his  liveli- 
hood in  a  factory  by  day»  and  all  his  wages  went  into  his 
theater  by  night.  The  benches  were  but  haU  filled  with  lovers 
of  the  ancient  art  of  puppetry,  and  Signor  —  for  he  was  an 
Italian  —  was  having  a  struggle  to  meet  expenses. 

His  small  son,  Michael  Angelo,  helf^ed  in  the  show  business, 
but  whenever  he  had  spare  time  he  went  upstairs  —  where  the 
family  lived  —  and,  on  the  dining  table,  covered  with  a  dingy 
ved  doth*  the  dark-eyed  b<^  drew  pictures  and  dreamed  of  his 
ambition  to  be  an  artist  I  do  not  remember  whether  or  not 
he  drew  and  painted  scenes  of  mortal  combat,  such  as  filled 
the  stage  of  the  puppet  theater  below;  but  I  do  know  that  the 
tale  which  his  father  enacted,  part  after  part,  night  after  night, 
was  not  more  romantic  than  the  dreams  of  that  small  boy.  I 
remember  that  he  spoke  then  of  the  hope  of  someone  rescuing 
him  from  his  daily  chores*  and  whisking  him  away  to  Italy* 
where  he  might  draw  large  frescoes  for  churdies^  like  the  mas- 
ters of  old. 

Salvatore  Casdo  loved  his  puppets,  and  he  may  still  love 

them  for  all  I  know.  There  was  a  time  in  the  past  when  every 
country  honoured  these  inanimate  figiu^,  gaily  painted  and 
brightly  dressed.  Even  in  ancient  Egypt,  marionettes  have 
been  found  in  the  escavations,  reveahng  a  life  thousands  of 
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years  old.  Every  country  has  its  story  to  tell  of  puppet  shows 
and  showmen.  Mostly  they  were  popular  pastimes,  with  jug- 
glery and  dance  and  marveUoua  trickeiy,  and  they  used  to 
travel  the  oountiy  after  the  manner  of  Punch  and  Judy  long 
before  th^  became  atatitMiary  performances  in  a  roded  the- 
ater. An  interesting  volume  by  Helen  H.  Josephs,  called  **A 
Book  of  Marionettes  tells  the  history  of  these  strange  wooden 
creatures. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  know  the  curious  interest 
taken  in  marionettes  by  Maurice  Maeterlinckt  the  Belgian 
dramatist,  by  Gordon  Craig,  the  Mm  ol  Ellen  Teny.  Nor  doea 
it  matter  much  here  if  we  do  not  dwell  on  the  love  of  pni^pets 
shown  by  George  Sand,  the  French  novelist,  or  Anatole  France. 
Then,  too,  in  England,  puppets  have  been  championed  by 
Robert  lx)ui.s  Stevenson,  who  has  written  an  essay  about  them, 
**A  Penny  Plain  and  Two  Pence  Colored",  by  Arthur  Symons, 
the  poet,  and  Bernard  Shaw,  the  playwright.  Nor  does  it 
make  any  essential  difference  if  we  do  not  follow  the  interest 
in  puppet  shows  by  the  little  Theaters  of  the  country,  —  maniy 
of  which  have  attempted  the  revival  of  the  ancient  f onn  yery 
successfully. 

What  is  necessary  here  is  to  realize  that  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive puppet  showmen  at  present  is  Mr.  Tony  Sarg,  yes, 
the  same  Mr.  Sarg  who  illustrated  this  book.  He  has  an  al- 
most uncanny  way  of  making  his  wooden  friends  human.  He 
is  always  eiperimenting  how  to  inqwove  his  puppets,  and  no 
one  is  better  versed  than  he  in  the  vagaries  of  his  dolls.  He 
has  collected  a  large  variety  of  them  around  him  —  there  is 
no  artist  who  has  a  larger  assortment  of  toys. 

In  selecting  a  play  used  by  him,  I  feel  that  I  have  the  best 
example  of  puppet  revival.  !Mrs.  ^YiUiamson  has  worked  closely 
with  Mr.  Sarg,  and  has,  so  she  says,  invented  a  puppet  smile 
of  which  she  is  vastly  proud.  These  pullers  of  strings  are  oon- 
tinually  adding  to  thdr  trii^  and  when  plays  are  written  for 
marionettes,  stage  business  is  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  sharp- 
ening ingenuity.  To  balance  grace  w4th  grotesqueness  is  a 
difficult  thing,  to  deal  with  transformation  scenes  such  as  are 
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to  be  found  in  Thackeray's  '*The  Rose  and  the  Bing".  to  give 
VMlity  to  snake  channing»  oriental  dancing  and  jugglery  — 
merely  by  the  eoqwrt  puUing  of  strings  —  is  an  aooomplisli- 
ment  few  puppet  enthusiasts  possess.   Hence  it  is  that  Mr. 

Sarg  has  won  a  deserved  reputation.  Nothing  thwarts  him; 
he  asks  his  dramatists  to  introduce  strange  tricks  and  fancies 
into  their  plays.  Mrs.  Williamson  writes  that  though  her 
adaptation  of  "The  Three  Wishes"  is  based  on  Count  F. 
Pood's  venkm  ol  the  legend»  which  he  wrote  for  the  famous 
Fapa  Schmidt^s  Munich  puppet  theater,  she  lhas  put  in  much 
stage  business  for  the  especial  delight  of  Mr.  Sarg.^  In  other 
words  he  hkes  complex  jMippet  action.  And  for  that  reason 
he  is  anxious  to  give  an  arrangement  of  "Don  Quixote." 

He  drifted  into  the  piippc^t  life  through  his  love  for  toys. 
And  it  was  while  he  was  an  artist  in  London,  with  a  studio 
which  was  no  other  than  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  made  famous 
by  Charies  Dickens,  that  his  friend,  Dorothy  Neville,  who 
had  written  a  history  of  toys,  fired  his  imagination  for  pup- 
pets. So  you  may  say  that  this  friend  started  his  interest  in 
puppets,  just  as  his  grandparents  did,  who  loft  him  their  col- 
lection of  toys.  What  he  did  in  his  studio  made  London  ar- 
tistic Bohemia  hail  him  as  a  novel  puppet  showman.  And  so, 
when  he  came  to  New  York,  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames,  the  theater 
manager,  engaged  him  for  a  season  at  the  little  Theater,  where 
the  marionettes  made  their  professional  bow.  Since  whidi  time» 
Tony  Sarg*s  puppets  have  grown  to  be  a  yearly  expectancy 
in  New  York  City.  His  repertory  has  allowed  the  fairy  ele- 
ment to  dominate;  his  puppets  have  floated  in  the  air,  his  ani- 

'  Mr.  Hiirg  Yim  written  the  following  directions  wllitth  may  faalp  im  oadentandiss  tiM 
technicmJ  tiicks  introduced  into  "The  Throe  Wi«he«." 

ACTL  Tha  Fkiry  ia  wchided  in  the  tree,  with  itiinii  and  wire  ninntnt  up  tha  tn^ 
mbk,  and  faatenad  at  the  top,  out  of  sight;  another  string,  when  pulled,  releaaea  •  Iwia 
moufrh  r>i*^  of  tf^-bnrk  to  fall  down,  in  order  to  enable  the  fairy  U)  l«'ave  the  tree. 

ACT  II.  MATgaret  has  a  tiny  loop  fixed  to  her  noee;  through  this  a  stnng  loads  right 
IbIo  a  poalMt  of  In-  apron,  whara  Ua  oooeealed  tbe  wqineii  wUdt  Inter  Bppmt  on  her 

Thf  saxi'Vie^f,  which  appear  suddenly  in  the  empty  plate  on  the  table,  are  lot  clown 
during  the  Qaahea  oi  lightning;  they  hang  on  a  string,  and  they  diaajppear  the  way  they 
oome. 

NOIC.  TIm  faiiy'a  Mr  ooneiale  entin»ly  of  aoft  flowii«  material,  whh  ool^ 
enepl  hand  and  bnDila  lliif  fhree  her  torelsr  giaoe  whte  elw  ioals  ia  midair. 
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mah  have  moved  humouiously  near  to  the  real  thiiig»  his  ho- 
.man  beings  have  gone  through  suipriaing  tianafofniatknia. 
Sudi  novelty  has  attracted  not  only  the  jroung  but  the  old  to 
his  entertainments,  so  that  there  is  truth  in  his  advertisement 

that  his  plays  are  "for  children  from  six  to  sixty.** 

Such  an  eager  artist  as  Mr.  Sarg,  with  the  dominant  enthu- 
sia.sm  of  a  boy  about  him,  is  always  adapting  —  out  of  the 
past  —  some  of  the  folk  art  which  used  to  delight  the  young 
and  old  in  days  gone  by.  For  the  moving  picture  he  has  just 
C9imp]eted  a  form  of  animated  silhouette*  based  on  ancient 
Qiinese  Shadowgraphs*  or,  as  the  Frendh  called  them»  after 
they  had  been  perfected  under  the  enthusiastic  hand  of  Le- 
mcrcier  de  Neuville,  Ombres  Franqaises.  At  the  famous  Pari- 
sian restaurant,  Chat  Noir,  these  plays  —  so  lovingly  described 
by  Anatole  France,  —  attained  a  delicacy  of  colour  which  sug- 
gested their  future  p>ossibilities.  And  Mr.  Saig  has  gone  back 
to  these  sources  for  his  inspiration. 

Thus»  with  his  puppets  —  and  his  puppet  theater  which  be 
IB  devifling  so  that  boys  and  girls  may  have  one  to  play  with — 
and  his  shadow  pictures  —  he  is  doing  much  for  the  revival 
of  an  ancient  art.  How  I  wish  he  would  silhouette  Thack- 
eray's poem,  *'A  Tragic  Story",  commencing 

''There  lived  a  sage  in  days  of  yore. 

And  he  a  handsome  pig- tail  wore; 
But  wondered  muc  h  and  sorrowed  more 
Because  it  hung  behind  him.*' 

With  all  the  novel  devices  wliich  spring  to  life  in  his  studio, 
there  is  no  better  companion  for  entertainment  than  !Mr.  Sarg. 
It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  concoct  a  puppet  play  with  him.  But 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  have  him,  with  his  facile  brush  and 
pen,  to  decorate  this  book. 
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THE  THREE  WISHES 

A  PLAY  FOR  MARIONETTES  IN  TWO  ACTS 

Bt  HAMILTON  Q.  WILUAMSON 
In  ooujunctiou  with  Tony  Sarg 


Chataeters 


Martin»  a  Wood-cutter 
UfABOABBT,  ik»  WoodrCutUr^B  Wife 
Cabpab.  a  Friendlif  NeigMwur 

A  Fairy 
A  Rabbit 
A  DoQ 


ConwaatT,  1921,  bt  Hamii/tok  Q.  Wiujamsun 


THE  THB££  WISi 
ACT  I 


0D% 


A  iDood  scene y  showing  village  in  background.  Discover  a  Rab- 
bit sitting  on  tree  stump  near  big  oak  tree. 

RiVBBiT.  On  tree  etump,  eating,  lieteningy  moping  ears,  ete^  etc,; 
finally  jumpe  qff  tree  dump  and  goes  off  etage. 

TWO  BUTTBBFLIS8*  Fly  ocroes  stage;  finally  setSe  an  UtUe  MU 
and  jlij  of  when  Htd  appears, 

A  BIRD.  Circles  round  trees  and  is  still  flying  when  Martin  en- 
ters; then  they  fly  off, 

MAKTiN.  With  axe  in  hand.  He  stops  a  moment,  watches  the 
Bird,  then  goes  up  to  the  oak  tree.  He  looks  up.  Then  he  lifts 
axe  far  enough  to  spit  in  hand.  He  spits,  Bcdses  axe  for  blow. 
Drape  axe  and  shakes  head  Hredly,  He  turns  ramid,  and  sits 
an  tree  stump,  and  begins  to  shake  his  head  tn  deepair.  His 
head  drops  quite  law, 

RABBIT.  Appears  from  behind  the  tree,  plays  a  hit  in  front  of 
tree,  and  is  suddenly  discovered  by  Martin. 

MARTIN  {beating  the  floor  with  his  hand),  Pss  —  s  —  Ps  — 
erPs  

BABBIT.  Jumps  round  and  starts  flirting  with  Martin, 

UABTDX.  PftS  —  8  —  Pss  —  Pi  —  8  

RABBIT.  Dodges  hMnd  the  tree, 

MARTIN.   Rises  carefully  and  steps  gently  up  to  tree  as  if  ready  to 

catch  Rabbit. 

R.VBBIT.  Ad  soon  as  Martin  reaches  tree,  runs  behind  tree  up 
to  his  hole. 

MAxns,  Changes  to  back  etage;  suddenly  dieeoeere  Babbit  and 

gieeedutse, 
BABBIT.  Dieappears  in  hole, 

MABTDI  {Knede  down  and  triee  to  puU  RaiibU  ouL  He  reaches 
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deeper  and  deeper ^  and  suddenly  pulls  out  his  hand  with  a  cry). 
Ah —  The  beggar  bit  me!  {He  waika  back  to  oak  tree  and, 
after  spitting  in  handy  once  more  he  ringe  and  chope) 
Tun^B  **A(A  du  Ueber  AugueHn.** 

''Oh,  I  got  a  tree  to  chop! 
Tm  to  chop!  l>eetocfaopl 
Okl  I  got  a  tree  to  diop^ 
Tree  to  chop  downl 

"It  will  heat  my  oven  hot. 
Oven  hot,  oven  hot. 
It  will  heat  my  oven  hot. 
Bake 

VOICE  (inside  the  tree).  Martin!  (Martin  gazes  about,  lietenSp 
then  lifts  axe)  Martin ! 

MARTIN  (peering  ofound).  Maigaret!  It  can't  be  wife  Mar- 
garet Nothervoioet  Too  early  for  dinner.  Idieamedit* 
[He  i^Ukisaxe. 

VOICE.  Martin. 

MARTIN  (lowering  his  axe  and  looking  around).  Hey  there! 

Who's  calling? 
VOICE.  I'm  in  the  tree! 

MABTiN  (looking  up).  Where?  I  don't  see  you.  Come  down! 

voiCB.  I'm  inside  the  tree!  I  can't  get  out. 

MABTiN.  Inside  the  tree?  Nonsense! 

VOICE.  Listen,  Mitftin.  Fm  a  hary,  an  unfoittmate  faiiy. 

MARTIN.  A  fairy!  Bah!  I  don't  believe  that! 

VOICE.  It's  true!    I'm  Zimberimbimba.    Imprisoned  in  this 

tree  for  a  hundred  years! 
MABTIN  (laughing).  And  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese! 
VOICB.  Don't  make  fun  of  me,  Martin!    It's  true.    Let  me 

out.  The  tree  is  hbUow.  Cut  a  hole  in  the  bark. 
MABTDf.  How  do  I  know  you're  not  the  two-homed  devfl  him- 

sdf,  waiting  to  pop  out  and  catch  me! 
VOICE.  I'll  stick  my  hand  through  this  Uttle  hole  where  a 

branch  has  fallen  out.  See? 
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MARTIN  (looks  up  and  then  vdoUcs  round  to  look  ai  the  little  hand) . 
Tliegr  say  the  devil  has  claws,  and  it's  a  piiik  little  hand.  It 
must  be  a  young  lady  fauy.  (JValks  5odb)  Wdl,  out  you 
oome.  [He  spUs  and  ihen  chops, 

VOICE.  Don't  cut  too  deep,  Martin.  You  might  hurt  me. 
Just  one  stroke  more. 

MABTiN.  Ay!  Ay!  {He  gives  final  blow,  bark  falls,  Fairy  ap- 
pears, Martin  drops  on  his  knees)  Wonderful  lady!  —  I 
never  saw  a  iaiiy  before !  —  Don't  hurt  me !   Don't  hann  me! 

FAm^.  Hann  you!  I  shall  leward  you.  Oh  —  how  good  to 
see  the  sun  after  a  hundred  years  of  darimess!  Tell  me, 
how  do  I  look?  I  used  to  be  extremely  pretty. 

MAKTiN,  Beautiful!  And  very  young  looking  for  your  age.  • 

FAIRY.  What  a  relief!  You  see,  when  I  was  quite  a  young 
girl»  not  a  day  over  eight  hundred,  an  old  dwarf,  —  a  sor- 
ceter» — wanted  to  many  me.  He  was  hideous,  so,  of  course* 
I  refused.  He  flew  into  a  rage»  and  shut  me  in  this  tree  for 
a  hundred  years.  The  time  is  up»  to-day,  and  you*Te  set 
me  free!  (Hi,  how  can  I  thank  you?  MQiat  would  you  like 
as  a  reward? 

MARTIN.  I  don't  know  what  to  ask.  Ma'am.  My  brain  is 
spinning  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage. 

FAiBT.  I  know  what  to  give  you,  Martin!  Something  splen- 
did I  Three  wonderful  wishes!  Here  is  a  ring.  Whoever 
wean  it  may  have  three  wishes  come  true. 

ICABTIN  {UHdng  ihs  ring).  Oh,  thank  you,  Ifiss — Ma*am. 
Thank  you! 

FAiBY.  But  only  three!  So,  be  careful  what  you  wLsh  for. 
It's  easy  to  waste  wishes,  but  if  you  choose  wisely,  you're 
made  for  life.  {She  sails  away)  Choose  wisely,  Martin, 
wisely  —  wisely! 

iiABinN  (fottowing  fairy  with  his  syss:  (hen  suddenly  bsaUny  his 
head).  Wake  up»  Martini  No,  na  I  am  awake!  Thefe's 
the  oak.  Here's  my  aie  —  and  here's  the  m^*  It's  all  true! 
Oh,  you  precious  ring!  Oh,  you  beautiful  fairy!  I'm  a 
made  man !  I  wish  —  careful!  No  careless  wishes!  I'll  con- 
suit  wife  Margaret,  first,  and  then  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
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lawyer,  before  I  wish  at  all.  How  lucky  I  ami  Jimminy 
Cricket!  I  could  jump  lor  joy!  {He  tings  to  tuns  ef  "Aeh 
du  Usbsr  AugusHn): 

Hip  —  ey!  Hip --o  Hip!  Hurray! 
Hip!  Hurrah!  Hip!  Hunay! 

[And  ssnis  — jumping, 

CURTAIN 

t 

ACT  u  ; 

Interior  of  MaHin's  home. 

Discover  Margarei,  dozing.  Bird  begins  to  sing.  Dog  wakens 
and  harks. 

MARGARET  {wokens).  Here,  you  Fritz!  Frits!  Leave  old 
Draggle-tail  alone.  (She  whistles)  WiU  you  stop  barking 
stamps),  and  be  a  good  dog?  (Friis  shakse  ksa£^  Don't 
you  love  your  nustiesB?  {FnSs  siis  up)  Oh!  Oh!  (FrUa 
JUrts  on  hind  legs)  Come  here,  Frite!  (Fribs  rune  about  ^ 
barking;  finally  sits  opposite  Margaret)  You  hungry,  Fritz? 
(Fritz  nods)  You  want  some  meat?  {Fritz  nods)  Well, ' 
you  won't  get  it!  There's  no  meat  in  this  house.  {Fritz  puts 
head  down)  Poor  master  means  poc^  dog.  We  get  potatoes, 
monungHHOon-and-night.  Nothing  but  potatoes  1  I  for- 
get what  meat  smeUs  like.  Dear  oUl  fMts,  eom  Am/  Hcp» 
hep!  [BhepatsFfiJbCshsadandmsios9afu9saosrdog.  Music 
of  "AugusHne**  is  heard.  The  Dog  hsgine  io  hark. 

MARGARET  {Ustcns).  What*s  that?  {The  Bird  begins  to  sing;  the 
Dog  barks)  Stop  your  noise!  Stop  it.  I  hear  something.  It 
can't  be  Martin.  Not  this  early!  It  sounds  like  Martin.  It 
is  Martin. 

IIABIIK  (app0arMi|r  at  window,  still  singing  ^^Hip-a-HusrasD* 
Halloo  —  there!  Ha,  ha,  pig»-joul  for  me  —  oomed  beef! 
Where's  the  butdier — call  the  butdber!  Ho — ho — ha  — 

MARGARET.  \Miat  ails  the  man,  home  so  early!  [Dog  barks, 
jumping  near  entrance. 
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UAserai  (htmhles  in  and  while  picking  kimself  up).  When  luck 
oomes  into  a  house,  it  tumbles  in  «t  the  door,  and  I've 
proved  it*  (Dog  barks  ones,  MarHn  sisps  on  eftotr)  Mar* 
gaiet,  drop  me  a  curtsey.  Fm  as  grand  a  man  as  the  I>uke» 

or  I  will  be.  (Dog  barks  again)  We've  done  with  poverty. 
{Dog  barks)  We've  done  with  potatoes.  {Dog  barks)  Throw 
them  to  the  neighbours'  pigs.  I'm  drunk  with  joy!  (Dog 
barks)    Be  quiet — Fritz.    (Martin  jumps  down  and  hicks 


:  MABOABBi  (sobbing).  Drunk! 
ScABTDT.  Hold  your  whoop,  woman,  and  lode  here.  Look! 
[He  holds  ovi  ring, 

XL\UGAUET.  Oh  ii,  a  ring!  Is  it  gold? 

MARTIN.  Aye,  and  more!    (Leaning  forward,  and  whispering) 

A  beautiful  lady  gave  it  to  me! 
MABQABBT.  I  don't  believe  it!    Wliat  lady  would  be  giving 

you  a  ring?  You,  who  look  like  the  latter  end  (tf  an  old 

goat!  [8its  down.  ^ 
luanN.CHold  your  tongue.J  A  faiiy  gave  it  to  me! 
MABOABvr  (angered).  A  fairy!  Really  a  fairy? 
MARTIN.  rU  tell  you  all  about  it.   (He  walks  over  behind  Mar- 

gareCs  chair)  I  let  her  out  of  a  tree. 
MAROABET.  What! 

MARTIN.  Look  at  it  again!  (Margairet  gases)  [It's  enchanted. 

It's  a  wishing  ring! 
MABOABBT.  Oh-h-h — no! 
MABTIN.  Three  wishes,  she  says  

MARGARET.  Do  you  believe  it,  Martin?  Do  you  really  bdieve 

it?  Let's  try  it  now.  Let's  wish  that  

MARTIN  (interrupting).  Hush,  woman,  —  don't  pop  a  wish  out 

like  that.  —  Look,  there's  something  written  in  the  ring. 
MABOABivr.  What  does  it  say? 
MABinK  (reading). 


''Just  three  wishes  small  or  grand 

Come  true  if  Fm  on  your  hand; 
When  wishing,  choose  with  greatest  care, 
*  For  wasted  wishes  bring  deq;Mur!" 
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BCARGARBT*  Oh'h,  Martin,  iiow  shall  we  ever  know  wiiat  to 
ask? 

1CABTIN«  I'm  going  to  the  schoolnuuter  and  the  doctor  aiid  the 
lawyer,  and  find  out  what  are  the  three  grandnt  thingi  a 

man  can  set  his  heart  on. 
MARGARET.  Go  —  do  it  now! 
MARTIN  (starts  walking  away),  1*11  go  right  away. 
MARGARET.  Wait  —  Martin.  Somebody  might  steal  the  lingl 

{Martin  turns)  Leave  it  here  —  leave  it  with  me. 
ICABTIN.  Women  aie  light-headed  creatures.  Hiey  mean  well 

—  hutl  

MABOABBT  {tnUfTU'pting) .  Leave  that  ring  with  me! 

MARTIN  (goes  up  to  Margaret,  and  gives  ring).  Mind  you  — 

It's  a  sacred  charge,  Miirgaret.    Mind>  you  don't —  {A 

knock)   WTio  would  that  be  now? 
MABQA&£T.  Neighbour  Cas|;Mur,  most  likely.  I  promised  him 

a  cup  o*  ale! 

MABnN.  Caqwl  He's  the  biggest  tattle-tale  in  the  pariah! 
Don't  breathe  a  word  o'  the  ring  to  him*  or  we  couldn't  shut 

the  door  for  the  neighbours*  noses  in  the  cradL.  Come  in» 

Caspar. 

CASPAR.  Good  morning,  Mistress  Margaret  and  nei^^hbour 
Martin.  (He  siepg  forward)  Did  you  think  you'd  rest  a 
spell?  You're  home  early  t 

MABXiN.  Yes.  Caspar*  it  strode  me  that  wood-choi^ping  is  no 
trade  for  a  man  of  my  intdlect»  so  I  dropped  my  aae  and 
came  home.  You'd  eicaae  me  now.  Fve  busbeas  to  ai* 

tend  to. 

CASPAR.  Business?  WTiat  might  it  be? 

MARTIN.  Importwt  business.   Too  deep  lor  a  phun»  simple 

man  like  you. 
CASPAB.  Two  heads  are  fetter  than  one. 
1IAB33N.  That's  why  I'm  going  to  consult  the  Duke.  (ffsAcnot) 

Good-day  to  yat  [Hs  Ufuw,   Caspat  riU  on  iMa,  Mat' 

garet  walks  over  and  sits  down, 
CA8P.\R.  Consult  the  Duke!  -r  Has  the  man  birds  in  ixis  brain,  ^ 

Margaret? 
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MARGARET.  Maybe  lie  has  and  maybe  he  hasn't.  Strange 
things  have  hai^Moed  this  day — Master  Casparl  Tm  fit 
to  jump  out  of  my  skin  with  joy! 

GABPAB  Qmgking).  H^en  jump  bade  mto  a  handsomer  one. 

iiABGABBT.  What's  that  you  say? 

CASPAR.  Margaret,  a  secret,  unshared,  burdens  the  heart.  \He 

puU  his  arm  round  Margaret. 
MARGARET.  It*s  no  use!  I  won't  tell  you. 
CASPAR.  Flease,  Margaret!  I  wouldn't  tell  a  aouL 
MABQABKr.  Will  you  promise*  Caspar? 
GASPAB.  I  promise. 

KABGABBT.  It's  such  good  new8»  I  can*t  keep  it. 

CASPAR.  Out  with  it! 

MARGARET  (holding  out  her  hand).  Caspar,  look  at  this  ring. 

It's  a  fairy  gift  —  Three  Wishes. 
CASPAR.  Oh,  what  luck!   What  hue  luck  to  drink  to!   (He  looks 

ahoui  and  smacks  his  lipt)  Rare  luck  to  drink  to!!  (Smacks 

his  Hps  again)  I'm  your  fri^d,  Margaret  — Diink  to  your 

luck  any  day.  Don't  foiget  that.  Your  old  friend  Caspar! 
MABOABBT.  Ill  be  the  finest  la^  in  the  vilhfel 
CASPAit.  And  me  her  best  friend! 
MARGARET.  I'll  have  a  coach.  ' 
CASPAR.  And  me  riding  in  it. 
MABGABET.  And  horses. 
CABPAB.  And  me  behind  them. 
MABOABBV.  Ill  have  grand  dinnefli. 
CABPAB.  Ill  oome  to  them.  I  will  that. 
MARGARET  (gets  up).  Oh,  Caspar,  I'm  that  excited.  (She 

dances  to  other  chair)    I  don't  know  what  to  wish. 
CASPAR.  Gets  up  from  table,  walks  to  dresser,  and  looks  abotU 

Jor  mug;  upsets  some  plates. 
MARGARET.  What  are  you  lookiug  for?  (Caspar  upsets  dMss) 

Clumsy! 

CASPAR  (hms  to  Margardf  —  turns  Ms  head  dbou£).  Where  are^ 
the  mugs? 

MARGARET.  Why,  don't  you  know,  —  upstairs  in  the  cupboard 
is  a  full  mug  waiting  for  you ! 
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CASPAR.  Ah,  upstairs.    (Walks  up  the  steps  humming  song. 

Looks  into  cupboard)   I  can*t  see  a  mug. 
IfABGABFT.  Way  back,  Caspar!  It's  a  full  mug. 
CASPAR  (puts  kds  hand  in  and  reaches).  My»  idiat  a  leaohl 

(Ptdls  Old  mug)  Wdl,  here's  good  hick»  and  loag  Uve  the 

fairy!   (Starts  going  doum  the  stepe^  singing.   Tuns:  **Qrad 

aus  dem  Wirtshaus**) 

"Here's  to  your  good  healths 
Full  is  the  ale  cup. 
Poverty  turns  to  wealth, 
Joy  bubbles  up.** 

(Goes  on  humming,  till  he  sits  dawn)   Weil,  Maigo^  heie's 
wishing  you  three  fine  meals  a  day  and  a  stomach  to  wel- 
come them  all.  [He  drinks, 
MABOARST.  Slowly  man,  slowly.  That  ale*s  worth  tasting. 

CASPAR  {gulping  and  couching  and  wJieezing),  Ali-li  —  it  Li 
that! 

MARGARET.  You  drink  too  fast.   It's  no  compliment. 

GA8PAB  (hiccoughs).  Ah  —  hie  —  he.  That  came  as  wefeome 
as  a  mouse  to  a  cat's  party.  Makes  me  feel  fine.  Fine, 
Margaret!  Fi  —  (hut)  —  ne.  Whm  shall  I  put  the  mug? 

iiABOABBT.  Put  it  on  the  shdl  in  the  next  room.  [Exit  Caspar, 

CASPAR  (off  stage).  Fine,  Margo,  fine. 
(Sings  melody,  "  Lauterbach  **) 

''Sauerkraut,  sausages,  butter  and  biraadf 
Good  ale  that  goes  to  your  head. 
So  stamp  on  your  troubles. 

Kick  care  out  the  door 

And  dance  with  your  neighbour  instead.*' 

(Bs  is  standing  in  front  of  Margaret) 

**So  pick  up  your  petticoats,  oome  and  daooe. 
Hop  lightly  and  join  in  \he  song* 
In  cheering  up  others 
You  dieer  up  yourself. 
And  the  man  who  lives  gaily  lives  long.** 
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{He  throws  hU  head  back  and  laughs  long)  Ho  —  ho  —  ha  — 

ha  [  —  and  sits  on  Margarei^s  lap. 
MAROABTBT.  Get  ttp>  Ca^Mur,  —  howdaieyou! 
CASRAB  {Ml  ktuffhing).  Say,  Maigo^  ^dieii  you  get  your  three 

wishes,  life  wOI  be  cme  song  and  dance.  Come  on»  Maigo^ 

let's  dance!   [He  gets  up  and  dances,  joined  later  by  Margaret. 

Dance  voitk  encore^  if  necessary,  Margaret  falls  exhausted  into 

chair. 

CAaPAB  {Stretches  exhausted  on  table.     He  yawns,  stretches  legs 

and  arms,  and  then  sUa  up).  Do  you  know*  Margaiet*  what 

I  feel  like  nouf 
MABOABBT.  I  suppose  youH  be  saying  another  cxxp  of  ale! 
CABPAB.  No,  no  —  let  us  have  some  sausages. 
MARGARET.  It's  SO  long  siiico  I*ve  Uuited  sausages,  I'd  not 

know  one  if  it  bowed  to  me. 
CASPAR  (getting  off  table).  Yes —    {Turns  mmd)  Sausagefl* 

nioe»  crisp,  crackling,  brown  sausages. 
VABGABET.  Siszling  in  the  pan. 
TASPAB.  Brown  and  bursting!  Oh  —  oh! 
KABOABKr.  Oh.  I  wish  we  had  some  sausages —now!  [FUuk 

of  lightning,  thunder,   Margaret  and  Caspar  faU  flat  on  floor 

in  terror.   Sausages  are  on  the  table. 
CASPAR  {raising  his  head  in  terror).  Are  you  alive? 
liABGABET   I  don't  know,  —  are  you? 
GASPAB.  What  happened?  —  It  was  like  a  flash  of  lightning! 
MABOABBT.  What  would  lightning  be  doing  on  a  fair  day? 
CABPAB.  It  left  a  pleasant  smdl  behind  it»  thou^.  Sn^now. 

{Thsy  hath  sniff)   If  I  told  you  what  my  noee  says,  you*d 

laugh.   {She  sniffs)   It  says,  sausages! 
MARGARET.  It  docs  smcU  like  sausages,  new  fried! 
CASPAR.  It's  stronger  this  side.    {He  rises  slowly,  looks  down  Ol 

sausages)  Look!  It's  your  wi&h  come  true! 
HABOABET.  Where?  [Getting  up. 
CABPAB.  T1ieie»  as  I  am  alive*  a  i^teful  of  sausages! 
MABOABBT  (sobhing).  Oh  —  bh!  Sausages!! 
CABPAB.  Hush — hush»  woman.  It*8  no  sorrow.  It*s  a  bless- 
ing. 
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MARGARET.  It's  a  wish  come  true.  Martin  will  beat  me.  One 
wish  gone  out  of  the  ring.   Oh  —  oh  —  oh ! 

CAftPAB  (melHng  mxuaages).  Nothing  is  wrong  with  these  sau- 
sages. Tfafly'ie  good  to  eat!  (Afofyord  It's  true  — 
you  nu£^t  have  wished  for  a  cart-k>ad.  Martin  couldn't 
have  got  mad  at  lhaU  Let's  sit  down  and  eat  the  diah 

*  clean  and  not  tell  him  a  word  about  it.  He*ll  think 
the  fairy  cheated  him.  They're  deceitful  things,  those 
fairies! 

itABOAR£T.  Well,  I  don't  Want  a  beating.  Sit  down*  eat  quick 

and  we'll  stuff  

DOG.  JRtiits  oorm  «<a^  loworvb  entrance  door  and  barke, 
ICABGABBT.  Be  quiet,  Ertta!  —  Ok,  he  hears  Martin. .  (Mar^ 

IftaV  wnee  is  heard  outside)    Hell  be  as  mad  as  murder. 

{Caspar  get  up  and  begins  walking  off  stage)  Stop,  Cas- 
.  par,  —  I  won  t  take  all  the  blame  alone  1    It  was  your 

fault! 

CASPAB.  I  think  I  left  my  cap  outside.  [Exit  Caspar, 
MABOABirr.  Come  back,  you  coward!    [Dog .  enierSf  barking 
and  jumping,  MarHn  foUowe.  Margaret  is  sMing  on  Ift^ 

MARTIN.  It's  all  settled  in  the  wisest  waj^  We're  to  have  — 
What's  that  smell?  {Looks  at  Margaret)  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  you,  Margaret?  {Looks  ai  sausages)  Sausages! 
Where'd  they  come  from? 

iCABOAnsr.  It  was  all  Caspar's  fault!  It  was.  He  sang  and 
danced,  and  addled  niy  brain!  His  mouth  watered  for  sau- 
sages. .  Before  I  knew  it  I  was  wishing  for  them!  —  woroo  — 
woroo! 

MARTIN.  You  wislied  for  sausages  and  you  had  the  ring? 

MARG.uiET  (sobbing).  I  forgot  all  about  tlie  ring. 

MARTIN  {walking  (mf  to  Margaret)    So  you've  wasted  a  faiiy 

wish.  I'll  show  you!  Take  that  and  that!    [Beats  her, 
HABOARET.  Help,  CaflpaT — help,  Caspar!  [Caspar  appears  a 

moment,  hut  immediateig  runs  away  as  Martin  continues  Ids 

heating, 

BiABTiN.  Take  that  —  I'll  teach  you  to  be  wasting  wishes!  — 
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The  Thkke  Wishes 
Act  IF. 

Martin.  —  "Gripes.  I  wish  they  were  growing  to  the  end  of 
your  no«iel ! !  " 
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Yfhae^s  the  lingp.-^Give  me  back  that  ring!  Margarst 
hands  hack  ring  to  Marim)  Only  two  wishes  left  in  it  now. 
CripeSr  X  coul<i  hite  my  thumbs  off!  « 

CASPAR  {reappearing  .  Be  quiet,  Martin,  two  wishes  are  enough 
for  a  simple,  quiet  man  like  you!  Be  sensible.  Sit  down 
with  us  and  eat  the  sausages. 

MABOABET.  Do,  Martin*  —  they  taste  like  a  salted  rainbow! 

ICABTIN.  What,  eat  sausages  with  you!  —  You,  who  have 
wasted  a  wish  between  you!!  Cnpes,  I  wish  th^  were  grow- 
mg  to  the  end  of  your  nose!!!  (Fla^  of  ligldning,  Martin 
faUg  flai,  Margofti  faUs  an  UMe  and  Caspar  ossr  hack  of 
chair)   What  was  that? 

CA8PAR.  Another  wish  come  true!  It's  a  rough  way  the  fairies 
have. 

MABTiN  (getting  up).  Another  wishl  What  wish? 

CA8PAB.  That  the  sausages  were  giown  on  Maigaret's  nose. 

ifASVDf.  What  do  you  mean? 

ifABOABBT.  It*s  truo — it's  truo!   T1iey*fe  grown  ,to  me  as 

fast  as  the  tail  to  a  cat.    Oh-h-h!    I*m  a  mined  woman. 

Look  —  look ! 

UARTiN.  They  can't  be  grown  to  you.  Caqw!  Pull  them 
off! 

CA8PAB  {touching  them).  Aw!  They're  hot  —  they  burnt  me. 
KABGABBT.  Oh  —  oh  —  I  am  a  mined  woman! 
CA8PAB  {ktughing  inwardiy}.    Never  mind.    It's  not  every 
woman  who  can  nibble  her  own  nose  for  breakfast!  [Bs 

laughs. 

MARTIN.  Stop  laughing.  I  tell  you  —  stop!  Two  wishes  gone! 
Two  —  aw,  what  good's  the  third.  What  good  to  be  rich 
like  the  Duke  with  that  beside  me  for  a  wife!  {He  points  to 
Margaret)  Look  at  her  —  look!  An  elephant  with  his  nose 
in  cutl  pi^er.  (Caspar  gkss  suppreued  laughter.)  Stop 
swinging  them*  I  say!  I  can't  bear  it!  Tliia  ring  has 
brought  nothing  but  torment.  By  magic  they  came  and  by 
magic  they  must  go.  I  wish  the  sausages  were  off  Mar- 
garet's nose!  [Thunder  and  lightning.  Martin,  Margaret  and 
Caspar  fall  io  the  floor.  The  Fairy  appeare. 
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VAIBT.  So  all  three  wishes  came  to  naught! 

You  know  I  rather  thou^t  they  wouliL 
For  idle  longing  never  brings 
To  wiae  or  foolish  any  good. 

If  fcxils  could  have  the  things  they  wi^, 
By  wishing  what  they  wanted  to, 
Imagine  what  a  snarl  the  world 
Would  be  in,  —  in  a  day  or  two. 
And  wise  folks,  when  th^  want  a  thing* 

^  Don't  need  the  fairies'  h^  a  bit; 

'  They  just  make  sure  they  want  it  fintt 

V  Then  go  ahead  and  work  for  it! 

CUETAIN 


» 
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ABOUT  THE  TOYMAKEB  OF  NUIl£MB£RG 

Some  day  I  hoi)e  Mr.  Strong  will  write  his  recollections  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  his  step-grandfather.  As  a  small  boy, 
he  spent  some  time  at  Vailima»  in  the  Samoan  Islands,  and  under 
Stevenson's  guidance  did  some  of  his  lessons.  I  find,  in  Steven- 
ami's  Letters,  constant  lelerence  to  the  boy,  passBges  descriptive 
of  Austin's  playmates  among  the  dusky  Samoans,  who  used  to 
make  him  native  musical  instruments  to  play  on.  I  also  find , 
in  one  letter,  Stevenson's  reference  to  English  history  which 
he  and  the  hoy  were  reading  together,  and  Stevenson's  debating 
whether  or  not  he  should  write  a  history  better  suited  to  the 
lad*s  understanding.  What  a  pity  we  have  not  such  a  book 
from  the  pen  of  the  great  writer! 

There  were  no  unusual  circumstances  attendant  on  the. 
writing  of  **The  Toymaker  of  Nuremberg."  It  is  just  such  a 
play  as  one  with  a  quaint  imagination  would  conceive,  with 
atmo^here  ddUghtf ally  suggested  in  Mr.  Sarg*s  colour  frontis- 
piece. 

All  of  Mr.  Strong's  dramas  are  tinctured  with  unusual  at- 
mosphere —  "The  Little  Father  of  the  Wi]deme8s'%  "The 
IlrumsofOude",  '*Bip  Van  Winkle",  and  his  version  of  Madame 
Bostand's'^The  Good  Little  Devfl."  Then  he  wrote**  Bunny" 

—  the  story  of  a  second  hand  book-dealer,  "The  ThrtH.^  Wise 
Fools",  and  now  he  hiis  just  finished  "The  Three  Candles." 
I  recall  one  story  he  told  me,  about  a  play  of  his;  it  has  no  con- 
nection with  "The  Toymaker  of  Nuremberg",  but  it  revealed 
to  me — whea  he  toki  it — and  a  spirited  laoonteur  he  can  be 
^his  own  ddicate  sense ol  humour,  and  a  quaintneas  similar  to 
J.  M.  Barrie,  author  of  **Peter  Pan." 

Mr.  Strong's  "Drums  of  Oude"  was  given  in  London  as  a 
one-act  curtain  piece,  on  the  same  program  with  a  longer 
Banie  play;  Mr.  Barrie  had  consented  to  this.  So»  the  next 
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time  Mr.  Strong  went  to  London,  he  thou^t  it  was  only  due 
tbat  he  call  on  Mr.  Barrk  at  hb  home,  overlooking  Kensing- 
ton Gardens — made  more  famous  than  ever  as  the  residence 
of  Peter  Pan,  Wendy  and  John.  And  here  is  wbtm  Mr* 

Strong^s  story  begins. 

"I  reached  the  gate  opening  onto  a  path  which  led  directly 
to  Mr.  Barriers  front  door.  Nanna,  the  big  dog,  was  there  to 
greet  me;  she  preceded  rnc  up  the  gravel  walk,  and  herself  gave 
a  lusty  ring  to  the  dot)r-l>ell.  Mr.  Barrie  answered  the  im- 
perative call.    After  we  had  greeted  each  other,  I  said, 

**  *Mr.  Barrie,  I  have  just  been  sorely  disa})pointed.  Coming 
through  Kensington  Gardens  just  now,  I  met  a  duck.' 

***Pray  tell  mc',  I  asked  him,  'where  does  Mr.  Barrie  live?' 

***Mr.  Barrie?*  questioned  my  web-footed  acquaintance, 
*Mr.  Barrie?    I  don't  know  any  such  person.* 

'Don't  you  know  Mr.  Barrie?*  I  exclaimed  —  'tiie  author 
of  "Peter  Pan"?' 

"  'Peter  Pan?*  repUed  the  stupid  duck,  'what  is  that'? 

"  'Peter  Pan  —  you  don't  know  who  the  boy  is  that  never 
grew  up?' 

"  'No',  insisted  the  duck. 

'^•And  Wendy  and  John'? 

"  'No',  snapped  the  duck." 

Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Barrie,  Mr.  Strong  demanded:  **Tell 
me,  why  is  there  such  ignorance  in  Kensington  Gardens,  whidi 
became  Peter  Pan's  home  after  he  fell  out    his  penunb?*' 

Mr.  Barrie  listened  seriously  to  thb  tale^  but  there  was  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye — just  as  th^  is  a  twinkle  in  Us  writings, 
mixed  up  with  the  sentiment  and  gentleness.  Here  were  two 
quaint  writers  crossing  swords,  and  Barrie  was  not  to  be  outdone. 

*'Tell  me^  Mr.  Strong,"  he  said,  *'did  you  notice  whether  the 
duck  you  spoke  to  had  a  red  Inll  or  a  yellow  one.  ^* 

**Why,  a  yellow  one,  of  course",  asserted  Mr.  Strong. 

Whereupon  Barrie  exclaimed  jubilantly, 

**rve  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  ducks  that  have 
ydlow  bilb.   So,  how  could  they  know  about  me  or  Peter  Pan !  *' 

It  is  good  to  meet  grown-ups  who  are  as  eager  as  this  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  moment,  and  I  am  printing  Mr. 
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Strong's  play  just  because  it  takes  an  incident  in  the  histoiy  of 
togrland^ — the  onslaaght  of  the  Teddy  Bear  upon  nuneiy 
bkYoaTt    and  makes  it  a  play  delicate  in  tone  and  veiy  channing 

to  see  on  the  stage,  when  it  was  produced  by  the  American 
theater  manager,  Charles  Prohman. 
As  a  matter  of  record*  I  give  the  following: 

THE  TOYMAKER  OF  NUREMBERG 

GARRICK  THEATER 
NEW  YORK 
November  25,  1907 


CAST 


The  Sentry 
The  Street  Clbaneb 
The  Boy  . 
The  Boy's  Friend 
Tbb  Sbbobamt 
Thb  Pokt  .    .  • 
Trb  Gm  .    .  . 
The  Lamplighter 
The  Toyal\ker  . 
The  Mother  . 
The  E&iPLOYSB  • 
The  Cook  .    .  . 
Tbb  Coaghbcak  • 
Tm  CusBK    .  . 
The  Strangeb 
The  Driver   .  . 

Tbb  CnnjiBBif 


The  Soldiers 

Tbb  Citizenb 


Archibald  Rosamund 
William  Borhtel 
Leo  Herbert  White 
Edward  Morrisaey 
Carl  Ahrendt 
Frank  Sheridan 
Consuelo  Bafley 
Grant  Mitchell 
W.  J.  Fer^nison 
Mathilde  Cottrelly 
Fnmk  Wunderke 
Rosa  Cooke 
William  Bechtel 
Grant  Mitchell 
Harrison  Armstrong 
Archibald  Rosamund 
Misses  Farrin^on  and  Hackett 
and  Master  Hackett 
f  Messrs.  Cuyler,  Redstone, 
\    Lehvinne.  Daly  and  Bell 
Miniifiii  Syendggn  Marie 
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A  PLAY  IN  TBREE  ACTS  AND  TWO  SCENES 
Bt  AUSTIN  STBONG 
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lor  Ibe  right  to  perform  "  Th«>  Toymaker  of  Nuremberg**  flMHt 
Mthor,  ctn  U  ibe  publiabcn.  Little^  Blows  k  Caapiagr. 
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The  Sentry. 
The  Street  Cleanbb. 
Tub  S£bg£ant. 
Thb  Bor. 
Thb  Girl. 
Trio  Mothbb. 
TuE  Lamplightml 
The  Employer. 
The  Stranger. 
Thb  Boy's  f'BUEND. 
Thb  Pobt. 
Thb  CmuoBm. 
Thb  Souuebs. 
The  Toymakxb. 
The  Clerk. 
The  Cook. 
Thb  Dbxveb. 
Thb  Coacbmak. 

Synopaii 

ScENB.  Laid  in  Nuremberg.  Tub.  PrewnL 
Act  I.   Scene  L    Outside  the  Walled  Garden. 

Scene  IL   The  Toymaker'e. 
Act  IL  Inside  the  Walled  Garden. 
Act  in.   The  Toymaker^e  again. 
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TH£  TOYMAKER  OF  NUBEMBEBG 

ACT  I 

ScBNB  I 

OtOside  the  Walled  Garden 

The  ettriain  rites  on  Ihe  etreet  auteide  the  Walled  Ontrden  qf 
Bert  KronfMl,   A  sentry-box  to  rigid  and  a  soldier  slandiing  in 

ii  on  duty.    A  street  lampy  not  lighted^  in  in  front  of  hini»^ 

The  time  is  late  afternoon^  the  close  of  a  summer  day^  and  the 
etage  is  suffused  with  orange  and  hrovm  lights.  The  wall  is  a 
fretwork  of  shadows  from,  the  light  through  the  leaves  above. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  and  bMnd  him  an  Officer.  The  Sentry  pre- 
eentsarmsasAeyjHueouL  To  ihe  Uft  are  an  Qffieer  and  Soldier: 
to  <^  right  a  Street  Cleaner.  A  Woman  teUh  a  basket  enters  and 
throws  leaves  into  Street  Cleaner  s  wheelbarrow.  Then  an  old 
German  pushes  in  a  wheelbarrow.  He  carries  a  broom.  Tie  com- 
mences to  sweep  up  ihe  dead  leaves.  Children  laugh  ai  Street 
Cleaner.  Some  Children  and  Citizens  pass,  all  oabnly,  sedately, 
JSinier  a  Oiri  with  a  smatter  Boy  and  QirL  The  snudl  Boy  stares 
ctihe  Sentry — is  jerked  aUmg,  The  Oiri  swishes  her  ekirt  away 
from  ihe  Street  Cleaner,  The  stage  hseomee  empty  for  a  space, 
leaving  the  Street  Cleaner  and  tlie  Sentry,  Enter  at  hft  the  Boy, 
a  heaUhy-looking  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  inih  him  is 
his  friendt  Paid.  They  carry  an  empty  barrel  between  them.  The 
Boy  is  feverish  with  suppressed  exdlemeat.  Hie  friend  locks  up 
at  him  with  true  boyish  hero-worship, 

9BM  aor  (aeids  to  Pond,  as  ihey  haU  wUh  the  harrd  ewinymg  be- 
iween  Uiea),  1b  that  our  aentiy,  Paul? 

PAUL  (peering  at  the  sentry-box,  and  shading  his  eyes  jviih  his 
hand).  No  —  no  —  take  care?  I  don't  know  tliis  one  I 
Wait  till  the  guard  is  changed.    Ours  will  come  then! 

TBB  BOY.  I  will  aee  her  this  time  —  Oh*  Paul,  my  heart  beats 
80  fasti 
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PAUL.   Take  long  breaths! 

wsasm  CLBANKB  {yieks  up  hamm)*  Eh!  YfhaH  ate  you  bogra 

doing  with  that  band? 
PAUL.  Please  —  we  are  —  we  are  

BTTREET  CLEANER.    Ah!   There's  niLichief  here!    {Putting  bar^ 

row  down)    Exphiin,  please! 
THE  BOT.    I  am  the  Toymaker's  son.  Street  Cleaner  —  and 

refuse  to  explain  to  you  or  to  anyone. 
STREET  cbBANEB.   The  Toymaker's  son!  You  are  his  son! 

Umph!  Then  it  is  all  li^t  There  can  be  no  mMrhief. 

How  is  your  good  father,  child? 
TiiE  BOii#  Well  —  I  thank  you.  Street  Cleaner. 
STREET  CLEANER  {hobbling  off  and  muttering).    The  Toymaker's 

son  —  um  —  the  Toymaker's  son!  No  —  there  is  no  mis- 
chief here  —  the  Toymaker's  son! 

[The  lads  watch  him  exii. 
THE  BOT  {itruffn^ng  uiA  ihs  end     (he  barrd^.  I  can't  wait» 

Paul,  —  I  must  begin! 
PAUL.    No,  no  —  this  sentry  we  don't  know,  —  and  he  might 

report  us!    Wait  till  the  guard  changes  and  our  friend  sentiy 

comes.    {Music  and  drum)    Ssh  —  here  they  are  now. 

[Enter  a  squad  oj  Soldiers,    They  change  guard  with  miiitary 

abruptnu8»  kamng  another  Senbry  in  ih»  box.   Then  the  squad 

passes  out  as  U  earns, 
mwrnxTBY  {gruffly).  Hullo  —  you  boys  here  again? 

[The  two  Boys  run  up  to  him  sagerly  —  sM  carrying  the  empty 

barrel  between  them, 
PAUL.   Oh,  Herr  Sentiy,  may  we  play  again  to  the  young  lady 

in  there? 

[Poinis  at  the  wall. 
OBNTBT.  Ha!  Ha!  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  aoldier  spoiling 
spoM  Nay,  my  ladsy  do  what  you  please  —  and  HI  stand 

watch  for  you. 

THE  BOY  {dropping  the  barrel  and  putting  out  his  hand).  Herr 
Sentry  —  you  have  indeed  been  truly  kind  to  us  — 
[The  barrel  faUs  on  Paulas  toe. 

PAUL.  Ouch! 
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THE  BOY  {to  Sentry).  and  we  tbaok  you  from  our  liearL 

[Paul  goe$  iol^of  barrel. 
8BNTBT  (puiting  mA  a  whiU  gloved  hand;  grufy),  Spdoen  like 

Foyal^,  Comrade!  Yoa'd  betUr  hurry  —  the  sun's  lut 

going  down. 

[The  Lads  run  to  the  rear  and  put  the  barrel  against  the  wall. 
The  Boy  ^its  on  it  and  Paul  kneels  below  on  the  ground,  looking 
up  at  him.  The  Boy  takes  otU  the  pieceg  oj  a  fttUe  Jrom  kU 
diieere  foekeU^  and  puts  them  together. 
PAUL.  I  wonder  if  it  will  be  a  rose  or  a  tulq>  you  will  get  this 
time,  David? 

IBS  BOT.   I  am  playing  for  the  sight  of  her  face.   I've  ^y  seen 

her  in  church!    Ali,  wHl  she  come  —  Paul! 
PAUL.    Yes,  I  tell  you  —  if  you  keep  on  playing.  YouVe 

always  stopped  playing  when  the  flower's  been  thrown  over  — 

satisfied  with  that.  But  now  keep  aa.  playing  qfl»9  and  she'll 

be  sure  to  oomel  *  . 

ram  bot.  You  thfaik  so? 
PAUL.  I  know  it. 

THE  BOY.  Ah! 

BE^JTRY.    Good  luck,  Comradc! 

THE  BOT  {whispering).  How  my  heart  beats,  Paul. 

PAUL.   It  will  pass. 

[The  Bay  eU$  on  Ihe  barrel  and  begine  on  hie  JbUe  to  play  a 
quaint,  ead  lUUe  loee  tune.  It  is  played  wUh  great  beauty  and 
tendemeee.  He  plays  some  time,  tolbti  the  Sentry  Ihumpe  the 
ground  with  hiis  gun. 

eoENTRY.   Take  care,  Comrade!   Here  come  the  Poet  and 
Sergeant  Strumpf ! 

[Music,  The  Boy  stops,  hides  his  fliuie,  and  remains  seated  on 
hie  barreL  Enter  then  the  Sergeant,  a  veteran  with  one  leg,  one 
(srm,oneeye.  BeieeoeeredwUhmedale.  WiA  him  is  hie  old 

friend,  ihe  Tragedian,  in  a  long  cloak  and  high  hat.  They 

walk  arm  in  arm.  The  Sergeant,  hobbling  with  abruptness  — 
the  Poet  irith  languid,  affected  ease  and  magnificent  manner. 
The  Sentry  salutes  the  Sergeant  by  presenting  arms.  They 
enter  quarrelling. 
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POET.    Well,  HeiT  Sergeant  —  History  tells  us  — 

8EBGEANT.   Damn  your  hi  story,  sir  —  I  was  there !  (Saluting  — 

as  they  pass ^ and  halting  when  he  S0$a  the  Boy)   Ah — Boy! 

[The  Bay  jumps  off  the  haarrd  and  removes  his  hat  reepeetftdijf. 
THB  BOY.  Herr  Sergeant  Strumpf !  Herr  Von  Stanfenbadi! 

[The  Poet  takes  off  his  hat  wUh  pompous  magnificence  and  boufs 

flatly. 

POET.  Boy  —  we  seek  thy  father  —  The  Master  of  the  Art 
of  Toys.    Is  he  at  home? 

[Paul  walks  bekindf  to  below  the  Poet,  with  the  Sentry  between 
Mm  and  Poet. 

THSBO^  Yes  —  Herr  Staulenbach — and  he  ia  waiting  far 
you  —  his  dear  friends. 

[The  Poet  puis  hat  on. 
BEROKANT  (to  Poet).    Wellspoken!    (To  the  Boy)    But  what 
do  you  here,  Boy,  at  this  time  of  day?   You  should  be  at 
home  preparing  for  bed! 

[Paul  has  sneaked  up  behind  the  Tragedian  and  puUed  at  his 
cloak.  The  latter  bends  pompoudy  down.  Pasd  whispers  in 
hts  ear. 

PAUL  {in  a  whisper).    He  waits  his  love  lady! 

POET  {at  once  with  great  air  of  intrigue).  Trust  in  me,  sir.  {Sentry 

watches  and  mniles.    Then  aUmd)   Come,  Sergeant  Strumpf, 

let  us  on  our  peaceful  way. 
BBBOSAMT.  No^  my  friend  —  I  would  listen  to  this  lad's  ei- 

plaaation. 

POBT.  Gome  —  and  I  will  tell  you.  Sergeant.  {Boy  takes  Ike 
flute  from  Sergeant.   Crossing  left,  he  drags  him  rduetanUy  off) 

You  see  —  his  schoolmaster,  Herr  Rose,  has  asked  him  to 
study  the  effects  of- the  setting  sun  

SBBQEANT.    Oh ! 

FORT  {turns  to  Boy  and  winks).  In  fact,  the  great  mystery  of 
our  German  twili^t.  Observation  in  the  youthful  brain  and 
«yel  That,  you  must  see^  Herr  Sergeant*  is  the  secret  of 
our  modem  education. 

[The  Sergeant  hobbles  off.  Tlie  Poet,  turning,  winks  at  Paul. 
Exeunt  both. 
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snmnr.  Whevl  That's  wliat  I  caU ''D^loiiuugr/' 
PAUL.  He's  our  friend.   (ToJBoy)  Now  begin  again. 
[Fhde.    The  Boy  plays  again.    The  Seniry  paee$  righi  ami 

left  twicey  then  returns  to  hu  box.  Paidy  sitting  on  the  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  barreU  hugs  his  knees  and  looks  up  ai  the  Boy 
with  the  deep  admiration  of  youth.  The  Boy  plays  the  little 
loss  air  mth  real  tendemeee  —  Ats  eifee  directed  above  him  on 
the  toaU.  A  lofffe  red  rose  on  a  hne  stalk  ie  thrown  from  the 
ciher  Me  cf  the  waU,  faHing  in  frond  ef  the  Bo^ft  elope  pUnff' 
ing  and  goee  to  pieh  it  up, 
PAUL.  No  —  no!  Don't  stop!  Keep  on  playing,  —  she'll  come 
if  you  do! 

THE  BOY  (toith  emotion  in  hie  voice).  But  the  rose,  Paul  —  the 
rase. 

PAUL  (running  and  picking  up  ike  ms).  Not  till  you've  plagred 

herheie!  Huny  ^it  wiHbe  toolate! 
sn  BOT  (^vtting  ihe  fhtte  to  hie  Upe  isdik  a  eatik  in  hie  (rsoA). 

Paul  —  My  heart  beats  so  fast! 
PAUL.    Then  blow!    Make  haste  —  or  she'll  be  in  the  house. 
THE  BOY  {about  to  play  when  he  puis  the  flute  doum).    Oh  no  — 

1  couldn't  meet  her,  Paul  —  I  couldn't  actually  meet  her! 
PAUI*.   Blow  —  Oh,  blow ! 
tmwsft  (fntorrar).  Iwill— » 

WHOi  a  gaep.  Flute.  The  Bag  beguu,  and  the  eiif  ie  s«ry 

jerky,  toohhly,  and  weak,  hut,  as  he  goee  an,  he  wame  to  and 

ii  becomes  pare  and  liquid  again.  He  plays  for  some  moments, 
PAUL  {his  ear  to  the  wall).    I  hear  something — don't  stop! 

Stand  up  on  the  barrel  —  she's  condng! 

{The  tune  wobbles  for  a  mommt,  as  the  Boy,  with  Paid*e  help, 

gete  up  an  the  barreL  Hie  back  it  to  audienee  ae  he  piage, 

toaking  up  at  ihe  top  of  ihs  wtUL 
TBM  BOT  (stopping  a  moment  ^fiercely).    Hold  my  legs! 

[Paid  puis  his  arms  round  the  Boy's  legs.    The  Boy  plays  on. 

Then  the  top  of  a  ladder  is  seen  against  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 

And,  slowly  and  shyly,  a  young  maiden  with  dark  brown  hair 

pomes  to  view;  ehe  peeps  timidly  over  the  wall,  sees  iheBog^  giaee 

a  frightened  gaept  and  dieappeare. 
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THE  BOT  (stopping  kU  miimb).  Ah»  don't  ff> — please  —  don't 
go! 

PAUL  (in  a  hoar»  whisper).   Blow  —  you  fool  —  blow! 

[The  Boy  plays  again.  The  Qirl  returns  and  looks  over, 
THE  BOY  {stopping  abruptly).    Oh,  please  don't  go  /way! 

Please  —  (A  frightened  pause)    How  do  you  do? 

[Paul  smiles;  looks  at  Sentry  who  faces  front, 
THB  oiBL  (tn  o  frightened  tMsper,  hardlif  audiHe),  How  do 

you  do! 

[Another  pause.  She  makes  a  mosemeni  to  fp  down  agauL 

THE  BOY.   Please  —  oh,  please  —  don't  go  away!   I  saw  you 

in  church  yesterday  —  (Pause)    Do  you  like  church? 
THE  GIRL.   Ye-es  —  {She  looks  —  Paul  smiles  —  the  Sentry 

nods)  Good-bye! 
IBB  BOY.   Not  BO  —  no  —  pkase  —  one  moment*  (Befeildiy 

seardiesfor  a  topie)  Do  you  like  dogs? 

[Paul  Olid  ihe  Sentry  Ueten  again, 
THE  GIRL.  Ye-es. 

[Paul  and  the  Sentry  smile, 
THE  BOY.    Oh,  Fm  so  glad  —  I  have  —  at  least  my  father  — 

has  a  dog  —  he's  a  fine  dog  —  a  dachahundl  My  names 

David  —  what  is  yours? 
THB  GiBi*.  Hesta. 
THB  BOT  (wUk  amoftbn).  Hesta! 
THBGiBL.  I  tibank  you  for  your  music  —  David. 

[Paul  and  the  Sentry  are  pleaded. 
THE  BOY.   Thank  you  —  for  thanking  me,  I  mean  —  I  —  you! 
THE  GIRL.    Did  you  always  get  my  flowers  —  David? 

[Paid  puis  the  flowers  behind  his  back.   The  Sentry  leans 

forward. 

THB  BOT.  Yes  —  see.   (Puts  his  hand  in  his  Uouse  and  brings 
out  a  hwwh  of  withered  flowers)  Here  tliey  are^  all»  eveiy 

one  —  Hesta! 

THE  GIRL  (untb  tenderness).   Oh!   (Then  demurely)   You  like 

flowers? 

TBS  BOT.  Not  really — only  these  —  only  the  ones  you  gave 
me. 
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[Pvi$  flowert  ba^.  The  OtH  mUM  and  tunu  mooy;  so  don 
Ike  Sentry. 

THE  GIRL.    You  play  so  well. 

THE  BOY.    Oh,  if  I  could  only  talk  as  I  play.    I  want  to  tell 
you  so  much  —  I  have  told  it  all  to  you  ever  so  many  times 
on  my  flute.    It  ocmies  so  euqr  on  my  flute  —  wliat  flounds 
80  awkward  on  my  lips. 
[Fond  and  ike  Senire  ttUL 

TBB  mou  David  —  what  does  your  music  say? 

THE  BOY.    It  says  —  it  says  —  I  think  you  are  the  nicest  girl 
in  Nuremberg! 

[Paul  and  the  Sentry  again  look  at  her, 
THE  GIRL  {abashed).  Oh! 

[Sinks  slowly  out  of  sight. 
THSBOT.  No  —  no  —  I  didn't  mean  tliat'-'iileaae.  I  meant  — 

(As  sAe  comes  up  again  toith  dovmeast  eyes)   Now  please  don't 

go  away  —  I  meant  —  in  all  tbe  workL 
THE  GIRL.    Oh,  that's  worse. 

[Paid  and  the  Sentry  smile.  / 
THE  BOY.   Please  —  Hesta  —  listen  to  what  my  music  says. 

(Plays  an  hisfiidSt  hMsig  at  her.  She  looks  straigkL  at  kim. 

He  sUrps — otid  in  a  note  cf  tenderness)  Can't  yon — un- 
derstand? 

TBE  GIRL  (in  ike  same  lone).   Yes,  I  do  —  (Pasd  and  the  Seniry 

smile)  no,  no  —  I  me^in,  of  course  I  don't. 
TH  i:  BOY.    Please  say  you  do  

TH£  GIRL.     I  do! 
VBM  BOT,  Oh  

THBGiBL.   I  think  it's  wrong  — 
9BSB0T.  Ohno  —  c^nol 

[Hers  the  Lamplighter  comes  in.   The  Owl  drops  behind  the 

wall.  He  is  a  sleepy  peasant y  who  goes  to  the  lamp  and  lights  it. 
The  lovers  watch  him  in  terror.  He  falls  asleep  —  leaning  on 
his  lighUng-stick.  The  Sentry  leans  out  and  pokes  him  unth 
his  bayonsl.  The  LampUghier  wakens  wiih  a  start  and  hurries 
qf—nai  naUeing  anyUnng*  The  Sentry  follows  km,  looking 
alDaeid. 
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BOT.  Frttiikm  Hesta?  — 
[2*^0  CM  comes  up. 

THE  QiRL.   Your  lather  is  Herr  Budel*  is  he  notf  The  Toy- 
maker! 

THE  BOY.   Oh,  yes!    {Proudly)   He  makes  the  most  beautiful 

dolls  in  the  world  I 
THE  GIRL.   And  you  — 

THB  BOT  (sHU  more  proudly).    I  paint  the  eyelaaheB  on 
the  dolla — wluch  talm  quite  a  steady  hand*  I  can  tdi 

yottf 

THE  GIRL.    You  pamt  the  eyelashes  on  the  dolls  —  oh,  how 
difficult! 

TH£  BOT  {provdly).   My  father  says  I  am  an  artist. 

THE  GIRL.   I'm  sure  of  it!   I  would  so  love  to  meet  your  father 

—  I  have  always  heard  that  he  is  the  best  loved  maa  m 

Nuremberg. 

THE  BOT  (])foiid/^).  Yes-— and  Fm  his  soul  May  I  bring  him 

to  see  you? 
THE  GIRL.    Oh,  yes  —  please! 
THE  BOY.    And  Nebuchadnezzar? 
THE  GiBL  (jmzsded).  Nebuchadnessar? 
THE  BOT.  Yes — our  dog. 
THBGiBL.  Gk  —  please  —  yes! 

THE  BBNTRT  (mtere,  hanging  hh  gun  OH  Ike  ffrowtid  and  wkUper* 

ing).    The  guarti  is  coming  —  hurry.  Comrade! 
THE  GIRL.    What  was  that? 
THE  BOY.    Nothing  —  Good-bye! 
THE  GiBL  (looking  at  him),  Good-byel 

[A  pause. 
THE  BOT  {rduekmily).  Good-bye! 
THE  GIBL.  Good-bye! 

[NeUker  moves, 
THE  BOY  {putting  up  his  hand).    Good-bye  —  Hesta! 
THE  GIRL  (reaching  down  her  hand).    Good-bye  —  David. 
THE  BOT  {holding  ii).   Please,  may  I  kiss  your  hand? 
THE  GiBito  Oh*  no!  (He  does  so)  There  —  you'Te  done  it! 
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THB  B07  (tenderly),   God  Mess  you! 

[The  Girl  disappears  wiihoid  a  word. 
THE  BOY  (in  agony).   Oh,  please  —  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you ! 

T  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you  

ZH£  oiBL  (shyly,  peeping  over  the  wall),  Ot  oouxae  I  under* 

stood! 

TBM  BOT  (JbeuUdered  and  damd).  UndeiBlood — wbsl  do  yoa 

mean  —  undmlood  what? 
TBE  OIBL  {slowly  and  tenderly).  What  your  muaic  meantt 

David. 

[Disappears  in  a  flash. 
THE  BOY  (in  rapture).  Oh! 

[Triea  to  climb  the  wall  ^  ike  barrel  uptetSf  and  he  tumldee 

down  wHk  a  eraeh  into  the  arm  cf  Pand, 
PAX7L  (foDaeid  —  efierhdping  to  pkk  km  up)»  Are  you  hurt* 

Dfliyid,  —  oh,  are  you  hurt? 
THE  BOY  (Joyously).    No,  no!   Of  course  I'm  not  hurt!  Gomel 

Let's  go  and  tell  my  father. 

[M-usic,  Enter  the  Guard  from  left,  the  Sergeant  carrying  an 
old'faehioned  lantern.  In  step  to  his  music,  the  Boy  comes  down 
to  them,  etiU  playing.  Paid  foiUnee,  dragging  the  band.  The 
Ouard  mardiea  off.   The  Boy  faU$  into  etep  and  mareheet 

gaily  playing  behind  them with  hie  faee  towards  the  waU 

which  is  almost  lost  in  darkness,  Paul  shoulders  the  barrel  and 
Jails  into  step.   All  exeunt. 

SND  OF  8GBNB  I 

Scene  II 

The  Togmakef^e. 

A  most  iconderful  room  • —  tall  and  narrow.  A  high  bow- 
window  ai  rear,  through  which  one  sees  the  top  of  a  high  tower  and 
the  enantujue  face  qf  a  clock  —  only  V,  VI,  and  VII  o*doek  being 
vieible.  The  great  handa  mooe  akwly  by^  at  etated  iniervala. 
The  windoufe  are  leaded  with  diamond^aped  panes,  A  door  to 
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Uftt  loiA  Iwo  Meps  leading  uptoU^  and  a  woodm  raSing  an  mUm 
Mb,   a  wiodm  hakony  at  rights  taUed,   Eniranee  of  figki. 

The  how-window  alcove  at  rear.  Each  window  has  a  window- 
seaty  with  worn  and  threadbare  nirtains  of  grey-vermillion.  Table 
at  rear  on  which  is  a  big  lamp  with  a  green  shade.  The  table  it 
fiUed  with  paU  of  paint  —  and  a  sort  of  easd  on  which  the  Toy- 
maker  piaeee  eoeJk  doU  ae  he  painte  iL  There  ie  another  table 
wUk  o  lamp  and  a  emaU  earpenier  hendi, 

8heke$  Hne  the  rear  watte,  on  wkkk  are  doBe*  heade,  maeke, 
wooden  soldiers,  jumping- jacks,  etc.  Models  of  old-fashioned 
ships  hang  from  the  ceiling;  also  a  huge  pantomime  mask  of  a 
gianif  now  dusty  and  shabby  with  age.  Pictures  are  on  the  waUe; 
aUo  a  eonnc  oartoon  and  a  eeriee  ef  mailer  picturee  idling  a  funny 
eUjry, 

Evening,  Bath  lampe  are  Ughted.   The  eartam  goes  upanAe 

pealing  of  the  dnmee  of  Nwremberg,  withauL    The  tioek  ehrikee 

five.  The  Toymaker  is  seen  sitting  at  the  rear  table,  putting  doUe 
heads  on  with  infinite  care.  He  is  dressed  in  a  long,  light  blue 
blouse,  covered  loith  every  conceivable  colour  of  dried  paint,  where 
he  has  wiped  his  brushes.  The  Toymaker  is  a  tiny,  wistful  old 
with  a  high,  baM  head  and  eurpntedfUnstfuleyee.  He  wean 
enamiaue  iorioiee-^hell  epeetadee  at  the  end  qf  hie  noee  when  he 
warke.  Be  works  as^he  heed  U  hegond  Iffe,  The  Mmee  grow 
fainter,  A  eane  and  picture  are  on  a  tMr. 

And  the  aiuiience  hear  him  breathlessly,  softly,  whistling  a 
simple  child  song.  He  stops  rchen  his  xjoork  gets  difficidt.  Then 
he  begins  again  with  renewed  vigour  when  the  difficulty  is  aver- 
oome.  It  is  more  like  a  wheeze  than  a  whistle.  A  timid  knock 
is  heard  at  the  door.  The  Topfnaker,  lost  to  the  woHd,  tMeUes  and 
works  an.  Thedoaropene  andiwaUttleQiris  eomeintmciherin^ 
aneoenematterBoy.  They  come  and  siandwOhhaeks to  andienee^ 
dose  to  the  Toymaker,  and  uxUch  him  ux)rk  with  the  profound 
attention  of  childhood. 

FIHST  CHILD  {after  a  long  pause).  Please,  Herr  Toymaker,  we 
have  come  to  see  how  the  dolls  are  born!  (The  Toymaker 
turns  and  stares  at  them  with  his  brush  in  the  air,  a  doU,'  titadied 
in  his  other  hand, — aUthetMlewhis^ingkieliUleair,  Apauee) 
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Pfeaae*  Herr  Toymaker,  we  have  oome  to  see  how  doUa  aie 
bom.  You  told  ub  we  could! 
TBB  TOTicAKEB  (wUh  mystery,  08  he  hoilds  the  deXL  up) .  You  bave 

to  see  how  the  dolls  are  born!  Watch!    (The  CMUren  of 
once  sit  down  and  look  up  at  him)    This  is  a  lady  —  she  is 
almost  ready  to  love  her  little  mama! 
[Coniimies  whistling, 
wtasrr  child.  laa't  abe  finished  yet? 

TBB  ToniAKHB  (mofv  mifeterunulliy)*  Nol  yet!  I  bave  to  ^ve 
her  a  beart  before  abe  can  lovei 

[ConHnues  wkMing, 
FIRST  CHILD.   How  do  you  give  her  a  heart,  Herr  Toy- 
maker? 

THE  TOYMAKEB.   Ssst!   To  give  her  a  heart  is  very  difficult! 

A  dip  of  my  hand  and  It  is  very  difficult — watch!  (Picks 

up  a  Hide  red  paper  heart)  Here  ia  the,beart»  aee  —  I  init  it 
(42o0««o)  inside  ibis  little  don  —  so — and — now  abe  is  bom* 
[Holde  it  up.  The  door  opens  and  a  eery  pretty  woman  ef  fifty 
enters.  She  stands  and  smiles  at  the  group,  half  hidden  off 
right. 

FIRST  CHILD.   May  we  have  her,  please?  —  Herr  Toymaker?  ' 

TOTICAKEB  (flustered).  Oh!  —  Oh!  Ob>  no  —  I  am  sorry  — 
ibis  lady  and  all  these  other  ladies  are  for  little  children  like 
you  in  America!  Sometimes  I  wonder  bow  my  Utile  people 
fare  out  over  there.  If  tbeir  hands  and  eyes  and  arms  and 
legs  are  pulled  off!  The  outside  world  is  a  hard  place!  (be- 
<xmes  lost  in  thought)  —  a  hard  place! 

THE  BOY  {crying,  half  rising).    Boo-hoo!    I  want  ze  dolly! 

TOYMAKER  (frightened).  Please  —  please!  Tm  sorry!  {Picks 
up  a  Jaek-dn'thsAm  and  lets  U  off.  It  jumps  three  feet  in  the 
air.  The  ChUdren  eeream  and  gei  up)  Hml  Fve  got  ibis 
for  you  —  see!  • 

FIRST  CHILD.   Has  it  got  a  heart,  too,  Herr  Toymaker? 

TOYMAKER.  A  heart!  No,  he  couldn*t  do  what  he  does  if  he 
had! 

THE  BOY..  Boo-hoo  —  I  wants  ze  dolly! 
[The  litUe  Boy  keepe  on  crying  UU  he  yeU  the  doU;  then  lamgke. 
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TOYMAJKER.   Hush  —  sssh!  —  here  —  take  her,   quick  —  and 

run  away  before  I  change  my  mind  or  my  wife  sees  me. 

[Qioea  Jack  to  the  Qvrip  naming  to  Iks  door,  and  doll  to  tlm  Bo^. 
cmTMEW.  Thank  you,  Herr  Toymaker! 
TOTiiAKBB.  Be  good  to  her— alw  is  alive  ^  she  is  bom  ~  bier 

heart  is  very  new  —  it  might  break!  Good-bye! 
CHILDREN.    Good-bye,  Herr  Toy  maker! 

[Exeunt  down  left.    He  stands  waving  to  them*    He  takes  off 

ku  spectacles  —  toipes  them  —  and,   beginning   to  whiaUe 

eagerlif  again,  he  trots  back  to  his  toble  and  is  aboul  to  sil» 
WRAJJ  BUDBL  {slsndy).  Abraham! 
TonciinE  (omeoms  wi^  gmU).  Ok,  is  that  you,  Emma! 
FBAU  BUDEL  (going  towards  him,  sternly).  Yes,  it's  "me  Emma**! 

Why  did  you  give  away  that  good  doll?    It's  worth  one  mark! 

Can  I  never  stop  you?   How  can  we  live  if  you  give  away 

everything  you  make! 
ToncAXXB.   Please,  the  little  fellow,  he  wanted  it,  —  he  said 

be  wanted  itl  When  a  child  criesy  —  (iooii»  of  Am*)  Emma,  we 

don't  like  to  bear  a  child's  cry  !r-cb  we?  And  you — please — 

you  mustn't  scold  on  our  wedding-day.  [SUs. 
FRAU  BUDEL  (coming  to  him,  and  putting  her  arms  about  him, 

with  tenderness  in  her  voice).   Oh,  Abraham*  please  —  please 

try  and  be  wise. 
TOYMAKER  (nodding  hie  head).   I'll  tiy. 

[Qoes  back  to  work^ 
FRAU  BUDEL.  Ycs — you  must  (ctomm)  because  we  have  beard 

this  rumour —  (Toymaksr  is  inisrested)  — how  in  America  — 

ill  Kansas  City  —  dolls  are  going  out  of  fasiuoii,  and  these 

fur  bears  are  what  the  children  like  more. 
TOYMAKEB  (rises  and  goes  up,  stopping  work).  Yes,  these  Teddy 

Bears!   Pooh — (comes  back)  it's  nonsense  —  A  child'a  a 

child — and  a  doll  —  well — is  a  doll! 

[Crosses  IrfL 

WRAXJ  BUDEL.  I  kuow,  but,  Afarahsm,  it's  all  tbe  more  Teasoii 

why  you  should  not  give  away  your  dolls,  but  try  and  save 
your  money.    It's  a  warning  to  you! 
TOTMAKEB.  Yea,  Emmal 
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w&AJJ  BUDXL.  Tlua  b  our  wedding-day,  Abnliam.  (She  tiU. 
To  him)  We*Ye  been  married  all  these  yean  — all  these 
years  —  and  if  we  had  saved  our  money  we  wouldn't  have 
be€ii  so  poor  now,  nor  would  you  have  to  work  on  a  salaiy 
for  this  American  firm. 

TOfTMAXSB.   Yes,  Fm  a  spendthrift. 

RA.X7  BUDKU  And  theie's  our  aon  David*  — you  don't  want 
him  to  run  away»ite  our  first  lx^<—Adolph»  —  did  —  do  you? 

ToniAXEB.  No!  Adolph — how  long  has  he  been  away 
now? 

FRAU  BUDEL.    Twenty  years!    Our  first  boy  —  Oh,  Abraham, 

not  a  line,  not  a  letter  for  such  a  long  time! 
TOTlCAKBB  {consolin^y  patHng  her  dhoMar).   Only  four  years 

ago,  Emma!  He  was  in — was  in — was  in — oh,  yes  — 

Col-o-rado  S  —  SpiiniEBt 
TBAXJ  Btn>EL.   I  only  ask  you  —  dear  Abraham — to  be  care- 
ful —  be  a  little  more  selfish  —  think  of  yourself  —  and  me  — 

and  David.    The  world  is  not  what  it  was  —  it  has  grown  so 

commercial  —  all  is  business  now  —  and  self  I 
TOTHAKER  {nodding).    You're  right,  Emma,  as  you  ahrajB  are» 

my  dear.  TU  be  selfish!  Yes  — TU  be  selfish! 
nuu  BUDSL  {yuUxng  her  dieeh  to  Ass  heart).    Fleaae— oh» 

please  try,  my  dear  boyi  {To  hm*  wkh  her  hand  on  Me 

shoulder)  Now! 
TOYMA&EB.   I  will  —  all  wiil  be  for  self  ^all  will  be  business 

now! 

FBAU  BUDEL  (Jeding  his  coat  where  her  face  rested).  Why*  what 
is  this  youVe  got  in  your  pocket,  Abraham? 

TOTMAmu  £hP  hit  breaetHpodcd  Jor  a  momenJt^  fjbsn, 

uiih  exeUemeni  coming  into  his  face)  Adi!  I  ahnost  forgot! 
Oh,  my  goodness  —  I  almost  forgot  —  (Brings  out  a  little 
jewel-case  and  opens  it;  puis  the  box  on  the  table:  it  contains  a 
sim pie  gold  bracelet.  He  holds  it  up)  See  —  see,  my  £nuna  — 
ijshe  backs  away  a  little)  my  wedding  present. 

JBkV  BCTDEL.  What? 

TOTMAKBR  (jimMtty)*  A  diamond! 
[Leaning  on  dudr.  Eye$  down. 
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wtULV  BUDEL  (weeping  and  laughing).  Ok,  Ahra]iain»  wbat  shall 
I  do  with  you! 

TOYMAKER  (chUdiskly) ,    I  don't  know,  Emma,  I  don't  know! 

See  —  it  is  a  little  fellow  —  but  he  is  there  all  the  same! 
FRAU  BUDEL.    Oh,  Abraliam! 

TOYMAKER.  And  see*  {Holds  it  up.  Goes  to  her)  I  have 
had  it  written  here  —  inside  —  here  —  I  hold  it  ao  —  so! 
There — see  —  (Tendemest  coming  inio  his  voice  ae  he  reade) 
**Love  is  my  wealth"  —  Can  you  see  it? 

[She  tries  to  ready  but  cannot  for  tears,  and  takee  up  his  hand 
and  kisses  it  iciih  a  sob, 

FRAU  BUDEL.    Mv  dear  boy  —  my  dear  boy! 

TOYMAKER  (holding  her  tightly).  "Love  is  my  wealth."  Now 
let  me  put  it  on  —  sol  (She  holda  up  her  hand,  and  he  te 
putting  it  on  u^ien  there  ie  a  heavy,  miUtary  knods  at  the  door. 
They  riee,  etUl  holding  hands  like  embarraeeed  children.  OuH- 
tily)  We  are  caught  —  Emma!  (A  shy  pause)  Come  in! 
(Enter  the  Sergeant  and  the  Poet,  The  Sergeant  carries  a  hand- 
mirror  in  a  paper  parcel,  and  the  Poet  an  enormous  bouquet  of 
flowers)  We  are  caught  I  —  Ah,  Sergeant  Strumpf  —  Ah, 
Stauffenbadh! 

THB  BBBQBANT.  We  ssw  youT  boy  just  now,  studying  tlie 
twilight. 

POET  (hruekes  Sergeant  aside).  Hush!  (Croaees  to  centre) 
Madam,  we  two  old  fellows  come  to  congratulate  the  bride! 

FR.iU  BUDEL  (dcprecolingly).  A  bride!  A  forty  years  old 
bride  —  ohi 

THE  amoBAMT  (jBTOsdy).   The  bride.  Madam  I  —  and  we  have  | 

brou^t  you  a  token  of  our  deep  affection — and  (Jo  her. 

QuicMy  giving  her  the  handrmirror) — and — you  have  al-  \ 

ways  been  a  nice  girl,  Emma! 
FRAU  BUDEL  (Btulel  encourages  the  Poet  to  begin).   Oh,  thank  ' 

you,  Jouatlian!  ' 
POET  (Coming  down  left,   Emma  hides  mirror.   UistrionicaUy).  ' 

In  all  the  course  of  my  political  career  as  a  poet,  I  have  never  * 

been  so  moved  as  in  this  present  festive  and  triumphal 

occasion.  I  remember — years  ago  
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BUD£L.   Emma!  ! 

BEBGXANT  (gruffly).  Halt!  No  memories! 

FOBT  {Budd  paafiM  Am).  Fahaw!  You  have  spoilt  my 
speech  now!  Sergeant  Stnunpf !  (Sergeant  goes  up)  Emma 
—  your  old  friend  loves  you  like  a  brother,  and  he  gives  you 
these  poor  flowers  with  the  hope  (Sergeant  laughs)  —  with 
the  hope  

BUD£L.   Ha  —  ha  ■ 

POET.  with  the  hope.    (Owing  U  up  and  gaSig)  Comei 

Jonathan,  we  kiss  the  bride! 

[Then  kinea  her  lumd.  Bergeant  putkee  him  atide  —  and 
kis9e»  her  on  (he  cheek.   Emma  ptUs  things  an  chair. 

TOiTkLVKER.    Dear  —  dear   old   fellows  —  the   two  presents! 

(Cro.f.ff.y  to  Emma.    Quickly)    Emma,  bring  our  presents! 

[She  brings  back  bouquet  and  mirror  JlrsL 
BT7DEL.   No!   No!   Our  presents! 

[Laugh  between  Emma  and  Buddt  aa  die  hands  preaenii.  She 

bringa  a  cane  and  a  pictwre. 
TOYMAKER.    TWs  caoe  for  you,  old  Poet,  friend,  see  —  it 

i.s  Lill  and  has  a  tassel.     You  cau  make  fine  attitudes 

with  it! 

[Hands  cane, 

TOST.  Oh,  IVe  dreamt  of  a  cane  like  this —  (Emma  puts  pie- 
Uae  behind  her  back.  Bringa  cane  up  and  nearly  atrikea 
Sergeant  mih  it;  atepa  hack)  —  how  did  you  know  I  wanted  it> 
Abraham? 

TOYMAK£R.  Have  I  not  known  you  for  forty  years!  And  you, 
my  old  friend,  ScTgcant  Strumpf  —  you  who  have  fought  in 
a  hundred  battles  and  been  covered  in  glory  —  you  who  have 
more  medals  than  most  generals!  I  have  for  you  a  picture 
of  your  old  oommander — that  man  who  was  called  "The 
Silent  in  Seven  Languages**. 

[The  Toymaher  puta  the  picture  on  the  mantel-piece.   The  M 
Soldier  hobbles  up  to  it,  lifts  up  the  patch  over  his  eye  and  looks 
at  it  a  long  time  in  silence,  —  then  salutes  it,  —  and  turns  in  a 
broken  voice  to  the  Toy  maker. 
flBBOJBANT.   That  —  that  was  kind  of  you»  Abraham!  (A 
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pause  as  he  stares  at  the  picture)    When  my  brother  died  — 

he  —  {Points  irembUn{fly  ai  ike  picture)   He  wrote  me! 

lAU  talk  at  once  to  cover  his  weakness,  when  a  bell  is  heard. 

Frau  Bvdd  runs  to  the  window  and  looks  down  into  the  street, 
WBAxr  BUixBEi.  It's  Herr  'KioatMi,  your  employer,  —  he's 

ooming  to  flee  ym  on  ImaiiMfls. 
TOYMAKER.    ricase  all  of  you  leave  me  with  hun.  (Sergeant 

takes   picture)    Please  —  only  a   moment.    Emma  —  take 

them  into  the  other  room  and  open  that  BocksburteL  bottle» 

—  the  one  with  the  red  wax,  on  the  lower  shelf! 

[She  starle.  Sergeant  crosses  staffs,  followed  6y  PotL 
FRAU  BUDisL.  Oh,  Can't  I  stay,  Abnlham?  [Stofps. 
loncAjnaR.   No,  please,  I  hsLve  flomething  to  say  to  him.  It*s 

all  business  now  —  all  business.    {A  knock  at  tJie  door,  Frau 

Budely  tmth  the  two  Men,  exits)    Come  in! 

[Enter  Herr  Kronjeldl,  a  fat,  pale-faced,  fair-haired  man.  He 

ia  dressed  in  a  taU  hat  and  frotk  coatp  and  carries  a  huge  hrofwn 

paper  paredf  Ued  wUh  string. 
XBOMVBLDT  (standing  in  (he  doorway  and  mopping  his  head 

wUhasHkhandhetehief),  Fhew!  Those  stairs!  [PtUspareei 

down. 

TOYMAKER.    Come  in,  Herr  Kroiifeldt! 

KRONFELDT.   No,  IVe  only  oome  for  a  minute.   Budel,  havjB 

you  changed  your  mind? 
TOIKAKEB.   No^  sir! 

KBONFBuyr.  I'm  sony*  tor  ibea  1*11  have  to  cut  your  wages 
down  one  half! 

TOYMAKER  {uodding).    Yes,  sir! 

KRONFELDT.  It's  your  own  fault,  Budel,  —  you  should  try  and 
keep  up  with  the  times.  I  tell  you,  dolls  have  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  Kansas  City;  the  children  like  these  bears  better! 

TOTMAKEB.   Yes  —  the  " Teddy  Bears! ** 

KBONniLDT  (pompously)*  Yes  —  the  "Teddy  Bears"!  I  want 
you  to  give  up  making  your  dolls  — *  which  I  admit  are  the 
best  there  are  —  and  make  these  bears  now! 

TOYMAKER.  Please  —  I  can't  —  I  am  sorry  —  but  my  life  is 
with  my  dolls.   My  father  —  and  his  father,  and  his  father 
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bdoro  ium»  have  always  made  these  doUs.  {Holde  one  up) 
It's  not  humaa  nature,  Herr  Eionfddt»  to  change  now,  and 
make  these  bears f  No!  I  caaH  do  H     I  can^  do  it! 

KRONFELDT  {kindly),  I  know  it*s  liard,  but  I  only  want  you 
to  try,  Budel.  I  want  you  to  try.  You  have  been  our  \yest 
worker,  and  I  don't  want  to  lose  you!  Here  —  I  have 
(begins  to  untie  the  parcel)  brou|^t  one  of  these  fur  bears  — 
these  Teddy  Bears  —  for  yoa  to  work  from.  (Produces  a 
larg»t  wkUe,  grinmng  bear 9  and  hdde  U  up)  Theie  ^  isn't 
it  a  beauty? 

TOTMAKER.  No,  Sir.  (Budel  puis  on  his  glasses)  I  can't  see 
any  beauty  in  it  compared  to  a  doll.  There  is  no  scope  for 
art.    {Kronfeldi  lowers  ike  hear)    I  can't  do  it. 

KRONFELDT.    The  man  in  America  has  made  a  fortune  out  of 
these  bears.    (Budel  shakes  his  head  in  a  dossed  imiy)  Thef 
call  him  over  thm  the  ''Teddy  Bear  Ejiig!" 
[Hdtde  heat  up,  * 

TOTMAKER.   **The  Teddy  Bear  King!** 

KRONFELDT  (puts  it  OH  shclf),  Yes,  that's  it.  Well,  now  I'll 
leave  it  {points  to  bear)  with  you — perhaps  you'll  change  your 
mind.  If  you  don't — remember — I'll  have  to  cut  your  wages! 

TOTKAXEB.   Yes,  sir! 

xaoicrELDT.  Good-evening! 

TOTUAXEB.  Good-nighty  sirl — Oh,  how  is  Fritulein  Hesta» 
your  daughter?  ^ 

KRONFELDT.    Well,  I  thank  you,  Budel.    Again  —  goo<]-niglit. 

Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  these  bears,  —  you  see  the  legs 

and  arms  are  adjustable!  Sol 

[Works  lie  arms  and  legs. 
TOTiiAXXB.  Yes,  sir! 

KRONFELDT*  Good-m^t! 
TOTKAKBR.    Good-Dl^t,  Sir! 

(Ei  'U  Kronjcldt,  The  Toymaker  is  left  alone.  He  walks  up  to 
the  bear  on  table.  He  stares  at  it,  adjusting  his  spectacles  and 
sitting  daum  before  it)  You  bad  wild  beast  —  {backs  a  step) 
—  you  come  into  this  house  like  the  wolf !  Is  it  my  fault  that 
children  like  my  dolls  no  more — in  that  Ksnssa  City!  So 
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you  are  tiie  devonrer  of  my  trade!  No,  I  won*t  — you  are 
bad ^you  oie  hideous  —  I  won't  uiake  you!  I'll  have  my 
wa^  cut.  I  am  too  proud  to  make — Teddy  Beais! 

[SUs,  Enter  (he  Boy,  timidly  and  noimiessly,  at  door.  He  Hp- 
toes  towards  his  father y  nhowing,  m  every  line  of  his  figure  and 
attitude,  fear  of  his  father* 3  anger.  The  Tmj maker  mxUtem 
aloud  ai  the  Teddy  Bear,  which  makes  tlie  Boy  start.  He 
finally  (foes  uptokis  father  and  kneels  beside  him,  yearningly. 
A  paiue*   The  Toymaker  muUere  io  hinudf. 

THB  BOT  (in  a  friffhiened  toMeper).  Father! 

TOTicAKKR.   ''The  Teddy  Bear  dig*'  —  is  he! 

BOY.    Father  —  listen  to  me! 

TOTOAKER.    David  —  ah!    {Then  angry)    These  bears,  David* 

these  bears,  they  fill  me  with  anger! 
BOT  {^pleadingly).  Father! 

TOTiiAXEB  {looking  at  the  Boy*e  face).  My  son  —  what  has 

happened,  —  what  is  tfau  lodk  on  your  face? 
BOT  (weakly).  Father! 

TOYMAKER.    My  SOD  —  iiiy  boy  —  what  is  this?  » 
BOY.    Please,  sir,  Love  has  come  into  my  heart!  , 
TOYMAKSB  (jfcnily).   What!    (The  Toymaker  turns  completely. , 

around,  awe  and  respect  coming  into  hie  face)   You  mean  — 

David  —  you  love  someone? 
THB  BOT  (fearfuUy).  Yes — Father! 

TOncAKSB  (putting  hie  arm  on  the  hoy*e  shoulder,  in  an  awed 

voice).    Do  you  realize,  my  son,  what  you  say! 
BOT  {draivs  back),   Yes»  Father!   I  do.    I  did  hope  you  would 
not  be  angry! 

TOTiCAKBB.   Angry!   Me!   Why  —  David!  It  is  like  finding 

treasure  in  the  sands!  My  son  —  I  have  prayed  lor  this! 
BOT  (wiUi  joy).  Oh,  Father! 

TOTICAKBB  (swings  Boy  to  hie  left,  then  riees).   1  rejoice  —  my  , 

son!    Eiuma!    Stnini}>f!    Stauffenbach !    Come — ^come  in! 
Ah,  this  is  wonderful  —  wonderful!  —  and  only  a  moment 
since  I  was  sad  and  unhappy  about  bears;  —  but  now  I  re- 
joice!  God  has  been  good! 
\finter  Emma  and  ih$  others. 
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FRAU  BTTDEL.    What  —  what  is  the  matter? 

TOYMAKER.    Our  son  —  our  QAugha  happily)  baby,  here,  has 

lound  his  love  lady! 
AXJi  TBBEE.    Wliat ! 

TOTMAKEB  {(dwod  hoppttiQ  wiUi  excUment),  Yes — yes  — -yasf 
and  we  must  have  a  feast!  Here — Stnimpf  order  at  the 
caterer^s  —  beer  —  icing  cakes  —  all!  Where  is  she  —  {to  the 

Boy)  I  must  call  oq  her  —  you  must  help  me  dress!  My 
Sunday  tie  —  the  green  coat  with  the  brass  buttons  down 
here  (points),  1  must  make  a  good  impression  —  as  the  father 
of  the  bridegroom! 

VBiLVBUDBL.  But — Abraham— oorfloii — he oi4y paints cgre- 
lashes  on  doUs! 

TOTMAKER.  WM — Madam! 

[Anns  around  the  Boy. 

FRAU  BUDEL.  How  cau  hc  marry?  He  has  no  money,  —  he 
can't  keep  a  wife  on  dolls'  eyelashes!  {Turns  and  steps  to 
Poet  and  Sergeant)  Dear  Abraham,  you  must  know  that  it 
^is  impossible  for  our  son  to  many! 

TOTBCAXEB.  Impossible!  —  you  teU  me  this?  ^  when  God  faaa 
blessed  us  so!  —  and  brought  love  into  our  home!  Have  you 
forgotten  how  ive  got  married!  You  talk  of  painting  eye- 
lashes! Pshaw!  you  and  I  got  married  on  one  mark  —  and 
look  at  us  now  

FBAU  BUDSL.    Abraham ! 

TOTMAKBB.  What  has  brought  us  here — step  by  stq>  —  stone 
by  stone?  Emma,  this  miracle  of  love!  Love!  You  talk  — 
everyone  talks  —  of  the  world  getting  hard     cold  business  — 

all  for  self!  Do  you  think  I  could  have  sat  at  that  table 
there  —  (points)  day  in  and  day  out  —  working  —  and  work- 
ing—  till  my  back  is  bent  out  of  shape  and  my  fingers 
crooked  —  for  self?  No  —  love  for  you,  my  £mma  (goes 
to  her),  did  it,  love  will  always  do  it!  — and  yet,  you 
come  to  me  and  talk  of  his  not  getting  married  because 
he  punts  ^dashes  on  dolls  and  has  no  money!  Shame! 
Shame! 

FRAU  BUDEL  (vDeeping).  Abraham! 
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TOTiiAKER.   No  —  I  am  cross.   (Rises)   I  appeal  to  my  old 

friends  here!    Strumpf  —  do  you  believe  in  this  love? 
SERGEANT  {gnifflif).    IMl  tell  you  how  much  I  believe  in  love  — 

I  won  these  honours  for  a  girl.   She  wouldn't  have  me.  I*d 

give  all  —  eveiTtlung  for  one  day  of  my  youth. 
TOTMAKBE  (jgoing  and  fmUing  kU  hand  on  ike  Serffeani^s  ^undder) . 

Old  frieiid!   (A  pause)  And  you»  my  poet  friend — do  you 

believe  in  this  love? 

[Sergeant  »its  doum.    Toymaker  steps  to  the  Poet. 
•POET  {proudly  and  slowly).    It  has  made  me  the  man  I  am! 

[Stoeeps  up  to  bench  and  sits. 
TOTMioUEB.  Thefe!  You  see!  (Thm  gaily)  Emma  —  quick  — 

I  must  go  out  at  onoe  and  meet  her.   Come  —  and  get  my 

clothes  for  me!   (A  pause)   Grott  in  Himmd!  ^  I  fwgot  to 

ask,  — who  is  the  girl,  David? 
BOY.    Fraulciu  Hesta  Kronfeldt! 

[Rises. 

TOYMAKER  (plcased).   What!  My  employer's  daughterl 
BOT.   Yes,  Father! 

TOTBCAKER.  Ah»  Kroufeldt  will  indeed  be  pleased!  He  has 
always  liked  David.  Come  —  Imustgol  (Frau  BuddexUe. 
Shyly)   Listen,  David  —  (The  Bay  erasses  to  him)   You  go 

on,  and  tell  Friiuleiu  Hesta  your  old  father's  commg  to 
see  her! 

BOY.    Bring  Nebuchadnezzar  —  she  wants  to  see  him,  too. 
TOYMAKER.   She  does?  —  There  —  didn*t  I  teU  you  she  was  a 
nice  girl!   She  likes  dogs! 

[ExiL  As  ihe  Bay  yoee  Unoarde  the  dooTp  the  Sergeant  epeake 

to  him. 

BBRGEANT.   Good  luck  —  my  boy! 

POET.    Good  luck! 

BOY.    Tkank  vou,  sir  — 

[Exit,  The  Sergeant  and  Poet  are  Ufft  alone.  There  is  silence 
ae  they  eimuUaneouely  take  out  their  pipee,  and  JUl  and  Ught 
them. 

POET  (cfier  a  pause).  Wdl,  sir! 

8EBGEANT  (toith  a  gruni).   Umph!   [They  turn  together. 
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pon*  I'm  afraid  the  psVs  father  won't  be  ao  eathnsiaatic  as 
we  are! 

SEBOEAKT.   Kronf^dt  won't  hear  of  it!   David  has  nothing! 

POET.    Neither  have  we! 

SERGEANT  {.tmok i n g) .    Neither  have  we! 

POET.    You  aie  the  soldier  —  you  have  been  taught  to  plan  and 

attack.  Now,  what  can  we  do  to  help  Abraham  and  tbeae 

yomig  people? 

flBBGBAMT*  Let  me  think,  (Panue,  oi  boA  mnoke  m  iUmee) 
Ahl 

POET.  What? 

BERGEANT.    I  might  kill  Kronfeldt.    \A  pause. 

POET.   The  idea  is  good  —  but  —  diplomacy  is  better  1 

8EBOIIANT  (turns  to  him).   You  think  so? 

vom(tufn9).  Yea  —  I  think  sol 

SBBOSAMT.  Ah!  (ThgfflHrih  become  loH  in  Ihimeldagam, 
wg  eilenUy.   A  timid  knock  is  heard  ai  (he  door.  Grufflif) 
Come  in!    {Enter  Fault  wlio  stands  breaUdess.  Sharply) 
WeU.  sir? 

PAUL.    Please  —  please  —  has  David  been  here? 
8£BO£ANT.   Ycs  —  hc's  gone. 
PAUL.  Oh! 

[HeeOoHng, 
fliBROBAMT.  WeD,  nr? 

PAUL.  Ple-ase  —  do  you  know  if  David  told  his  father  any- 
tluug.^    I've  come  to  hear  how  Herr  Budel  took  it! 

POET.  All  is  well.  Abraham  was  well  pleased,  and  so  are  we! 
Abraham  goes  now  to  see  Herr  Kronfeldt. 

PAUL  (aufestruck) .   Ah !  —  But  — ^ 

SBBOBA19T.    Well,  SIT? 

PAUL.  I  don*t  think  Herr  Kronfeldt  will  like  it — he  ia  a  very 

ferocious  man? 

POET  (rises).  That's  just  what  we've  been  saying,  my  boy! 
Have  you  any  idea  of  what  we  can  do  to  help  them?  [Turns 
to  Faul. 

PAUL  (dolefully).  No,  sir.  {fle  spedks  wiedy.  Both  men  look 
ai  each  oiker)  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
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nm.   We  can't  iiave  Abraham's  lieart  biokeiL 
PAUU  No,  sir. 

Fovr.  Nor  the  young  pe(^le*8»  eitlierl  What  can  we  do? 
PAUL  (as  Ute  Pod  turns  to  him).   Please,  sir  (takei  oui  a  hook)^ 

I  read  in  this  l>cx)k  —  about  a  young  couple,  who  were  almost 

the  same  as  David  and  FrSulein  Ilesta! 
BEROEANT.   Well,  sir!    {Paul  turns  to  him)   What  did  they  do? 
PAxrii  {to  Sergeant).   The^  eloped,  sir! 
SBBGBAiiT.  Moped! 

voB£  (etepe  down).  Eloped!  (Paul  loohe  at  Poet)  It*8  against 
our  law — but  the  fathers  generally  come  round^onoe  it's 

done  I 

SERGEANT.   Young  man  —  you  will  be  a  general! 
PAUL.    Yes,  sir! 

SERGEANT.  Your  idea  is  a  brilliant  one  —  (To  Poet)  Abraham 
would  like  nothing  better.  It's  what  he  calls  "romantic^'* 
M 

POET.  Yes,  it's  beautiful!  It  could  be  arranged  for  next  week 

some  time. 

8ERGE.\NT  {banging  the  table).    To-night,  sir! 
FATTL  {to  Sergeant),   But  —  sir! 
POET.  But  

SBBOEANT  (Bangs  the  table.  Paul  retiree  a  little  —  scared.  With 
a  roar).  To-night!  I'm  a  soldier — and  I've  learned  one 
thing.  In  a  plan  of  action  —  act  at  once! 

POST  (pute  eane  down).  But  it*s  loo  sudden  —  the  young  people 

are  not  ready!    It's  too  quick! 
SERGEANT.    Silence!   No  broken  reeds  here!  How  does  one 

elope,  my  poet  friend? 
POET  (puzzled).    How  does  one  elope? 

PAUL  (ae  the  Poet  tume  on  kirn).   Please,  sir,  in  the  books  thcfy 

always  elope  in  a  ooadi  and  sue! 
SBSGEAMT.  Well,  Well  make  it  a  coach  and  one.  (liises) 

We'll  go  and  hire  it  at  onoe!  In  an  hour's  time! 

POET  (a*  the  Sergeant  turns  to  him).    I  protest  —  it's  too  sudden. 

Sergeant  Strumpf.    The  young  girl  will  surely  object  

BEBOEANT.   Bsh  I  —  you're  a  fool  I 
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FQBT.   A  fool,  sir! 

8SBOEANT.  Caa*t  you  see  if  the  giil  u  afraid  to  dope*  thea 
she  is  not  worth  the  hoy^s  love — and  we  are  well  rid 
oflier? 

POET  (in  admiration).   You  are  right,  you  old  war  fox! 
BERGEAXT.    Comc,  let  US  go  hire  the  wagon  —  and  then  go  to 

Kronfeldt's  while  Abraham  is  there. 

[Going  touoard  the  door. 
POET.  Wait^a  ooack  and  one  coats  moiieiyl  [Fti<t  hie  eane 

down* 

BBBoaAMT.  GoodCSott — we  are  done  for  at  the  start! 

FOKT.   No»  —  no,  we  are  not  ^  here  is  this  watch.    (Looks  up 

and  kiifsea  watch,  —  a  gold  one  which  he  taken  oiU  and  paid  on 
the  table)  It  belonged  to  Schiller!  It*s  gold  —  that  will  pay 
for  the  coach  —  and  perhaps  a  little  more  left  over.  I*m 
afraid  that's  all  I  have  —  of  material  value  —  [PuU  Uonibe 
table. 

8XBQSANT.  They  must  have  some  more  money  besides  paying 
for  the  coach!   I'm  afraid  I  have  nothing  — er — er  — with 

me!    (Scratches  his  head;  then  sees  hut  medals)    These  things 
(points  to  tliem)  —  they  might  bring  something ! 
POET.   Oh,  no  —  not  those!   Please  —  we  have  *™sigh  now» 
I'm  sure! 

fiHBOEANT  (iift|ttiimii(r  (hem  one  by  one).  This  one  —  I  won 
at  Sedan. — This  at  Sadova  —  and  this — and  this  —  (Puts 
ihem  in  a  heap  with  the  watch)  And  this,  I  wanted  it  here  on 
my  breast  in  the  grave.  —  I  think  I  keep  it.    Bah !   What  are 

such  fleeting  honours  to  a  boy's  happiness!  (Poet  sighs) 
Lead  us,  boy,  to  the  pawn-shop  on  the  corner. 
[The  two  exeunt  solemnly ,  arm  in  arm.  Paid  going  first.  Then 
there  is  a  pause.  The  Toymaker  enters  with  his  wife  and  the 
dog.  He  is  dreeeed  in  a  light  green  ooat^  —  a  faded  geUme 
wttieteoatf  ajlaming  red  Its,  white  trtmeere^  tight  fitting  and  sAois- 
ing  hie  anldesy  and  Uue  and  white  etriped  eoeks.  His  feet  are 
in  gaudy  carpet  dippers.  He  carries  an  enormous  hxiff -coloured 
top  hat,  with  a  brown  hand.  A  huge  red  silk  handkerchief 
hangs  out  of  hie  coat  tails.   His  wife  follows  him  with  his  ehoeSf 
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—  UUle  Uack  ones,  lined  toUh  tMe.   She  aUo  oarriee  a  pink 

voTiiAKBB.  Him-— llow  do  I  look —  (finrnia  hmls  to  dog^ 
swings  round)  Fll  make  an  impreaBbn-^yea?  Emma— > 
you  tliink  I  please  as  the  father  €d  the  bridegroom? 

rRAU  BUDEL  {tying  a  large  pink  bow  on  the  dog*s  collar).  Xo 
woman  could  resist  you,  Abraham.  {Picking  flowers  off 
chair)    Here  —  take  this  bouquet  the  poet  gave  me  

TOTMAKER*   Oh,  HO  —  that  is  for  you  —  it  is  yours  

FBAU  BUDEL.  NoDseiise  —  Hdmich  wouldn't  mind  its  being 
used  for  audi  a  good  cause.  You  see»  he*ll  make  two  people 
happy  —  kill  two  birds  with  one  bouquetl 

TOTMAK£B  {taking  it).  Yes  —  the  idea  b  good.  It  will  please 
her! 

FRAU  BUDEiv.  Now,  goo<l-bye  —  and  good  luck  to  you  both! 
{Budel  watches  her.  He  kisaes  her,  Hhe  turns,  sees  shoes,  and 
picks  them  up.  He  holds  her  a  moment,  wistfully.  Then  she, 
with  the  same  wistftdness, speaks)  Hemusthave  —  he  was  so 
full  of  ronumoe!  That  is  why  he  wanted  to  90  to  America 
to  seek  his  fortune!  Oh,  why  did  you  let  him  go  —  Abraham! 
TOYMAKER.  I  could  uot  kccp  Jiiiii  here  to  be  unliappy— — 
FRATT  BUDEL.  Oh,  Ict's  pray  she  is  a  sweet  girl,  Abraham!  I've 
seen  her  in  church  and  in  the  street  —  once  or  twice  — but 
never  to  speak  to.  She  seems  a  nice  girl.  (^1  sudden  erask 
of  broken  ehina  is  heard  without)  Oh»  what  have  you  broken 
now>  Minna? 

lONNA  {shrilly) .   Please  —  Frau  Budel  —  the  yellow  dish! 

FRAU  ULDEL.  The  yellow  dish!  —  Oh,  I  must  go  —  tlie  yellow 
dish.  Abraham!  (Hurriedly  kissing  him)  Good-bye!  Now 
here  are  the  yellow  dishes  —  don't  forget  them,  and  go  call 
on  the  young  lady  in  your  carpet  slippers! 

TonCAKSB  (fihUdishly),   No,  Emma  —  good-bye. 

nhjj  BUDSL  (as  goes  off).  The  ydlow  dish  —  the  yeDow 
dish. 

[Exits.    The  Toymaker  is  left  alone.    He  ptUn  on  his  hat,  takes 

his  cane,  holds  the  dog  by  the  lead,  and  carries  the  enormous 
bouquet.   He  also  carries  his  shoes  careJuUy  in  his  right  hand. 
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He  walks  abmii^mindedliif  toward  the  dooft  heeiUOet^  ae  he  eeee 
Ihe  Teddy  Bear,  and  haUe  in  front  cfiL  Be  looks  wislfvttiy  at 
it  for  some  Hme,   Then^  ttt  a  sHghtly  nereom  and  abashed 

voice,  he  speaks. 

TOTMAKER.  What  I  said  to  you  in  anger  a  few  minutes  a^o  — 
I  am  sorry  for!  I  didn't  mean  you  —  personally,  Teddy 
Bear!  (A  pause  as  he  looks  at  U)  Pkaae  —  I  didn't  meua  to 
hurt  your  fedings! 

[He  turns  ofid^oesslaiidy  and  ohsent^nUndedlgoy^  his  carpet 
dippers,  wheemng  his  UtUe  Hens:  leading  his  dog:  the  hou^iet 

in  his  left  hand  and  carefully  carrying  his  shoes  in  his  right. 
As  he  goes  ihe  hells  peal  out  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a  hurst  of 
chimes  and  music, 

END  OF  ACT  I. 

ACT  U 

Inside  the  Walled  Garden.  KronfeldVs  house.  Moonlight, 
The  stage  is  enclosed  Iry  the  wall  at  left  and  rear.  An  old  wooden 
door  is  in  the  wall.  Over  wall,  ihe  housetops  are  seen  of  ihe 
ancient  city  of  Nuremberg,  —  church  spires  and  quaint  mis' 
sharpened  chimneys^aU  ha^'SiUumetted  bjf  a  full  moon.  At 
fight  is  Krofnfddfs  house,  with  entrance,  —  three  steps  curved,  — 
leading  to  the  main  door.  The  lower  windows  are  lighted,  A 
table  is  set  for  dinner,  with  a  lamp  bum i fig  on  it. 

The  Girl  is  disclosed,  finishing  her  dinner  alone  in  the  garden. 
Lena,  the  fai  cook,  is  removing  the  dishes  and  talcing  them  into 
the  house.  The  garden  is  full  of  flowers,  ihe  wall  covered  in  vines, 
and  the  trees  meet  overhead  —  giving  a  comfortable,  ^leUered  ap- 
pearance to  the  scene,  Lena  goes  off  wdA  ^&thM  and  returns,  . 
THB  oiBif.  When  will  my  father  be  back  —  Lena? 
THE  COOK.    He  dines  with  the  Burgomaster;  he  will  be  back 

early,  Friiulein  Hesta! 

[About  to  light  lamp, 
TB£  QiSLU   No,  dorrt  take  in  the  lamp,  Lena  —  please  leave  iU 

111  wait  out  here  for  him;  it  is  io  hot  in  the  house. 
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TBB  oooK.  But  li€fe^it  Is  80  loiie80iiie»  FittukiB  Hesta! 
Are  you  not  afraid? 

[Song  begins. 

THE  GIRL.  Oh  no,  why  should  I  be?  It  is  so  peaceful  here! 
(sighs  deeply)  and  —  and  wonderful!  {Picks  up  her  sewing 
and  works  in  silence^  as  Lena  dears  away  the  things  on  ike 
the  table,  taking  them  inio  the  home  and  returning.  On  her 
return  the  Qid  looki  shify  up  at  her^  and  oaks  in  a  lew  moa) 
What  more  do  you  know  of  the  Ttqrmakier,  Lena? 

TH>  GOOK.   What,  still  the  Toymaker,  Frttulein  Hesta! 

THE  GIRL.   Yes,  I  am  interested  in  him,  Lena! 

THE  COOK  (takes  things),  I  have  told  you  everything  I  know 
of  him  twice  over;  stop  —  I  forgot  about  his  son,  Adolf! 

THE  GIRL  (puzzled ) .   His  son  Adolf? 

TBB  COOK.    Yes,  he  has  two  sons  —  one  Adolf  and  one  David. 

THB  GIRL  (tkfM'        —  David.    (/fil0ri0ftf0(%)   Yes*  Lena! 

THS  OOOK  {exffioMwng  vnJQi  a  t|wofft).  Well,  the  boy  Adolf  — 
pah  —  it  is  twenty  3rean  or  more  —  he  was  a  wild  boy,  and 
wanted  to  go  to  America.  His  father,  the  Toymaker,  in- 
stead of  giving  him  a  whipping  and  keeping  him  at  home, 
likeafool  went  and  paid  his  passage  over  there,  and  sent  him  off. 

THS  Gi&L.   Where  is  he  now,  Lena? 

THB  OOOK.  Somewhere  there;  he  writes  once  in  four  or  five 
years.  That's  what  I  call  an  ungrateful  son!  It  serves 
Abraham  Budd  right  —  children  are  never  gratef  uL 

THB  GIRL  (Jtimidly).   And  —  and  David  —  Lena? 

THE  COOK  (in  disgttst).  What,  the  younger  one  —  pah!  He 
is  a  fool  —  always  playing  on  liis  flute.  His  mind  is  just 
like  his  father's  —  always  in  the  clouds! 

THB  GIBL  (thougJUfuUy),  Oh! 

THB  COOK.   Yes,  he  paints  the  eyelashes  on  the  doUsi 

TBB  GIBL.  OhI 

TBB  COOK.   I  leave  you  now,  Frilulein  Hesta.   Fll  be  in  the 

kitchen.    Ring  the  bell  if  you  want  me.    Your  father  will 
be  home  before  I've  finished  the  dishes. 
THE  GIRL.    Thank  you,  Lena! 
[Exit  Uie  Cook  heamiy.  A  long  siUnoe*  Mueic  low  and  eab* 
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pedant.  The  Girl  lets  the  sewing  drop  into  her  lap  as  she 
stares  in  front  of  her.  Sighs  and  then  takes  up  her  seroing 
again,  and  works  quietly,  A  church  bell  is  heard  ringing 
eight  o'dodc  in  the  old  city  beyond.  Then  the  trampt  tramp, 
soldiers  on  the  other  side  of  the  walL  Qruff  ordere  are  heard 
of  changing  the  guards  same  as. in  Scene  I,  cf  Act  /.  The  Cook 
hohbles  out  from  the  house  with  a  shawl,  lojUdI  she  puis  on  the 
GirVs  shoulders. 

THE  COOK.  I  thought  you  mi^t  need  this,  —  the  night  air  is 
chiUy! 

VBM  GiBL.   Tliank  you,  Lena! 

THS  COOK  (croesing  to  horjue,  etoppmg  and  looking  up  at  the  moon 
and  taking  a  deep  hreaUCi.  What  a  beautiful  suniiiier  night 
it  is,  FrSukin  Herta! 

THE  GIRL.    It*s  wonderful  —  one  can  hear  the  world's  heart 

beat  on  nights  like  these! 
THE  COOK  {staring  at  her  across  the  lamp).    What  a  funny  thing 

to  say !   Fraulein  Hesta,  the  world  has  no  heart* 
TBM  GIBL  (timidly).    Hasn't  it? 

THS  COOK.  No  —  ofcounenot!  (Two  natee  on  Mmee,  The 
Oiri  enulee)  The  woild  has  no  heart. 
[ExOe  in  Ihe  hauee.   A  pause.    The  Qiti  eonHnues  to  sew 

quietly;  then  faintly  in  the  distance  a  flute  is  heard  playing  the 
little  love  air  of  David* s.    It  stops.    The  Girl  rises,  drops  her 
sewing,  and  listens,  panting  with  excitement,  both  hands  on 
her  heart.   She  listens  intently  —  it  begins  again.    She  runs 
to  the  door  of  the  houee  and  listens,  —  (hen  eofOig  ehute  it 
'  and  rune  to  a  dmbing  roee-hu^,  plwke  a  red  roee,  and  vxdte 
at  ihe  foot  cf  welL   The  ladder  ie  eeen  leaning  againet  it. 
The  flute  eomee  nearer  and  nearer,  and  then  halts,  ouUtide  the 
wall.    The  Girl  throws  the  rose  over;  the  playing  slops  and 
then  the  Boy  is  seen  clambering  up;  with  breathless  effort  he 
succeeds,  after  a  struggle,  in  getting  one  Leg  and  arm  over;  then 
he  smiles  at  her  excitedly  —  breathleee  and  embarraeeed, 
TBM  GIBL.  Oh  —  take  caie,  you'll  hurt  yourself  I 
THB  aoT  (emiUng  exeitedlif  and  panting).  No  —  Fm  uaed  to  it. 

IHB  GIBL.  Oht 
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THE  BOY.    Please  —  my  father's  coming! 
THE  GiKL.    Oh,  that  is  nice. 
THE  BOY.    Is  your  father  here? 

THE  GIRL.  No  —  David  —  he  has  gone  to  dine  with  the 

Biugomaster.  He'll  be  back  soon, 
IBB  BOT  (HUI  panting).  Oh!  .((7tM»  anoUur  ckM  ai  the  waU 

as  he  feeb  kmsdf  dipping)    You  —  you  will  Uke  my 

father! 

THE  GIRL.  I  am  sure  I  will!  But  wou*t  you  come  inside  and 
wait? 

THE  BOT  (struggling  with  hia  hold  and  overcome  miUi  shynage  at 

the  eame  time).   Oh»  no  —  please  —  I'll  stay  here! 
TBBGIBL.  Oh  —  please  —  come  in. 

THB  BOT  (tUmbing  an  the  top  of  ^  wall  and  sitting  an  0,  kie 
legs  dangling  in  front),   T\\  tat  on  the  wall  heie. 

THE  (iiKL.    But  it  is  not  comfortable  for  you  there! 

THE  BOY.  Oh,  yes  —  please —  it's  very  comfortable.  (The 
Girl  goes  back  to  her  sevnng  and  begins  to  sew  in  silence.  The 
Boy  svoings  his  legs  and  regards  her.  Still  embarrassed.  Out 
qf  breath  —  panting)   Do  —  do  you  like  the  moonlight? 

THB  GiBL  (m  a  low  voice),  Oh»  yes. 

THB  BOT  (still  puffing).   What  ^  you  say? 

THE  GIRL.    I  said  —  oh,  yes! 

THE  BOY.    Oh!    (Another  pause)    So  do  I. 

THE  GIRL  (shyly).  Oh! 

THE  BOY  (anxiously).    What  did  you  say? 

THB  GttL.    I  —  I  said  "  oh  "! 

THB  BOT  (smiles).  Oh! 
[CUmbe  down  the  wall  and,  trembling,  goes  and  stands  in  front 

of  her. 

THE  GIRL  (drops  hcT  scunng  and  looks  up  at  him).  Oh! 
THE  BOY  (with  deep  iendcnie.ss) ,    Do  you  like  to  sew? 
THE  GIRL  (hardly  audible).    Yes  —  very  much. 

[An  awkward  pause. 
THB  BOT.   I  —  I  told  my  father! 

[A  step  to  her, 
THB  GIRL  (/ rightened).  Oh  —  what  did  he  sajr? 
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THE  BOY.    He  was  glad  —  lies  —  Hesta! 

THE  GIRL  [sewing  dU'igcntly),    Fm  glad  —  David! 

TH£  BOY  {goes  to  her  at  end  of  iabU).   I  think  —  I  think  you  ace 

the  nicest  girl  in  Nuremberg. 
TBS  QIRL.  I  think  —  you  are  the  mcest  boy. 

THE  BOT  (numa  to  her).  Oh  —  you  do  ! 

THE  oiRL.   Ye-es  —  David. 

[He  takes  her  hand.  She  makes  a  movemeni  to  draw  ii  atoay, 
THE  BOY.    Please  —  don't  —  oh,  please  don*t! 

[Holds  it.    Tliey  remain  so  for  a  moment. 
THE  oiBL.   When  did  you  first  —  first  like  me»  David? 
TB^ BOY  (tenderly).  Oh  —  foryean  —  and  years — andyears! 
THE  oiSL  (putg  beuket  down),  You*ve  alwagrs  liked  me? 
THE  BOT  (very  tenderly).   Always!  Always!  But  it  b  not 

**like"  at  all      Ilesta  —  it  is  love. 
THE  GIRL  (frightened).  Love! 

[Takes  her  hand  avmy. 
THE  BOT  (drawing  aioay).   Oh,  yes  —  it  is  love  —  it  is  love,  — 

it  hurts  me  so! 

THE  GIRL.  Oh,  I  am  fri^tened!  You  are  saying  something 
very  —  very  serious!  I  am  fri^tened! 

THE  BOY.    So  am  I.    It  is  serious  —  Hesta,  it  is! 

THE  GIRL  (shivering).    Oh,  I  am  frightened,  David! 

THE  BOY.  T^t  me  hold  you  close  —  in  my  arms  —  so!  (Takes 
her  gently  in  his  arms)  Please  —  you  cannot  be  frightened 
now!  Are  you?  (The  Girl  says  nolhingt  btU  quietly  cUnffe  to 
him  and  hurete  into  teara)  Don't  cry  —  please  don't  cry  I  I 
wouldn't  have  you  ciy!  I  mustn't  have  you  ciy.  Oh  no! 
[Shake*  hie  head  enquiringly  at  her. 

THE  GIRL  (tearfidly).  David  —  I  am  frightened  because  —  be- 
cause —  it  is  so  serious  —  and  solemn  —  and  you  are  so  — 
so  kind! 

THE  BOT.   May  I  kiss  you,  my  Hesta? 

THE  OIBL  (drying  her  eyee  and  holding  up  her  face  tearfully  and 
dnldishly).   Please  —  yes! 

[The  Boy  kieees  her  lightly;  then  she  riees  and  they  stand  away 
from  each  oUier  and  regard  each  other  in  awe* 
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THE  BOT  {holding  <nd  kia  anoB,  wUk  deep  feeling  in  kh  mice). 

Come ! 

[She  goes  quietly  to  him  and  puts  her  head  07i  his  shoulder. 
They  stand  so  in  silence,  both  very  mooed  and  tender*    Then  a 
timid  knock  is  heard  on  the  gate* 
DATiD.  Someone's  knockbg. 

THE  COBL  (Handing  away  from  km)»  It  is  my  father,  David. 
DAVID  (running  and  loofeing  fhrwigk  ike  Ivttb  grale).   No  —  it  is 

mine! 

THE  GIRL.    Wait  a  minute.    (She  runs  up  abovCy  around  to 
table,  picks  up  her  work-baaket  and  aits)    Show  him 
DavicL 

THE  BOT.  All  right!  (8ke  goaa  to  k$r  aaai  and  picka  up  ker 
aewing  aa^  Boy  ttnbolia  and  openaAe  gala,  QmeUy)  Come 
in.  Father! 

[In  walks  the  Toymaker,  leading  the  dog,  carrying  a  huge 
bouquet  in  his  left  hand  and  his  shoes  in  his  right.  He  is  still 
in  his  carpet  slippers.    Boy  closes  gaie^  comes  back. 

TOYMAKER  (smUing  absently  at  his  son).    Here  I  am  —  DavicL 

THE  BOY  {nervously  looking  from  kia  carpet  aUppera  to  kia  akoea 
in  kia  kand)   Ye-es,  Father! 

TOTMAKEB.  Fkase — where  is  she? 
[Giri  waiehea  over  ker  akoMer  and  kmgka  trough  ike  acena* 

THE  BOY  {in  a  whisper).  She  is  here.  Father  —  but  your  feet  — 
Father! 

TOYMAKER  (looking  at  his  feet  —  absently).    My  feet  —  David? 

THE  BOT.  YouVe  forgot  to  put  on  your  shoes;  youVe  got  on 
your  carpet  slippers! 

TOTiiAKEB  (gaaing  at  kia  feti).  CHi!  (Edda  up  kia  ^loea  io 
David)  See!  And  Emma  told  me  I  would!  Please  stand 
in  front  of  me  —  so  —  hide  me  —  here  —  hold  Nebuchad- 
nezzar! These  flowers  —  so!  {Sils  down  on  the  ground)  I 
change! 

THE  BOY  {holding  dog  and  bouquet^  and  hiding  his  father  from 

ike  girl).    Be  quick.  Father. 
TOTMAKXR  (WoHeing  kofd.  Simply),  Yes  —  David  —  yes!  I 

am  quick!  —  Hide  me!  Tliere  —  so!  (Ha  geta  kia  akoea  on. 
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riie»,  jntU  Mfpen  under  ehmr,  iakee  baek  hie  dog  and  the 

bouquet)   Nciw  —  90 — take  me  to  heatl 

[Girl  becomes  serious. 
THE  BOY  {leading  his  father  to  her).    FrUulein  Hesta!  (The 

Qirl  riseSf  putting  aside  her  sewing)    Let  me  present  to  you 

—  my  father  —  Herr  Abraham  Budel!    The  Toymaker! 

[Sh$  eurteiee  low.   He  boun  vnih  an  oldwrid  graoB, 
ronuxER  (fiercdy  vMepering^  nodding  at  Ihe  dog  he  it  earrg* 

ing).  Nowbim? 
THE  BOY.    And  Nebuchadnezzar  —  oiir  dog! 

[Budel  hows, 
THE  GIRL.  Eh! 

THE  TOYMAKER.   YouHg  lady  —  please^  these  flowers  — 

[Holde  them  oui  to  her* 
THEGIBL.  Thank  you  —  HenrBudeL 

[She  iaihei  ihem. 
TOTMAKER.   YouT  mother*8  

THE  BOY.  Ah  

[Relieved.  An  embarrassed  pause,  as  all  look  on  the  ground. 
THJB  GXBL.   Please,  Herr  Budel,  won't  you  sit  down? 

TOTMAKSB.    Sit  down? 

THE  OIBL.  My  father  will  be  here  soon! 
TOTMAXEB.  Thank  you!   (Qioeg  dog  to  Boy,  who  mtiwOh 
him.   Site  down  heeide  ihe  table^  near  ihe  lamp  tsftteA  lighie 

up  the  Ittde  group.    Very  nervoiuiy  and  giving  her  a  shy  look; 

then  smiling  at  her)    Please,  I  am  scared. 

[Watches  Bay  lake  dog  off. 
THE  GIRL  (startled).    Oh,  please  —  don't  be! 
TOTifAKEB  (smiling)*   You  young  people  have  such  fine  modem 

education!  I  suppose  you  know  a  great  deal!  History! 

Geography!  (smiling)  and  insides  of  pollywoggles  —  yes? 
THE  GIRL  (laughing).    I  ought  to  know  —  but  I  am  so 

stupid. 

TOYMAKER  (sliaking  his  head  and  smiling  at  her;  then  holding 
oui  his  hand,  tenderly).  Come!  (She  rises,  goes  to  him  and 
kneels  beside  him.  He  shrinks,  Daeid  enters)  And  you, 
David.   (The  Boy  goee  to  him,  on  the  other  side.  A  pauee. 
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He  eonUnme  wUh  emoHon  m  Me  voice)  Pkaae  —  I  cannot 
tell  much  —  my  heart  is  so  —  so  fulL  (Then  in  a  genJOs  and 
grave  tekUper)   Fr&ukm  Hesta-^is  it  really  true  —  you 

love  my  son? 

THE  GiKL  {holding  up  her  head  —  and  looking  ai  him,  tearfully). 

Oh,  yes  —  please! 
TOTMAKEB  (tuming  to  hie  eon).  And  you*  David  — you  love 

this  girl? 
TBS  BOT.  Tesy  Father! 
TOTiiAXEB  (to  ihe  Oifi),   Are  you  fri^tened? 
BOTH  (nodding).    Oh,  yes  —  so  much! 

TOYMAKEK.    So  was  I!    It  is  such  a  mystery  —  so  silent  I  No 

one  knows  how  or  where  it  comes. 
THE  OIBL.   Love  is  so  wonderful,  sir! 

ToiMAKEB  (nodding  hie  head)>  Yes»  love  is-— but  it  will  not 
go  on  1^  itself.  Oh,  my  children*  for  this  reason  so  many 
hearts  have  been  broken.  You  cannot  —  you  must  not 

neglect  love  —  it  is  a  very  fragile  and  delicate  thing.  We 
must  keep  him  shining  bright  and  alive  in  the  home  —  or 
he  will  fly  away  —  oh,  so  easily!  And  smile  much.  Oh,  I 
beheve  so*  in  smiling  much  —  keeps  the  doctors  away.  If 
sadness  comes  —  and  Fate  seems  hard  —  and  she  is  often 
so! — put  a  smile  aa  your  face.  (Smilee)  Inside,  you  may 
fed  more  like  weeping  —  but  never  mind  —  keep  tiie  smile 
so,  and  gradually  —  before  you  know  —  the  smile  has  grown 
into  your  heart,  and  kindness  comes;  —  then  take  a  deep 
breath  —  presto !  The  sky  is  cleared  and  all  comes  right. 
All  comes  right ! 

SHB  QIBL  (entranced).   Oh,  go  on  —  go  on ! 

TOTMAKEB.  You  wiil  find  what  I  am  saying  is  true  —  when 
you  are  married! 

TUB  omL  (in  terror).  Married! 
[Boy  back  a  step. 

TOYM  AKER.     YcS ! 

THE  GIRL  (ruies).    We  never  thought  of  that! 

[The  Boy  elands  hacky  and  they  etare  ai  one  another  in  dread* 
TOTBiAKBB  (genUy),  Of  course  not!  (Regarde  them;  —  then 
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emotion  cornea  into  his  voice)    Oh!    {Sigha)   Bless  me  —  I 
felt  that  way  over  forty  yean  ago! 
[Wipes  hie  eifee. 

THB  GiBii.  But  nuuniagB  —  wby,  it  is  such  a  serious  thiQ^  — 
sir! 

THE  BOY.    Oh,  yes! 

THE  GIRL.    Do  we  have  to  get  married? . 

THE  BOY.    Yes,  Father  —  do  we? 

TOYMAKER  (smiling).   Gott  in  Iliininei  —  don't  you  want  to 

be  together  the  rest  of  your  hves? 
BOTH.  Oh,  yes  —  pleaael 

TOTMAKBB.  When  people  really  are  in  love  mind  you,  really 
in  love  —  they  are  married! 

THE  BOY.  Oh! 
THE  GIRL.  Oh! 

TOYMA&EB  {slowly)*   Fr&ulein  Hesta,  your  father  is  a  rich  man; 

he  has  given  you  much  comfort  and  caret  Do  you  lealiie 

that  my  David  here  —  is  a  poor  fellow? 
THB  GiBL.  Yes,  Herr  Budd. 

TOTUAKES.  Do  you  xealise,  too,  that  his  hther  here  —  is  a 

poor  fellow  too? 
THE  GIRL.    Yes,  Herr  Budel! 

TOYMAKER.  David  will  never  be  a  rich  man;  he  is  too  much 
like  his  father  —  a  spendthriftl  But  he,  too»  will  make  toys 
'  —  beautiful  toys,  and  be  a  great  artist.  But  listen,  your 
lives  will  be  full  of  hard  work  and  hard  piadies. 

THB  ontL.   Yes,  Herr  Budel! 

TOYMAKER.  No  coachcs  —  DOt  many  parties  or  picnics  —  uot 
much  play  or  such  things.   You  don*t  care?   It  doesn't 

matter? 

THE  GIRL  (kneeUng  again  beside  the  Toymaker ^  and  taking 
Dand'a  hand  aeroee  kie  knee)*  No  —  it  doesn't  matter.  I 
love  him,  sir! 

TOTitAKER  (very  mofwO.   Are  you  quite  sure»  FittuMn  Hesta? 

THE  GIRL  (simply).    Oh,  yes! 

TOYMAKEHi  (A  deep  note  coming  into  his  voice  as  fie  puts  his  arms 
about  the  tvx).   The  Boy  kneele,  too).   Please  —  please  come 
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closer.  Now  I  bless  you!  (The  two  lovers  bow  their  heads;  he 
holds  them  close  to  him  and  bows  his  head  over  Ihem,  shutting 
hia  eifea.  His  voice  trembling  vntk  emotion)  Oh»  God  keep 
ycfu  always  childien,  and  let  nol  your  love  glow  up! 
[Pata  their  heads.  A  pauee.  A  knock.  Theif  aU  ri§e 
and  regard  each  other. 
THE  GiuL  (terror-stricken).  I  tkink  it  is  my  father,  Herr 
Biidel. 

TOYM AKER.    Good,  —  we  tell  him! 
THE  GiKL  (frightened).  Oh! 

[Enter  Lena  in  anawer  to  the  knock.  Starea  astomaked  at  tha 

two  nan. 

'  LENA.  Herr  Budd  —  David  Budd  —  how  did  you  get  heie! 

roYMAKER  (embarrassed).   Please  —  I!  We! 

THE  GIRL.  I  let  them  in  —  Lena.  Herr  Budel  has  come  to 
see  my  father  on  business. 

LENA  (susjndoualy).   1  did  not  hear  you  come  in! 

[Knock  again,  Lena  goes  doidy  to  the  door  tpj^  a  backward 
look  qf  reproach  and  diatruat  at  them.  She  opena  the  gate. 
Enter  Herr  Kronfeidi,  frock-coaiedt  amiUng  and  wdl  fed;  — 
ftnlh  thai  eonienimeni  about  him  —  bom  of  a  good  dinner  and 
a  good  pipc^  which  lie  is  snwklng.  It  is  a  long  nwerscJiaum. 
Lena  closes  gate. 

KSONFELDT  (kindly).  Ah,  friend  Budei!  Come  to  tell  me 
you've  changed  your  mind  about  those  Teddy  Bears,  eh?  * 

lOYMAKBB  (bowing  and  amiling).  Please^  sir,  this  is  not  busi- 
ness  now  —  it  is  different! 

KBONFBLDT  (fvzMl).  Different?  (Then  hoapHably)  Wdl, 
sit  down  first!  Lena  —  bring  some  beer!  (Seeing  David) 
Ah,  David! 

[Sits.    The  Girl  sits  on  bench. 
THB  BOT  (boiving  and  smiling).    Herr  Kronfeldt! 
XBOMimDT  (Sitting  eonientedly  at  table.  Waoea  Budeltoaehair)* 

Sit  down! 

TOTMAKEB  (aaoting  kimadf  nerwuaiy).  Tbank  you,  sir! 

[Enter  Lena  vnih  two  glasses  of  beer  on  tray.  Heata  takes  it 
and  serves  it.    The  lovers  remain  standing,  tremblingly  listening. 
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waoJXWEun  (pompoudy).  Well  —  fnend   Budel  —  what  is 
this? 

TOYMAKER.    Sir,  you  know  David  here  —  you  have  known  him 

smce  he  was  a  little  fellow,  so  high! 
KRONFELDT.    Yes!   Have  some  beer,  Budel? 
TOYMAKER.    Thank  you ! 
KBONFBLDT  {raising  Ms  fflass),  Frofiit! 
ToncAns.  Prosit,  sir! 

[They  drink  in  ntence.  ExU  Lena. 

KRONFELDT.  Well! 

TOYMAKER  (Darid  haws).    You  —  you  have  always  liked  David 
—  and  he^n  kind  to  him  on  Christmas  and  such  times. 

[Pnh  gla,'<H  hack. 

jLBONFfiLDT  (Looks  oi  Dovid.   Puzzled).   Yes  —  David  and  I 
,  liave  always  been  good  friends,  I  hope. 
THE  BOT.  Yes,  sir! 

TOTMAKSE.  Well,  sir,  David  is  a  boy  no  longer. 

KRONFELDT.  So! 

[Looks  below  Toi^maker  at  David,  Girl  moves  to  end  of  bench* 
TOYMAKER.    No,  sir,  he  IS  a  man! 

KRONFELDT.  Well? 

TOTMAKSB  (f^otoly).  HeTT  Kronfeldt  —  Love  has  come  to  my 
son! 

KRONFELDT.  Yes. 

TOTifAKEB.  Yes,  sir  —  and  for  Fritalem  Hesta — your  daugh- 
ter! 

[Looks  at  Hesta;  she  rises. 
KROVFELDT  {smiUng).  Nonsense! 

TOYMAKER.    It  is  true  —  {Kronfeldt  turns  back  to  Budel)  Herr 

Kronfeldt  —  and  his  love  is  returned  by  Frfiulein  Hesta. 
KRONFELDT  (stopping  emUing).   Stop  —  this  is  nonsense! 
ToniAKER  {proudly).  Look  at  them,  sir! 

[Kronfeldt  regards  fheim  Mft  and  then  the  Toyniaker  in  a 
grave  kind  of  tvonder. 
TOYMAKER  (riscs).    Hcrr  Kronfeldt  —  you  have  known  me  and 
mine  all  these  years.   I  come  and  honourably  ask  you  to 
aOow  my  son  to  many  your  daughter! 
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XHE  BOY  {with  digniiy,  stepping  forward),  Herr  Kronfeldt» 
what  my  father  is  saying  —  indeed  is  true,  sir!  I  love  your 
daughter,  air — I  wiU  work  hard  for  her,  air,  —  so  hard,  air! 

TOTHAKEB.  You  See,  shr! 

KBONFELDT  (Smokes  catndy.  All  three  regard  him  witii  inten- 
sity. He  speaks  slowly  and  kindly).  Friend  Budel  —  you 
are  a  child  —  you  have  always  been  a  child  in  the  ways  of 
the  world.   I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  angry  with  you! 

lOncAKER.  You  talk  of  anger,  air,  — when  two  people  love 
each  other,  sir! 

KBONVKLDT  (fawyiltn^).  My  dear  diildren  —  f or  you  are  notb- 

ing  less,  the  three  of  jfm.  —  this  is  all  fooUshnessf  David  is 

a  good  fellow,  Budel,  and  I  have  always  liked  him!  I 
wouldn't  mind  him  in  the  least  for  a  son-in-law. 
[Hesta  runs  to  embrace  him;  stops, 
TOTMAKBB  {pleased).  Ah! 

KiiaNFBU>T.  But,  my  dear  Budel,  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
world  —  and  business;  he  doesn't  even  know  the  value  of 
money! 

TOYMAKER.    Money?    I  was  afraid  of  this,  sir.    Please  —  let 

us  have  no  money  here.    This  is  sacred,  sir! 
KEONFELDT   {Rising  and   kindly.    Moves  to   house).  Budel! 

Budel!   You  will  always  be  a  fool!   (Fatting  his  shoulder) 

But  a  good  old  fool! 

[r«irfis  to  go  mio  the  house. 
TOTMAKEB  (tfi  ogonff),  But  —  Heir  Kronfeldt  —  when  do  we 

get  married? 

KBONFELDT  {turning  sharply,  his  eye  Hazing).  Married!  {At 
steps,  A  pause).  No,  I  will  not  lose  my  temper!  Budel  — 
I  don't  wish  to  hurt  you  nor  your  sonl  But  all  this  talk  of 
love  and  marriage  is  nonsense  If  you  had  any  money  on 
your  side  of  the  contract,  I  might  listen  to  you;  but  bdieve 
me,  my  friend,  I  know  mote  of  the  woild  and  its  ways  than 
you  do,  and  I  will  not  have  my  daughter  many  a  nan 
who  only  paints  eyelashes  on  dolls! 

TOYMAKER.    But  you  dou't  understand;  —  love  is  here,  sir! 
[Faints  to  Uie  lovers. 
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KRONFELDT  {on  steps).  Do  you  think  I  want  my  daughter  to 
marry  into  p)overty,  and  slave  all  the  rest  of  her  life?  I 
can't  see  how  you  have  never  learned  some  sense,  Budel. 
God  knows  you've  had  a  hard  enough  time  of  it,  making 
both  ends  meet;  and  yet,  here  y<m  ue,  eheerfuUy  asking 
me  to  let  my  dau^ter  enter  into  a  life  like  yours.  Do  you 
want  these  two  to  suffer  and  gdnd  as  much  as  you  and 
Frau  Budel  have? 

TOYMAKER.  Suffered  —  I  suffer!  My  life  has  been  a  beautiful 
one,  sir! 

MBONFEuyr,  Budel,  I  don't  want  to  hurt;  I'd  be  the  last 
man  to  want  to  hurt  you  —  as  I  like  and  trusft  you!  But 
can't  you  see  you  come  to  me  with  an  idea  I  cannot  grasp? 
Listen,  I  refuse  to  give  my  daughter  to  your  son  unless 
he  can  come  to  me  with  at  least  5000  marks  to  start  life  with! 

lOTMAKER.  Money  —  money  —  all  money-talk!  Sir,  it  is 
blinding  your  eyes.  God  has  blessed  us  here,  and  you  talk 
of  money.    I  plead,  sir,  for  these  two  young  people! 

KBONFELDT.   No!   No!   Our  points  of  view  are  different. 

ToncAKEB.  Th^  can  never  be  poor  with  what  they  have! 

KBONFBUDT  (goinff  towards  the  Aouss,  laughing).  All  r^t!  AB 
right!  Have  it  your  own  way,  then  —  have  it  your  own 
way!  But  I  must  refuse  the  honour.  However,  I'll  show 
you  I  have  no  ill-feeling  towards  you,  and  that  I  trust  my 
Hesta  —  your  son  —  and  yourself.  Ill  leave  yon  here  alone 
together  to  say  farewell !    {Sieps  to  door)    Good-night ! 

TOTifAKSB  (Pleadingly.   CroBtes  to  stepa).   Sir  —  oh,  sir! 

XBOMFBLDT.  Good-IUght! 

[Ooea  into  the  Aouss,  ^mUmg  Ike  door,  A  long  paute  a$  Buddf 

back  to  audience,  stares  at  the  doaed  door.   He  then  turns 

slowly  and  regards  the  iivo  Jrightened  lovers.  He  heckoris  them 
both  with  either  hand;  they  come  slowly  to  /t/w,  on  either  side. 
Then  all  three  stand  in  Jront  oj  table.  He  pais  their  hands 
tremblingly. 

TOXMAKB  {taking  a  deep  broath).  Per — periiaps  we  smUe^  eh? 
(They  aUtryto^  btdfaU.  A  pause)  It*s  difficult  sometimes 
— but  tiy  hard  —  aU  will  come  right! 
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THE  BOY.  Jather,  Herr  Kronfeldt  is  right!  I  am  too  poor 
to  marry  Hesta!  I  must  go  out  into  the  world  and  make 
my  fortune!    I'll  go,  as  my  brother,  Adolf,  did  to  America! 

TOTMAKER  (tragically,  in  a  law  ffoice).  Oh»  Dol  Oh*  no!  Not 
that*  David,  not  that! 

THE  oiBL.  Oh,  please,  must  one  always  have  money  to  many 
with? 

TOTiCAKBB.   Of  course  not. 
THE  GIRL.    What  shall  we  do? 

THE  BOY.  I  tell  you,  Father  —  Herr  Kronfeldt  is  right.  I'll 
go  to  America  to-morrow  —  make  a  fortune  and  come  back 
to  you,  Hesta. 

THB  OIBL  (wutfuUg).  Can't  you  make  a  fortune  here  in  Nu- 

TOTMAKER.   No    not  80  sudden! 

THE  GIRL  {weejping).    It  does  seem  so  cruel! 

THE  BOY.    Yes,  Father,  it  is  cruel  —  isn't  it? 

TOYMAKER.    I  tell  you  —  wc  smile  —  eh? 
[Beekom  ihcm  both  to  him, 

THB  BOT.   What  are  we  to  do  now,  Father? 

TBB  COBL.  Yes  —  Herr  Budel  —  what  are  we  to  do?  But 
please,  don*t  let  your  son  go  to  America,  sir. 

THE  BOY.    But  I  must,  Hesta;  there  is  no  way  else  to  win  you! 

TOYMAKER.    Come  —  WC  —  think. 

[The  three  all  sit  on  the  henchy  side  by  side  and  close  together ^ 
and  think  hard.  Some  students  are  heard  singing  softly  in  the 
distance.  Birds  iwitler  oeerhead,  and  a  bell  rings  the  howr. 
Then  a  raUle  and  a  bang  of  horses*  hoofs  ate  heard  auiside  the 
ffote.  The  Utree  rise  md  Usten  in  terror^  thdehing  kM  of 
each  other.  The  noise  becomes  fearful  —  clattering  of  hoofs, 
jingling  of  harness,  and  rumble  of  wheels.  The  Boy  runs  and 
opens  gate.  In  bursts  PauU  the  old  Sergeant,  the  old  Poet^ 
and  a  coachman,  all  panting  and  talking  at  once. 

PAUL  (mad  with  suppressed  excHement),   David!  David! 

SERQBANT.  Halt!  I  am  general  here!  {He  hobbles  up  lo 
Budd  and  sahdes)  Is  this  coast  dear? 

TOYXAKBB  (dosssd}.  Coast?  IVhat  is  this,  Sinunpt? 
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8BBOSANT  (ero88  wUh  exeUemmCi.  Answer 

in  the  house? 
To^-MAKER.    Yes  —  but  ! 

SERGEANT  (Jwhbles  up  to  the  lovers,  panting).    Here,  you  two 
people.   You  are  in  iovel   (An  embanasaed  pause)   Answer ! 
THB  BOT.   Yes,  sir. 

BBBOBAMT.  And  the  old  fool  in  theie  (podnU  to  haim)  has 

refiued  his  consent? 
THE  BOT.   Unless  I  have  mon^! 
SERGEANT.   Well,  you  haven't  any.  Lave  you? 

THE  BOY.    Alas  —  no,  sir! 
TOlMAKEB.   But  —  Sergeant  

BEaoEANT  (crossly).  Shut  up,  Abraham!  Listen,  you  two  — 
(Lma  at  window  wUh  candle) — do  you  leally  want  to  get 
married? 

BOfH.   Yes,  please! 

SERGEANT  {weeping  in  his  excitement).  Gcxxi!  Well  then! 
We  have  a  coach  and  a  horse  here!  —  and  get  inside  

BOT  AND  GIRL.  Coach! 

asBOEANT.   God  bless  you! 
ALL.  What! 

8BBOBA1IT.  Well  all  get  in — dr«.ve  to  St  TM'*i*i«a  —  many 
you  —  and  send  you  off  to  a  quiet  place  I  know  of. 

THE  BOY  (Joy  coming  into  his  voice).    You  mean  for  us  to  elopo, 

sir  —  run  away? 
SERGEANT  (quite  overcome  vnth  emotion  and  excitement).  Yes, 
^    sir  —  elope,  sir  —  the  coach  is  paid  for  —  and  here  is  enough 

money  to  last  you  till  Kronfelcit's  anger  cools  down!  God  — 

God  bless  you,  my  boy  and  girl! 

[Ooes  up  stage;  so  does  Pond. 
POET  (Weeping  outright.    Goes  up).    God  bless  you  ! 

[Lena  gives  gasps  all  through  this  conoersalUm;  now  listens, 

hreathintj  hard  with  rage. 
THfi  BOT.    Oh,  sir  —  Hesta  —  this  is  wonderful  —  will  you? 
THB  GIBL.    Oh  —  my  father  —  I  couldn't! 
BBBOBAMT  (sharply).  Do  you  love  him? 

[Bangs  Damd  in  ike  dwtL 
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TBE  gibIm  Ok,  yes,  sir! 

8BBGBAMT.  Do  jou.  Want  to  many  him? 

THB  oiBL.  Yes,  please  —  but  my  father! 

SERGEANT.    Fallier  be  damned! 

THE  GIRL.  Oh! 

[Shocked. 

BEBOKAm.  You're  not  gomg  to  many  your  father  —  aie  you? 
TBB  GDUi.  No»  sir! 

BEBOKANT.  Come,  let  US  go  before  we  are  discovered! 
[Poeiy  Paid,  and  Coaekman  tip.   Serffeant,  Boy,  and  Oid  Hart 

upy  round  the  table.    Lena  gives  a  cry^  shuts  iiie  mndow  and 
is  heard  running  downstairs ,  vnihin  the  house, 

TOYMAKER.  Stop!! 

[All  siapf  astonished,  and  stare  at  him, 

SBBGBANT  (fiercdyp  hie  bhod  roused).   What  the  devil  ! 

TOTifAKis.  I  forbid  this!  He  has  trusted  us  here  together; 

he  has  trusted  his  dau^ter  to  my  keeping.  I  forbid  thisi 

[He  goes  up  on  a  line  with  Sergeant. 

SERGEANT.  Now  this  hos  got  nothing  to  do  with  you,  Abra- 
ham!   This  is  my  affair! 

TOYMAKEB.  No»  it  cau't  be!  It  is  not  honourable  to  Kron- 
feldt. 

asBOEANT  (diemaifed)»  But  I  thought  you  would  like  this  — 
Budd  —  it's  so  —  so  romantic! 

POET  (from  his  place).    It's  a  fine  coach. 

COACHMAN  (from  his  place,  gruffly).  Yes,  sir  —  and  it's  been 
used  for  eloping  couples  these  twenty  years! 

aEBOBANT.   Won't  you  change  your  mind,  Abraham? 

TOTBiAKSB,  No  —  it  is  wrong! 
[Screame  are  heard  teiihin  the  houee^  and  Kroirfeldt'e  roarmg 
wiee; — then  Ute  door  hurete  open.  In  ruahee  Lena  and 
Ktonfddi,  both  panHnff,  roaring  and  tnfurialed.  Sergeant  rv- 
tires  behind  table  and  joins  Poet,  who  com£s  down,  David  and 
Girl  cross  to  back  of  couch. 

LENA.   Here  they  are,  sir  —  see  the  coach  —  and  all! 

KRONFELDT  (halting  abruptly  with  a  roar,  on  eteps,  Lena  beside 
Inm),  So!  (Exewni  Pond  and  Coadiman.   To  hie  daughter) 
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Comehm!  (Zmaearato.  Skegoeaiohim)  SoUuUiahowyon 
are  to  be  trusted,  Henr  Abrabam  Budell  You  come  into  my 
house,  like  a  snake,  and  rob  me,  like  a  thief,  of  my  daughter. 
AZii  (except  Budd),   Sir,  —  it  was  our  fault  —  not  his. 

KBONFELDT  (roaring).  Silence! 

THE  GIRL.    It  was  not  his  fault,  Father! 

KBONFELDT  (fooring).  Silence! 
ICkUches  her  wrist  tighter! 

TBM  GIBL.  Oh,  Father,  you  hurt  me! 
[The  Boy  rune  to  her, 

KBONFBLDT.  Stand  off —  (The  Boy  retiree)  IH  have  you 
all  arrested.  No,  I  won't!  I  know  what  I'll  do!  Herr 
Budel,  I  trusted  you  —  now  —  now  —  I  see  you  are  a  vil- 
lain! Now  I  understand  your  motives  —  because  I  was 
going  to  cut  your  wages  for  not  making  Teddy  Bears  — 
you  try  to  have  your  son  to  many  into  my  family  for  my 
money,  eh?  —  to  save  yourself!  Ah!  and  you  acted  so  inno> 
cent  an  the  time  —  and  I  believed  you.  You  doubWaee! 
You  liar!  You  sneak-thief!  You  child-robber!  I  don't 
want  your  dolls  and  toys  any  more!  Get  out  of  my  place! 
(Back  on  steps)  I  can  get  plenty  of  people  to  make  Teddy 
Bears  for  me;  you  are  not  the  only  one!  Go!  !  I  dis- 
charge you  from  my  employ.  Get  out  of  my  place!  (AU 
gemp.  To  hu  daughter)  Cmne,  you!  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you  —  my  ladiy  —  inside! 
[Drags  her  roughly  into  the  house,  and  shme  the  door  to 
a  bang.  The  little  Toymakcr  has  been  standing  with  hi'S  back  to 
audience,  and  staring  up  at  Kronfeldt  —  enquiringly.  A  long 
silence.  Slowly  turns  front  with  an  ashy  face.  The  Sergeant 
and  Poet  come,  with  bowed  heads,  on  either  side  Am. 

MBRQM4WT  (frfotoi/y).   It  was  all  our  fault! 

POST  (i0S0]m^  ofpe^rly).  Please  —  oh,  friend! 

TOTMAUB  (Siaree  at  both  ef  them,  hie  lips  trying  to  leovk.  He 
takes  their  two  hands  and  helplessly  pais  them.  He  speaks 
with  trembling  lips,  trying  to  smile)  Co  —  come  —  per — per- 
haps —  we  —  we  —  smile ! 

£N1>  OF  ACT  U 
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ACT  m 

Aiihe  Toifniaker*a agaku  Ten  doffa  latsr^  The  ad  hegma  wUk 
late  (tflemoon. 

The  curtain  rises  on  Frau  Budel,  on  her  knees^  packing  a  huge 
trunk  —  a  gaudy  affair.  She  packs  for  a  while  and  then  bursts 
into  tears,  and  covers  her  face  vnth  the  Toymakefa  coat  which  she 
18  packing*  A  knock  in  heard, 

WBAXi  BUDBL  {wiping  her  egee  an  the  eoat  and  amimuing  her 
packing),  Co — oome  in!  (filler  a  ffoung  Clerkp  with  fai 
cheeks  and  spectacles;  he  beeps  hat  an)  Who  are  yoa? 

THE  CLERK  (opening  a  large  book).  I'm  from  tlie  auctioneers, 
Frau  Budel.   Fve  come  to  make  the  inventoiyl 
[Looks  about  the  room, 

nuu  BUDEL  (rising).  Oh*  please  wait,  sir  —  oome  tiack  in  an 
hour's  time! 

TBB  CLBBK  (looking  at  his  watch,  and  at  the  great  etodb  wUhoui). 
But  the  appointment  was  for  five  o'clock.  Madam! 

FRAU  BUDEL.  I  kiiow  —  but  —  my  husband  —  you  know  he 
leaves  —  he  leaves  here  to-day  forever  —  he  goes  to  Amer- 
ica! He  —  he  wants  to  see  this  room  as  it  has  always  been 
—  to  say  good-bye  to  it  —  sol  Tn«t4wd  ol  leaving  it  when  it 
is  all  bare! 

THS  CLBBK  (6otm^  a  great  deal,  —  ktndlg).  Oh»  certain|y» 
Madam — we  will  return  later  —  in  an  hour's  time! 

don  —  I  understand  you  do  not  go  with  your  husband  — 
Frau  Budel  —  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  auction  are  to 

go  to  you? 

FSLAV  BUDEL  (tearfuUy)*  Yes  —  my  husband  and  my  son  — 
are  going  to  America  for  a  little  while  —  to  make  a  fortune! 

THB  CLBBK.  In  what  busiuess,  may  I  ask  —  IVau  Budel? 

VSLAJJ  BUDEL.  Th^  don't  quite  koow,  but  we  read  in  a  paper 
that  a  great  d<»l  of  money  can  be  made  in  the  West  of 
America,  with  cattle  raising! 

THE  CLERK.  YeS? 
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ffBAU  BUDEL.  Yes!  lliis  man  in  the  paper  sayB,  if  you  send 
him  £m  marks  in  postage  stamps^  he  will  show  yon  how  to 

make  a  fortune  in  a  year! 
THE  CLERK.  America  is  a  wonderful  place!  {Bomng)  We  will 

return  later,  Frau  Budel! 
FRAU  BUDEL.  Thank  you! 

[Exeunt  Clerk  and  Asndant,  A  paiue  a$  die  goet  on  foekmg. 

Enter  the  Boy  9  fgoig  and  exeiiei, 
ram  bot.  Hmry,  Mother,  huify,  or  well  never  be  in  timei 
FSAU  BUDEL  (teaffuUy),  Yes  —  I'm  hurrying  —  David! 
THE  BOY.  Don't  cry,  Mother  —  please!    Come,  let  me  help 

you  pack  —  so! 

[Picks  up  a  ffreai  bunch  oj  clotheg  and  throws  them  into  the 
inmk* 

FBAU  BUDBL.  Oh  —  stop!  Noi  That  is  not  packing — that 
is  stuffing!  Hoe  —  this  is  the  way  —  so! 
[Paeke  oarefvUy  again.   The  Bay  nwicAet  her  pack  far  some 

momeniSy  then  reaches  out  and  catches  her  hand, 
THE  BOY.  Oh,  Mother,  dear  {she  rises,  with  waistcoat  in  her 
hand),  you  will  be  kind  and  watch  over  her  when  we  are 
away? 

nuLjj  BUDEL.  Oh,  yes  —  my  boy  —  my  David  —  we  will  pray 
miidi  together  for  you!  I  don't  know  what  your  father  will 
do  —  he  has  never  been  one  whole  day  away  from  me^  since 
we  have  been  married  —  he  is  quite  helpless,  without  me! 

THE  BOY  {cheerfully).  Never  fear,  I'll  look  after  him,  Mother! 

FRAU  BUDEL.  Ycs  —  but  he  is  so  absent-minded,  and  the  out- 
side world  always  makes  him  nervous  and  afraid!  You  know 
how  he  always  lives  in  this  room  —  it  is  his  world!  Outside, 
it  is  so  big  and  noisy  and  cruel!  Dear  met  you  both  are  such 
children!  —  such  babies! 

THE  BOT.  But  I  am  a  man  now>  Mother!  Well  make  a  for- 
tune in  six  months  —  perhaps  three.  And  the  first  thing  I 
do  with  my  money  is  to  buy  you  a  black  silk  dress,  my 
Mother.  [Embrace. 

FRAU  BUDEL  (cUfigs  to  hini).  My  boy  —  my  boy!  —  Adolph 
left  me;  it  seems  hard  that  you  must  lie  taken  from  me,  too! 
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r(miAMm{wrie$frMfoom).  Eflunal 
nuu  BUDKL  (drying  her  eyes).  Yes»  Afarahaml 
TOTMAKER  (voice).  Come,  Emma,  let  us  Iiav«  a  hut  look  to- 
gether, and  sec  if  we've  forgotten  an>i,hing! 
FRAU  BUDEL.  Vm  coming!   {Going  to  the  door,  weeping)  David 

—  it  will  kill  him!  He  —  he  never  rode  a  horse  in  his  life! 
THE  BOT.  Never  fear,  Mother»  I  won't  let  him  ride  —  I'll  do 

H  all  myself ! 

FRAUBUDBL.  Oh,  I  hope  it*8  tru0  that  yoa  csn  make  a  fortuoe 

in  a  3fear! 

THE  BOT.  The  man  in  the  paper  says  so!    Everyone  says  so! 

Look  at  Herr  Krkhardt — and  lots  of  people  who  have  done  it! 
FRAU  BUDEL.  But  Cattle  are  so  dangerous,  David ! 
THE  BOY.  Well  —  perhaps  it  won't  be  cattle!   We'll  find  my 

brother  Ado^h,  first,  —  he'll  know  what  is  best! 
7RAU  BUDEL  (going  out).  Oh,  it  is  hard — it  ia  hard! 

[Exit  Prau  Budd.   THb  Boy  %$  Uft  aUms  a  moment;  he  dosst 

trunk,  and  moves  up  stage.  A  knock  i$  heard  and  Paul  hvrsU 

in, 

PAUL  (in  a  wild  whisper).  David!  David!  {On  sUp9. 

THB  BOT.  What  is  it,  Paul? 

PAUL  (5rwi<M0M^).  Are  yoa  alone? 

THE  BOT.  Yea. 

PAUL  (ooming  tn  a  UtAe).  I  have  hrouf^t  aomeone  to  see  yoa 

—  no  one  knows! 

THE  BOY.   What ! 

PAUL  (delightedly,  opens  door).  Fraulein  Hesta! 
THE  BOY.  Hesta!  (Crotset  to  Paul)  Oh,  where  b  she?  Where 
18  ahe? 

PAUL  (fuftntfi^  to  the  door  and  flinging  U  wide  open).  Here! 
(Enter  (he  OiH  on  a  run,  and  fliee  tnto  iBke  BoyU  arms)  111 
ke^  watch  on  the  stairs — you  mustn't  be  long — Hen 

Kronfeldt  gets  back  at  six! 

[Exit,  closing  door, 
THE  BOY  (brokenly).  Oh,  my  Hesta!  —  oh,  my  Hesta! 
THE  GIRL.  David  —  oh,  David!   I  told  my  father  it  was  not 

your  father's  fault  —  the  elopement  —  butha  wouldn't  liaien; 
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he  said  jonr  father  lias  deoetved  emyone  and  ahaken  hm 
faith  in  manldiidl 
THB  BOT.  Yes — Herr  Kronfeldt  letnmed  my  latber*a  letter 
unopened,  and  refused  to  see  either  Sergeant  Stnimpf  or 

SUiuffenbach.   Never  mind,  it  Wiis  all  for  the  best. 
THE  GIRL.  Oh,  I  can't  let  you  go,  David!   It  was  all  my  fault! 

I  can't  bear  it  that  it  is  my  father  who  should  be  the  one 

to  do  this  crud  thing! 
THXBOT.  Hesta — your  father  waa  right!  He  has  made  a  man 

of  me!  He  is  right!  I  will  become  a  Strang*  strong  man, 

and  do  big  things  now.  No  more  am  I  a  boy — no  h>nger 

do  I  paint  eyelashes  on  dolls!  I  am  a  man  now! 

[Lets  go  of  her. 

THE  GIRL.  Oh,  I  don't  want  you  to  be  a  man,  David>  —  I  want 

you  to  be  —  (turns  to  him)  in  Nuremberg! 
THB  BOY  (fmnderi^).  Hesta— my  Hesta— pmnise  yoo  won't 

forget  me  — 
TKBGOBL.  David-— 
THB  BOT.  Hove  you  — 
THK  GiBL.  I  love  you! 

THE  BOY  (taking  aid  divers  pieces  of  the  flute,  and  putting  them 
iogeUier).  See  —  my  old  flute!  I  am  going  to  give  it  to  you 
to  ke^  till  I  come  bad^! 

TBB  omu  Oh,  no — you  must  take  it  with  you  —  to  keep 
your  heart  gay! 

TBS  BOT  {sadly).  No,  it  must  be  sflent  now.  It  has  always 

been  used  to  wake  the  love  in  your  heart!   I  could  not  play 
it  to  strangers  now!    Oh,  no!    Keep  it,  my  Hesta  —  and 
when  you  see  it  —  you  will  remember  —  my  heart  was  on 
my  lips  when  I  played! 
[6ftOM  it  to  her. 

TBB  oiBL  (JboWng  up  a  Idffe  &ool?).  Ibron^tthis  —  this  book 
—  for  you,  —  David! 

THE  BOT.  A  prayer-book! 

THE  GIRL.  Yes,  and  inside  —  see  —  a  rose  is  pressed!  —  I've 
so  often  thrown  one  of  those  to  you  —  my  David! 
{They  embrace^  with  emaUon,  Clumes  strike  oncep  6 JO  P.  if. 
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THBBOT.  Half-past  five — you  must  go! 

[Enier  Pad. 
TAXJL.  TSme'sup  —  Fritulein  Hesta! 

THE  GIRL  {holding  David  in  her  arms).  Ah  no! —  {Embrace) 

Good-bye!  Good-bye! 
THE  BOY  {holding  her  close  to  him),  I  love  you!    Look  up! 

Look  up!  The  sun  is  shining  in  my  heart!  I*m  a  man  now! 

I'm  going  to  win  you  —  my  Hestal 
THBGIBL.  Good-bye!  Good-bye! 
THEBOY  (&ro^r;/^).  Good-bye!  €iood-bye! 
THE  GIRL  {taking  the  flute  in  both  her  handsy  and  holding  her  head 

far  back  to  keep  back  the  tears).  No  —  you  must  not  "see  me 

last  —  crying.   I  will  be  smiling?  —  so! 

[Tries  to  smile,  and  theup  with  a  moaning  cry,  tuma  and  rwM 

out,  sobbing, 
THBBOT.  Hesta! 

[Ruahes  afier  her. 
PAUL  {sUmding  in  front  ef  ike  Boy),  Stop!   Don't  make  It 

harder  for  her,  David! 
THE  BOY  {gasping).  All  right  —  quick  —  go!   Take  her  home? 

[Elxii  Foul,    The  Boy  waUcs  up  to  tablcy  struggling  with  his 

emotiony  which  he  masters  iinth  difficulty.   Tie  ends  up,  sitting 

at  hie  father*  e  liUle  iD0fk4akle,  and  holding  hie  head  m  hie 

hande:  he  ewaue  from  side  to  eide.  Enter  the  Togmaker,  eanf§' 

ing  the  dog  in  holh  ame.  He  regarde  hie  eon  in  hie  attUude  qf 

deapair, 

TOYMAKER  {worried).  David  —  what  is  this? 
THE  BOY  {rising y  and  looking  at  door).  I  have  just  said  good- 
bye to  my  love  lady! 

TOTMAKEB  (omoaesil).  She  was  here  

THBBOT.  Yesyslr  —  she's  just  gone! 

TOTMAKEB.  It  wasgood  of  hertooome!   {(king  oeer  to  ike  Bog) 
My  David  —  {hohe  up  into  the  Boy* s  face)  we*U  win  her,  ^? 

THE  BOY  {holds  on  to  his  father).  Oh,  yes,  sir  —  bless  you,  air! 
TOY^iAKER.  We'll  make  a  fortune  —  eh,  David? 
THE  BOY  {begins  to  smile).  Oh,  yes,  Father  I 
TOTiCAKBB  (wietfuUy).  You  think  so? 
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TBS  BOT  (enthtmastically).  Of  course  —  Father  1 
TOTMAKEB.  And  Nebuchfldiiesaur?    {Holda  up  the  dog)  We 
take  him? 

rm  BOT.  Oh,  yes  —  Father — WU  take  the  dog!  He  can 

help  lis  with  the  cattle  —  and  keep  the  burglars  off! 

TOYMAKER  (shjhj).  Burglais  ! 

THE  BOY.  Yes,  Father! 

TOTMAKEB  (looking  at  the  dog).  He  is  not  mucb  acquainted  with 

btni^an,  David! 
VRB  BOT.  Oh,  Father,  won't  it  be  wonderful  to  go  oat  into 

the  woiM— 8o  great  and  big — and  fight  our  way  through! 

TOYMAKLH  {nodding  timidly).  Yes  —  David! 

THE  BOY.  We'll  show  them  —  well  show  them,     eh,  Father? 

to™aker  (not  understanding  J  but  agreeing).  Yes  —  David! 

TH£  BOY.  Faint  eyelashes  on  dolls  —  pah!  —  that's  child  work 
to  what  Fm  going  to  do  now  —  to  the  life  we're  going  to 
lead — to  the  men  we*re  going  to  bennnet  No  more  iogrs 
now,  Father —we  ai«  going  to  do  bigger  things! 

TOYMAKER.  Ycs,  David! 

THE  BOY  (excitedly,  coming  hack).  Oh,  it's  glorious,  Father, 
glorious  —  what  love  can  do  for  a  man!  I  feel  I  could  move 
the  world  —  lift  this  house! 

TOTMAKBB  {fimidly).  Please  — • 

TBB  BOT  (pounn^).  Yes,  Father  — 

TOTMAxaai.  You'tt  let  me  make  a  doll  DOW  and  then! 

TBB  Bor.  Of  course,  Fathar  —  if  70a  want  to — but  youll 

never  want  to  again  — 
TOiTH.iKER.  You  think  so? 

THE  BOY.  Of  course.  Father;  toys  are  childr^*s  things.  We'll 
be  men.  Father  —  big  men! 

TOTMAKEB.  Oh! 

[Enler  Frau  Bvdd.  She  haiti  and  regairdB  Uimn.  They  look  at 

her  anxiously. 

FRAU  BUDEL  {in  a  hard,  dry  voice).  No  —  don't  be  afraid  — 
I'm  not  going  to  cry.   Is  —  is  everything  ready? 
[Boy  takes  dog,  goes  behind  Emnui,  and  puU  him  qff.  Comes 
back  and  nts  on  arm  oj  chair. 
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TOYMAKEB.  Yes  —  Euuha.    Except  our  persooal  luggage  — 

iq>-6tain! 
WRAXJ  BUDBL.  Persoiial  luggage? 

TOTMAKBB.    Yes — some  thingB  —  some  private  things  — 
Emma.    (An  etnbarraaaed  pause^       oU  three  look  on  the 

ground)   Eimua  —  Strumpf  and  Stauffenbach  will  look  after 

you  when  —  when  I  am  gone! 
FRAU  BUDEL  {trying  to  hold  back  her  tears).  Ye — es! 
TOYMA.Kf».  I  have  left  for  you  the  little  money  I  have  saved, 

and  with  the  auctioo  ol  these — {hokf  ifsomtfiy^  around  the 

room)  these  things — you  will  beaUni^tlorayettr— wfam 

we  oome  back — rich! 

rRAU  BUDEL.  Ycs! 

TOY.MAKER.  Yuu  wUl  —  take  care  of  yourself  —  Emma? 

FRAU  BUDEL.    Yc  Cs! 

TOYMJJSSSL.  You  —  you  won't  be  lonesome? 
lUU  BUDEL  (toeols^).  Ob,  no! 

TOTMAKBB  (going  up  to  kU  unf^  taking  h&r  hands  in  Ms  and 

haidingihmn,  —  hia  lips  tremUing),  Emmal 
FRAU  BUDEL  (trembUng  —  on  the  verge  of  tears  —  dinging  to  his 

hands).  My  boy  —  my  boy! 

[They  cling  to  each  other,  and  look  into  each  other^s  eyes, 
TOYMAKER.  It  is  —  foF  the  beat  —  Emmal 

[They  both  nod  to  each  otfier, 
THBBOT.  Stoptiiat  —  Father — Mother — you  mustn't! 
lonfAKBB.  Enuna! 
nuu  BUDBL.  Abraham! 

[Voices  vnthoui,  A  military  knock  is  hea  d  on  the  door.   The  tiro 

old  people  still  cling  to  each  other,  looking  into  each  other*s  eye.'i. 

The  Boy  opens  ilie  door,  and  in  walks  the  old  Sergecmi  and  the  FoeL 
asBGBANT.  Abraham! 

TOnCAKBB  (still  clinging  to  his  wife^a  hands}.  Old  friends! 
SBBaBAMT  (excitedly),  Hiere's  a  big  crowd  waiting  at  the  Na- 
tion for  you  —  to  say  good4>ye! 

TOYMAKER  (in  terror).  Good-bye? 

POET.  Yes,  Abraham,  it*s  a  big  crowd  —  mostly  ckildreu! 
Why,  I  never  thought  you  knew  so  maoy  children! 
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TOTMAKBE  (toiih  trembling  voice,  clinging  doser  to  kit  wiie). 

Emma — I  am  scared! 
TRAU  BUDCL.  Oh,  my  boy! 

wniASBB  (dbMfi^).  I  oauld  not  leave yoa»  Emma.  (%iio-« 
I  cannot  leave  you  — you  are  hetplees  without  me!  She  k 

helpless  without  me! 
FRAU  BUDEL.  No,  Abraham,  I  am  brave  —  see! 

[Tries  to  hold  heir  head  up  and  cannot.  They  ding  to  each 
dMer • 

THE  BOT  (fiomee  behind  them,  and  then  between  them)*  Father — 

Mother — you  muata'tf 
ToniAnB.  But  she  is  audi  a  child  —  I  have  neiver  left  her  a 

day  —  she  is  helpless!  She  is  such  a  child! 

FRAU  BUDEL.  Be  brave  —  Abraham  

THE  BOY.  Yes,  Father  —  it's  nearly  time  to  go! 

TOYMAKER  (trying  to  command  himself).  Please  —  I  am  scared  I 
It  is  hard  to  be  bravel  I  would  make  a  bad  soldier  —  eh  — 
Strumpf?  (The  &ergeani  Mkee  hie  head)  (kmieheie — you 
two  bad  Mows!  (Hi*  lioo  M  friende  eome  up  to  km.  The 
Toymaker  reaches  in  hie  eoai,  and  hrtnge  cut  an  old  watch  and 
a  hunch  of  medals)  Here,  Stautfenbach,  — here  is  the  Schiller 
watch  —  and  you,  Strumpf  —  your  medals  —  I  pin  them  on, 
so!  {The  Sergeant  stands  and  scdiUes,  as  the  Toymaker  pins 
the  medals  on)  You  have  doubly  won  these  honours  —  Ser- 
geant Strumpft  What  you  did  for  your  old  friend  last  week 
— was  the  bravest  and  noblest  deed  of  your  life!  Blenyoul 

BBRraAMT  (bnketdy).  We  can't  let  you  go  to  America  alone; 
we  must  come  with  you! 

POET.  Yes  —  please  let  us  come  too! 

TOYMAKER.  No  —  plcaso  —  you  stay  and  care  for  my  Emma 

herel  David  and  I  will  go  out  into  the  world  —  alonel 
THE  BOT.  Yes,  Father! 

BBBQSAiiT.  Well  —  if  I  can't  go  —  I  want  you  to  take  this  to 
defend  youndf  against  dangers.  (Draws  out  from  his  coat 
taHs  on  enormous  campaign  recoher)  Here  is  my  campaign 
revolver!  Take  it  —  you  will  need  it  in  America.  [Forces  U 
on  Aim. 
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TOTMAKER  {taking  U  ffingerly  in  both  hatuU),  Thank  you  — 
Strumpf! 

SERGEANT.  Take  caie  —  itiakwded! 

TOTifAKEB  (laying  U  at  onet  carefully  vM  bath  hamds  an  Ike 
floor).  Thank  you,  Stnimpf  —  that  was  thoughtful  of  you! 

Please  uiifix  it! 
BEiiUEANT.  Unfix  it? 
TOYMAKEB.  Yes  —  take  out  the  loads! 

8ERCEANT.  Oht  (Ptclu  up  the  piM  oud  gosM  to  tobls  wiih  Poel) 
There! 

TOYUAxm  (ernUing)*  Humkyou! 
[Knock  at  door.  Clerh  enters.  Sergeant  eUe  an  hendt^  Poet  at 

table.  Frail  Budel  on  trunk, 
CLERK  (out  of  breath).  Beg  pardon  —  Herr  Budel  ■ 
TOYMAKER.  Yes!  Yes! 

CLESBOL,  I  have  bought  your  tioketa,  Herr  Budel—- 
TOTMAKEB.  Yes!  Yes! 
CLBBX.  But  the  dog! 

[7*^  Boij  runs  uJJ  and  gets  dog. 
TOYMAKER.  The  dog  —  well  —  sir! 

CLERK.  When  I  brought  your  tickeUi  you  did  not  say  anyiiung 

about  taking  the  dog. 
TOTMAKER.  Well,  sir? 

CLERK.  It  costs  quite  a  lot  to  take  a  dog  to  America. 

TOTMAKER.  HoW  mUch? 

CLERK.  About  one  hundred  marks! 

TOYMAKER.  One  hundred  marks  —  No  —  please  —  I  can't  — 

no  —  are  you  sure? 
CLERK.  Oh,  yes!  

TOYMAKER.  But  Nebuchadnezzar  here  —  sUrely  it  would  be 

different  for  him? 
CLERK.  No — Herr  Budel — he  is  a  dog  and  has  to  pay  the 

dog  rate. 

TOTMAKER.  Please,  you  are  sure,  «r?   Well,  you  take  him* 

eh? —  You  take  him  t(j  Fraulein  Hesta  Kronfeldt  —  to 
keep  till  we  come  back.^  {Taking  Clerk  a»ide)  Please  don*t 
tell  the  dog  we  are  gone  till  to-morrow  —  eh? 
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CLERK.  No,  Sir! 

TOYMAKEK.  Now  take  him  away   (Exit  Clerk)  I'll  not 

look.    Is  he  gone?   I  go  —  now  —  up-stairs         {Poet  gwee 

him  ike  pistol)  Struinpf  —  Stouffenbach  —  help  me  — 
(They  cross  to  door)  I'll  get  my  penonal  luggage  —  we  go. 
Come,  David! 

[The  three  go  outy  leamng  ihe  Toymaker  aUme  wUh  his  wife. 

He  stands  staring  at  her;  holds  out  his  arms  to  her  at  door. 
Emma! 

rSLATJ  BUDEL  {running  to  him  and  embracing  him).  Abraham! 
TOTMAKER  {holding  her  for  a  moment).  All  will  oome  right* 
Emma  —  all  will  oome  rightl 

[She  node  her  head,  epeechleee  vfUh  gruf^  trying  to  smile;  he 
tvms  and  goes  out  of  ^  room  smiling  at  her.  She  then  creeps 

over  to  the  Toymaker  s  little  work-table  andy  with  infinite  yearn- 
ing and  tenderness,  kneels  down  andy  putting  her  arms  across 
the  tabley  lays  her  head  down  on  them  and  cries  silently  —  her 
heart  broken.  A  pause.  Feet  and  voices  are  heard  on  the 
stairs  without.  Then  a  knock  at  door.  Frau  Budel  hears 
nothing,  hut  weeps  despairin^y*  The  knoek  is  heard  again, 
and  then  the  door  it  opened,  and  in  hursts  Adolph  Budel  —  an 
^  enormous,  six-foot^  fair^haired  lad  of  the  eommercial4ra»eUer 
type  —  of  Kansas  City  —  who  belongs  to  the  Elks,  and  wears  a 
shark* s  tooth  on  his  watch-chain.  He  is  dressed  in  a  brown 
business  coat,  dark  grey  trousers^  immaculate  white  waistcoat^  a 
white  automobile  coat,  hat,  gauntlets  and  goggles.  With  him  is 
his  chauffeur,  Tom  Macey,  a  typical  New  Yorker,  dressed  in 
.hlaek  leather  uniform.  Frau  Budel  sees  and  hears  nothing. 
CBAUFFBUB.  Hus  18  the  plaoe,  sir! 

ADOLPH  {in  a  whisper  —  seeing  his  mother).  Wait  outside,  Tom 
—  till  I  call  you !  {Puts  coat  over  rail.  Exit  Macey.  Adolph 
stands  still  some  moments,  looking  tenderly  at  his  mother^  pull- 
ing off  his  gloves  at  last.  He  then  goes  slowly  towards  her. 
Comes  round  to  her.  Tenderly)  Frau  Budel! 

VBAXS  BUDEL  {^tioUhout  raising  her  head — with  a  moaning  eob). 
Yes! 

ADOLPH  {putting  a  hand  quietly  on  her).  Mother    ■  I 
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TBAV  BUDEL  (sUs  tiowly  up,  staring  ai  him  through  her  tears, 

tremblingly).  Sir  —  who  are  you? 
ADOLPH  {Raising  her.   In  a  law  voice).  Mother  —  it  is  me  — 

your  son! 

WBAV  BUDEL  (vaguely  staring  ai  him)*  My — my  mm} 
jOHyim  {bfohndy).  Yes — your  boy — Motber — yourAdolph! 

VBAU  BUDEL. 

[Siarea  ai  him. 

ADOLPii  {coming  nearer  to  her  on  his  knees,  and  putting  his  arms 
tenderly  around  her).  Yes  —  I  am  your  boy  —  Mother  — 
your  boy! 

VBAU  BUDEL  {sobbing  and  pressing  ike  big  man  dose  to  her  heasi). 
Adolpb!  Ob»  my  Adolpb!  (They  hold  each  other  tight  far  a 
whik^  wUhaui  a  teard)  Y<m*v6  come  back!  Yoa^^e  oome 
back!  Oh,  my  boy!  My  little  boy!  My  baby!  (Ro6ke  to 
and  fro  with  him,  sobbing)  My  heart  has  starved  for  you. 
My  heart  has  starved  for  you!  My  heart  has  starved  for 
you!  Oh!  Oh! 

ADOLFH  (choking).  I  am  here  —  Mother  —  I  am  here! 
Addph  —  Adolph!  MyAdolph! 

ADOLFH.  Mother  —  I  didn't  know  you  were  so  pretty — horn- 
young  and  pretty  you  are — for  such  a  big  fdk>w  IQca  me! 

FRAu  BUDEL.  Oh,  why  didn't  you  write? 

ADOLPH.  Oh  —  I  cannot  write  letters!  I  don't  know  what  to 
say!   I  can*t  write  to  those  I  love. 

FRAU  BUDEL  {reoUssing  U  is  her  son),  Adolphi  —  AdoAph! 
Where  did  you  come  from?  How  did  you  come? 

ADOLFH.  I  came  down  fh>m  Berlin  in  my  bubble. 

TRkv  BUDSL  (pwasled).  Bubble? 

ADOLPH.  Yes  —  automobile  —  motor-car! 

FRAU  BUDEL.  What  is  this  —  my  boy  —  you  have  an  auto- 
machine? 

ADOLPH.  Yes,  Mother  —  yes  —  it*s  a  six  cylinder*  and  it's  a 

beauty  on  the  up-grades! 
VBAU  BUDBL.  But,  Adolpih»  my  son — only  prinoea  and  audi 

people  have  such  things! 
ADOLFH  (rieing).  That's  it»  Mother — that's  it! 
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WBAv  BmwL  (sHU  doMeii.  That's  it? 

ADOLFB.  Mother  —  look  at  me --^  look  at  me  "-Fill  lieh! 

FRAU  BUDEL.  Rich? 

ADOLPH    {excitedly).     Yes  —  American   rich  —  really  —  gor- 
geously —  rollingly,  magnificently  rich! 
FBAV  BVDSL  (in  awe).  My  Adolph! 

iJMNUFH  (laughing).  That's  it  —  I  never  wrote  —  because  I 
was  workiiig  hard — heart4»reakiii^y  hard  —  praying  all 
the  time  that  when  I  made  my  f ortmM  — ■  Td  come  home  and 

buy  out  the  town  (with  a  sob)  for  you!  Well,  I  only  made 
my  pile  last  year  —  by  the  merest  stroke  of  luck! 

FRAU  BUDEL.  Luck? 

ADOLPH.  Yes,  luck!  I  was  in  Kansas  City  —  doing  drummer^ 
work  for  suspenders  —  patent  8uq>ender8  —  when  I  saw 
Bears — Teddy  Bears  —  you  know  —  these  things — these 
Toy  Bears! 

iBAtTBUDBL.  Yes  —  yes! 

ADOLPH.  Well,  I  bought  out  McCleary's  shop  —  joined  forces 

—  and  scooped  the  market  of  Teddy  Beaxs! 
FHAU  BUDEL  (dozed).  Scoopcd? 

ADOLPH.  Yes,  Mother  —  I  cornered  Teddy  Bejirs  —  and* 
Mother  —  Mother,  th^  sold  like  hot-cakes!  The  children 
dropped  their  dolls»  and  grabbed  up  the  bears!  Lord,  how 
the  money  rolled  in!  Mother,  I  am  ridi  —  gorgeously,  mag- 
numptiously  —  rich!  I'm  called  the  "Teddy  Bear  King." 

FRAU  BUDEL  {in  horror).  The  Teddy  Bear  King! 

ADOLPH.  Yes  —  here's  one.  (Takes  out  n  little  whUe  Teddy 
Bearjram  his  pocket)  See,  I  always  carry  one. 

TRAU  BUDEL.  But  —  my  son  —  you  don*t  know  — 
[A  knock  and  in  comes  the  auctioneer's  Clerks 

CLEBX.  It  is  near  six  o'dock,  Frau  BudeL 

ADOum,  Who  is  this,  Mother? 

FRAU  BUDEL.  The  Auctioneer  —  Adolpli! 

ADOLPH.  What!  Auctioneer!  Why?  What  for? 

FRAU  BUDEL.  Oh,  Adolph  —  Kronfeldt  has  turned  us  out  — 
wouldn't  give  your  father  work  because  he  wouldn't  make 
Teddy  Bears!  Your  Teddy  Bears! 
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iJKamiatAounded).  Wliat! 

FBAU  BtTDBL.  And  David — your  brother — is  in  love  with 
Frttulein  Hesta — and  Kronfeldt  thinks  your  father  is  a 
viHain,  and  wanted  to  many  into  his  family  for  the 

money! 

ADOLPii.  Kronfeldt  thinks  that,  does  he? 

VBJiXi  BUDEL  {weeping).  Yes  —  so  your  father  — and  David  — 

are  gomg  to  America  —  to  start  a  ranchl 

{EfUer  Paul  an  ths  run. 
PAUL.  David  —  David  — 

[Sees  Adolph;  turns  to  go, 
ADOLPH.  Here  —  you  —  what's  your  name? 
PAUL.  Paul,  sir! 
ADOLPH.  Tom! 
TOM.  Yes,  sir! 

[Enter  Chauffeur. 
ADOLPH  (seriMea  wUh  a  peneU  on  a  eard).  Here,  Paul  —  get 

into  my  bubble  and  show  Tom  here — the  quickest  way  to 

Herr  Kronfeldt's,  and  bring  FrlUiI^  Hesta  and  her  father 

here  as  quickly  as  you  can  

FRAV  BUDEL.  But  he  won*t  come,  Adolph!    We've  tried  to 

write  him  —  ourselves! 
ADOLPH.  Won't  come  —  won't  he?    Wait  till  he  reads  this! 

Fm  kia  boss  —  Mother!  —  what  I  say  goes  with  Kronfeldt! 

—  Fm  the ''Teddy  Bear  King'*!  And  if  he  doesn't  get  heie 

inside  of  twenty  minutes  —  Tom  Macey  —  Fll  make  you 

and  him  look  like  the  middle  of  last  July!   Quick,  both  of 

you! 

[Gives  card  to  Paul.  Exeunt  Paul  and  Chauffeur. 
PAUL  {as  he  goes  out,  in  awe).  The  Teddy  Bear  King! 
ADOLPH  (to  Auctioneer).  The  auction  is  off!  I'll  pay  you  for 

your  trouble. 
CLERK.  Otu  thank  you,  sir! 

[Exits. 

ADOLPH.  Who  owns  this  house  —  who's  the  actual  landlord? 
FRAU  BUDEL.  Ilerr  Shultz! 

ADOLPH.  Its  ours!  We'll  buy  the  place!  God  —  X  never  had 
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the  chance  to  do  what  I  wanted  with  my  money  —  (WUh  a 
eaieh  in  his  tfoice)  Mother,  I've  dreamt  of  doing  this  — 
Mother,  I've  dreamt  of  this!  Mother  —  you  say  my  brother 
David  —  can*t  get  married  because  he's  too  poor? 

WBAU  BUDEL.  Yes  —  he  paints  the  eydashes  on  the  doUs! 

AOOLFH.  I'll  settle  that  —  fifty  thousand  marks  for  a  wedding 
present!  I'll  make  old  Kionfeldt  change  his  mind! 

VBAV  BUDEL.  Adolph — you  mean  —  your  father  —  David  — 
won't  be  taken  away  from  me? 

ADOLPH.  Taken  away  from  you?  (Embraces  her)  I'd  like  to 
see  the  man  who'd  dare  to!  No!  I'll  buy  this  house  for- 
ever —  for  the  whole  damn  family,  and  we'll  never  go  away, 
and  live  forever  here  —  together! 

FRAU  BUDEL  (weeping).  Oh!  But  wait — your  fatiMr— he 
mustn't  see  you  at  first  —  it  wouM  be  too  much  for  him! 
He's  coming  down-stairs  now! 

ADOLPH.  What  shidl  I  do? 

FRAU  BUDEL  (pushing  him  out).  Hide  outside  the  front  door  — 

till  he  is  in  a  proper  state  to  tell  him! 
ADOLPH.  All  right!    (Kisses  his  mother)    Isn't  it  great  — 

Mother!  Aren't  you  proud  of  your  boy»  di? 
IBAUBXTDEL.  Oh,  SO  much! 

ADOLPH.  And  I  made  it  by  the  merest  chance  —  Mother! 

FRAU  BUDEL.  Yes  —  ycs  —  Now  wait  here  till  I  call  you! 
[Pn^shes  him  out  door  arid  shxds  iU  breathing  hard.    The  Toy- 
maker  enters,  carrj/inri  irifh  difficulty  a  bird-cage,  a  large  rase, 
a  dolly  his  dog  under  his  arm,  and  the  tSergeant's  huge  revolver* 

FRAU  BUDEL.  What  are  those  things  —  Abraham? 

TOYiCAKBB.  My  —  my  personal  luggage! 
[Enter  the  Sergeant  and  the  Poet,  earrffing  more  toye  and  hruy 
h-brac. 

TOYM.\KER  (weakly).  Emma!  ^ 

FRAU  BUDEL.  Yes,  Abraham? 

TOYMAKEB.  I  Say  good-bye  —  now. 

nut;  BUDEL.  Yes  —  Abraham  —  but? 

TOTMAKEB.  Wait — I  say  good-bye  to  the  room  fiist 

ALL.  Yes. 
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TOYMAKER.  Now  I  say  good-bye  —  quick!  {Goes  to  the  middle 
of  the  room,  holding  his  vase,  doU,  pistol,  and  bird-cage,  —  and 
9lar08  yeaminglif  all  round)  Good-bye,  old  room !  (Stands  Ml 
a  moment,  ikm  tuna  to  hit  wife)  Good«bye»  Eminal 

niAUBfmBL.  Wait,  Abrabam— * 

TOTUAKBB  (running  to  the  door).  No — no  —  I  can*t  —  I  must 

be  quick!  —  Good-bye  —  good-bye! 

[Opens  the  door,  disclosing  Adolph,  and  behind  him  Herr  Kron- 
feldt,  smiling,  —  Hesta,  Paul  and  Chauffeur,  The  Toymaker 
halU  and  stares  ai  them,  looHng  uf  at  the  big  stranger.  Along 
pause,  Adol/ph  is  very  moved. 

ADom  (JMcenly).  It  was  crud* 

TOTMAKBR.  Yes,  sir. 

ADOLPU.  Don't  you  know  me? 

TOYMAKER  (dozed).  No,  sir! 

ADOLPii.  I'm  your  son. 

TOYMAK£R  (nodding  his  head).  Yea,  sir? 

ADOLFH.  Father  —  rm  your  boy,  oome  back  to  you.  Come 
back  —  licb!  I've  made  a  fortuiiel  I'm  the  'Teddy  Bear 
Singr' 

TOTBCAKER.  The  Teddy  Bear  King? 

Ai>OLPH  (holding  out  his  arms).  Father  —  Father  —  I'm  your 
boy,  Adolph! 

TOYMASKB  (storss  oL  him  a  long  while;  then  with  a  little  cry  drops 
everything  in  his  arms),  Adolph!  —  my  Adoliihl 
[They  embraee.  Everyone  is  moved, 

SBBOBAMT  (taking  out  a  handkerchUf,  brokenly).  Gott  in  ffim- 
mel! 

TOYMAKER  {CUngs  io  xidulplt,  dazed  and  astonished.    Tum$  fo 

Emma).    He  is  here,  Emma.  He  is  here  —  our  firstborn! 
rRAU  BUDEL.  Ycs,  I  know  —  I  know! 

ADOLPH.  Father,  it's  all  right!  Everything's  all  right!  You 
won't  have  to  go  to  America  now.  As  Ux  David  and  Frttu- 
lein  Hesta — here  she  is  —  it's  all  settled. 

KBONFELDT  (smiling  and  bowing).  It's  all  right,  Budel.  It's  all 

right,  now. 

ADOLPH.  It's  all  settled.  Father!  —  Where  is  David? 
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TOXMAUiR  (Still  clinging  to  his  ion^  motMna  feebly,  Lookt  up 
fmmdngly  into  his  face) .  We — we  don't  go? 

ADOOH.  No  —  Father — here  you  slay . 

TOTMAKKB  {TtmMond  gixesalong  ondwislfvXlook 
iHU  dinging  to  the  lopd  of  kii  9on*9  eoai.  Then  he  again  looke 
yearningly  up  al  his  son,  like  a  child).  Please,  I  —  I  can  stay? 

ADOLPH  (rwds).  Yes. 

TOYMAKEB.  Ohl 

[Sighs. 

ADOLPH  {brokenly).  Yes,  Father.  Why,  I  oould  buy  the  whole 
square  if  you  wanted  it!  It's  yours  and  always  wOl  be  yours 
forever! 

TOYMAKER  {look'^i  aTound  room  an  before).  I  — I  can  stay? 
ADOLPH  (nod^).  Yes. 
TOYMAKER  [sighs).  Oh! 

ADOLPH.  Oh,  my  God,  yes!  — Daddy  —  forever  —  forever! 

Vm  here  to  care  for  you  now — to  protect  you — Daddy! 

Daddy!  You  can  eiayl 
lOTifAKBB  (slarea  up  ai  hie  eon;  (hen- a  eiafUed  look).  And 

David!  Dave!  —  Oh,  oh,  come!   (Beckons  HesUi  mth  both 

hands)   C  —  come.   (Kronfeldt  disengages  Iter.     SIw  comes 

quickly  to  him)    Da —   (Weakly)  David. 

{fdsads  fier  tremblingly  to  door,  and  tries  to  coil,  AU  watch  him. 
THE  BOT  (off  stage).  Yes,  Father! 
ToncAKKB.  Come! 

[Enter  Uie  Boy^  carrying  hie  armefuS  cf  booke. 
TBSBor.  Yes,  Father.  (SeeeSeeta;  tele  booke  feMwi^  a  crash) 

Hesta! 

TOYMAKER.  David,  it  has  come.  It  is  the  Teddy  Bear. 

THE  BOY.  What  are  you  saying,  Father? 

TOTiCAKKB.  The  Teddy  Bear.  He  is  rich.  He  has  come.  He 

is  my  son.  HeisAdoLph. 
DAVID.  Adolph! 

TOTifAKBR.  Yes,  he  is  rich.  I  told  you.  He  gives  you  your 

love  lady.  So! 
[Joins  hands  of  Boy  and  Gifi. 
DAVID.  You  mean?  
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TOYMAKER.  Yes.   {Turns  his  back  an  the  Umrs  and  toaoes  to  the 

others)  We  — -we  not  look. 
DAVID  {wUh  $ob»  embraces  Hesta).  My  Hesta! 
THBOiBL.  David! 

ToniAKBB  (HiB  hack  to  loeera.  SmiUea  through  tears;  Ms  voice 
breaks  for  the  first  Hme;  simply).  I  —  I  —  think  I  thank  G<kL 

CU&TAIN 

End  aw  Flay 


ABOUT  SIX  WHO  PASS  WHILE  THE  LENTILS 

BOIL 


WTio  has  ever  heard  of  a  theater  in  a  portmanteau?  Just  as 
well  get  a  camei  tlirough  tlie  eye  of  a  needle,  or  niake  a  thim- 
Ue  out  of  a  tea-cup.  Well,  it's  true,  nevertheless,  and  Mr. 
Stuart  Walker,  a  young  man  interested  in  the  theater,  has 
done  it.  When  he  was  a  boy,  he  used  to  amuse  himself  with  a 
tofy  theater.  Older  men  than  he — GUbert  Chesterton,  for 
instance  —  have  aniiixd  themselves  with  miniature  })lay houses, 
complete  in  every  resi>ect,  carrj'ing  their  scenery,  hghting  plant 
and  repertory.  The  signs  of  old  age  are  seen  in  the  incapacity 
to  play.  One  of  the  best  books  I  ever  read  was  by  U.  G.  Wells* 
who,  with  hb  own  son,  mapped  out  on  the  floor  a  complete 
militaiy  campaign  with  leaden  soldiers  and  their  leaden  can- 
non. A  toy  theater  is,  ther^ore,  a  *'play  mudi  like  the  real 
thing. 

The  fun  Stuart  Walker  had  when  he  was  a  boy  in  Kentucky 
was  rciiu'iiibered  when  he  went  to  college,  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  and  his  varied  experiences  in  play-ac  ting,  his  vivid 
picturings  of  drama  drawn  from  his  favourite  ballads,  hb  in- 
tense interest  in  Greek  and  Eliaabethan  stages  —  all  of  these 
tendendes  went  into  his  imaginatami  whidi  todc  fire  at  the 
thought  that  he  mi|^t  build  a  theater  complete,  so  compactly 
constructed  as  to  fold  up  in  small  space.  Thus  the  Portman- 
teau Theater  —  a  most  appropriate  name  —  came  into  being; 
and  it  was  so  conceived  tliat  it  could  be  taken  anywhere,  —  set 
up  in  a  parlour,  a  schoolroom,  a  settlement  house^  even  a 
nursery,  with  the  smallest  possible  expense. 

Not  being  able  at  first  to  afford  paying  royalties  for  hb 
dramas,  Mr.  Walker  —  gifted  with  a  unique  ability  to  write 
plays  of  a  special  character  —  created  hb  own  repertory, 
and  "Six  Who  Pass  Wliile  the  Lentib  Boil'*  was  one  of  the 
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first  dramas  he  wrote.  His  idea  was  to  appeal  to  the  im- 
agination of  his  audiences  —  young  and  old  aUke  —  to  sug- 
gest just  enough  to  make  those  in  front  of  his  curtain  imagine 
the  rest.  When  you  go  to  the  theater,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
you  think  only  of  what  is  shown  you;  you  must  enter  into  the 
''make-bdieve"  spirit  of  the  sUny,  just  as  the  Elizabethans*  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare  ^  when  there  was  little  or  no  scenery 

—  were  content  to  have  a  sign-post  on  the  stage  reading, 
**This  is  Elsinor",  when  "Hamlet"  was  given. 

Read  what  the  Prologue  says  at  the  very  beginning  of 
"Six  Who  Pass  WTiile  the  Lentils  Boil."  Put  a  copper  pot  in 
the  middle  of  the  stage»  and  then  ima^be  it  full  of  boiling 
water,  imagine  the  flames — imagine  lots  of  things  not  there. 
You  thus  become  an  important  part  of  the  i^sy  —  in  fact  as 
in^Kirtant  a  part  as  the  actors  and  as  the  scenery. 

Mr.  ^^'alker's  experiment,  surveyed  in  detail  in  his  first  vol- 
ume of  "Portmanteau  Plays"  (Stewart  &  Kidd  Co.),  surprised 
the  nianagers.  He  visited  places,  bag  and  baggage,  not  to  be 
reached  by  the  big  theater;  he  entertained  thousands  of  folks 
who  were  thirsting  for  just  such  artistic  things  as  he  did,  inex- 
pensively and  weU.  Having  had  the  estimable  experience  of 
working  at  one  time  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  David  Bdasco 

—  one  of  America*s  most  artistic  theater  directors  —  he  learned 
from  that  wizard  of  stage  effect  certain  principles  which  he  im- 
mediately adapted  to  his  less  extravagant  needs.  By  the  sim- 
plest means  —  with  the  niinimum  outlay  ot  money  —  he  cre- 
ated atmosphere,  and  his  highest  triumph  was  readied  when 
he  gave  a  series  id  Arabian  Nights  plays  by  Lord  Dunsany*  the 
Irish  dramatist*  and  put  on  a  dramatic  presentment  of  the 
Book  of  Job.  There  Is  every  reason  to  bdieve  that  Stuart 
Walker's  idea  of  a  Toy  Theater  —  professionally  perfect  in  its 
acting  and  artistically  beautiful  in  its  modern  scenery  —  could 
be  caixied  further  and  further  until  it  became  a  regular  part  of 
our  village  life. 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  successfully  managed  as  a  Caravan 
Libiaiy,  why  should  there  not  be  such  a  thing  as  a  Caravan 
Theater?  At  one  time,  Mr.  Ben  Greet  and  Mr.  Charles  Co* 
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burn  entertained  America  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  each 
year  with  delightful  series  of  out-door  plays  —  given  on  front 
lawns,  on  college  campuses,  in  woodland  clearings.  What  a 
joy  it  was^  on  a  dear  Summer's  day,  with  the  afternoon  stmli^t 
dancing  and  qiarkHng  like  the  heart  of  Rosalind*  to  sit  through 
a  performance  of  **Ab  You  like  It"!  New  professional  inter- 
ests have  drawn  these  two  managers  in  other  channels. 

So,  with  Mr.  Walker,  —  his  ambition  may  carry  him  in  other 
directions,  but  his  Portmanteau  Theater  is  an  idea  weU  worth 
preserving  and  using  as  an  excellent  and  vital  part  of  the  mod- 
em theater.  Since  the  Mountain  could  not  come  to  Ma* 
homety  there  was  nothing  dse  but  for  Mahomet  to  go  to  the 
Mountain.  And  so,  often,  when  it  is  impossible  for  village 
folk  or  hill  folk  or  groups  of  people  in  cities  to  go  to  the  theater, 
put  your  theater  in  several  dress-suit  c;ls(\s,  and  go  to  them. 
That's  Mr.  Walker's  idea,  and  it  won  success.  It's  just  as  if 
you  had  a  Toy  Theater  which  you  wanted  to  take  next  door 
for  a  friend  to  play  with.  It  doesn't  require  long  to  move  it. 
You  tuck  it  under  your  arm. 

In  the  Spring.of  1915t  the  Portmanteau  Theater  came  into 
enstenoe.  By  rights  it  ouj^t  never  to  go  out  of  ezisteiioe.  It 
should  take  root  in  the  amusement  life  of  everj^one. 

The  music  for  the  *' Ballad  of  the  Miller*s  Sons*'  and  the 
**  Ballad  of  the  Three  Little  Pigs"  is  given  in  Stewart  &  Kidd*s 
''Modem  Plays",  edited  by  Frank  Shay. 
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It  ia  adviaftble  in  preeentinc  Six  Who  Pam  to  prooede  the  play  with  the  Prologu*  to 
The  Portmaateau  Theater,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Portmantbad  Plays  by  Stuart  Walkar. 

A  delightful  evening  of  plays  can  bo  made  up  of  (1)  The  Prologue  to  the  Portmanteau 
Theater,  (2)  The  Tbiuplot,  (3)  NEvERTiuuEas  or  Thji  Vbbt  Nakjso  Box  or  Tam 
Medicinb  Show,  (4)  Six  Who  Pass  Wbbm  ram  humiB  Botu  All  theae  playa  eao  ba 
fooiid  ia  PomiAimAV  Puts  or  Mou  PomcAmaav  FkiAn*  bgr  Stqart  Widkw,  p«b- 

fished  by  Stowa'-t  Kidf!  Company. 

It  is  advisablL"  in  playing  Six  Who  Pas-s  not  to  attempt  any  sort  of  mechanical  ar- 
rangcmeot  of  tho  Butterfly.  A  personification  of  it  would  be  even  more  distracting.  Tha 

beat  pbm  to  foOoir  ii  to  hun  m  attioaaiy,  kv  botCacflr  poumd  aonMwhara  bmt  ihm  vIb- 
dofm  iA  tha  bMk  wall  ol  the  UtolMB. 
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SIX  WHO  PASS  WHILE  THE  LENTILS  BOIL 

FiBST  P£BFO&MANC£  AT  ChrISTODORA  HoUSEy  NfiW  YOBK 

CiTX 

July  14,  1917 

Pboloouii  to  vbe  Thbatbr   .  •  •  •  Hii|^  DiDman 

Prologue  to  the  Play   Henry  Kiefer 

The  Device-Beareb  •   •  Edmond  Crenshaw 

In  ths  Ausiencb   Francis  Stevens 


The  BoT   James  W.  Moinson 

Thb  Qusen   Judith  Lowry 

Thb  Mimb   Richard  Fandl 

Thb  Milkmaid   Nancy  Winston 

The  Blindman   Joseph  Graham 

The  Ballad-Singee   Tom  Powers 

The  Headsman   McKay  Monis 

At  this  performance,  which  was  not  open  to  the  public,  Oscar 
Craik  manipulated  the  mechanism  of  the  Butterfly.  At  later 
performances  it  was  decided  to  avoid  this  disturbing  element 
in  so  simple  a  play,  and  ever  after  the  Butterfly  poised  where 
he  could  see  and  bear,  but  not  distract. 

First  public  perfonnance  at  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, February  14, 1916,  and  at  the  89th  Street  Theatre,  New 
York  City,  November  27,  1916. 

Phoixksue  to  the  Theater    •   .   •   .   Florence  Wollersen 

Prologue  to  the  Play  Lew  Medbury 

Thb  Devicb-Bbabsb  Edmond  Crenshaw 

Js  THB  AuDiBNCB  ••••••••  Agnes  Rogers 
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Gregory  Kelly 
Judith  Lowry 
WUmot  Heitland* 

Nancy  Winston 


The  Blindman  Edpar  Stehli 


The  Bot 
Thb  Qubbn 
The  MniB 
The  Milkmaid 

The  Hlixdman 
The  Ballad-Sinc.er 
The  Dreadful  Headsman 
You  (tft  the  audience) 


The  Scene  is  a  k  ichcn 
The  Feriod  is  when  you  will 


•Played  in  New  York  by  Willnnl  Webster.  Whon  (he  play  was  "revived"  Id  IwUaii^ 
apolit  and  Cluoago,  ia  19X7,  the  Htiadiwiian  waa  played  by  Oeoiia  QauL 


The  Ballad-Singeh 
The  Headsman 


Stuart  Walker 
McKay  Morris 
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Before  the  opening  of  (he  ewrUdne  ihe  Frologue  eniera  upon  the 
fore-stage  and  summont  the  Deowe-Bearer  'who  earriee  a  large 

copper  pot, 

FBOLOGT7B.  TWs  is  a  copi>er  pot.  {.The  Detfice-Bearer  shows  it 
to  tJie  audience  carefully)  It  is  filled  with  boiling  water.  {The 
Derice-Bearer  makes  the  sound  of  huhhling  water)  It  is  on  the 
fire.  See  the  flames.  (The  Device-Bearer  sets  the  pot  in  tlie 
center  of  thefarestage  and  blows  under  it  with  a  pair  of  IMnos) 
And  see  the  water  boiling  over.  (The  Device'BeareT  again 
makes  the  sound  of  bvbWng  footer  and  then  ieUhdram  to  tohere 
he  can  see  the  play  from  the  side  of  the  forestage)  We  are  look- 
ing into  the  kit(  hen  of  the  Boy  whose  mother  left  him  alone. 
I  do  not  know  \\  here  she  has  gone  but  I  do  know  that  he  is 
gathering  lentils  now. 

YOU.  What  are  lentils? 

pROLOOtTB.  A  lentil?  Why,  a  lentil,  don't  you  flee,  is  not  a 
bean  nor  yet  a  pea;  but  it  is  kin  to  both.  •  .  •  You  must 
imagine  that  the  boy  has  built  the  fire  and  set  the  water 

boiling.  He  is  very  industrious  but  you  need  not  feel  sorry 

for  him.    His  mother  is  very  good  to  liini  iind  he  is  sale. 
Are  you  ready  now?  .  .  .  Very  well.  Be  quiet. 
[The  Prologue  claps  his  hands  twice. 

The  curtains  open  and  a  hitchen  is  disclosed.  There  aire  a 
bench,  a  stool  and  a  cupboard.  A  great  door  al  the  back  opens  into 
a  wmdofT  There  are  also  two  windows  —  one  higher  than  the 
oUier  looking  vpon  the  eorridor.    At  the  right  a  door  opens  into 

the  bedroom  of  the  Boy's  mother  A  great  pewter  spoon  lies  upon 
ihe  shelf  in  the  cupboard. 

A  large  BnUerJiy  cornes  in  through  the  doorway^  flits  aboui  and 
looks  off  stage. 
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The  song  of  the  Boy  is  heard  Jrom  the  garden.  The  ButUifiy 
goes  to  the  door,  poises  a  momaU,  then  alights  oti  iks  -eup^ 
hoard. 

The  Boy  eaters  mtk  a  great  howlJUled  with  lealUs^ 

The  Buttetfiy  flies  to  Uie  bowl  and  satisfied  retume  to  Uie  eup- 

board. 

The  Boy  smiles  at  the  Butterfly  but  he  does  not  touch  him. 
Then  he  empties  tlie  lenUU  into  the  pot  and  water  splashes  on  his 
careless  hand,  A  moan  is  heard  in  the  distance.  The  Boy  and 
1^  Buttetfly  go  to  the  door. 

The  Queen*  s  voice  is  heard  eaUing: 

Butterfly.  Butterfly,  where  shall  I  hide? 

[Enter  the  Queen. 
QUEEN.  Boy,  Boy  —  oh,  I  am  distrau|^t! 
YOU.  WTiat  is  distraught? 

pROLoouB  Distraught  means  distractedt  peiplezedt  beset  with  . 

doubt »  worried  by  some  fear. 
isoY  (pityingly).  Why  are  you  distraught? 
QUSBN.  Oh  —  oh — oh — Thcgr  are  going  to  behead  met 

BOY.  When? 

QUEEN.  Before  midday. 

BOY.  Why  are  they  going  to  behead  you?  Is  it  a  stoiy?  Tell 
it  to  me. 

QUEEN.  I  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  etiquette. 
BOY.  What  is  that? 

QUEEN.  I  did  soniethtng  that  was  coiisidered  bad  maniieis  aod 
the  law  says  the  punishineiit  is  decapitatioii. 

YOU.  What  is  decapitation? 

PROLOGUE.  Decapitation  is  beheading;  cutting  off  one's  head. 
BOY.  Why,  only  kings  and  queens  can  be  decapitated* 

QUEEN.  Oh,  I  know  —  I  know  

BOY  {disappoinisd).  Are  you. a  queen? 
QUEEN.  Yes. 

BOY.  I  thon^t  all  queens  were  big.  My  mother  says  they  are 

always  regal.  And  my  mother  knows. 
QUEEN.  Oh,  I  am  the  Queen.   /  am  the  Queen;  but  I  am  so 

unhappy. 
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BOY.  My  mother  told  me  kings  and  queens  knew  no  fear* 

Why»  you're  afraid! 
QUBEW.  Oh*  Bay  9  Boy,  I  am  your  Qneeo  and  I  am  afraid  and 

unhappy.  And  queens  are  just  like  other  people  when  they 

are  afraid  and  unhappy. 
BOY  {dis  ippoinied).  Aren't  they  always  regal? 
QUEEN.  No  —  no.  Oh,  little  boy,  hide  me,  hide  me  from  the 

Dreadful  Headsman! 
BOT.  I  haven*t  any  place  to  hide  you.  You  couldn't  get  under 

the  bench,  and  you  oouldn't  get  into  the  cupboard. 
QDKBN .  UtMb  hoy 9  can't  you  see  that  I  shall  lose  my  head  if 

I  am  found? 

BOY.  You  might  have  hidden  in  the  pot  if  1  hadn't  put  it  on 
the  fire. 

QUEEN.  Oh  —  Oh  —  Oh  

BOY.  I*m  sorry. 

QIOXEN.  I  am  distraught. 

BOY.  Well,  111  hide  you,  because  you  are  distraught;  but — I 
am  not  sure  you  are  a  queen.  .  .  •  Where's  your  crown? 
You  can't  be  a  queen  without  a  crown! 

[She  reaches  up  to  her  head, 
QUEEN.  Oh,  I  was  running  so  fast  that  it  must  have  slipped 
from  my  head.    {Sees  the  BittUrfiy)    Butterfly,  tell  him  I 
am  your  Queen . 

[JAs  BuUerfly  fiies  to  her  head  and  lights  an  her  iMeesM 
lodge  Uke  a  diadem. 
BOY.  Oh,  I  have  talked  to  the  Queen!  .  .  .  Yon  csn  hide  in 

my  mother's  bedroom  in  there;  but  iirst  please  tell  me  a 
story. 

QUEEN.  They  will  find  me  here.  Ill  tell  you  a  stoiy  after- 
ward. 

BOY.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  now. 

QVBBir.  Well,  you  watch  at  the  door  and  warn  me  when  you 
aee  someone  coming.   (The  Butterfly  bru^iee  her  ear)  But 

■tay,  the  Butterfly  says  he'll  watch.  [The  BuUerfly  goes  to 
ihedoor. 
»0Y.  Will  he  know? 
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QU££N.  Oh»  yes.  Ue  is  a  wouderful  butter^y  —  wise  beyond 
his  years. 

BOT.  Sit  down  and  tell  me  your  stoiy.       pfooM  a  6iadk  pi(- 
lowfof  ike  Quern  on  ike  tUp  and  an  orange  pillow  for  Mmdf, 
QUBBN.  Last  night  we  celebrated  the  second  year  of  peace 

with  the  neighbouring  kingdom.    We  were  dancing  the 
minuet  just  after  the  banquet,  when  I  stepped  on  the  ring- 
toe  of  my  husband  the  King's  great-aunt. 
BOY.  Didn't  you  say  excuse  me? 

QUEEN.  It  was  useless.  The  law  says  that  if  a  queen  steps  on 
the  ring-toe  of  the  King's  great-aunt  or  any  member  oi  her 
family  the  Queen  must  be  beheaded  mhSSio  the  IQng*s  four 
clocks  are  striking  twdve  at  midday. 

BOY.  Oh,  that  means  to-day? 
QUEEN,  Yes. 

BOY.  Why,  it  s  almost  midday  now.  See^  Fve  just  set  the 
lentils  boiling. 

QUEEN.  If  you  can  hide  me  until  alter  the  King's  four  clocks 

strike  tvinsive  I  shall  be  safe. 
BOT.  Why  are  there  four  docks? 

QUEEN.  Because  the  law  allows  only  one  clock  for  each  tower 
in  the  castle. 

BOY.  Then  I  hear  all  the  King's  clocks  every  day!   There's  a 

big  clock*  and  two  clocks  ^ot  so  big,  and  a  tiny  little  clock. 
QUEEN.  Yes,  those  are  the  four. 

BOT.  Why  will  you  be  safe  afier  the  four  checks  strike  twelve? 
guEEN.  .Because  that  is  the  law. 
BOT.  Aren't  laws  funny? 

QUEEN.  Funny?  This  one  is  very  sad,  I  think. 

BOY.  Mightn't  it  be  twelve  any  midday? 

QUEEN.  No;  the  Prime  Minister  of  my  grandfather  who  passed 
the  law  decided  that  it  meant  only  the  following  midday. 

BOT  {fieing  and  rushing  to  the  door).  They'll  find  you  here. 

QUEEN  {rieing  ooJMy).  Oh,  no,  this  is  the  short  cnit  to  the  be- 
heading block.  Tluough  that  coiridor. 

BOY.  Why  didn't  you"  run  the  other  way? 

QUEEN.  Because  they  always  search  for  escaped  people  in  that 
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direction.  So  I  ran  thioui^  your  gaiden  and  into  this  loonu 
TheyH  never  aeaidi  forme  so  dose  to  tlie  castle. 
BOT.  How  did  yon  escape? 

QUEEN.  I  [TIw  Butterfly  seems  agitated, 

BOY.  You  — — 

QUEEN.  Someone  is  coming.  Hide  me! 

BOY.  Inhere — in  my  mother's  room.  'Sh!  'Sh! 
[The  Queen  goee  miL  Ewter  this  Mime,  He  'pokes  kis  head  in 
the  lower  wMow  tmd  peepe  ammd  the  door.  The  Boy  funis. 

BOT  (wealdy).  Are  you  the  Dreadful  Headsman? 

mifB.  Wkeif 

BOY.  Are  you  the  Dreadful  Headsman?  • 
MIME.  Do  I  look  like  a  headsman? 
BOY.  I  don't  know;  IVe  never  seen  one. 
iaii£.  Well,  suppose  I  am? 
BOT.  Are  you? 
.imiii.  Maybe  I  am. 

BOT.  OhI 

MIME.  Booh! 

BOY.  I  *m  —  I 'm  —  not  afraid. 

MIME.  Bah! 

BOT.  And  my  mother  isn't  here. 
IHME  Br— r— r  —  r! 

{The  Boy  reatheefor  hie  ktti^e. 
Mmm.  Bing! 
.  BOT.  I  wasn't  going  to  hurt  you! 
MIME.  'Sh!  .  .  .  'Sh!  .  .  .  'Sh!  .  .  . 
BOY.  I'll  give  you  my  knife  if  you'll  go  'way. 
MIME.  Ah,  —  ha! 

BOT.  It's  nearly  midday  and  you'd  better  go. 
mKE.  Well,  give  me  the  knife. 
BOT.  Promise  me  to  go. 

IDME  (laughs,  turning  away),  Aren*t  yon  going  to  the  behead- 
ing? 

BOY.  No.  I  have  to  boil  the  lentils  for  our  midday  meaL 
MIME.  May  I  come  back  and  eat  some? 
BOT.  You'U  have  to  ask  my  mother. 
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MIME.  Where  is  she? 

BOT.  She's  over  that  way.  She  went  to  the  market  to  buy  a 
bobbm. 

What  18  a  bobbin? 

PROLOGUE.  A  bobbin  is  a  spool  upon  which  thread  is  wound, 
and  it  is  sharp  at  one  end  so  that  it  can  be  easily  passed 
backward  and  forward*  to  and  fro«  through  the  other  threads 
in  making  lace. 

idBB  («tarfin^  off).  Well,  Fll  be  back  to  eat  some  lentils.  * 

BOT  (too  M^y).  You'd  better  hiiny. 

MiMB.  You  seem  to  want  to  get  rid  of  me. 

BOT  (aUaying  suspicion),  Wdl,  I  think  you'd  better  go  or 
you'll  be  late  —  and  it's  very  wron^  to  be  late. 

MIME  (going  toward  the  door),  I  tiiiok  I'll  —  {changing  hi*  mind) 
sit  down. 

BOT  (jiisappointed).  Oh! 

MIMB.  What  would  you  say  if  I  wasn't  the  Headaman? 

BOT.  But  you  said  you  were. 

MIMB.  I  said  maybe  I  was. 

BOY.  iVren  t  you? 

MIME.  Maybe  I'm  not. 

BOY.  Honest? 

MIME.  Um,  hum. 

BOT  (reUewd).  Oh!  .  .  . 

MIMB.  You  Kwrtf  afraid.  ^ 

BOT.  No  ...  I  wasn't. 

MIMB.  Would  you  fii^t? 

BOY.  You  bet  I  would. 

MIME.  It  wouldn't  take  me  a  minute  to  lick  you. 
BOY.  Maybe  it  wouldn't,  but  I  wouldn't  give  up  right  awi^. 
That  would  be  cowardly.  •  •  •  Who  are  you? 

MIMB.  rmamim^  

BOT.  What's  a  mime? 
MIMB.  A  mime  8  a  mime. 
BOY.  Go  on  and  tell  me. 
MIME.  A  mime's  a  mountebank. 
BOY.  What's  a  mountebank? 
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MHOS.  A  moimtobttiik'a  a  strdlmg  pla;^. 

BOT.  Are  you  going  to  perfcvm  for  me? 

MncB.  Not  to-day  —  I'm  on  my  way  to  the  decapitatioii. 

BOY.  Do  you  want  to  see  the  decapitation? 
MIME  Well,  yes.   But  most  of  all  I  want  to  pick  up  a  few 
coins. 

BOY.  How? 

kucb.  Why,  I'll  perform  after  the  Queen  has  lost  her  head. 
Bor.  Won't  you  be  too  aony? 

lliiiB.  No.  You  see.  111  be  thinking  mostly  about  what  I*m 

going  to  do.  I  have  to  do  my  best  Ix'cause  it  is  hard  to  be 
more  interesting  than  a  decapitation.  And  after  it's  all  over 
the  crowd  will  begin  to  talk  and  to  move  about:  and  I'll 
have  to  rush  up  to  the  front  of  them  and  cry  out  at  the  top 
of  my  hmgs,  "Stop  —  Ho,  for  Jack  the  Juggler!  Would 
youmuBhim?  In  LoiidoQ,  iHwre  the  long  of  kingi  Uves*  all 
the  knights  and  ladies  of  tlie  Court  would  leave  a  crowning 
to  watch  Jack  the  Juggler  toss  three  golden  balls  with  one 
hand  or  balance  a  weather-vane  upon  his  nose.'*  Then  a  si- 
lence will  come  upon  the  crowd  and  they  will  all  turn  to  me. 
Someone  will  say,  "Where  is  this  Jack  the  Juggler?"  And  I 
shall  answer,  1  "Jack  the  Juggler,  the  greatest  of  the  great, 
the  pet  <rf  kings,  entertainer  to  the  Pope  and  the  joy  €d 
Cathay  stands  before  you."  And  I'll  throw  back  my  doak  - 
and  stand  revealed.  So!  SomecHie  will  then  shout,  **Let  us 
have  it,  Jack.'*  So  I'll  draw  my  three  golden  balL>  from 
my  pouch  —  like  this  —  and  then  begin 
[The  Boy  is  watching  b  eathlesaly  and  the  Butterfly  is  inter- 
Sited  too.  Their  disappointment  is  keen  token  Jack  doss  nol^ 
isig. 

-BCft.  Aren*t  you  going  to  show  me? 
wasMi  No,  I  must  be  off. 

^  BOY.  Aren't  you  ever  coming  back? 
MTME.  Maybe,  yes;  perhaps,  no. 

BOY.  I'll  give  you  some  lentils  if  you'll  juggle  the  balls  for  me. 
imcB  {snifs  the  pot).  They  aren't  cooked  yet. 
BOT.  Let  me  hold  your  golden  balls. 
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BOY.  And  do  they  pay  you  well? 

MIME  {taking  the  ball  from  the  Boy).  Ay,  that  tliey  do.  If  I 
am  as  interesting  as  the  beheading  I'll  get  perhaps  fifteen 
farthings  in  money  and  other  things  that  I  can  endiange  for 
food  and  raimant. 

BOT.  Fm  going  to  be  a  miine  and  tyuy  a  castle  and  a  swoid* 

imcB.  Miiybe  so  and  maybe  not  Who  knows?  .  .  •  Good- 
bye.  [He  goes  out 

BOY  {to  tfie  Butterfly) .  If  he  had  been  the  Dreadful  Headsman 
I  would  have  slain  him.  So!  .  .  .  "Ah,  wicked  Headsman, 
you  shall  not  behead  the  Queen!  .  .  Cross  not  that  thresh- 
old or  I'll  run  you  through." 

ITknmghtnd  Uda  the  BuUmfy  tkam  greai  inierui  and  mUen 
inio  Uie  tpirii  of  t4  hemg  lAaofhed  at  Hmes  and  frlghimMd  at 
othen.  Enier  1^  Milkmaid  ai  door. 

MILKMAID.   Pst!  .  .  .  Pst! 

BOY  (startled).  Oh! 

MILKMAID.  Are  you  going  to  the  decapitation? 

BOY.  No.  Are  you? 

KnucMAiD.  That  I  am. 

BOT.  TTOl  your  mother  kt  you  go? 

MILKMAID.  She  doesn't  know. 

BOY.  Did  you  run  away? 

MILKMAID.  No.  I  went  out  to  milk  the  cow. 

BOY.  And  did  you  do  it? 

MILKMAID.  Yes. 

BOY.  Why  didn't  you  wait  until  you  came  back? 

MILKMAID.  My  mother  was  looking  and  I  had  to  let  her  aee 

me  doing  scnnething. 
BOY.  How  did  you  get  away  when  you  took  the  milk-pails 

into  the  house? 

MiLKxMATD,  I  didn't  take  them  in.  As  soon  as  my  mother 
turned  her  back  I  hid  the  pails  and  I  ran  through  here  to 
take  a  short  cut. 

BOT.  Where  did  you  hide  the  milk? 
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lOLKiCAiD.  In  the  hollow  tree. 

BOY.  Won't  it  sour? 

MILKMAID.  Mflybe. 

BOT.  Won*t  your  motlier  scold  you? 

imjQtAiD.  Yes,  of  oouzae,  but  I  oouldn't  mias  the  beheading. 

BOT.  Will  you  take  the  sour  milk  home? 

uaxMAiD,  Yes,  and  after  my  mother  scolds  me  1*11  make  it 

into  nice  cheese  and  sell  it  to  the  King's  Cook,  and  then 
mother  will  forgive  me. 

BOT  {sniffijig  the  pot).  You'd  better  hurry.  It*a  nearly  mid- 
day. Don't  you  smell  the  lentils? 

lOLKicAiD.  The  Headsman  hasn't  started  yet. 

BOT  (singling).  He'd  better  huny. 

lOLKifAiD.  They  caa*t  find  the  Queen. 

BOT  (so  rnnocenUy),  Did  she  escape? 

MHiKmaid.  Yes. 

BUY.  Are  they  hunting  for  her? 

MILKMAID.  Yes,  and  they've  offered  a  big  reward  to  the  per- 
son who  finds  her. 
BOT.  How  much? 

MILKMAID.  A  pail  ol  gold  and  a  pair  of  finger  rings. 

BOT.  That's  a  good  deal  .  .  •  With  a  pail  ol  gold  I  could  buy 

my  mother  a  velvet  dress  and  a  silken  kerchief  and  a  bon- 
net made  of  cloth  of  gold  —  and  I  could  buy  myself  a  milk- 
w^hite  palfrey.  i 

MILKMAID.  And  you'd  never  have  to  work  again. 

BOY.  But  she's  such  a  gmtle  Queen.  Where  are  they  hunting 
her? 

MILKMAID.  Eveiywhefe. 

BOT.  Everywhm!  •  .  .  Maybe  she's  waiting  at  the  behead- 

ing  block. 

MILKMAID.  Silly  goose!   She  wouldn't  try  to  escape  this  way. 

She'd  go  in  the  opposite  direction. 
BOT.  Do  people  always  run  in  the  opposite  direction? 
MILKMAID.  Of  course,  everybody  knows  that. 
BOT.  I  wish  I  could  go. 
MILKMAID.  Come  on. 
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BOY.  Um  —  iili.  The  lentils  might  burn. 

MILKMAID.  Pour  some  cold  water  on  them. 

BOT.  Um  —  uh.  I  promised  I  wouldn't  leave  the  house. 

MILKMAID.  Oh,  it  will  be  wonderful! 

BOT.  The  !Mjme  will  be  there. 

MioacAio.  The  (me  with  the  long  doak  and  the  golden 

balls? 
BOY.  Um  —  uh. 

MILKAL\ID.  Ooh! 

BOY.  How  did  you  know? 

MnjnffAiD  I  saw  him  on  the  way  to  the  market  one  day  — 
and  when  my  mother  wasn't  looking  at  me,  I  gave  hhn  a 
farthing.' 

BOY.  Is  he  a  good  juggler? 

MILKMAID.  IIe*s  magic !  Why,  he  can  throw  three  golden  balls 
in  the  air  and  cntch  th^m  with  one  hand  and  then  ke^ 
them  floating  in  the  air  in  a  circle. 

BOT.  And  can  he  balance  a  weather-vane  on  his  nose  while  it's 
turning? 

MILKMAID.  Yes»  and  he  can  balance  an  egg  on  the  end  of  a 
long  stick  that  is  balanced  on  his  chin! 

BOY.  Oh  —  I  wisli  I  could  see  him.    [Look$  at  the  put  to  aee  if 

the  lentils  are  done, 
MTLKMAID.  Comc  on! 

BOY.  WeU  —  {Begins  to  weaken  and  just  as  haia  aboyi  lo  ftort» 

the  BuUerfiy  flies  past  kim  into  tlie  Queen*e  room. 
MiLKMAm.  Oh — v^t  a  lovely  butterfly! 
BOT.  No  —  no  —  I  can't  go.  But  yoa  had  better  huny. 

MILKMAID.  Well,  1*11  try  to  catch  the  butterfly  first 
BOY.  Oh,  no,  you  mustn't  touch  that  butterfly. 
MILKMAID.  Why? 

BOY.  Because  —  because  he  s  my  {nend. 
MILKMAID.  Silly! 

BOT.  He  v  a  good  friend»  and  he*s  the  wisest  butterfly  in  tlie 
world. 

MILKMAID.  What  can  he  do? 

BOY.  He  can  almost  talk. 
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MILKMAID.  Almost?  .  .  .  Oh,  I  know.  I*m  a  goose.  You 
want  to  play  a  trick  on  me  so  I'll  miss  the  beheading. 

BOY.  You*d  better  hurry. 

MILKMAID.  I  wish  you*d  oQcne. 

BOY  (sadly).  I  can't.  l*ve  a  duty  to  perform. 

muaiAiD.  Aren't  duties  always  hard?  [Boih  tigh.  8h$  iabe$ 
up  her  miUc'paiL 

BOT.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  pail? 

MILKMAID.  I'm  going  to  btand  on  it.  .  .  .  Good-bye.  [She 
goes  out. 

BOY.    Good-bye.   (He  watches  for  a  numierU,  then  goes  to  the 
poi  and  tries  the  lenHls;  then  whispers  ikrough  door  to  ike 
Queen)  The  lentils  are  getting  soft 
[There  is  a  fumbUng  m  the  paesaee  mid  a  voiee  is  hemd:  Help 
theblmd!  Help  the  blind! 

[The  Butterfly  returns  to  the  top  of  the  cupboard.   The  Blind' 
man  appears  at  the  door. 
PROLOQUE.  He*s  blind,  but  he'll  show  you  how  the  blind  can 

BLiNDMAN  (<ti|0Sfi^).  Ckxiking  lentils? 
BOT.  Yes. 

BUNDMAK.  Cook,  which  Way  to  the  bdieading? 

BOT.  Keep  straight  lihead  —  the  way  you  are  going,  old  man. 

BLiNDMAN.  Don't  you  want  to  lake  mc  with  you? 
BOY.  I'm  not  going. 

BLINDMAN.  Not  going  to  the  beheading? 
BOT.  No,  I  have  to  cook  the  lentils. 

BUMDMAN.  Come  on  and  go  with  me  and  maybe  IH  gm  yoa 

a  farthing. 
BOT.  I  can't 

BUNDMAN.  Yes,  you  can.  Who  else  is  here? 

BOY  (swallounmj:  it's  hard  to  fib).  No  one. 

BLINDMAN.  Can't  you  run  away?   Your  mothw  won't  know 

you've  gone. 
BOT.  It's  my  duty  to  stay  here. 

BUNDMAK.  It's  your  duty  to  Jielp  a  poor  blindman,'little  boy. 
BOT.  Are  yon  stone  blind? 
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BUMDMAN.  Yes. 

BOT.  Then  how  did  you  know  I  was  a  Htde  boy? 

BLINDMAN.  Because  you  sound  like  a  little  boy. 

BOY.  Well,  if  you're  stone  blind  why  do  you  want  to  go  to 

the  beheading? 
BUOiDMAK.  I  can  see  with  my  ean. 

BOfT.  Aw  

BUNDiiAN.  Didn't  I  know  you  weie  a  fittfe  boy  F 

EOT.  Yes,  but  you  had  to  guflss  twfee.  First  yoo  thought  I 

was  a  cook. 
BLINDMAN.  Well,  aren*t  you  cooking  lentils? 
BOY.  Yes;  but  you  can  smell  them. 
BUNDiiAN.  Well,  I  see  with  my  nose,  too. 
BOT.  Aw  —  how  can  you  see  with  your  nose? 
BUNBHAN.  H  you  gilw  me  some  biead^  I'll  show 
Bor.  I  can't  give  you  any  broad,  but  ni  give  yon  some  raw 

lentils. 

BLINDMAN.  All  right.  Give  me  lentils. 

BOY.  .  .  .  I'll  put  them  by  the  pot.  —  Ready! 

BUNDiiAN.  All  right.  ^Sniffs*  Walks  to  the  pot  and  gets  lejitils 

and  puU  them  m  an  M  pouch)  Isn't  that  seeing  with  my 

nose? 

BOT.  H*^!  (In  loofidsr)  Now  see  with  your  can  and  Fll  give 
you  some  more  lentils. 

BLiNDNL^N.  All  right.  Speak.  ^ 

{The  Boy  gds  behind  the  stool  and  speaks.  The  BUndman 
goes  toward  him.   The  Boy  movea  around  steaUhUy. 

BUNDMAN.  You're  cheating.  You've  moved. 

BOY  (jwnpviQ  upon  the  bendk).  Well,  whm am  I? 

BLiNDMAK.  You'ro  Standing  on  something. 

BOT.  How  did  you  guess  it? 

BLINDMAN.  I  didn't  guess  it.  I  know  it. 

BOY.  Why  can  1 1  do  that? 

BLINDMAN.  You  can  if  you  try  ;  hut  it  takes  practice. 
BOT.  Can  you  see  the  door  now? 

BUNDiCAN.  No.  I'veturnedaiound  too  many  tunes.  Besides, 
there  is  more  than  one  door. 
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BOT.  Ob  —  m-m.  .  •  .  You  aien't  really  blindl 

BL!NDBfAK.  Blind  people  leam  to  use  what  they  have.  Onoe 

I  too  could  see  with  my  eyes. 
BOY.  Just  like  me? 

BLiNDMAN.  Yes.  And  then  I  didn't  take  the  trouble  to  see 

with  my  ears  and  my  nose  and  my  fingeis  —  after  I  became 
.  Uind  I  had  to  kam.  •  .  .  Why»  I  can  tdl  whether  a  man 

who  passes  me  at  the  palaoe  gate  Is  a  poor  man  or  a  noble 

or  a  merdiant. 
BOY.  How  can  you  do  that? 
BLINDMAN.  By  the  sound  of  the  step. 
BOY.  Aw  —  how  can  you  do  that? 
BUNDMAN.  Shut  youT  eycs  and  tiy  it. 
BOT.  Well*  I  know  what  you  are.  That  would  be  ea^. 
BUNincAK.  Ill  pretend  I'm  somebody  else.   [FaeU  uriih  his 

sUek;  Umdiies  hmch*  Feds  around  again. 
BOT.  Why  are  you  doing  that? 

BUNDMAN.  To  soc  how  fsf  I  cau  walk  without  bumping  into 
something. 

BOT.  Um  

BLINDMAN.  Ready? 

BOT  (kide$faoe  m  hands).  Yes. 

BLDmiAN.  Don't  peep.  [The  Boy  tries  haitd  noiiiK 

BOT.  I  won't. 

BLINDMAN.  All  ready.    {Shuffles  Wee  a  commoner)    Who  was 
it? 

BOY.  A  poor  man. 
BiiiNTOiAN.  Seehoweaqr? 

BOT.  I  coidd  see  him  as  plam  as  if  I  had  my  cjyes  open*  •  •  . 

Now  tzy  me  agam 
BLDOMiAN.  Ready? 

BOT.  All  right. 

[The  Blindman  seems  to  grow  in  height.  His  face  is  fiUed 
imih  a  rare  brightness.  He  steadies  himself  a  moment  and 
then  walks  magnificently  down  the  room. 

BOT  (m  heaulijul  uxmder),  A  noble!  I  could  see  him. 

BumniAN.  All  you  have  to  do  is  tiy. 
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BOT.  I  always  thou^t  it  was  tcnible  to  be  blind. 

BLiNDUAN.  SomaUmes  it  is. 

BOT.  But  I  thou^t  evciytliiiig  was  black. 

BUNDMAN.  It  used  to  be  until  I  tau^t  myadf  how  to  see. 

BOY.  Why  is  it  terrible  sometimes? 

BLiNDMAK.  Because  I  camiot  help  the  poor  who  need  help. 

If  I  had  money  I  could  feed  the  hungiy  and  clothe  the  poor 

little  l>eggar  children  in  winter! 
BOT.  Would  a  pail  ol  gold  and  a  pair  of  finger  xiags  help  yoa 

feed  the  buDgiy  and  clothe  the  poor  little  beggar  diildrea 

in  winter? 

BUNDMAN.  A  pail  of  gold!  I  have  dreamed  of  what  I  mi^t 

do  with  so  much  wealth ! 
BOY.  I  can  get  a  pail  of  gold  if  I  break  a  promise. 
BUNDMAN.  Would  you  break  a  promise? 
BOT.  .  .  .  No  —  but — Nol 
BUin>MAN.  Of  course  you  wouldn't. 
BOT.  I  couldn't  bieak  a  promise  for  lioo  paOs  of  gold. 
BUNDiCAN.  Nor  twenty-two,  little  boy. 

BOY.  When  you  walked  like  a  noble  I  saw  a  beautiful  man 
behind  my  eyes  with  a  crown  of  gold. 

BLINDMAN.  If  you  broke  a  promise  for  a  pail  of  gold  and  two 
finger  rings  you  would  never  see  a  beautiful  noble  with  a 
crown  of  gold  when  you  closed  your         .  .  . 


see  beautiful  things  even  when  it's  rainy? 


BUNBMAN.  Blmdmen  can  always  see  beautiful  things  if  thi^ 
try.  Clouds  and  rain  are  beautiful  to  me  —  and  wben  I  get 

wet  I  think  of  the  sunshine.  I  saw  sunshine  with  my  eyes 
when  I  was  a  little  boy.  Now  I  see  it  with  my  whole  body 
when  it  warms  me.  I  saw  rain  with  my  eyes  when  I  was  a 
little  boy.  Now  I  see  it  with  my  hands  when  it  falls  on 
ihsm  —  drop  —  drop  —  drop  —  dropity — drofMly  —  and  I 
love  it  because  it  makes  the  bntib  grow. 

BOT.  I  never  thou^t  of  that.  Rain  makes  me  stay  mdoon* 
and  I  never  like  it  except  in  June. 

BLINDMAN.  You  don't  have  to  stay  in  for  long. 

BOY.  Can  blind  men  see  beautiful  things  in  a  beheading? 
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BLINDM AX.  No.  But  I  nuisL  be  liicre  with  the  crowd.  I  shall 
tell  stories  to  the  people  and  perhaps  they  will  give  me  food 
or  money. 

BOT.  Caa't  you  stay  and  tell  me  stories? 

BUNDMAN.  No.  I  miist  be  on  my  way.  ...  If  I  do  not  see 
the  beheading  I  cannot  tdl  about  it  when  I  meet  someone 
who  was  not  there.  Oh»  I  shall  make  a  thrilling  tale 
of  it. 

BOT.  Tell  it  to  me  when  you  come  back. 
BLiNDMAN.  If  you  givc  me  some  cooked  lentils. 
BOY.  1*11  save  you  some. 
BUNDMAN.  Axe  the  lentils  nearly  done? 
BOT.  HaH. 

BUNDMAN.  I  must  be  on  my  way  then.  •  •  .  Good-bye. 

[SiarHng  toffoinihe  wrong  ^^ncHon, 

BOY.  Here*s  the  door. 

BLINDMAN.  Thank  you,  little  boy.  .  .  .  Don't  forget  to  see 

with  your  ears  and  nose  and  fingers. 

[The  Blindman  (foes  out, 
BOY.  I  won't. 
BUNDMAN.  Good-bye. 

BOT.  Good-bye.  (the  Boy  cam%  kU  eyes  and  ine»  to  see  toUh 
his  ears  and  his  nose)  It<B  easier  with  the  ears.  [Singing  is 
heard. 

[Enter  the  Ballad-Singer, 
SINGER.  Hello! 
BOT.  Hello! 
BSNGBR.  How  are  you? 
BOT.  Tmveiywdl. 
'  siNOER.  That's  good. 
BOY.  Thank  you. 
SINGER.  Cooking? 
BOY.  Yes. 

siNO£R  {coming  into  the  room).  Something  good? 

BOT.  Lentils. 

8INGBB.  Give  me  some? 

BOT.  They  aren't  done. 
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SINGER.  Nearly.  I  can  smell  them. 

BOY.  Do  you  like  them? 

SDfGBB.  When  I*m  hungry. 

BOT.  Are  you  hungry  now? 

fliNOiai*  I'm  always  hungry.  [Th^'ttm^, 

BOT.  Were  you  singing? 

SINGER.  Yes. 

BOY.  Do  you  like  to  sing?  . 
STNGER.  When  I  get  something  for  my  bftlitidff 
BOT.  Are  you  a  ballad-singer?  ' 
Yea. 

BOT.  Sing  one  for  me?* 
81NOBB.  Give  me  some  katib? 
BOY.  I'll  give  you  some  raw  lentils. 

SINGER.  I  want  some  of  the  cooked  ones. 
BOY.  They  aren't  done. 
SINGER.  Are  they  nearly  done? 
BOT.  More  than  half. 
SENOBB.  I  like  them  that  way. 
BOT.  Allrii^t.  Sing  me  a  ballad. 
SDfQBR.  Well,  give  me  the  lentils  first. 
BOY.  Oh,  no,  sing  the  ballad  first. 
SINGER.  No,  sir,  give  me  the  lentils  first 
BOY.  That  hni  fair. 

aiNOEB.  Why  not?  After  I  sing  to  you  maybe  you  won't 
pa^  me. 

BOT.  Yes,  IwUl.  £- 
flOVQKB.  Then  why  not  pay  me  first?  \ 

BOY.  You  might  not  sing. 

SINGER  {laughing).  Yes,  I  wUl. 

BOY  {laughing).  Well,  I'll  give  you  Bome  lentils  at  the  end  of 

each  verse. 
aiNOER.  That's  a  bargain. 
BOT.  Sing. 

BDiOBB  (tings  one  line). 

Six  stalwart  sons  the  miller  had  

Give  me  the  lentils. 
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BOY.  Finish  that  verse. 
snvoER.  I  did  finish  it. 

BOT.  Now  that's  not  fair.  You  only  sang  a  line. 
SDiQSit.  Well*  a  line's  a  vene. 

BOY  (tmih  a  geslure  thai  indicaies  how  long  a  verse  ought  to  be). 

I  meant  a  whole  verse. 
81NGEH  {mimicking  Uie  gesture).  A  line's  a  whole  verse. 
BOT.  Oh,  now»  be  fair,  I  mean  a  whde^  whole  verse. 
81NOEB.  You  mean  a  stama. 
BOT.  I  always  heard  it  called  a  verse. 
BiMOKBi  Well»  heep  the  bargain.   I  sang  a  vme.  Give  me 

some  lentils. ' 

BOY  (rising  and  taking  a  very  few  lentils  on  his  spoon).  Next 
time  I  mean  a  stanza.  .  .  .  Here  are  some  lentils. 
[The  BaUad-Singer  eyes  the  meager  portion,  cools  ii  and 
eaU* 

8IMOER.  Stingy. 

BOT.  Isn't  that  soms  kntila?  ^  _  ' 

BmOBB  (laughs).  Wdl— -  ^ 
BOY.  Now  begin  again. 

BiNGER.  At  the  end  of  every  stanza  a  spoonful  of  lentils. 
BOY.  I  didn't  say  a  spoonful. 

8INQ£R  (starts  to  go),  Yeiy  weii»  I  won*t  sing  a  ballad. 

BOT.  All  right.  1*11  give  you  a  spoonful  at  the  end  of  each  — 

stansa.  IHssiiaonihefloarbythepoteflmUiiU, 
0D9O1BI  (sings), 

Ths  Ballad  of  (ksMiUsrmd  His  Six  Sons 

Six  stalwart  sons  the  miller  had» 

All  brave  and  fair  to  see  — 

He  taught  them  each  a  worthy  trade  ~ 

And  they  grew  gallantly. 

Tara  —  da  —  da  —  da-da-da  —  da-da-da 

Tara  —  da  —  da  —  da-de  —  da-dee* 

Give  me  some  lentils. 
BOT.  Here.  •  .  .  Huriy  up. 
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aoroEB  (trngs). 

The  first  was  John  of  the  dimpled  cfahiy 

And  a  fist  of  iron  had  he  — 

He  learned  to  wield  the  broadsword  well, 

And  turiuMi  to  soldiery. 

Tara  —  da  —  da^  etc. 

BOT.  Please!  Please  don't  stop. 

SINGER.  Keep  to  the  bargain. 

BOY.  Here,  take  two  spoonfuls  and  finish  without  stopping. 
BINQ£B  (/rings  rest  qf  ballad). 

The  second  son  was  christened  Hn^ 
And  ctiriy  locks  had  he  — 

He  learned  to  use  the  tiibour  and  lute 
And  turned  to  minstrelsy. 
Tara  —  da  —  da,  etc. 

The  third  was  James  of  the  gentle  ways, 

And  speech  of  gold  had  he  — 

He  learned  his  psalms  and  learned  his  creed 

And  turned  to  simony. 

Tara  —  da  —  da,  etc. 

The  fourth  was  Dick  of  the  haael  eye. 

And  a  steady  hand  had  he  — 

With  a  hammer  and  saw  and  a  chest  of  tools 

He  turned  to  carpentry. 

Tara  —  da  —  da,  etc. 

The  fifth  was  Ned  of  the  vdvet  tiead. 

And  feather  fingers  had  he  — 
He  used  his  gifts  in  a  naughty  way 
And  turned  to  burglary. 
Tara  —  da  —  da,  etc. 

The  sixth  was  Robin,  sumamed  the  Rare, 

For  always  young  was  he  — 

He  learned  the  joy  of  this  sunny  world 

And  turned  to  poetry. 

Taia — da — da,  etc. 
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The  Miller  approached  three  aoore  and  ten, 

A  happy  man  was  he  — 

His  five  good  sons  and  the  one  who  was  bad. 

All  turned  to  gallantry. 

Tata  —  da  —  da»  etc. 


BOY.  Sing  me  another. 

SINGER.  A  spoonful  lit  the  end  of  every  stanza. 
BOY.  Don  t  stop  after  you  begin. 
smoER.  Pay  me  in  advance. 

BOT.  I  suppose  1*11  have  to.  [He  feeds  the  Btdlad^Singer. 


The  Ballad  of  the  Three  LUtU  Pi^ 

Two  little  pi^'s  were  pink  —  pink  —  pink  — 
And  one  little  pig  was  black  —  black  — 
The  three  little  pigs  w^ere  very  good  friends. 
But  one  little  pig  was  black  —  black. 

Three  little  pi^s  would  play  —  play — play — 
But  one  little  pig  was  black  —  black 
And  three  littk  pigs  would  have  a  jolly  tune. 
Though  one  little  pig  was  black  —  blade. 

Three  little  pigs  soon  grew — grew  —  grew  ^ 
And  one  little  i  i was  blade  —  black. 

The  three  little  pigs  l>ecamu  fat  hogs  — 
And  one  fat  hog  was  black  —  black. 

The  two  f;it  hogs  were  i)luk  —  pink — pink — 
And  one  fiit  lio^  w:is  black  —  black. 
The  three  fat  hogs  all  made  good  ham. 
Though  one  £at  hog  was 


BOY.  Sing  me  another. 
SINGER.  I  can*t.  I'm  tired. 

BOT.  Are  you  going  to  sing  those  at  the  bdheading? 
siNOSB.  TVhat  beheading? 
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B€fT.  At  the  Qaen's  tMlMttdiag* 

SINGER.  Where? 
BOY.  Over  there. 
SINGER.  When? 
BOT.  To-day. 

amoEB.  I  must  be  going*  Certainly  111  sing  theie  and  111 

take  up  a  collection. 
BOT.  It's  going  to  be  before  the  King's  four  docks  strike 

twelve. 

SINGER.  It's  nearly  time  now.  If  I  can  collect  a  piece  of  gold 
I  can  buy  a  vermillion  robe  and  sing  at  the  King's  court. 

BOY.  I  could  collect  a  pail  of  gold  and  two  finger  rings  and  sit 
at  the  feet  of  the  King  if  I'd  break  a  promise. 

flnraBB.  Perhaps  you  will. 

BOT.  Would  you? 

amoBB.  Fd  rather  mng  along  the  hi^way  all  my  life.  It  is 

better  to  dream  of  a  vermillion  robe  than  to  have  one  that 

is  not  honestly  got. 
BOY.  The  Blindman  said  something  like  that. 
SINGER.  Who  said  what? 

BOT.  The  Blindman  said  if  I  brdce  a  promise  Td  never  again 
see  a  beautiful  noUe  with  a  gohkn  crown  yirbiax  I  closed  my 
eyes. 

SINGER.  He  was  right. 

BOY.  When  you  get  your  vermillion  robe  will  you  let  me  see  it? 
SINGER.  That  I  will.  .  .  .  Good-bye. 

BOT.  Good-bye.   (Hums  'a  snatch  of  the  ballads.   Singer  goe* 

out.) 

[The  Headiman  slept  inio  the  door  and  pUmJte  hie  axe  betide 
km  for  an  impreeeke  pidure.  The  Boy  kmu  and  etarte  in 
terror. 

HEADSMAN.  Have  you  seen  the  Queen? 
BOY.  Sir? 

HBADSMAN.  Have  you  seen  the  Queen? 

BOT.  How  should  I»  sir?  I've  been  cooking  the  lentils. 

HBABSICAN.  She  is  here! 

BOT.  How^oould — she — be — hm^air? 
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BBAOBKAN.  Well*  if  she  1811^  liere>  wlieie  18  ibe? 

BOT  (rdieved).  I  doiit  kpow  where  she  is  if  she  isn't  here»  sir. 

.  HEADSMAN.  She  has  too  much  sense  to  hide  so  near  the  castle, 
and  on  the  short  cut  to  the  headsman's  block.  •  .  .  Do  you 
know  who  I  am? 
BOT.  I  think  so  —  sir. 

Think?  Don't  you  ibtoio^ 
BOT.  Yesysir. 

HEADSicAN.  Who  am  I,  then? 

BOY.  You're  the  Dreadful  Headsman. 

HEADSMAN.  I  am  the  winder  of  the  King's  four  clocks,  and 
when  I  am  needed  I  am  the  best  headsman  in  three  king- 
doihs.  And  thU.  is  my  axe. 

HOT.  Is  it  sharp? 

BXABflMAN.  It  will  split  a  hair  in  two.  [Buns  fingernear  blade 

meaningly.  ' 
BOY.  Oh! 

HEADSMAN.  A  hair  in  two! 

BOY.  Would  you  really  cut  off  the  Queen  s  head? 
HEADSMAN.  That  s  my  business:  to  cut  oS.  iieadst  and  the 

nobler  the  head  the  better  my  business. 
BOT.  She's  such  a  nice  Queen. 
BSADBMAN.  Have  you  sesQ  hvF  ' 
BOT.  Y— es,  nr. 
HEADSBiAN.  When? 

BOY.  One  day  —  when  I  was  boiling  some  lentils. 
HEADSMAN.  Did you see herueck? 
BOT.  Yes*  sir. 

BBADSifAN.  Not  much  bigger  than  a  hair. 

BOfT  (desperate^  fnen^).  Have  you  seen  my  knife? 

HBADSMAN  (Bharply).  Pm  talking  about  the  Queen  and  Fm 

going  to  talk  about  myself  until  I  hear  the  King  s  trumpeter 

calling  me  to  the  beheading. 
BOY.  Yes,  sir.   [Edging  between  the  bench  and  door  0/  the  room 

vohere  the  Queen  is  hidden, 
HBAUflMAN.  Sit  down. 
BOT.  Fd  rather  stand*  sir. 
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BBAOBMAN.  8U  downJ  And  Til  tdl  you  how  I'm  going  to  be- 
head the  Queen. 

BOY.  You  can  t  behead  her  after  the  King  s  four  clocks  have 
struck  twelve. 

BEADSMAN.  How  did  you  know  that? 

BOY  (realmng  his  blunder).  Well  

HEADSMAN.  Nobody  knofws  that  eaccept  the  royal  family  and 

people  of  the  Court 
BOY.  A  little  —  bird  told  —  me. 

HEADSMAN,  \\liere  is  the  Uttle  bird  that  I  may  cut  its  head 
off? 

BOY.  Don't  hurt  the  little  bird,  but  tell  me  how  you  are  going 
to  behead  Iht^  Queen. 

HEADSMAN.  Well —  (At  the  stooi)  This  b  the  bk>ck«  Theie's 
the  Queen  behind  the  iron  gate  Well  say  that  door  b  the 
gate.  {The  Buy  starLs)  And  out  there  is  the  crowd.  Now, 
I  appear  like  this,  and  walk  up  the  steps.  The  crowd  cheers, 
so  I  1)(>\\  jiud  show  niysi'll*  and  niy  axe.  {He  bows  elaborately 
and  jxhse.s)    Then  I  widk  over  to  the  gate  — - — 

BOY.  Don*t  go  in  there.  That s  my  mothers  room  and  you 
might  frighten  her. 

HEADSMAN.  Who's  in  youT  mother's  room? 

BOY.  iS^is. 

HEADsiiAN.  Well,  if  she's  in  there,  maybe  she'd  like  to  hear 

mv  story. 
BOY.  She  s  in  lx?d. 

BEADSMAN.  Sick."*  {The  Boy  node  vigorously)  All  right.  •  •  • 
Well,  I've  bowed  to  the  crowd  and  I  start  for  the  Queen. — 
If  you  won't  open  the  door,  you  pretend  you're  the  Queen. 

BOY.  I  don't  want  to  be  the  Queen. 

BEADSMAN.  Come  OB  and  pretend.  I  walk  up  to  the  gate  — 

so,  and  oi)en  it  and  then  I  say,  **  Your  Majesty,  I'ln  going  to 
cut  off  your  head,''  and  she  bows  —  bow  —  {The  Boy  fxyws) 
And  tlien  I  say,  '*Are  you  ready?''  and  she  ssys,  am 
ready."  Then  I  blindfold  her  

BOY.  Now,  don't  blindfold  me,  sir! 

BBAOflMAN.  I'm  showing  you  how  it's  done. 
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BOT.  But  if  you  blindfold  me  I  can't  see  you  when  you  do  it. 

HEIA.DSMAN  {admitting  the  point).  All  right.  .  .  .  Then  I  bHnd- 
fold  her  and  T  lead  her  to  the  block  and  I  say»  "Have  you 
made  your  [)eace  with  Heaven?'*  and  she  says,  "Yes.**  .  .  . 

BOT.  If  you  won't  tell  me  any  more  I'll  give  you  my  knife. 

BEADSMAN.  Aien't  you  interested? 

BOT.  Yes»  but  your  aace  is  so  sharp  and  it  mi^t  slip. 

HEADSMAN.  Sfaaip?  It  Will  cut  a  hair  in  two,  but  I  know  how 
to  handle  it.  .  .  .  Come  on.  .  .  .  (The  Boy  rducUm&y  ftdU 
into  the  pic! ure  again)  And  then  .  .  .  {Rai.'iing  his  axe)  And 
tlien  .  .  .  (11  cods  man  sees  the  BuUerfiy)  And  then  .  .  • 
How-d'-ye-do,  Butterfly.^ 

[The  Boy  runs  to  the  pot  unnoticed  by  the  Heademan. 
BOT.  Lentils,  lentils,  boil  the  time  away, 
That  my  good  Queen  may  live  to-day. 
[The  Heademan  and  the  Butterfly  are  hamng  quite  a  game* 

Suddenly  the  great  clock  begins  to  strike  and  the  two  next  larger 
follow  slowly.  The  Headsman  ruslies  to  Uw  back  door  vnih  his 
axe. 

HEADSMAN.  Why  doesn't  tlie  trumpeter  blow  his  call? 

[The  Boy  counts  the  strokes  of  the  clock  and  ae  the  third  dock 
etfikee  twelve  he  ruehee  to  the  door  of  the  bedroom, 

BOT.  Queen!  Queen!  It 'a  midday. 

BEADSMAN.  Queen  —  Queen  —  (He  strides  to  Uie  bedroom  and 

drags  the  Queen  out)  The  little  clock  hasn't  struck  yet!  {Tie 
pulls  the  Queen  toward  the  rear  door  (ui<l  shouti<)  Here!  Here! 
Don't  let  the  little  clock  strike!  I've  won  the  pai!  of  gold! 
[The  Boy  has  set  the  bench  in  the  doorway  so  tJiat  tJie  Headsman 
stumbles  The  BuUerfiy  keeps  flying  against  the  Headsman^e 
noee.  tohidi  makes  him  sneeze* 

BOT.  No  one  heard  you! 

QUEEN.  Let  me  go!  Let  me  go! 

BEADSMAX  (sneezing  as  only  a  Iieadsmaa  can).  The  Queen! 
The  Queen ! 

[The  Utile  clock  be i/ ins  to  strike.  The  Boy  counts  eagerly ,  one^ 
lt0O,  three,  etc.   Between  strokes  the  Headsman  sneease  and 
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HBADeBfAN..  The  Queoit  TheQiieeiil 

[At  the  fifth  stroke  ^  Headsman  falls  on  hie  knees.  The 
'    Queen  becomee  regal,  her  foot  on  his  neck.    The  Boy  kneels  at 
her  side. 

QU£fiN.  Base  villain!  According  to  the  law  I  am  saved!  But 
you  aie  doomed.  As  Winder  of  the  King's  fp«ir  docks  the 
law  oommaiids  that  you  be  decapitated  because  the  four 
clocks  did  not  strike  together.'  Do  you  know  that  law? 

HBAD8BCAN.  Oh,  Lady,  I  do,  but  I  did  but  do  my  duty.    I  was 
hluirpeuing  my  axe  Uiis  morning  and  I  couldn*t  wind  the 
clocks.   Intercede  for  me.  * 
^QUEEN.  It  is  useless. 

BOT.  Is  there  any  other  headsman? 

QUEEK.  The  law  says  the  Chief  Headsman  must  behead  the 

chief  Winder  of  the  King's  four  dodcs. 
BOT.  Can  the  Dreadful  Headsman  behead  hunaelf? 

QXTEEN.  Aye,  there's  the  diflSculty. 
*HEADftM.\N.  Oh,  your  Majesty,  pardon  me! 
BOY.  Yes,  pardon  him. 

QUBEN.  On  one  condition:  He  is  to  give  his  axe  to  the  mu- 
seum and  devote  all  his  old  age  to  the  care  of  the  King's 
four  dodcs.  .  .  •  For  myself »  I  shall  pass  a  law  requiring 
the  ladies  of  the  Court  to  wear  no  jewels.  So,  if  the  King^s 
aunt  can  wear  no  rings,  she  assuredly  cannot  have  a  rin^toe, 
and  hereafter  I  may  step  where  I  [)lease.  .  .  .  Sir  Headsnum, 
lead  the  way  .  .  .  And  now,  my  little  l>oy,  to  you  I  ^:;rant 
every  Friday  afternoon  an  hour*s  sport  with  the  Mime,  a 
spotted  cow  for  the  little  Milkmaid*  a  cushion  and  a  canopy 
at  the  palace  gate  far  the  Blindman,  a  Vermillion  cloak  for  the 
Ballad-Singer,  a  vdvet  gown*  a  silken  kerdiief  and  a  doth-of- 
gold  bonnet  for  your  mother,  and  for  yoursdf  a  mflk-^^te 
palfrey,  two  pails  of  gold,  two  finger  rings,  a  castle  and  a 
sword.  .  .  .  Arise,  Sir  Little  Boy.  .  .  .  Your  arm. 

BOY.  May  I  take  my  knife,  your  Majesty? 

QUEEN.  That  you  may.  {He  gets  the  knife  and  returns  to  her. 
She  loffs  her  hand  on  hu  arm)  Sir  Headsman*  annoimfie  our 
coming* 
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HEADSMAN.  Make  way — make  way — for  ber  Majesty,  the 
Queen. 

QTTEEN  (eorreding).  And  Sir  little  Boy. 
HEADfiMAN.  What's  lu8  Other  name,  your  Majesty? 

BOY  (whispering  with  the  wonder  of  it  all).  Davie. 
QUEEN  (to  the  Ueadsman).  Davie. 

HEADSMAN.  Make  way  —  make  way  for  her  Majesty*  the 
Queeo,  aod  Sir  Davie  Little  Boy. 

[Theiy  go  cut.  Immediately  the  Bay  returns  and  gets  the  pU  of 
ImUUi  and  runs  after  the  Queen  as  the  Curtains  dose. 
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ABOUT  MASTER  SKYLARK 


Group  diamatization  has  become  quite  a  sport  these  days; 
it  is  80  fflfffiting  as  any  other  game  cMne  might  play.  For  you 
build  something  at  the  same  time  that  you  kam  something; 
you  aire  somebody  at  the  same  time  that  you  get  to  know  a 

great  deal  about  that  p)erson.  Ev^eryonc  of  us  hits  read  a  hook 
and  wished  himself  the  hero,  or  herself  the  heroine.  Well,  why 
not  be  —  if  the  story  is  worth  wlule  acting,  and  the  character 
worth  while  being? 

It  has  been  wisely  suggested  by  a  teacher  that  all  the  spirit 
<if  histoiy  is  dried  up  in  the  irksome  task  of  remembering  dates. 
What  18  the  meaning  of  1492  unless  you  can  experience  some 
of  the  feeling  which  came  over  Columbus  when  he  put  forth 
on  a  trackless  sea?  So  this  teacher,  Miss  Knox,  with  her 
associate.  Miss  T.litkeiihaus,  through  practice,  have  been  con- 
vinced that  if  cliildren  go  to  the  Museum  of  Art  and  see  the 
picture  of  Columbus  before  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa»  if  they 
cfanunatise  the  8oei]e»  and  study  how  to  dress  the  parts  and 
write  out  for  themsdves  the  dialogue  suitable  for  Monarch 
and  suppliant,  these  children  will  learn  more  about  Columbus 
than  the  history  books  aim  to  teac*h  in  the  early  grades;  and 
incidentally  they  will  Icfirn  to  write  good  English,  which  they 
will  speak  intelligently  and  distinctly. 

Thus,  when  a  class  in  school  is  to  dramatize  a  story,  such 
dass  is  divided  into  working  groups,  each  one  of  which  is 
feqx>nsible  for  scHne  feature  of  the  production  as  a  whole. 
The  trades-guilds,  in  medieval  times,  gave  miracle  plays  in  this 
way,  as  far  as  presentation  is  concerned.  When,  finally,  the 
play  is  done,  everj'one  has  had  a  hand  in  its  creation. 

I  have  always  believtxl,  following?  the  history  of  the  Yale 
Dramatic  Association,  of  Yale  University,  that  the  boys  who 
produced  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Sheridan  or  an  Ibsen  play  —  being 
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responsible  for  its  every  detail,  as  well  as  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  ''book  of  the  play"  —  knew  more  about  it  in  the  end  — 
because  of  their  active  work  in  producing  it  —  than  the  boys 
who  spent  days  in  a  minute  study  of  every  word  of  the  text. 

So  it  is,  even  in  the  early  years,  when  dramatization  is  a  game, 
—  when  this  child  is  Queen  Bess,  \\\\vt\  the  other  is  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  they  visualize  and  vitaiize  the  fictitious  incident 
of  the  cloak  and  puddle  of  water. 

All  schooh  and  colleges  are  playing  this  game  seriously. 
At  the  XJniversi^  of  North  Dakota  and  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  —  both  under  the  inspiration  of  Dr.  Frederick 
Koch;  at  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School,  in  Chicago;  and  at 
Public  School  No.  15,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York,  this 
cooperative  method  of  playwriting  and  producing  has  been 
used  with  great  success.  Miss  Knox  and  Miss  Lutkenhaus 
dedicate  their  volume  of  ''Plays  for  School  Children*'  (C«i- 
tuiy)  in  the  following  manner: 

"  We  dedicate  tius  book  to  aJl  children  who  love  a  good  stoty, 
with  this  message:  If  you  would  become  better  and  better 
acquainted  with  your  favourite  heroes  and  heroines  in  fiction 
and  histoiy,  be  the  hero — act  your  part  and  act  it  weQ,  and 
by-and-by  you  will  find  yourself  growing  into  the  fine  qualities 
of  the  character  you  love  and  growing  out  of  the  u^inesses  of 
that  you  despise/* 

In  other  words»  you  can  dramatise  Mother  Goose,  or  you  can 

be  Rosalind,  in  "As  You  Like  It",  or  you  can  learn  a  lot  about 
the  Elizabethan  Age  by  being  Master  Skylark  to  the  full  bent 
of  your  power,  and  tlic  full  upix)rt unity  of  the  part. 

Read  John  Bennetts  story,  ''Master  Skylark'^  and  see 
whether  the  play  here  made  from  it  is  as  interesting;  compare 
this  version  with  Ec^ir  White  Berrill's  longer  dramatisation 
of  the  same*  and  determine  whether  it  would  be  easier  for 
you  to  do  the  longer  or  the  (Sorter  play  —  whether  the  latt^ 
is  not  more  practica})le  for  your  purpose. 

And,  in  the  preparations  for  your  prest'iitation  of  Master 
Skylark''  —  should  you  care  to  give  it  —  turn  to  the  stoiy» 
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wherein  you  will  find  the  music  tot  Nick's  song;  turn  to  a  good 
collection  of  college  songs  for  Ben  Jonson*s  l3rric  and  music; 

and  he  sure,  in  your  selection  of  the  music  for  "Hark,  hark, 
the  lark/*  that  you  choose  the  one  most  m  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  words. 

In  steeping  yourself  in  the  atmosphere  of  Master  Skylark^s 
times,  there  are  a  number  of  excellent  books  to  read:  W.  J. 
Rolfe's  "Shakeqieaie  the  Boy*\  Black's  "Judith  Shake- 
Bpeajre**,  Charles  Lamb's  ^^Tales  from  Shakespeare",  Mrs. 
Cowden-Clarke's  "Girlhood  of  Shakespeare's  Heroines",  and 
Imogen  Clark's  "Will  Shakesj>eare\s  Little  Lad." 

And  if  there  arc  over-ambitious  readers  who  wish  to  go 
further  in  their  preparations,  I  would  refer  them  to  Sidney 
Lee's  "Life  of  Shakespeare",  Dowdeu's  "Shakes[)eare:  His 
Mind  and  Art and  Hamilton  Mabie's  "William  Shakespeare: 
Poet,  Dramatist  and  Man." 

Readers  of  St.  Nidiolas  magasine  will  remember  other  sto- 
ries by  John  Bennett,  notably  "Barnaby  Lee."  But  I  remem- 
ber him  best  for  his  silliouette  drawings  which,  as  a  boy,  first 
fired  my  enthusiasm  for  shadow  pictures. 

As  for  "Master  Skylark"  I  would  suggest  that  time  might 
not  be  ill-spent  in  considering  the  Royal  Chapel  children  of  the 
early  days  and  the  young  men — mere  lads — who  were  ac^ 
customed  to  play  the  women's  r^Ues  in  Shakespeare's  comedies, 
when  they  were  first  written. 
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FiBST  ScENB 

Near  AUtoood  CoUage^  in  Sira^ord.  Boys  standing^  wakhing 
and  litiming, 

BXBAij).  'Die  Master-Flayers  come  to  Stratford  Town. 
NICK  ATTWOOD.  They're  coming,  Robin — hark  ye  to  the 

traiiii)ling! 

OTUEK  BOYS  (Jumping  up  on  fence).  They  're  coming!  they  *re 
coming!  they  're  coming! 

ANOTHEE  BOY  {nmning  up).   Who?  Who? 

BOT.  Did  you  not  hear?  At  dawn  the  Oxford  carrier 
brou^t  the  news.  The  pkyers  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
are  coming'to  Stratford  out  of  London,  from  the  South,  to 
play  on  May-day  here. 

BOYS.    They  're  coming! 

A  BOY  (running  before  the  Players).  Tliere 's  a  lot  of  them  and 
oh,  the  bravest  banners  and  attire  —  and  the  trumpets  are 
a  doth-yard  long! 

VULTBOB  (OrcAsifra  plaif$.  Singing)* 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  np. 

Sing  merrily  we,  the  hunt  is  upl 

The  wild  birds  sing, 

The  dun  deer  spring. 

The  forest  aisles  with  music  ring  I 

Tantara,  tantara,  tantara! 

Then  ride  along,  ride  along! 

[BaifafoUow  around  the  stage  cfier  the  Players ,  and  then  foUow 
them  out. 
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Second  Scenb 

UEiiALD.    Nick  Attwood  (Master  Skylark)  is  refused  permis- 
sion to  attend  the  play. 
[Nick  rurui  in  and  stumbles, 

FATHER.   What  madcap  foUy  art  thou  up  to  now? 
[AngrUy. 

NICK.  I  be  up  to  no  folly  at  all. 

FATHER.  Then  be  about  thy  business! 

NICK.  I  have  bocn  uboiit  my  business,  sir:  I  have  carried  out 
the  old,  foul  rushes,  and  prepared  the  room  just  as  ye  told 
me  to  do. 

MOTHBB  {jpviB  arm  around  Nick).  Thou  art  mine  own  good 
little  8on»  and  I  shall  bake  thee  a  cake  on  the  monow  for 
thy  May-day  feast 

NICK  (eagerly).  The  Lord  High  Admiral^s  Company  is  to  act 
a  stage-play  at  the  guildhall  to-morrow  before  Master  Dave- 
nan  t  iuid  the  Mayor  and  to\\Ti-burgesses. 

MOTHER.    \Miat  will  they  play? 

NICK.  I  can  not  say  surely,  mother —  *'Tamburlaine",  or  per- 
haps "The  Troublesome  Reign  of  Old  King  John."  The 
play  will  be  free,  father;  may  I  go? 

FATHSB.  And  lose  thy  time  from  school? 

NICK.   There  is  no  school  to-morrow,  sir. 

FATHER.  Tkcu  have  naught  to  do,  but  waste  the  day  in 
idle  folly? 

MOTH£E.    It  is  ^lay-day,  Simon,  and  a  bit  of  pleasure  

FATHER.    Pleasure?   K  he  does  not  find  pleasure  in  his  imkt 

his  book,  and  his  home,  he  shall  not  seek  it  of  low  rogues. 
MOTHER.   But,  Simon,  surely  they  are  not  all  graceless!  Since 

mine  own  cousin,  Anne  Hathaway,  married  Will  Shakespeare 

the  play-actor,  *t  is  scarcely  kind  to  call  all  players  tolik^s. 
FATHER.    No  more  o*  this,  Margaret!    Thou  art  ever  too  reatly 

with  Uie  boy\s  part  against  me.   He  shall  not  go  —  so  that 

is  all  there  is  about  it. 

[Goes  abruptly  out. 
NICK  fyoith  denchedfist).  Mother  
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UOTBBB  (wftiff).  Nicholas? 

HICK.  But»  mother,  mirdy  it  cannot  be  wiong»  when  the 
Queen  

MOTHBB.  To  honour  thy  latherP  Nay,  Iad>  it  is  thy  boanden 

duty. 

NICK.    Mother,  are  you  an  angel  come  do\^Ti  out  of  Hejiveii? 
MOTHER.    Nay,  I  be  only  the  everyday  mother  of  a  fierce  little 
son  who  liath  many  a  hard,  hard  lessrai  to  learn. 

Tbibd  Sc£N£ 

H£RAiJ).    Nick  runs  away  and  meets  the  Master-Player. 
BOBIN  (one  of  the  schoolboys).    Oh,  Nick,  such  goings-on! 

Stratford  Council  has  had  a  quarrel,  and  there 's  to  be  no 

stage-play  after  all. 
mCK*  What! 

BOBDT.  I  heard  my  father  talking  about  it.  They  were  not 
served  quicldy  enou|^  at  the  inn  and  seised  the  order  of 
Sir  Tliomas.   Some  drew  swords.   Sir  Edward  sprang  up 

and  said  it  was  a  shame  to  behave  so  outrageously  in  Will 
Shakespeare's  own  town,  and  Sir  Thomas  swore  that  all 
stage-players  were  rogues  and  Will  Shakespeare  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  deer-stealing  scape-gallus! 
mcK.  Surely  he  did  not  say  that  in  the  Stratford  Counciil 
BOBIN.  Ay,  but  he  did.  And  the  Master-Flayer  ^rang  upon 
the  table  an'd  said  that  YW  Shakefi9>eare  was  his  veiy  own 
true  friend  and  the  sweetest  fellow  in  all  England,  and  threw 
his  glove  in  one  of  their  faces.    Then  Sir  Thomas  refused 
them  license  to  play  here.    And  Master  John  Shakesjx'are 
said  there  ^  ould  be  plenty  of  trouble  when  he  sent  word  to 
his  son  Will  and  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  London. 
HICK.  But  where  did  they  go? 

BOBIN.  To  Coventry,  the  next  town, — and  left  the  Master- 
Player  behind  in  gaol.   But  this  morning  th^  cooled,  and 

were  in  a  pretty  stew  for  fear  of  giving  offense  to  the  Ix)rd 
Admiral,  —  and  so  they  gave  him  his  freedom  and  a  chain 
beside. 
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NICK.    Whee-ew!  —  I  wish  I  were  a  master-player! 

BOBiN.    He  swore  he  would  be  revenged  on  Stratford  Town* 

and  that  he  would  walk  the  whole  distance  rather  than  uae 

one  of  the  horses  that  the  burgesses  sent  him. 
NICK.  Is  he  at  the  inn?    Why,  let 's  go  down  and  see 

himt  •  * 

ANOTHER  BOT.   Master  Bninswood  says  he  will  birch  whoev» 

comes  late. 

NICK.  Birch .'^  Why,  he  does  nothing  but  birch!  A  fellow 
cannot  say  his  verbs  without  catching  it!  As  for  cases  — 
not  without  a  downright  thrashing!  I  shall  not  stand  it 
any.knger,  I  'U  run  away! 

Boy  (Jaugking).  And  when  the  does  fall  we  II  catdi  spairowa. 
Whither  shall  you  run? 

NICK  (defiantly).  To  Coventry,  after  the  stage-players.  [Buys 
laugh)  You  think  I  shall  not.  Well,  I  *11  show  you. 
There  are  bluebells  blowing  in  the  dingles,  and  while 
you  are  all  grinding  at  your  old  grammar  I  shall  be 
roaming  over,  the  hills.  Ay,  I  shall  be  out  whm  the 
birds  can  sing  and  the  grass  is  gieen,  and  I  shall  see  the 

stage-play. 

ANOTHER  BOT  (mockiugly) .  We  shall  have  but  bread  and  milk 
and  you  will  have  —  a  most  glorious  thrashing  from  your 
father  when  you  come  home  to-morrow  night. 

NICK.    T  is  a  thrashing  either  way.   Father  will  thrash  me  if 
•I  run  away  and  Master  Brunswood  will  thrash  me  if  I 
don't.  If  I  must  take  a  thrashing*  1 11  have  my  good  day^s 
game  out  first* 
[Storfo  to  go  away. 

BOBIN  (running  ajter  him).  But  are  you  really  going  to  Cov- 
entry? 

NICK.   Ay,  truly,  Robin,  that  I  am.    (Runs  out.   Boys  go 
ttage  talking  exeUedly*  Nick  come$  bade,  singing) 

list  to  the  skylarkf  o*er  the  meadows  winging. 
Message  of  happiness  to  tfae  earth 't  is  bringing; 

Joy  bells  are  ringing,  caroling,  swinging. 
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Master- Player.  —  *'  Upon  my  heart,  he  has  a  pkylark  prisoned  in 
his  throat  I  Well  sung,  Master  Skylark  I  Where  did  you 
learn  that  song?*' 
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Vanished  is  eyeey  sadness: 

List  to  the  skylark,  o'er  the  meadows  winging. 
Message  of  gladness  to  the  earth 't  is  bringing.^ 

[Nick  singing. 

MASTER-PLAYER.  My  souI,  my  soul,  it  is  the  boy!  Upon  my 
heart,  he  ha.s  a  skylark  prisoned  in  his  throat!  Well  sung. 
Master  Skylark!   Where  did  you  learn  that  song? 

NICK  (hat  qff,  and  gaxing  mth  all  cdmitaJtion  at  Master-Player), 
Miyther  tau^t  me  part  and  the  rat  just  came*  I  think,  sir. 
But*  but,  ye  aui^*  air,  are  tbe  Master-Flayer! 

iCABTER-FLATm.  A  mumun  on  tliat  town  of  Stratford*  Init 
vengeance  will  be  mine.  {Changing  voice  to  a  gentle  tone) 
Nay,  lad,  look  not  so  dashed.  That  is  only  the  mighty 
tragic  style.  Be  known  to  me*  lad;  what  is  your  name? 
I  like  your  open,  pretty  face. 

HICK.  Nick  Attwood  is  my  name*  dr. 

MABaMrPLLTm.  Nkk  Attwood*  a  good  namel  And  you  are 
a  good  fdlow*  and  I  love  you.  So  you  are  going  to  Cov- 
entry to  see  the  fellows  act?  Come,  I  am  going  to  join  my 
mates.    You  will  stay  with  us  and  dine  with  us? 

NICK.    Indeed,  sir,  I  shall,  and  that  right  gladly! 

MASTER- PLAYER  (laughing)^  Put  on  your  cap,  we  are  but  two 
good  faring  fellows  here.  (Looks  bade)  Upon  my  word 
yours  is  aa  lair  a  town  as  the  heart  ol  man  could  wish.  Wish? 
—  I  wish  it  were  sunken  in  the  sea! 

NICK  (sings  a  few  Hne$  cf  9on^). 

^AHTER-VLAYER  (Thinking  deeply.  Suddenly  slaps  thigh).  111 
do  it.  I  'U  do  it  if  I  dance  on  air  for  it !  I  '11  have  it  out  of 
canting  Stratford  Town.  It  is  the  very  thing.  His  eyes  are 
like  twin  holidays,  and  he  breathes  the  breath  of  Spring.  -  - 
Nicholaa — Nicholas  Skylark  —  Master  Skylark  —  why  it  ia 
the  veiy  name!  1 11  do  it  

mcK  (timidly).  Did  you  speak  to  me*  sir? 

I  Chopin's  "  Sprinc  Boos."  WonU  by  Louie  C.  Eboa.  C^idaptod.)  From  Um  Naw 
Bd.  liario  dwrn,  TmoImiv*  IMitiiw  ftwintnttnliTT  Qiwitti 
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MASTER-PLAYER.    Nay,  lad. 

NICK.    What  will  you  play  for  the  Mayor's  play,  sir? 
MASTER-PLAYER.    I  clon't  know;  it  will  all  be  done  before  I 

come.   They  had  the  free  play  to-day  to  catch  the  pence 

of  May-day  crowd  to-morrofr. 
mOL  {Hopping;  eyes fiiUng  vnth  tears).   I  thought  the  free  play 

woidd  be  on  the  moixow  —  and  now  I  have  not  a  farthing 

to  go  in. 

MASTER-PLAYER  {laughing).  Tut,  tut,  you  silly  lad!  Am  I 
your  friend  for  nothing?  Why,  Nick,  I  love  you,  lad.  You 
shall  have  a  part  in  the  play  to-morrowi  I  shall  teach  it  to 
you. 

NICK.  What,  Master  Carew,  I  —  truly?  With  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral's Players? 
iCABTER-PLATEB.  Why  suTelyl  and  here  is  Coventry  and  hfife 

are  the  other  players. 
PLAYERS  [Thcij  ishout  and  clap  at  the  sight  of  Master-Player. 
MASTER-PLA  Y ER.    Thauks  f OT  these  kind  plaudits,  gentle  friends. 

I  have  returned. 
vulxkbl  Ye8»  we  see  you  have. 

iiASTEB-FLATBB.  You  see  I  have  left  the  spoiler  spoiled.  Be 
known,  be  known  all!  Gentlemen,  my  Lord  Admiral's 
Flayers,  Master  ^^cfaolas  Skylark,  the  sweetest  singer  in  aD 

the  Kingdom  of  England!    (Men  laugh  and  mnk  at  eatk 
other)    No  jest,  genthnncn.    He  has  a  sweeter  voice  than 
QyrW.  Da\'y\s,  and  he  shall  sing  at  our  play  to-morrow. 
FLATEB.  To-morrow? 

UASTEB-PiJiTBB.  Yes,  and  I  shall  teach  him  some  lines  and 

then  {furmng  to  Nick)  we  shall  teach  yon  to  danoe. 
MICK.  Dance? 

MASTER-PLATER.   like  this  —  (Done09,       other  Players  keep- 

irig  time  with  him).    And  now  for  some  wine. 

[As  they  start  out,  Nick  stops  the  Master-Player, 
NICK.   And  to-morrow  night  I  must  walk  back  to  my  mother. 
uastebpPLATer.   Walk?   Nay,  Nicholas,  you  shall  nde  back 

to-morrow  to  Stratford  like  a  very  king. 

[Nidc  f/oee  oiA, 
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A  nATmi  (anifrUif).  I  shall  have  no  liand  in  this  affair»  Gat 
Carew! 

ICABTER-PIATBB*  Hold  thy  blabbing  tongue,  Heywood! 
[Exeunt, 

Fifth  Scenb 

HBRALD.   Nidc*8  father  hears  that  he  has  gone  with  the  players. 

MK.  ATTWOOD.    Robiii  Getley,  was  my  son  with  you  overnight? 

ROBIN.    Nay,  Master  Attwood.    Has  he  not  come  back? 

MR.  ATTWOOD.  Come  back?  From  where?  {Robin  hesitates) 
fVom  where?   Come,  boy! 

aKOTHER  HOT.  He  went  to  see  the  player,  sir.  He  said  he 
would  bide  with  his  unde  ovwni^t,  and  he  said  he  wished 
he  were  the  Master-Flayer. 

lis.  ATTWOOD  (very  angrily,  turns  to  a  man).  Were  you  in 
Coventry,  ^lay-day? 

MAN.  Is  it  Nicholas  you  seek?  Why,  sir,  he 's  gone  and  pot 
famous*  sir.  Ue  sang  there  with  the  Lord  High  Admiral  s 
Players;  and  sir,  you  *d  scarce  believe  it,  but  people  went 
just  daft  to  hear  him  sing,  sir.  Th^  say»  he  has  gone  to 
London  with  thou. 

ICRS.  ATTWOOD  (ftifintn^  to  meet  kirn).  Nicholas? 

MR.  ATTWOOD.    Ncvcr  spcak  to  me  of  him  again.    He  has  gone 
his  own  wilful  way,  let  him  follow  it  to  the  end!    He  has 
gone  away  with  a  pac  k  of  stage-playing  rascab  and  vaga- 
bonds, whither  no  man  knoweth. 
lAU  pan  mU,  Mrs.  Attwood  heart-broken. 

Sixth  Scene 

HBRALD.    Nick  is  stolen  by  the  players. 

Ai  the  Ma$ter-Plaifer*e  house  in  London*  Nick  eitHng,  the 
jneture  of  d/ee^axr^  in  a  bin  ckair.  Cicdy,  (he  PUtyer^e  daughter  ^ 
comes  tit. 

CICELY'.  Boy,  boy,  where  arc  your  manners?  (Nick  bows) 
Why,  boy,  you  are  a  verj^  pretty  fellow.  You  look  like  a 
good  boy!  Why  will  you  be  so  bad  and  break  my  father's 
heart? 
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mcK  (iiammm$ig).  Break  your  latlner's  heart?  Prithee»  wlio 

ia  your  fathert  HOstreas  Frinoen? 
ciCELT.   Nay.   I  am  no  princess.   I  am  Cicely  Carew. 

NICK  {clench  ing  his  fists).    Cicely  Carew?    Are  you  the  daughter 

of  that  wicked  man,  Gaston  Carew? 
cacfiLY  (passionalely) .   My  father  is  not  wicked  I   You  ahall  not 

say  that  —  I  will  not  speak  with  you  at  all. 
*  mcK.   I  do  not  care!  If  Master  GaaUm  Carev  la  your  latlier» 

he  la  the  wickedest  man  in  the  world! 
dCBLT  (stamping  her  foot),  Fie^  for  ahamel  How  dare  you 

say  such  a  thing? 

NICK  {indignantly  and  choking  tmth  emotion).  He  has  stolen  me 
irom  home,  and  I  shall  never  see  my  mother  any  more! 

dCELT  (coming  over  and  patting  his  head).  There,  don't  ciy! 
My  father  will  send  you  home  to  your  mother,  I  know,  for 
he  18  very  kind  and  good.  Some  one  has  lied  to  you  about 
him.  Are  yoa  hungry?  There  is  a  pasty  and  a  cake  in  the 
buttery,  and  you  shall  have  it  if  you  will  not  cry  any  more. 
Come,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  cry,  —  it  makes  me  weep 
myself,  and  that  will  blear  mine  eyes,  and  father  will  feel 
badly.  Come  (holding  out  hand),  't  is  I  should  weep,  not 
you;  for  my  mother  is  dead.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  her 
that  I  know,  for  she  was  a  French  woman  who  served  a  mur* 
dered  queoi,  and  ahe  was  the  kyveUest  woman  that  ever 
lived.  But  I  am  a  right  English  girl  for  all  that,  and  when 
they  shout  "God  save  the  Queen"  at  the  play,  I  do  too! 
And,  boy,  it  is  a  brave  thing  to  hear!  It  drove  the  Span- 
iaxds  off  the  sea,  my  father  often  says. 

KICK.  Pooh!  They  cannot  beat  us  Englishmen!  Do  yon 
truly  think  your  father  will  let  me  go? 

dcELT.  Of  course  he  will;  I  cannot  see  why  you  do  hate  him  so. 

NICK.   Why,  truly,  perhaps  it  is  not  your  father  that  T  hate, 
but  only  that  he  will  not  let  me  go,  —  and  if  he  would,  per- 
haps I 'd  love  him  very  much  indeed. 
[Maeter-Flajfer  has  come  softly  in. 

MA8TBB-PLAYER.  Good,  Nick!  thou  art  a  trump!  Come,  lad, 
your  hand,   ifiotdrng  aid  both  hands  to  Niek)   Tia  spokm 
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like  a  gentlemaiL  Nay,  I  shall  Idai  yoo»  lor  I  love  you, 

Nick»  upon  my  word,  and  on  tlie  remnant  of  mine  honour ! 

[Takes  Nick's  hand  and  kisses  him  on  the  Jorehead, 
CICELY.    Father,  have  you  forgotten  me? 
MASTER-PXjkTEJEu  Nay,  Sweetheart,  nay. 

[FlaeeB  arm  around  her. 
dCBLT  (patting  Ait  elMp).  Father,  acmie  am  has  tM  him 

naughty  thbgs  about  yon.  Come,  daddy,  say  they  are 

not  90. 

llASTER-PL^YEB  {uneasily  coughing).  Why,  of  course  they  're 
not. 

CICELY.  There,  boy!  I  told  you  so.  Why,  daddy,  they  said 
that  you  had  stol^  him  away  from  his  own  mother,  and 
would  not  let  him  go.  You  11  send  him  home  again,  daddy, 
will  you  not? 

iCAflVBB-PLAnR  (fienously) .   Yes,  yes ,  why  to  be  mire,  —  we  Tl 

send  liiiii  anywhere  you  say,  Goldenheart,  —  but  lie  Li  to 
sing  for  our  good  Queen  Bess,  first. 
KICK.    But  will  you  truly  let  me  go? 

MABTsaE^FL^TER.  Yes,  yes*  But  stay  a  while  with  Cicely  and 
me,  —  we  shall  make  you  a  right  welcome  guest 

dCBLT  (dapping  her  Aondt).  Oh,  do  stay.  I  am  so  lonely. 
And  do  yon  truly,  truly  sing? 

MABTER-PLATmL  Ay,  like  a  skylark.  He  will  often  sing  for 
you. 

Seventh  Scene 

HSRALD.  The  other  playera  object  to  Nick's  being  Ju^  from 
his  mother. 

A  PLaTBB.  I  hear  the  ^'Blaster  Skylark*'  has  twice  tried  to 
escape.  He  tried  to  reach  his  cousin  WiD  Shakespeare. 

ANOTHER  PLAYER.  Carcw  is  having  him  taught  at  the  school 
—  Cathedral  School  of  Music  and  Acting  —  the  precentor  is 
wild  over  him.  i 

UASfrmB  HSTWOOD.  He  told  me  he  was  to  go  home  soon, 
(rtimtii^  lo  the  Matler-'Plaifert  idb  ha$  come  in)  Caiew» 
how  can  you  heve  the  heart? 
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MAflTER-FLATSB.  Come*  Heywood,  I  have  heard  eDoui^  of 
this.  Will  you  please  to  mizid  your  own  a&in! 

[Places  hand  on  poniard, 

HEYWOOD.  How,  quarrel  with  me,  Carew?  What  ugly  poison 
has  been  filtered  through  your  wits?  Quarrel  with  me,  who 
has  shared  your  every  trouble,  even  

IIABisbpPLATXB  (sadly).   Don't,  don*t,  Tom. 

HKTWOOD.  Then  how  can  you  have  the  heart? 

MAfiTisapFLATBR  (bitterly),  Tis  not  the  heart,  Tom,  't  is  the 
head.  For,  Tom,  I  cannot  let  him  go.  Have  you  not  heard 
him  sing?  Why,  Tom,  it  is  worllx  a  thousand  pounds.  How 
can  T  let  him  ^o? 

BfiYWOOD.    Oh,  he,  for  sluiine  upon  the  man  I  took  thee  fori 

MASTEB-PLATER.  But,  Tom,  look  it  straightly  in  the  face,  — 
I  am  no  such  player  as  I  was.  This  reckless  tile  has  done 
the  trick  for  me,  —  and  thm*8  Cio^  too,  and  I  shall  be 
gone.  Nay,  no  more  ol  it,  I  cannot  let  him  go! 

[All  pass  out. 

Eighth  Scbnb 

BBRALD.   Nick,  and  a  few  boys  from  the  Cathedral  School, 

sing  before  Queen  Eliaabeth. 
A  EOT.  Ho,  boy!  Master  SkylarkI  Nidc,  the  news,  the  news! 

Have  you  heard  the  news?  (Other  Boys,  pushing  and  talking) 

We  are  going  to  Court !   Hurrah!   Hurrah!    The  Queen  has 
sent  for  us.    You  are  to  sing. 
NICK.    The  Queen  —  has  sent  for  us? 

ALL.  Ay,  sent  for  us  to  come  to  Courtl  Hurrah  for  Queen 
Bess! 

[Bun  out  shouting. 

[Orehestra  plays,  Tmmpets  Haw,  Queen  ^isaibeih  and 
Courtiers  pass  in.    The  Queen  gives  signal  far  the  Mldren 

to  come  forward. 
PROMITER.    Rafe  Fullerton. 

HAFiB.  It  is  a  masque  of  Summer-time  and  Spring,  wherein  both 
daim  to  be  best  loved.  They  have  their  say  of  wit  and 
humour,  and  each  her  part  of  songs  and  dances  suited  to  her 
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time,  the  sprightly  galliard  and  the  nimble  jig  for  Spring,, 

the  alow  pavone,  the  stately  peacock  dance,  for  Sunmier-time. 

And  win  who  may,  fair  Summer-tiiiie  or  meny  Spring,  the 

winner  is  but  that  beside  our  Queen!  (Snapping  his  fingers) 

God  save  Queen  Bess! 

[Court  laiughB  and  elopf . 
NICK  AM)  coLLEY  (JVUk  Q  garland  of  flowers  about  them.  They 

sing  a  Spring  Song). 
NICK  {sings  Skylark  song). 

QUEEN.  It  is  a  good  song,  there  are  no  songs  like  the  F^ngliaK 
songs  —  there  is  no  spring  like  an  English  spring  —  there  is 
no  land  like  England*  mg  England!  I  will  spetik  with  these 
lads.  (Boys  kned  before  Queen.  Toueking  ikeir  dunddere) 
Stand,  dear  lads,  be  lifted  up  by  your  own  singing,  as  our 
hearts  have  been  lifted  by  your  song.  And  name  me  the 
price  of  that  same  song;  *t  was  sweeter  than  the  sweetest 
song  we  ever  heard  before.  (Touching  CoUey  on  the  cheek) 
Come,  what  w  ill  you  have  of  me,  fair  one? 

coLLBT.  That  I  may  stsy  in  the  palace  forever  and  sing  lor 
your  Majesty. 

QUEEK.  Now,  that  is  ri^t  prettily  adced.  You  shall  indeed 

stay  for  a  singing-page  in  our  household,  —  a  voice  and  a 
face  like  yours  are  merry  things  upon  a  rainy  Monday.  And 
you.  Master  Lark,  you  that  come  up  out  of  the  field  with  a 
song  like  those  the  angels  sing,  what  will  you  have,  that 
you  may  sing  in  our  choir  and  play  on  the  lute  for  us? 

MICK.  That  I  may  go  to  my  mother.  Let  me  go  home. 

QUEEN.  Surely»  boy,  this  is  an  ill-considered  speedi»  or  else 
this  home  of  yours  must  be  a  very  famous  place. 
[Court  laughs,  ivhich  makes  Nick  angry. 

NICK.    I  would  rather  be  there  than  here. 

QUEEN.  You  are  more  curt  than  courteous.  Is  it  not  good 
finftiigh  for  you  here? 

NICK.  I  could  not  live  in  such  a  place. 

QUEEN.  In  soch  a  place?  These  othera  find  no  fault  with  the 
life. 

NICK.    Then  they  be  bom  to  it,  or  they  could  not  abide  it,  — 
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no  more  than  I ;  they  would  not  fit   (Conrt  lauffha)   I  ooald 

not  sleep  in  the  bed  last  night  —  it  was  a  \  cry  good  Ixjd,  your 
^lajesty  —  but  the  mattress  puffed  up  like  a  cloud  in  a  bag, 
and  almost  smothered  me,  and  it  was  so  hot  that  it  gave  me 
a  fever. 

QUEEN  (jlaugking).  Upon  my  word  it  is  an  odd  skylark  that 
cannot  sleep  In  feathers.  But  there  are  acres  to  spare  — 
you  shaO  have  your  pick;  come,  we  are  illHiaed  to  begging 

people  to  be  favoured  —  you  '11  stay? 
NICK  {shakes  his  head). 

QDEEX.  It  is  a  queer  fancy  makes  a  face  at  such  pleasant 
dwelling!  What  is  it  sticks  in  your  throat?  {Taps  with  her 
fan)  You  are  bedazzled.  Think  twice.  Consider  wdL 
Coaie»  will  you  accept?  (iVicfc  ^udeei  ku  head  •  •  •  An^ 
grily)  Go  then.  (Puttv  CoUey  Unoard  her)  Your  eomrade 
has  more  wit! 

NICK.    He  has  no  mother.    I  should  rather  have  my  mother 

than  his  wit. 

QUEEN  (jsojtly).  You  are  no  fool,  or  if  you  are  I  like  the  breed. 
It  Ls  a  stubborn  froward  dog,  but  Hold-fast  is  his  name. 
Ay»  sirs  {looking  at  Court),  Brag  is  a  good  dog,  but  Hold-fast 
is  better.  A  lad  who  loves  his  mother  thus  makes  a  man 
who  loves  his  native  land,  —  and  it  *s  no  bad  streak  in  the 
blood.  Ma.ster  Skylark,  you  shall  have  yoiu-  wisli;  to  your 
home  you  shall  go  this  very  night.  You  may  kiss  my  hand. 
[Mufiic  and  horn  while  Queen  and  Court,  followed  by  children, 
pass  ouL 

Ninth  Scene 

HERALD.  After  the  Master-Flayer  is  sent  to  prison  for  IdUing 
a  man,  Nick  and  Cicely  come  back  to  Stratford  Town. 

CICELY.    Nick,  what  is  that? 

NICK.    A  bird. 

CICELY.  A  truly  bird!  O,  Nick,  when  will  my  father  oome? 
It  seems  so  long  since  those  men  came  and  took  him  away, 
and  they  would  not  let  me  go  to  him.  And  then  you  told 
me  your  cousin.  Will  Shakespeare,  had  seen  you  and  prom- 
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ised  to  take  you  home.  Then  we  ran  away  together>  because 
that  bad  man*  who  hated  my  father*  tried  to  take  me;  and 
are  we  near  Stiatford,  Nick? 

mcx.  Here  is  a  chance  to  stay  for  the  night,  and  to-morrow 
we  shall  be  in  Stratford.  Gootl  e'en,  good  folk.  We  need 
somewhat  to  eat  and  we  want  a  place  to  sleep.  The  beds 
must  be  right  clean  —  we  have  good  appetites.  If  you  can 
do  for  us,  we  will  dance  anything  you  may  desire  —  the 
Queoi's  own  measure*  the  new  AUemande,  Which  does  it 
please  you»  mistresses? 

ONS  OF  TBB  woaiXN.  La»  Joan»  he  caDs  you  mistress!  Speak 
up. 

NICK.  Or  if  you  will,  the  little  maid  shall  dance  the  coranto 
for  you,  straight  from  my  Ix)rd  Chancellor*s  daiioing-raaster. 

ANOTHER  WOMAN.  Why,  liark  ye  —  they  do  look  cleanlike! 
I  '11  do  for  them  to-night,  so  now»  dears,  now  let 's  see  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  tantrums. 

MICK.  Tis  not  tantrums,  goody,  but  a  ooranlo. 

WOMAN.   La!  young  master. 

NICK.    Now,  Cicely. 

[Cicely  dances.    Nick  hums  and  maps  fingers  for  time. 

WOMAN.  La  me!  she  does  not  even  touch  the  gromid.  {Turn- 
in  (j  toward  large  stout  girl)  Doll,  why  can't  you  do  that? 
[Others  laugh. 

DOUi.  Tut,  I  have  no  wings  in  my  feet. 

CICELY  (running  to  Niick).  Was  it  all  ri^^t? 

MICK.  Right?  It  was  better  than  you  ever  did.  See,  they 
are  motioning  to  us  to  come  in. 

TfLNTTH  Scene 

HKBAiiD.  Nick's  father  refuses  to  receive  him  until  Will  Shake- 

qieare  intercedes.  At  last  Nick  gets  back  to  his  mother. 
MICK.   See,  there  is  the  smoke  from  our  house.  It  b  my 

father,  Cicely     {Laughs)    Father!  Father! 
MR.  ATTWOOD.    Are  you  calling,'  me? 

NICK.   Why,  Father,  do  you  not  know  me?   'T  is  I  —  't  is 
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Nick  —  come  home!  {Father  turns  back  and  walks  away) 
WTiy,  Father,  what!  see,  it  is  I,  Nick,  thy  son! 

MB.  ATTwooD.   I  do  not  know  you,  boy;  you  caoDot  enter  here. 

mcx.  ^Vby,  Father,  I've  come  home! 

ifB.  ATTWOOD.  Have  I  not  told  you  twice  I  do  not  know  you! 
You  have  no  part  or  pared  here.  Get  out  <rf  my  sight. 

NICK.   O  Father,  Father! 

MR.  ATTWOOD.  Do  not  "father"  me  more,  I  am  no  father  to 
stage-playing  vagabond  rogues.  And  be  gone,  I  say.  Do 
you  hear?    {Raises  hand)    Must  I  e'en  thrust  you  forth? 

GiCBLT.   O,  Nick,  come  away;  the  wicked,  wicked  man! 

NICK.  It  is  my  father.  Cicely. 

acELT.  Andyoudohatemy  father  so!  Come,  let  us  go  bade; 
my  father  w^D  not  turn  us  out.  Look,  there  is  Susan  Shake- 
speare ! 

SUSAN  sHAKESPEABB  (comcs  running  up).  My  father  has  been 
hunting  you  all  the  way  from  London  Town! 

WILL  SHAKESPEARE.  You  young  roguo,  how  you  have  fore- 
stalled us.  Why,  here  we  have  been  weeing  for  you  as 
lost,  strayed,  or  stolen,  and  all  the  time  you  were  nestling 
in  the  bosom  of  your  own  sweet  home.  How  is  the  bdoved 

little  mother? 

NICK  ijalteringly),   I  have  not  seen  my  mother.   Father  will 

not  let  me  in. 

WILL  SHAKESPEARE.     What?  HoW? 

MICE.  My  father  will  not  have  me  any  more,  sir  —  said  I  will 
never  be  his  son  again.  Oh»  Master  Shakeflpeare^  why  did 
they  steal  me  horn  home? 

WILL  SHAKESPEABB.   Why,  this  is  a  sorry  tale!  Does  the  man 

know  that  you  were  stolen,  that  you  were  kept  against 
your  will,  that  you  have  trudged  half-way  from  London  for 
your  mother's  sake? 
NICK.  He  will  not  let  me  tell  him,  sir.  He  would  not  listen 
tome! 

vm  JOMBON.  The  muckle  shrew!  Why,  I H  have  this  out 
with  him.  By  Jupiter,  I H  read  him  reason  with  a  ven- 
geance! 
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WILL  SHAKESPEARE.  Nay,  Ben,  cool  thy  blood,  —  a  quarrel 
will  not  serve.  This  tanner  is  a  bitter-minded,  heavy- 
handed  man;  he'd  only  throw  you  into  a  pickling-vat. 
The  children  must  be  thooi^t  about. 

am  OF  THB  icBN.  Here's  a  player^s  daughter  who  has  no 
father,  and  a  player  whose  father  will  not  have  him,  or- 
plianed  by  fate  and  disinherited  by  folly,  common  stock  to 
us  all.  Kind  hearts  are  trumps,  iny  honest  Ben;  make  it  a 
stock  company,  and  let  us  all  be  in  it. 

ANOTEBB  MAN.  Will,  the  lad  would  make  a  better  ''Bosalipsl" 
than  Roger  Piynne  for  your  new  play. 

wnx  aBAXEBPBABS.  So  he  would,  but  belore  we  put  him  into 
As  You  Like  It,**  —  suppose  we  ask  him  how  he  does  like  it. 
Now,  Nick,  you  have  heard  what  these  gentlemen  have  said, 
what  liave  you  to  say,  my  lad? 

NICK.  Why,  sirs,  you  are  all  kind,  veiy,  very  kind  indeed, 
sirs,  but  I  —  I  —  want  my  mother  —  oh,  masters,  I  do  want 
my  mother! 

[One  Q§  ik0  mm  ium$  dbmpOy  and  m£b  oiU;  he  ooumb  hack 

WILL  SHAKESPEARE.    Sing  your  last  song,  Ben. 
\Hit8  down  and  draws  Nick  to  him. 

BEN  JONSON.    [Sings  "Drink  to  me  only  witli  thine  eyes.'* 

ifB.  ATTwcK>o.  My  son,  my  only  son!  Master  Will  Shake- 
speare, I 've  oome  about  a  matter. 

WILL  SHAxasPBAiUB.  Out  With  iU  sv;  there  Is  much  here  to 
be  said.  Come,  say  what  you  have  to  say. 

MB.  ATTWOOD.  There 's  nau^t  I  can  say,  but  that  I  be  sorry 
and  want  my  son!  Nick!  Nick  I  I  l>e  wrung  for  you!  Will 
you  not  come  home  —  just  for  your  mother's  sake,  if  you 
will  not  come  for  mine? 

NICK  (joufidly).    Father  I  —  but  Cicely? 

MB.  ATTWOOD.  Biing  the  lass  with  you,  Nick;  we  11  make  out, 
lad,  we  11  make  out.  God  wiQ  not  let  it  all  go  wrong.  Will 
you  oome,  lad? 

NICK.  O  Father,  mother  will  be  glad  to  have  Cicely,  won*t  she? 
WILL  SHAKK8PEAHE  (carrying  ttoo  bags).   I  have  a  little  stoiy 
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to  tell  you  all.  When  Gaston  Carew,  lately  Master-Player 
to  the  Lord  High  Admiral's  Company,  was  arraigned  before 
my  Lord  Justice  for  the  killing  of  that  rascal*  he  seat  for 

some  

BEN  JONBON.  Ofw  you  meflu. 

WILLSHAKB8PBABB.  He  left  thcse  two  bags  of  goldL  006  marked 
for  my  only  beloved  daughter.  Cicely  Carew,  with  my  love 
forever;  and  the  other  marked:  Nicholas  Attwood,  alias 
Master  Skylark,  whom  I,  Gaston  Carew,  Master- Player,  stole 
away  from  Stratford  Town,  Anno  Domini,  1596.  —  He  also 
begged  tliat  Nichohis  Attwood  would  forgive  him. 

NICK.  Why,  that  I  shall;  he  was  wondrous  Idiid  to  me»  except 
that  he  would  not  let  me  go. 

WILL  8HAKE8PBARB.  These  funds;  Attwood,  will  keep  you 
easy-minded.  Now  I  need  a  tenant  for  this  new  place  of 
mine.  You  have  always  been  spoken  of  as  an  honest  man. 
What  say  you,  Simon  Attwood? 

MB.  ATTWOOD.   Why,  sir,  why,  sirs,  all  of  you,  I  have  been  a 
hard  man,  and  somewhat  of  a  fool.  Ay,  sua,  a  very  fool! 
God  knows  I 'm  sony  tor  it  from  the  bottom  of  iny  heart. 
[Bunea  Head 

WILL  SHAKESPEARE.  Nay,  Simon  Attwood,  you  Iiave  only 
been  mistaken.  Come,  sit  up  and  eat  with  us.  Come, 
neighbour. 

MB.  ATTwcxto.  Nay,  I  shall  go  home.  I  thank  you,  sirs.  You 
have  been  good  to  my  boy.  There  are  kind  hearts  in  the 
world  that  I  had  not  dreamed  of.  I  shall  go  home  to  my 
wife.  There  be  things  to  say  before  the  boy  cornea  homev 
and  I  have  muckle  need  to  tell  her  that  I  feve  her,  —  I  have 
not  done  so  these  many  ;y'ears. 

BEX  JONBON.  Wiiy,  Neighbour  Tanner,  you  are  a  right  good 
fellow.    A  toast,  all:  "Here 's  to  ail  kind  hearts!'* 

WILL  SHAKESPIQARE.    Wlierever  they  may  be! 
[AUwood  goes  qf  the  stage  and  instantly  returns  toUk  toffa. 

MB.  ATTWOOD.  Maigaret. 

ICBB.  ATTWOOD.   Simon,  what  is  it? 

MR.  ATTWOOD.    Naught,  Margaret;  —  but  you  have  been  a 
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good  wife;  our  lad  is  coming  home;  and  I  love  you, — is 

it  too  late  to  tell  you? 
MBa.  ATTWOOD.  Nay » Simon,  never  too  late  to  mend,  —  but  our 

boy?    {Nidi  runs  across  Ihe  stage,  foUowsd  by  the  mm,  •  •  • 

Holding  him  to  her  heart)    My  boy! 
NICK.    Mother,  Motlier  de«ar,  I  have  bci'ii  to  London  Town; 

I  have  been  to  the  pahiee;   and  I  have  seen  tlie  Queen; 

but  Mother,  I  have  never  been  to  the  i>lace  where  I  should 

rather  be  than  just  where  you  are.  Mother  dear. 

[Tableau:  Father  puts  an  arnt  around  Ciodff, 

THE  END 
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I  could  wish  young  readers  no  better  time  than  an  afternoon 
with  five  books:  S.  D.  Colling^'ood's  **Lifc  and  Letters  of 
Lewis  Carroll"  (Century),  Belle  Moseses  ** Lewis  Carroll" 
(Appktcm)*  a  good  edition  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland  and  the 
play  which  Miss  Gerstenberg  has  made  from  the  immortal 
nonsenae  stories  of  ''Alioe  in  Wonderland*'  and  ^'Huough  the 
Looking-Glass."  Others  have  tried  to  write  stories  just  as 
whimsical,  but  they  have  not  succeeded  because,  first,  they 
did  not  have  the  requisite  genius,  but  principally  because  they 
were  not  Lewis  Carroll. 

There  are  two  things  hardly  behevable  in  the  ease  of  Lewis 
Carroll,  whose  real  name  was  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodffoni  that 
he  was  a  man  of  holy  orders,  and  that  he  had  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  mathematician  and  lecturer  at  Oxford,  besides  writ- 
ing proiVjund  books  on  .Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and 
Euclid  in  particular.  WTien  "Alice"  was  published,  the  pubhc 
could  not  reconcile  these  two  sides  to  Lewis  Carroll  s  nature. 
It  took  the  children  to  see  in  the  shy,  almost  precise  "don" 
of  the  University,  who  stammered  slightly,  the  fun  lover  that 
he  was,  who  could  tell  tales  just  as  he  wrote  them,  Imd  whose 
letters  to  his  young  friends  are  full  of  quaint  conceits,  whole- 
some truths  and  enjoyable  nonsense. 

If  you  will  reiui  the  biographies  I  have  mentioned  you  will 
discover  how  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  was  born  in  a  boat  one 
midsummer  day,  on  the  Thames  River,  when  the  real  Alice 
Liddell  started  Lewis  Carroll  on  the  road  toward  fame  and 
fortune  farthest  away  from  mathematics.  If  you  will  read  fur- 
ther, you  wiU  find  that  one  of  Lewis  Carroll's  dearest  friends 
was  little  Isa  Bowman,  who  played  Alice  in  the  Royal  Globe 
Theater's  performance  (London,  December,  1888)  of  a  musical 
dream  play,  founded  on  the  "Alice"  books,  by  H.  Savile  Clark, 
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with  music  by  Walter  Slau^ter.  It  had  been  previously  given 
at  tlie  Prince  of  Wales's  Theater,  December,  1886,  and  Mr. 
Dodgson  had  written  a  song  for  it  to  be  sung  by  the  Ghosts  of 
the  Oystersy  and  had  abo  oonooctod  ''Tia  the  Voice  of  the 
Lobster." 

And  the  interesting  thing  about  Lewis  Carroll  is  that  the 
more  friends  he  made*  the  more  pictures  he  took  of  them  —  of 
the  liddeU  children,  d  Eily  Macdonald — whose  father,  George 

Macdonald,  wrote  the  ever  refreshing  story  for  boys  and  girls, 
called  "At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind  ",  and  otJhers.  When 
the  camera  was  just  coming  into  use,  Mr.  Dodgson  was  accus- 
tomed to  have  everyone  "sit"  for  him.  His  friends  Alfred 
Tennyson*  John  Ruskin,  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  John  MiUais  — 
the  painter*  John  Tennid — who  won  as  much  fame  out  of 
illustoating  ''AEoe'*  as  Lewis  Caxrpll  did  from  writing  the 
stories,  EUen  and  Kate  Terry  —  all  of  these  famous  people 
faced  tlie  lens  of  Mr.  Dodgson's  camera. 

He  had  no  children  of  his  own,  and  hence  he  had  all  the  more 
love  to  expend  on  other  people's;  his  affection  went  out  to  all 
little  girls*  and*  while  it  was  not  possible  for  Lewis  CanoU  to 
be  unresponsive  to  anyone  who  was  youngs  he  was  not  natural 
with  little  boys.  But 'stiU*  thou^  ""AKce  m  Wonderland*' is 
a  story  about  a  heroine  only,  both  ^ris  and  boys  love  it  Whidi 
only  goes  to  show  tJiat  imagination  has  nothing  to  do  with  dis- 
crimination between  dresses  and  roundabouts. 

I  would  have  been  sorely  disappointed  had  Miss  Giersten- 
berg's  Christian  name  been  any  other  than  Alice.  Alice  was 
the  inspiration  for  the  story,  and  the  name  Alice  should  always 
be  kqyt  in  the  Lewis  Carroll  fami^*  as  far  as  possible.  Not 
only  that*  but  whenever  an  ''Alice"  play  is  given*  the  costume 
designs  ou^t  to  be  based  on  the  Tnmiel  pictures,  as  th^  were 
when  Isa  Bowman  was  the  Alice,  and  later  when  Vivian  Tobin 
was  the  Alice  in  America.  For  only  Tenniel  could  have  fath- 
omed the  natural  histor>^  of  the  Dormouse  and  the  March 
Haie,  of  the  White  Rabbit  and  the  Cheshire  Cat,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  Mock  Turtle  and  the  Gryphon,  —  just  as  he  inesi^ 
tibly  pictured  the  physiognomy  of  the  Water  Baby  for  Charles 
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lOngBl^'s  dAflsic.  "AHoe  in  Wonderland*'  is  an  uniuual  nat- 
uial  Iii^ozy  book. 

There  is  anotlier  dramitisation  of  Alice  in  Wonderland"  by 

Maud  I.  Findlay  (London,  1919),  and  Miss  Liitkenhaus  in- 
cludes a  version  of  "Through  the  Looking-Glass "  in  her  "IPlays 
for  School  Children"  (Century).  But  somehow,  in  offering  a 
play  by  a  Chicago  dramatist,  who  was  educated  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
and  who  has  met  suooeas  in  the  American  theater  with  several 
distinctive  one-act  playsy  I  fed  that,  in  her  own  love  fw  Lewis 
Carroll,  she  is  but  representing  a  vast  horde  of  Alios  loven  in 
America. 
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To  the  Memory  cf 
LEWIS  CAREOLL 


Thb  dramatic  venikriiig  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland*'  was 
produced  by  Hie  Flayers  Pkoducmg  G>mpany  of  Chicago 
(Aline  Bamfldall  and  Arthur  Biasdi),  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theater, 

Chicago,  February  11,  1915.  After  a  successful  run  it  opened 
at  the  Booth  Theater,  New  York,  March  23,  1915. 

The  scenery  and  the  costumes  were  designed  by  William  Pen- 
hallow  Henderson  of  Chicago. 

The  music  was  written  by  Eric  De  Lamaiter  of  Chicago. 

W.  H.  Gifanoie  staged  the  play  with  the  following  cast: 

Lewis  Cabbgll   Frank  Stirling 

AuGB   Vivian  Tobin 

Red  Qubbn   Florence  LeClevoq 

White  Queen   Mary  Servoss 

White  Rabbit      ••••«•••  Donald  Gallaher 

HuMPTY  DuiiFTT   Alfred  Donohoe 

Gbtphon   Fred  W.  Permain 

Mock  Tubtlb   Geoffrey  Stein 

Mad  Hattbb'   Geoffiwy  Stein 

Mabcb  Habb   Vnd  W.  Pennain 

DoRMOxreB   J.  Gunnis  Davis 

Frog  Footman   ^^  alter  Kingsford 

Duchess  •   .   •   •   •  Kenyon  BLshop 

Cheshire  Cat   Alfred  Donohoe 

Kino  of  HEARTai   Frederick  Annerly 

Queen  or  Ueabtb   Winifred  Hanley 

Knave  of  Hbabts   Foihall  DaingerfieU 

Catbbfillab   Walter  Kingsfoid 

Two  OF  Spades   Rule  Pyott 

Five  of  Spades   France  Bendtaen 

Seven  of  Spades  .  •   John  A.  Bice 


THE  SCENES 


ACT  I 

ScENB    I  —  Afioe's  Home. 

Scene   II  —  The  Room  in  the  Looking-Glaas. 
Scene  III  —  The  Hall  with  Doora. 
ScBNB  IV  — The  Sea  Shore 


ACT  n 

ScENX — The  March  Hare's  Garden. 


ACT  in 

ScBEm    I— TheGafdenof  Flowm. 

Scene   II  —  The  Court  of  Hearts. 
Scene  IU — Alice's  Home. 

The  play  calls  lor  oostimies  alCer  the  iUualiatioiia  of  John 
Teiiniel»  and  scenery  of  the  rimpk'unaghiatiye  type*  the  '^new 
ait*'  in  the  theater. 


ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND 
ACT  I 

SC£N£  I 

Alice  s  home.  Lewis  Carroll  i,s  diacoveredy  playing  chess, 
Ootden-haired  Alice,  in  a  little  blue  dress,  a  black  kitten  in  her 
arma,  stands  watching  him, 

ALICE.  That's  a  funny  game.  Uncle.  What  did  you  do 
then? 

CABBOLL.  A  red  pawn  took  a  white  pawn;  this  way.  You 
8ee»  Alice,  the  clie884xMud  is  divided  into  sixty-lour  squares* 
red  and  white,  and  the  white  anny  tries  to  win  and  the  red 
army  tries  to  win.  It*s  like  a  l>attk! 

AUCE.    With  soldiers? 

CARROLX..    Yes,  here  are  the  Kings  and  Queens  they  are  fight- 
ing for.   That's  the  Red  Queen  and  here's  the  White  Queen. 
▲uciB.   How  funny  they  look! 

CARROLL.  See  the  crowns  on  theb  heads,  and  look  at  their 
big  ieet* 

AUCE.  It*s  a  foot  apiece,  that's  what  it  b!  Do  th^  hump 
along  like  this? 

CARROLL.    Here!    You're  spoiling  the  game.    I  must  keep 

them  all  in  their  right  squares. 
AUCE.    I  want  to  be  a  Queen! 

cabboUm  Here  you  are  {he  points  to  a  smalltMe  pawn),hsie 

you  are  in  your  httle  stiff  skirt! 
ALiGB.  How  do  you  do,  Alice! 
CABRCXX.  And  DOW  you  are  gdng  to  move  here. 
ALICE.   Let  me  move  mysdf.  » 
CARROLL.    When  you  have  travelled  all  along  the  board  this 

way  and  haven*t  been  taken  by  the  enemy  you  may  be  a 

Queen. 
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ALICE.  Why  do  people  always  play  with  Kings  and  Queens? 
Mother  has  them  m  her  playing  cards  too.  Look!  (Alice 
(foea  io  the  manid  and  iakee  a  pads  of  playing  carde  from  the 
ledge)  Here^s  the  Sing  ot  Hearts  and  bcoe's  hia  wile;  she's 
the  Queen  of  Hearts  —  isn't  she  cross-looking?  wants  to  hiie 
one's  head  off.  {Carroll  moves  a  pawn)  You're  playing 
against  yourself,  aren't  you? 

CARROLL.  That's  one  way  of  keeping  in  practice,  Alice;  I 
have  friends  in  the  University  who  want  to  beat  me. 

AUCB.  But  if  you  pky  against  yourself  I  should  think  you'd 
want  to  cheat! 

CABBOLL.  Does  a  nice  littk  girl  like  you  dieat  when  she  plays 
against  herself? 

ALICE.  Oh  I  I  never  do !  I'd  scold  myself  hard.  I  always  pre- 
tend I'm  two  people  too.  It's  lots  of  fun,  isn't  it?  Some- 
times when  I'm  all  alone  I  walk  up  to  the  looking-glass  and 
talk  to  the  other  Alice.  She's  so  silly,  that  Alice;  she  can't 
do  anything  by  hersdif.  She  just  mocks  me  all  the  time. 
Yfhm  I  hku^,  she  lau^;  when  I  point  my  finger  at  her, 
she  points  her  finger  at  me;  and  when  I  stick  my  tongue  out 
at  her  she  sticks  her  tongue  out  at  me!  Kitty  has  a  twin 
too,  haven't  you  darling? 
[Alice  goes  to  the  mirror  to  shmn  KiUy  her  twin. 

CARROLL.  I'll  have  to  write  a  book  some  day  about  Alice  — 
Alice  in  wonderland,  "Child  of  the  pure  unclouded  brow  and 
dreaming  eyes  ol  ^ronder! "  or»  Alice  through  the  looking-glassl 

AUCE.  Don't  you  wish  sometimes  you  could  go  into  lookiog- 
glass  house?  See!  {Alice  stands  on  an  amndunr  and  looks 
into  the  mirror)  There's  the  room  you  can  see  tlirougli  the 
glass;  it's  just  the  same  iis  our  living-room  here,  only  the 
things  go  the  other  way.  I  can  see  aU  of  it  —  all  but  the 
bit  just  behind  the  fireplace.  Oh !  I  do  wish  I  could  see  that 
bit!  I  want  so  mudi  to  know  if  they've  a  fire  there.  You 
never  can  tdl,  you  know»  unless  our  fire  smokes.  ^Thcn 
smdce  comes  up  in  that  room  too  —  but  that  may  be  just 
to  make  it  look  as  if  they  had  a  fire  —  just  to  pretend  they 
had.   The  books  are  something  like  our  books,  only  the 
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words  go  the  wrong  way.   Won't  there  ever  be  any  way  of 
our  getting  through,  Uncle? 
CABBOLL.  Do  you  think  Kitty  would  find  loddng-^asa  milk 
digestible? 

ALICE.    It  doesn't  sound  awful  good,  does  it;  but  I  might  leave 

her  at  home.    She's  been  into  an  awful  lot  of  mischief  to-day. 

She  found  sister's  knitting  and  chased  the  ball  all  over  the 

garden  where  sister  was  playing  croquet  with  the  neighbours. 

And  I  ran  and  ran  after  the  naughty  little  thing  until  I  was 

all  out  td  fareath  and  so  tired!  I  am  tired. 

[Bhs  yawns  and  makes  hers^  comfortable  in  ike  ametudr, 
CAKROix  (replaces  ihe  playing  cards  on  ike  maniel  and  consults 

his  watch).    Take  a  nap.    Yes,  you  have  time  before  tea. 
AUCE  {half  asleep).    We're  going  to  have  mock-turtle  soup  for 

supper!   I  heard  mamma  tell  the  cook  not  to  pepper  it  too 

much. 

CABROLL. '  What  a  funny  little  rabbit  it  is,  nibbling  all  the  time! 
[He  leans  ffsnUy  over  ^  back  of  her  eAou*,  and  seeing  that  she 
is  going  to  deep  puts  out  ike  Umplighi  and  leases  ihe  room, 

A  red  glow  from  ihe  fireplace  Hhmines  Alice.   Dream  music. 

A  bluish  light  reveals  ihe  Red  Clwss  Queen  and  ifie  White  Chess 

Queen  in  the  mirror. 
BED  QUEEN  (jpoinis  to  Alicc  and  says  in  a  mysterious  voice) 

There  she  is,  —  let's  call  her  over. 
wBom  Qjnsm.  Do  you  think  she'll  oome? 
BED  QtTxnr.  1*11  cafl  aoMy,  —  Alice! 

WHITE  QWES.    ffisty  AllOe. 

BED  QUEEN.  Alice! 

WHITE  QUEEN.   Hush  —  if  she  wakes  and  catches  us  

BOTH  QUEENS.    Alicc,  come  through  into  looking-glass  house! 

[Their  hands  beckon  her. 
AUCE  {Rises,  and  talks  sleepily.  The  Queens  disappear.  AUce 
eUsabefrom  ihe  arm  of  the  chair  to  the  baek  of  another  and  so 
on  up  to  ihe  mmUd  ledge,  u^me  tke  pidts  her  way  daintily 
hetween  the  eases),  I  —  don't  —  know  —  how  —  I  —  can  — 
get  —  through.  I've  tried  —  before  —  but  the  glass  wiis 
hard  —  and  I  was  afraid  of  cutting  —  my  fingers —  (She 
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feels  the  glass  and  is  amazed  to  find  U  like  gauze)   Why,  it*s 
soft  like  gaiue;  it's  turning  into  a  sort  of  mist;  wliy»  it's 
easy  to  get  throu^!  Whif  —  ii%  —  Tm  gobig  thnughi 
[She  disappsars* 

ScBMi}  n 

Is  Scene  /,  reversed.  The  portieres  are  black  and  red  squares^ 
like  a  chess-board.  A  soft  radiance  foUows  the  characters  mys- 
teriously. Am  the  curtain  rises,  Alice  eomss  tkraugh  ths  look' 
inif-glass;  deps  dovm^  looks  about  tn  wmdsrmsn^  and  goes  to 
see  ^  ihere  is  a  **fire.**  The  Red  Queen  rises  oui  of  ^  grato 
and  faces  her  haughtily, 
ALICE.    Why,  you*re  the  Red  Queen! 

BED  QT  EEN.  Of  course  I  am!  Where  do  you  come  from? 
And  where  are  you  going?  Look  up,  speak  nicely,  and  don*t 
twiddle  your  fingers! 

ALICE.  I  only  wanted  to  see  what  the  kmking-giass  was  like. 
Perhaps  Fve  lost  my  way. 

BED  QUEEN.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  your  way;  aD 
the  ways  about  here  belong  to  me.  Curtsey  while  you're 
thinking  what  to  say.    It  saves  time. 

ALK  R.  I'll  try  it  when  I  go  home;  —  the  next  time  I'm  a 
httle  late  for  dinner. 

BED  QUEEN.  It's  time  fcHT  you  to  answer  How;  open  your  mouth 
a  liUle  wider  when  yoa  speak,  and  always  say,  ''Your  Ma- 
jesty." I  suppose  you  don't  want  to  kise  your  name? 

AUCB.  No,  indeed  f 

RED  QUEEN.  And  yet  I  don't  know,  only  think  how  convenient 
it  would  be  if  you  could  manage  to  go  home  without  it! 
For  instance,  if  the  governess  wanted  16  call  you  to  your 
lessons,  she  would  call  out  *'come  here,"  and  there  she  would 
have  to  leave  off,  because  there  wouldn't  be  any  name  for 
her  to  call,  and  of  course  you  wouldn't  hav«  to  go,  yon  know. 

AUCB.  That  would  never  do,  Fm  sure;  the  governess  wookl 
never  think  of  excusing  me  from  leasons  for  that,  li  she 
couldn't  remember  my  name,  she'd  call  me  *'Miss,"  as  the 
servants  do. 
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RED  QUEEN.    WcU,  if  shc  Said  "Miss,"  and  didn't  say  anything 

more,  of  course  you'd  miss  your  lessoiis.   I  dare  say  you  can't 

even  read  this  book. 
AUCB.  It*s  all  in  some  language  I  dtm't  know.  Why*  it's  a 

looking-^aaB  book*  ol  ooune!  And  iff  I  hoU  it  up  to  a  ^aai^ 

the  words  will  all  go  the  right  way  again. 

Jabbeneoeky 

Twas  briUig,  and  the  stithy  toves 

Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe; 
All  niimsy  were  the  borogoves. 
And  the  mome  raths  outgrabe. 

It  seam  very  pretty,  but  it*8  rolftsr  haid  to  undeistand; 
somehow  it  seems  to  £U  my  head  with  ideas— only  I  don't 

exactly  know  what  they  are. 
BED  QT^EEN.    I  dare  say  you  don't  know  your  geography  either. 
Look  at  the  map! 

[She  takes  a  right  angle  eowrte  to  the  pariUrea  and  points  to 
them  with  her  sceptre. 
AUCB.  It*s  maiked  out  just  Bice  a  Iwg  chess  board*  I  wouldn't 
mind  being  a  pawn,  thou^  off  course  I 

Red  Queen  best. 
RED  QUEEN.    That's  easily  managed.    When  you  get  to  the 

eighth  square  you'll  be  a  Queen.    It's  a  huge  game  of  chess 

that's  being  played  —  all  over  the  world.   Come  on»  we've 

got  to  run.  Faster,  don't  tiy  to  talk. 
AUCB.'  I  can't. 
BED  QUEMK.  Fasler»  ffasber. 
ALICE.   Are  we  nearly  there? 

BBD  QUEEN.    Nearly  there!    Why,  we  passed  it  ten  minutes 

ago.    Faster.    You  may  rest  a  little  now. 
ALICE.    Why,  I  do  believe  we're  in  the  same  place.  £vay- 

thing's  just  as  it  was. 
BSD  QVWEN.  Of  course  it  is;  what  would  you  have  it? 
AUCB.  Well*  in  our  eiNuitiy  you*d  genendly  get  to  someiribere 

dse  —  iff  you  ran  very  fast  for  a  long  time  as  we've  been 

doing. 
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BED  QUEEN.    A  slow  sort  of  country.    Now  here  you  see,  it 

takes  all  the  running  ^ou  can  do,  to  keep  in  the  same  place. 

If  you  want  to  get  aooiewlieie  dse»  you  must  nm  at  least 

twice  as  fast  as  that. 
AUCB.  I'd  mtber  not  try,  pleaae!  Fm  quite  oontent  to  stay 

here  —  only  I  om  so  hio^  sad  thirsty. 
RED  QUEEN.    I  know  what  you'd  like.    {She  takes  a  little  box 

out  of  her  pocket)    Have  a  biscuit? 

[Alice,  not  liking  to  refiise,  curtseys  as  she  takes  the  biscuit  and 
chokes.  ' 

BED  QUSBN.  While  you*re  refreshing  yourself,  1*11  just  take 
the  measurements.  iaku  a  ribbon  out  qf  her  podeei  and 
meaeures  the  map  vn^  U)  At  the  end  of  two  yards  I  shall 

give  you  your  directions  —  have  another  biscuit? 

ALICE.    No  thank  you,  one's  quUe  enough. 

RED  QUEEN.  Thirst  quenched,  I  hope?  At  the  end  of  three 
yards  I  shall  repeat  them  —  for  fear  of  your  forgetting  them. 
At  the  end  of  four,  I  shall  say  good-bye.  And  at  the  end 
of  five,  I  shall  go!  That  Square  belongs  to  Humpty  Dumpty 
and  that  Square  to  the  Gryphon  and  Mock  Turtle  and 
that  Square  to  the  Queen  of  Hearts.  But  you  make  no 
remark? 

ALICE.  I  —  I  didn't  know  I  had  to  make  one  —  just  then. 
RED  QUEEN.    You  slunild  havc  said,    "  It's  extremely  kind  of  you 

to  tell  me  all  this *' ;  —  however,  we'll  suppose  it  said.  Eomii 

Good-bye!  Fivel 

[Red  QuMfi  vamtkea  in  a  guel  of  wind  bMnd  the  portikw, 
RahbU  mueie.  WhUe  RMU  eomee  out  rf  Uie  fireplaee  and 
teaike  abont  the  room  hurriedly.   He  wears  a  cheeked  eoat^  ear' 

ricif  ivliite  kid  gloves  in  one  handy  a  fan  in  the  other,  and  takes 

out  his  watch  to  look  at  it  anxiously, 
WHITE  RABBIT.   Oh,  the  Duchess!  the  Duchess!   Oh!  won't 

she  be  savage  if  Tve  kept  her  waiting! 
ALICE.   I've  never  seen  a  rabbit  with  a  waistcoat  and  a  watchl 

And  a  waistooat  pocket!  If  you  please,  sir  

WBITB  RABBIT.  Oh! 

[He  drops  fan  and  gloeee  in  fright,  and  dadiee  out  by  way  of 

I 
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the  porti^m,  in  a  ffuti  qf  wind,  AUee  picks  up  the  fan  ami 
plai/fuUiy  puts  an  ihe  gloves*  The  poriXkee  fiap  in  tiie  hrem 
andashandflieBin, 
ALICE  (eatehei  ihe  thawl  and  looke  abouifor  (he  owner;  then  meets 
the  White  Queen).  Tm  very  glad  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
way. 

WHITE  QUEEN  (runs  in  imldly,  both  arms  stretched  <nU  mde  as  if 
she  were  flying,  and  cries  in  a  hdpless,  frightened  way)*  firend- 
and-butter,  bread-and-butter. 


WHITE  Qgamm*   wdl,  yes,  if  you  call  that  apdresmg.  It  isn't 

my  notion  of  the  thing,  at  all. 
ALICE.   If  your  Majesty  will  only  tell  me  the  right  way  to  begin, 

I'll  do  it  as  well  as  I  can. 
WHITS  QUEEN.   But  I  don't  want  it  done  at  alL   I*ve  been 

ardressing  myself  for  the  last  two  hours. 
AUGB.  Every  smgfe  thing's  crooked,  and  you'xe  all  over  pins; 

may  I  put  your  aliawl  straight  for  you? 
WHITE  QUBior.  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  it!  It's 

out  of  temper.    IVe  piimed  it  here,  and  I've  pinned  it  there, 

but  there's  no  pleasing  it. 
AUCE.   It  cant  go  straight,  you  know,  if  you  pin  it  ail  on  one 

sidet  and  dear  me,  what  a  state  your  hair  is  in ! 
WBITB  QUEEN.  The  brush  has  got  entangled  in  it  t  Andlkst 

the  oomb  yesbetday. 
AUCE  (takes  out  the  hnuh  and  amanges  the  Queen^s  Aotr).  You 

look  better  now!  But  really  you  should  have  a  lady's  maid! 
WHITE  QUEEN.   I'm  sure  I'll  tiike  you  with  pleasure.  Two 

pence  a  week  and  jam  every  other  day. 
ALICE  {wilo  cannot  help  laughing).   I  don't  want  you  to  hire 

me — and  I  don't  care  for  jam. 
WHITE  QUEEN.  It's  veiy  good  jam. 
AUCE.  WelL  I  dcm't  want  any  to-day,  at  any  rate. 
WHITE  QUEEN.  You  cooldn't  have  it  if  you  M  want  it.  The 

rule  is,  jam  to-morrow  and  jam  yesterday  —  but  never  jam 

to-day.  V 

ALICE.  li  must  come  sometimes  to  "jam  to-day." 
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WBiTB  QUEEK.  No^  it  caii't,  —  it*s  jam  eveiy  other  day; 
to-day  isn't  any  other  day»  you  know. 

ALICE.  I  don't  understand  you,  —  it's  dreadfully  confusing! 

WHITE  QUEEN.  That's  the  eflPect  of  living  backwards,  —  it  al- 
ways makes  one  a  little  giddy  at  first  

AUCE.    Living  baclcw^ards!   I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing! 

WHITE  QUEEN.  But  there  s  one  great  advantage  in  it  —  that 
one's  memory  works  both  ways. 

AUCB.  I'm  sure  mine  only  works  one  way.  I  can*t  femember 
things  before  tbey  bappoi. 

WHITE  QUEEN.  IVs  a  pooT  soft  of  memory  tbat  only  works 

backwards. 

ALICE.    A\liat  sort  of  things  do  you  remember  best? 

WHITE  QUEEN.  Oh,  things  that  happened  the  week  after  next. 
For  instance  now:  (iS^  Hicka  a  large  piece  of  plaster  on  her 
finger)  There's  the  King's  messenger  —  he's  in  prison  being 
punished;  and  the  trial  doesn't  ewa  hegai  till  next  Wednes- 
day; and  of  course  the  crime  tomes  last  ol  alL 

AUCE.   Suppose  he  never  conunits  the  crime? 

WHITE  QUEEN  {binding  the  plaster  with  ribbon),  Tiiat  would  be 
all  the  better,  wouldn't  it? 

ALICE.  Of  course  it  would  be  all  the  better,  but  it  wouldn't  be 
all  the  better  his  being  punished. 

WHITE  QX7EEN.  You're  WTOUg  tftsi^  at  any  mtc;  were  you  ever 
punished? 

ALICE.   Only  for  faults. 

WHITE  QUEEN.    And  you  were  all  the  better  for  it,  I  know! 
ALICE.    Yes,  but  then  I  had  done  the  things  I  was  punished 

for;  that  makes  all  the  difference. 
WHITE  QUEEN.   But  if  you  hadn't  done  them  that  would  have 

been  better  still;  better  and  better  and  better  I 
AUCE.   There's  a  nii«*Algi»  somewhere  — ^ 
WHTTE  QX7EEN  {ecreoMe  Khe  an  engine  uMeUe,  and  ehaikee  ker 

hand).   (Mi,  Oh,  Oh!  My  finger's  bleedmg.   Oh,  Oh,  OfeV 
ALICE.    Wliat  is  tlie  matter?    Have  you  pricked  your  finger? 
WHITE  QUEEN.   I  haveu't  pricked  it  yet  —  but  I  soon  shall  — 

Oh,  Oh.  OhI 
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ALICE.   When  do  you  ex^Kx-t  to  do  it? 

WHiTB  QUBBN.   When  I  fasten  my  shawl  again;  the  biooch 

will  oome  undone  diiecUy.  Qh»  oli! 
[BrooAfiieB  open  and  ihe  duidiss  U  uriUBif* 
.AUCB.   Take  care!  3rou're  holding  it  all  Cfodoed! 

WHITE  QUEEN  {pricks  Iwr  finger  and  smiles).    That  accounts  for 

the  bleeding,  you  see;  now  you  understand  the  way  things 

happen  here. 
AUCfS.   But  why  don't  you  scream  now? 
WHITE  QUSEN.  Why,  I've  done  all  the  scieaming  already. 

What  would  be  the  good  d  having  it  all  over  again?  ^Oh! 

it's  time  to  run  if  you  want  to  stay  in  the  aaine  "place! 

Come  on! 

ALICE.    No,  no!   Not  so  fast!    I'm  getting  dizzy!  ! 

WHITE  QUEEN.    Faster,  faster! 

▲LICE.  Evay thing's  black  before  my  eyes! 
•  {There  is  musict  and  the  sound  of  rushing  windy  and  in  the 
darkness  the  WhUe  Quern  eries:  ** Faster*  faster";  AUce  gasps: 
**I  can't — i^eaaeatop";  and  the  Queen  repUss:  **Tlienyou 
can't  stay  in  the  same  place.  Ill  have  to  drop  you  behind* 
Faster  —  faster^  good-bye." 

SCBNB  ill 

When  the  curtain  rises  one  sees  nothing  but  odd  black  lanterns 
wi£h  orange  lights,  hanging^  presumably,  f  rom  the  sky.  The  scene 
lighie  up^  skwI^  reeeaUng  AUee  seated  on  two  large  euMont. 
She  has  been  *'dropped  bMnd**  by  ihe  WkUe  Queen,  and  is  dosed 
to  Jbid  ksrsdf  in  a  strange  haU,  wdft  many  peeuUar  doors,  and 
knobs  too  high  to  reach. 

ALICE.  Oh!  my  head!  AVhere  am  I?  Oh  dear,  Oh  dear! 
(She  staggers  up  and  to  her  aniazemeni  finds  herself  smaller 
than  the  table)  I've  never  been  smaller  than  any  table  before  I 
IVe  always  been  able  to  reach  the  knobs!  What  a  curious 
feeling.  Oh!  Fm  dirinking.  It's  the  fan  — Ihe  gbvesl 
(She  throws  them  awa/y,  feels  her  head  and  mMtwres  herself 
against  table  and  doors)  Obi  saved  in  time!  But  I  never — 
never  — 
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WHiTB  BABBIT.   Oh !  my  fan  and  gloves!   Wliere  axe  my  — — 
JOJCB.   Oh!  Mr.  Babbit — please  help  me  out  —  I  want  to  go 

home  — want  to  go  home  

WBITB  RABBIT.  (Hi!  ihe  DudiessI  €kl  my  fur  and  whisken! 

She'll  get  me  exited,  as  auie  as  ferrets  are  fmeta!  Oh! 

you  have  tlicm! 

ALICE.    I'm  sorry  —  you  dropped  them,  you  know  

WHITE  RABBIT  (picks  Up  Joti  ofid  gloves  and  paUen  off).  She'll 

chop  off  your  headl 
ALicB.  If  you  please*  sur — where  am  I? — won't  you  please 

—  tell  me  how  to  get  out  ^  I  want  to  get  out  

WBrrmnimirr  (hokingai  Ids  waldi).  OhImyearsandwhiskiefSy 

how  late  it's  getting! 

[A  trap-door  gives  way  and  Rabbit  disappears.  Alice  dashei 
after,  only  in  time  to  have  the  trap-door  hang  in  her  face. 

ALICE  (amazed).  It's  a  xabbit-hoie' — I'm  small  enough  to  fit 
it  too!  If  I  shrink  any  more  it  might  end  in  my  ^ing  out 
altogether  like  a  candle.  I  wonder  what  I  would  be  like 
thai!  What  does  the  flame  of  a  candle  look  like  alter  the 
candle  is  blown  out?  Fve  never  seen  such  a  thing! 

HUMPTY  DUMPTY  (sits  OTi  the  Wall).  Don't  stand  chattering  to 
yourself  like  that,  but  tell  me  your  name  and  your  business. 

ALICE.    My  name  is  Alice,  but  

HUMFTT  DUMFTT.  It's  a  stupid  name  eaough»  —  what  does  it 
mean? 

AUCB.  Mtui  a  name  mean  something? 

HUMPTY  DuicPTr,  Of  couTse  it  must;  my  name  means  the 

shape  I  am  —  and  a  good,  handsome  shape  it  is»  too. 

a  name  like  yours,  you  might  be  auy  shap<^,  almost. 
ALICE.  You're  Humpty  Dumpty!  Just  like  an  egg. 
HUMFTT  DUMFTT.   It's  fmy  piovoloDg,  to  be  called  an  egg  — 

wry, 

AUCB.  I  said  you  hokei  like  an  egg»  sir*  and  aome  ^ggs  are 

veiy  pretty*  you  know* 
HUMFTT  DiTMFTr.  Some  people  have  no  mote  sense  than  a 

baby. 

ALICE.   Why  do  you  sit  here  all  alone? 
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HUiiPTT  mwTT.  W]iy»  becuue  thm's  nobody  with  me.  Did 

you  tlunk  I  didn't  know  the  answiv  to         Aak  another. 
AUCB.  Don't  you  think  you'd  be  safer  down  on  the  ground? 

That  wall's  so  very  narrow. 

HUMPTY  DUMPTY.  What  tremendously  easy  riddles  you  ask! 
Of  course  I  don't  think  so.  Take  a  good  look  at  me!  I*m 
one  that  has  spoken  to  a  king,  I  am;  to  show  you  Fm  not 
proud,  you  may  shake  hands  with  me!  {He  leans  forward 
to  eger  AUee  kU  handt  hiUeheietoo  tmaU  to  readt  it)  How- 
ever, this  conversation  is  going  on  a  littk  too  fast;  let's  go 
back  to  the  last  remark  but  one. 

ALICE.    I'm  afraid  I  can't  remember  it. 

HUMPTY  DUMPTY.  In  that  case  we  start  fresh,  and  it's  my  turn 
to  choose  a  subject. 

ALICE.   You  talk  about  it  just  as  if  it  were  a  game. 

HUMFTT  DuiCFTT.  So  here's  a  question  for  you.  How  old-did 
you  say  you  were? 

AUCB.   Seven  yem  and  six  months. 

HUMPTY  DUMPTY.    Wrong!   You  never  said  a  word  about  it. 

Now,  if  you'd  asked  my  advice,  I'd  have  said,  "Leave  off  at 

seven  —  hut  *' 

Aucs.   I  never  ask  advioe  about  growing. 

HVMFTY  DTIOTT.  Tooproud? 

AUCB.  liVhat  a  beautiful  belt  you've  got  on.  At  least,  a 
beautiful  cravat,  I  should  have  said  —  no»  a  belt»  I  mean^ 
I  beg  yoiu*  pardon.  If  only  I  knew  whidi  waa  nedc  and 

which  was  waist. 
HUMPTY  DmfPTY.    It  is  a  —  most  —  provoking  —  thing,  when 

a  i>erson  doesn't  know  a  cravat  from  a  belt. 
AUCB.   I  know  it's  veiy  ignorant  of  me. 
HUMFTT.  DUMPTY.   It's  a  cravat,  chiki»  and  a  beautiful  one»  as 

-you  say.  There's  ^ly  for  you. 
AUCB.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  ^'gloiy.** 
HUMPTY  DUMPTT.  When  I  use  a  word,  it  means  just  wkA  I 

choose  it  to  mean  —  neither  more  nor  less. 
AiacK-   The  question  is,  whether  you  can  make  words  mean 

different  things. 
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HUMPTY  DUMFTT.  The  question  is,  which  is  to  be  master  — 

tliAt'sall.  Impenetrability!  That's  what  I  say! 
ALICE.  Would  you  tell  me,  please,  what  that  means? 
HuiuTY  DinifPTT.  I  meant  by  '^impenetralNlity'*  that  we*ve 

had  enough  of  that  subject,  and  it  would  be  just  as  well  if 
you'd  mention  what  you  mean  to  do  next,  as  I  suppose  you 
don't  mean  to  stop  here  all  the  rest  of  your  life. 

ALICE*   That  s  a  great  deal  to  make  one  word  mean. 

BUMFTT  DUMFTT.  When  I  make  a  word  do  a  lot  of  work  like 
that  I  always  pay  it  extra. 

ALICE.  Oh! 

BUMFTT  DUMFTT.    Ah,  you  flhoidd  see  *em  come  round  me  of  a 

Saturday  night,  for  to  get  their  wages,  you  know.  That's 
all  —  Good-hve. 
ATjrE.    Good-bye  till  we  meet  again. 

HUMiTY  DUMFTT.  I  shouldn't  know  you  again,  if  we  did  meet, 
you*re  so  exactly  like  other  people. 

ALICE.  The  face  b  what  one  goes  by,  genmdly. 

HUMFTT  DUMFTT.  That's  just  what  1 0Qiiq[>]ain  of.  Your  Isoe 
is  the  same  as  everybody  has — the  two  eyes  —  so — nose 
in  the  middle,  moutli  under.  It's  always  the  same.  Now, 
if  you  had  the  two  eyes  on  the  same  side  of  the  nose,  for 
instanoe  —  or  the  mouth  at  the  top  —  that  would  be  mnae 
help. 

ALICE.  It  wouldn't  look  nice. 

HUMFTT  DUMFTT.  Wait  till  you'vo  tried!  Good-bye. 

[He  disappears  as  he  earns, 
ALICE.   Oh!  I  forgot  to  ask  him  how  to —   (She  tries  to  open^ 

the  doors.  They  are  all  locked;  she  begins  to  weep.  She  walks 
weeping  to  a  high  glass  table,  and  sits  dovm  on  its  loirer  ledge. 
She  eiie  on  a  big  golden  key  and  picks  it  up  in  surprise.  She 
tries  it  on  all  the  doors  but  it  does  not  fit.  She  weeps  and  weeps 
—  and  Wonderland  ffrows  dark  to  her  in  her  despair.  In  the 
.  darkness  she  cries,  "Qh!  I'm  slipping!  (Mi,  oh!  it*s  a  hke. 
Oh!  my  tears!  I'm  floating!"  A  mysterious  light  shows  a 
** Drink  me''  sign  around  a  bottle  on  the  top  of  the  table.  Alice 
floats  up  to  ii,  panting,  and  holding  on  to  the  edge  of  the  table 
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takes  up  the  bottle)  It  isn't  marked  poison.  (She  sips  at  U) 
This  is  good!  Tastes  like  cherry  tart,  custard,  pineapple, 
roast  turkey,  toffy  and  hot  buttered  toast  —  all  together. 
Oh!  Oh!  I*m  letting  out  like  a  telescope.  (A  mysteriom 
UgM  thawB  kef  lengthening  ouL  Mueie)  But  the  lake  is  its- 
ing,  too.  Oh!  Oh!  it's  deepi  I'm  dfowning.  Helfs  Mp^ 
I'm  drowning,  I'm  drowning  in  my  teon! 

GBYPHON.    Iljckrrh.  Hjckrrli! 

[The  Gryphouy  a  huge  green  creature,  ttnlh  big  glitiering  wings, 
appears  where  Humpty  Dumpty  had  been,  and  reaches  gHUer' 
ing  dam  ooer  to  grab  and  saoe  Alice* 

Scene  IV 

Is  symbolic  of  a  wet  and  rocky  shore  «R  a  weird  green  UghL 

The  Mock  Turtle  in  weeping  di»maUy. 
GRYPHON.    Hjckrrh.    Hjckrrh.  Iljckrrh. 
lfOC3L  TUBTLE  {onswers  unth  his  iveeping), 
GRTPBON  {drags  Alice  in).  Drop  your  tears  into  the  sea  with 
his. 

AiJCB.  He  sobs  as  if  he  had  a  bone  in  his  throat.  He  ti^aa  as 
if  his  heart  ?rouM  break.  What  is  his  sorrow? 

MOCK  TURTLE.    Oh,  Gryphon,  it's  terrible! 

GRYPHON.    It's  all  his  fancy  that.    Mock  Turtle  hasn't  got  no 

sorrow.    This  here  young  lady,  she  wants  for  to  know  your 

hifltoiy*  she  do. 

MOCK  TURTLE.  I'll  tell  it  hor.   Sit  down,  both  ol  you,  and 

don't  speak  a  word  till  I've  finished. 
AUGB.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  ever  finish*  if  yon  don't  begin. 
MOCK  TUBTLB.   Onoe,  I  was  a  real  Turtle.    (.1  long  silence  i» 

broken  only  by  the  cxclamationSy  Hjckrrh,"  of  the  Gryplton^ 
and  the  heavy  sobbing  of  the  Mock  Turtle)  When  we  were 
little,  we  went  to  school  in  the  sea.  The  master  was  an  old 
Turtle  —  we  used  to  call  him  Tortoise  

AUca.   Why  did  you  call  him  Tortoise,  if  he  wasn't  one? 

MOCK  TUBTUB.  We  celled  him  Tortoise  because  he  tau^t  us; 
leally  you  are  very  dull. 
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GRYPHON.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  asking 
such  a  simple  question.  Drive  oii»  old  fellow!  Don't  be  all 
day  about  it! 

MOCK  TUBTLB.  Yes,  We  Went  to  school  in  the  aea»  tfao'  you 

mayn't  believe  it  

AUCB.  I  never  said  I  didn't. 

MOCK  TURTLE.     YoU  did. 

GRYPHON.   Hold  your  tongue! 

MOCK  TURTLE.   Wc  had  the  best  of  educations  —  in  fact,  we 

went  to  school  every  day. 
ALicB.   Fve  been  to  a  day  school  too;  you  needn't  be  so 

proud  aa  all  that. 
MOCK  TUBTLB.  With  eactias? 
ALICB.  Yes,  we  learned  Frendi  and  nuiaie. 
MOCK  TURTLE.    And  washing? 
ALICE.    Certainly  not! 

MOCK  TURTLE.   Ah!   Then  yours  wasn't  a  really  good  school. 

Now  at  ours  they  had  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  Frendi,  nuuic^ 

and  wcLsking  —  extra. 
AUCB.  You  couldn't  have  wanted  it  mudi;  living  at  the 

bottom  of  the  sea. 
MOCK  TURTLE.   I  couldu't  afford  to  learn  it,  —  I  only  took  the 

regular  course. 
ALICE.    What  was  that? 

MOCK  TURTLE.  Reeling  and  writhing,  of  course,  to  begin  with, 
—  and  then  the  different  branches  of  Arithmetic — Ambi- 
tion, Distraction,  Uglification,  and  Dension. 

ALICB.  I  never  heard  of  Uglification.  What  is  it? 

GRTPHOK.  Never  heard  of  uglifying!  You  know  what  to 
beautify  is,  I  suppose? 

ALICE.    Yes,  it  means  —  to  —  make  —  anything  —  prettier. 

GRYPHON.  Well,  then,  if  you  don't  know  what  to  ugli^  is, 
you  are  a  simpleton. 

AUCB.   What  else  had  you  to  learn? 

Moci:  TCBirus.  Well,  there  was  li^sfceiy;  Mysteiy,  anaeot 
and  modem,  with  Seaography,  then  Drawling  —  the  Draw> 

ling-master  was  an  old  conger-eel,  that  used  to  come  once  a 
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wedc;  what  he  taught  ua  was  Drawling^  Stretchings  and 
Fainting  in  CoiJs. 
AUCE.  What waa Itolike? 

MOCK  TUBfui.  Well,  I  can't  flih0w  H  you,  myaelf •  Fm  too 
stiff,  k  And  the  Giyphon  never  learned  it. 

GBYPHON.   Hadn't  time;    I  went  to  the  Ciiissical  master, 

though.    He  was  an  old  crab,  he  was. 
MOCK  TURTLE.    I  never  went  to  him;  he  taught  T^iigl^mg 

Grief»  they  used  to  say. 
QBTFHON.   So  he  did.  so  he  did. 

Aucs.  And  how  many  hours  a  day  did  you  do  lessons? 
MOCK  TUSTLB.  Ten  hours  the  first  day,  nine  the  next,  and 
so  on. 

ALICE.    WliiiL  a  curious  plan! 

GRYPHON.    That's  the  reason  they're  called  lessons,  because 

they  lessen  from  day  to  day. 
AUCfi.  Then  the  eleventh  day  must  have  been  a  holiday? 

MOCK  TUBTLB.    Of  COUEBO  it  Was. 

AUCB.  And  how  did  you  manage  on  the  twelfth? 

OBTPHOir.  That's  enou|^  about  lessoiiB»--»t^  her  something 
about  the  games  now.  (Moek  Turtle  ngha  deeply,  draws  back 
of  one  flapper  across  his  eyes.  lie  looks  at  Alice  and  tries  to 
speak,  but  sobs  clioke  his  voice.  Gryphon  punches  him  in  the 
back)    Same  as  if  he  had  a  bone  in  his  throat. 

MOCK  TURTLE  {vnth  tears  running  down  kU  tkeekt).  You  may 
not  have  lived  much  under  the  sea  

AUCB.  I  haven'L 

MOCK  TURTLE.  *  And  perhaps  you  were  never  even  introduced 

to  a  lobster. 

ALICE.    I  once  tasted  —  no,  never? 

MOCK  TURTLE.   So  you  can  have  no  idea  what  a  delightful 

thing  a  Lobster  Quadrille  is. 
AUCB.   No,  indeed.   What  sort  of  a  dance  is  it? 
OBTFBON.  Why,  you  first  form  into  a  line  along  the  seashore. 
MOCK  TDBTLB.  Two  fiucs;  scals,  turtles,  salmon,  and  so  on; 

then,  when  you've  cleared  all  the  jellyfish  out  of  the  way  — 
QBTPHON.    Tliat  generally  takes  some  lime. 
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MOCK  TURTLE.    You  advance  twice  

GSTPHON.   Each  with  a  lobster  as  a  partner. 
MOCK  TUBTLB.   Of  course,  advance  twice,  set  to  iMuioen. 
ORTraoN.  Qiange  lobsten^  and  letire  in  same  order. 
MOCK  TUBTLS.  Then  you  know,  you  throw  the  — 
cnrPHON.  Tlie  lobrters! 

MOCK  TURTLE.   As  far  out  to  sea  as  you  can    »  ■ 
GRYPHON.    Swim  after  them! 
MOCK  TURTLE.   Turn  a  somersault  in  the  sea. 
GRYPHON.    Change  lobsters  again! 

MOCK  TUBTLB.  Back  to  land  again,  and  —  that's  all  the  first 
figure. 

AUCB.   It  must  be  a  very  pretty  dance. 

MOCK  TURTLE.    Would  you  like  to  see  a  little  of  it? 

ALICE.    Very  much  indeed. 

MOCK  TURTLE.    Comc,  let's  try  the  first  figure.    We  can  do  it 
without  lobsters,  you  know;  which  shall  sing? 

GRYPHON.   Oh,  you  sing,  —  I've  forgotten  the  words. 
ICreatures  soUmnly  dano$  rmmd  and  round  AUee^  treading  on 
her  toei,  waomg  fore-pawa  to  mairk  Itiiitf,  wkiU  Moek  TvHU 

First  Verse 

''Will  you  walk  a  little  faster!'*  said  a  whiting  to  a  anaO, 
"There's  a  porpoise  dose  behind  us,  and  he's  treading  on  my 

tail. 

See  how  eagerly  the  lobsters  and  the  turtles  all  advance! 
They  are  waiting  on  the  shingle  —  will  you  come  and  join  the 
danoe? 

Will  you,  won't  you,  will  you,  won't  you,  will  you  join  the 
danoe? 

Will  you,  won't  you,  wiU  you,  won't  you,  won't  you  join  the 
danoe? 

Second  Verse 

''You  can  really  have  no  notion  how  deli^tfiil  it  will  be 
When  th^  take  ns  up  and  throw  us,  with  the  lobsten,  out  to 

sea!" 
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But  the  snail  replied,  '*Too  far,  too  far!*'  and  gave  a  look 

askance  — 

Said  he  thanked  the  whiting  kindly*  but  he  would  not  join  the 
danoe. 

Would  not,  could  not,  would  not,  oould  not,  would  not  join 
the  dance. 

Would  not,  could  not,  would  not,  could  not,  could  not  join  tiie 

dance. 

[The  Creatures  dance  against  Alice,  pushing  her  hack  and  forth 

between  them.   She  proteda  and  fimaUy  ewapes;  ikey  bump 

against  each  other, 
AZJCE.  Thank  you;  it's  a  veiy  intmsting  dance  to  watdi, 

and  I  do  so  like  that  curious  song  about  the  whiting. 
MOCK  TURTLE.   Oh,  as  to  the  whiting,  they  —  youVe  seen 

them,  of  course? 
AUCE.   Yes,  I've  often  seen  them  at  din  

[Ckecke  herself  hastily. 
MOCK  TURTLE.  I  don*t  kuow  where  Din  may  be^  but  if  youVe 

aeen  them  so  often,  of  course  you  know  what  th^'ie  like. 
AUCB.  I  believe  so,  —  th^  have  their  taik  in  thdr  mouths  ~ 

and  they're  all  over  crtimbsr 
IfOCK  TURTLE.    You're  wrong  about  the  crumbs,  —  crumbs 

would  all  wasli  off  in  the  sea.    But  they  have  their  tAils  in 

their  moutlis;  and  the  reason  is   {Mock  Turtle  yawjis  and 

akuts  his  eyes)    Tell  her  about  the  reasr)n  and  all  that. 
OBTPHON.   The  reason  is,  that  they  vxmld  go  with  the  lobsters 

to  the  dance.  So  they  got  thrown  out  to  sea.  So  they  had 

to  fall  a  long  way.  So  they  got  their  taib  fast  in  their 

mouths.  So  they  couldn't  get  them  out  again.  That's  all. 
ALICE.    Thank  you,  it*s  very  interesting.    1  never  knew  so 

much  alx)ut  a  whiting  before. 
GRYPHON.   I  can  tell  you  more  than  that,  if  you  like.   Do  you 

know  why  it's  called  a  whiting? 
AUCE.  I  never  thought  about  it.  Why? 
OBTFBON.  It  do$i  the  booU  and  ehoee^ 
ALICE.  Does  the  boots  and  shoes! 
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y^OBYPHON.    Why,  what  are  your  shoes  done  with?    I  mean* 

what  makes  them  so  shiny? 
ALICE.    TheyVe  done  with  blacking,  I  believe. 
GRYPHON.   Boots  and  shoes,  under  the  8ea»  are  done  with 

whiting.   Now  you  know. 
AUCB.  And  what  are  they  made  of? 

OETFHON.  Soles  and  eels»  of  oourse;  any  shrimp  oould  have 

told  you  that. 

ALICE.  If  I'd  been  the  whiting,  I'd  have  said  to  the  porpoisey 
"Keep  back,  please;  we  don't  want  you  with  us." 

MOCK  TUBTLE.  They  were  obliged  to  have  him  with  them,  — 
no  wise  fish  would  go  anywhere  without  a  porpoise. 

AUGB.   Wouldn't  it  really? 

MOCK  TUBTLB.  Of  course  not;  why,  if  a  fish  came  to  me  and 
told  me  he  was  going  a  journey,  I  should  say,  "With  what 

porpoise?" 
AUCE.    Don't  you  mean  purpose? 
MOCK  TURTLE.    I  mean  what  I  say. 

GRYPHON.  Shall  we  try  another  figure  of  the  Lobster  Qua- 
drille? Or  would  you  like  the  Mock  Turtle  to  sing  yon  a 
aoog? 

ALicB.  Oh,  a  song,  please,  if  the  Bflbdc  Turtle  would  be  so  kind. 

GRYPHON.   Um!   No  accounting  for  tastes!   Sing  her  "Turtle 

Soup,"  will  you,  old  fellow? 
MOCK  TUBTLE  (stghs  deeply  and,  eometimes  choked  wUk  eobe, 

singe), 

"Beautiful  Soup,  so  rich  and  green* 
Waiting  in  a  hot  tureen ! 
Who  f<Mr  such  dainties  would  not  stoop? 
Soup  of  the  evening,  beautiful  Soup! 
Soup  of  the  evening,  beautiful  Soup! 
Beau  —  ootiful  Soo  —  op. 
Beau  —  ootiful  S<k)  —  oop, 
Soo  —  oop  of  the  e-e-evening. 
Beautiful,  beautiful  Soup." 

WHirB  BABBIT  (sii(m,  etfdeking  mii  a  red  and  vkUe  dkucM 
Muh  wUh  fMdi  he  eeparaiee  AUeefram  Ae  Crsofum).  Ctieck! 
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MOCK  TDBTLB.  Tbsff  woa*t  let  her  stay  in  our  squaie. 
WHm  RABBIT.  The  Queen  is  coming  this  wiy. 

GRYPHON.   She'll  chop  our  heads  off.   Come  oa,  come  on, 
let's  fly! 

[The  Mock  Turtle  and  Qryphon  greb  Alice  and  fly  into  the  asr. 

CimtAiN 

{The  Cwiem  riees  to  reoetd  tmaU  tUhoueUef  of  lie  Oryphon, 

Mock  Turtle,  and  Alice  in  an  orange-coloured  rrwon  far  away 
in  the  sky.  Doim  below  the  White  Rabbit  is  shotiting  to  theuij 
*'You*li  be  safe  in  the  March  Hare's  garden." 

CuBffAm 


ACT  n 

Scene.  The  March  Hare's  garden,  showing  part  of  the  Duch- 
tea*  hauae^  On  a  small  platform  there  it  a  tea  table,  eet  with 
many  cups,  continuing  into  winge  to  give  impreeeum  of  HmiUese 
length.  The  March  Hare,  Hatter,  and  Domunue  are  crowded 
ai  one  end.  AUee  eiia  on  the  ground,  where  ^  haa  been 
dropped  from  the  sky.  Finding  kendf  not  bruieed,  ahe  riaea  and 
approaches  .he  table. 

M.\RCH  HARE  AMD  HATTER.     No  POOm!     No  FOOm! 

MACiL  There  s  plenty  of  room!  (She  sits  in  a  large  armchair 
at  one  end  of  the  UMe)    I  don't  know  who  you  are. 

MASGH  RABB.  I  «m  the  March  Hare»  that's  the  Hatter,  and 
this  is  the  Donnouse.  Have  some  wine? 

AUCB.   I  don't  see  any  winew 

MARCH  HARE.    There  isn't  any. 

ALICE.    Then  it  wasn't  very  civil  of  you  to  offer  it. 

iiABCH  HARE.  It  wssu't  veiy  civil  of  you  to  sit  down  without 
being  invited. 

AUCB.  I  didn't  know  it  was  notir  table;  it's  laid  lor  a  great 
many  more  than  three. 
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BATTEE,  Your  liair  wants  cutting. 

AUGB.  You  ahonU  ham  not  to  make  peinonai  lanarloi;  it's 
very  zudc 

HATTER.    Why  is  a  raven  like  a  writing-desk? 

ALICE.    Come,  we  shall  have  some  fun  now!    I*m  glad  you've 

begun  asking  riddles  —  I  believ^e  I  can  guess  that. 
MABCH  HABE.   So  you  meau  that  you  think  you  can  find  out 

the  answer  to  it? 
AUCB.  Exactly  so. 

iCABCH  HABE.  Then  you  should  say  what  yoa  mean. 

ALICE.   I  do;  at  least  —  at  least  I  mean  what  I  say  —  that's 

the  same  thing,  you  know. 
HATTER.    Not  the  same  thing  a  bit!    AVhy,  you  might  just  as 

well  say  that  "I  see  what  I  eat'*  is  the  same  thing  as  "I 

eat  what  I  sec!'' 
MABCH  HABB.  You  might  just  Bs  Well  say  that  "I  like  what  I 

get,"  is  the  same  thing  aa     get  what  I  like." 
D0BMO17B15.  Yoli  might  just  as  well  say  that     bieathe  when 

I  sleep"  is  the  siime  thing  as  **I  sleep  when  I  breathe." 
HATTER.    It  w  the  same  thing  with  you.    {Takes  out  his  watch., 

looks  at  it  uneasily y  shakes  U,  holds  U  to  hit  ear)    What  day 

of  the  month  is  it? 
AXJCB.  The  fourth. 

HATTBB.  Two  days  wrong.  I  toU  you  butter  wouldn't  auit 
the  works! 

MARCH  HARE.    It  was  the  best  butter. 

HATTER.    Yes,  but  somc  crumbs  must  have  got  in  as  well; 

you  shouldn't  have  put  it  in  with  the  bread-knife  

MABCH  HABE  (tokes  the  watchy  looks  at  it  gloomily^  dips  it  into 

Ma  eup  of  tea,  and  looks  at  it  aganh  ^  doem*i  Imaw  uhat 

die  to  say).  It  was  the  beai  l:tutter,  you  know. 
AUCB.  yfhat  a  funny  watch!  It  tdls  the  day  of  the  montli* 

and  doesn't  tell  what  o'clock  it  is. 
HATTER.   Why  should  it?   Does  your  watch  tell  you  what 

year  it  is? 

AUCB.   Of  course  not,  but  that's  because  it  stays  the  same 
year  for  such  a  long  time  together. 
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HATTER.    Which  is  just  the  case  with  mine, 

ALICE.    I  don*t  quite  uiulerstand  you.    What  you  said  had  no 

sort  of  meaning  in  it  and  yet  it  was  certainly  English. 
HATTEa  (pouring  some  hot  tea  on  the  Domunue*s  nose).  The 

Donnouse  is  asleep  again. 
DQBifouBB.  Off  oouiae*  ol  ootine^  just  wliat  I  was  going  to 

remark  myself. 
HATTEB.   Have  you  guessed  the  riddle  yet? 
ALICE.    No,  I  give  it  up,  —  whiit's  Uie  answer? 
HATTEH.    I  haven*t  the  slightest  idea. 

MARCH  HARE.     Nof  L 

AUCE.  I  think  you  might  do  something  better  with  the 
time*  than  wasting  it  in  asking  riddles  that  have  no 
answers. 

RATTER.   If  you  knew  Time  as  weU  as  I  do,  you  wouldn't 

talk  about  wasting  it.    It's  him. 
ALICE.    I  don*t  know  what  you  mean. 
HATTEK.   Of  course  you  don't.   1  dare  say  you  never  even 

spoke  to  Time. 

AUCB.  Perhaps  not»  but  I  know  I  have  to  beat  time  when  I 
learn  music. 

BATTER.  Ah,  that  accounts  for  it.  He  won't  stand  beating. 

Now,  if  you  only  kept  on  good  terms  with  him,  he'd  do 
almost  any  thing  you  liked  with  the  clock.  For  instance, 
suppose  it  were  nine  oVlock  in  the  morning,  just  time  to 
begin  lessons.  You'd  only  have  to  whisper  a  liint  to  Time, 
and  round  goes  the  dock  in  a  twinklingl  Half  past  one, 
time  for  dinner. 
ifABCH  HARB.  I  Only  wish  it  was. 

AUCB.  That  would  be  grand,  certainly,  but  then  ^  I  dioolon't 

be  hungry  for  it,  you  know. 
HATTER.    Not  at  first,  perhaps,  but  you  could  keep  it  to  half 

past  one  as  lonp  as  yon  liked. 
ALic£.   Is  that  the  way  you  manage.^ 

BATTER.  Not  I, — we  quarrelled  last  Mardi  —  just  before  he 
went  mad,  you  know.  It  was  at  the  great  oonoert  given  by 
the  Queen  of  Hearts,  and  I  had  to  sing  — ^ 
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''Twinkle,  twinUe,  Uttk  hutl 
How  I  wonder  wliat  you're  at!** 

You  know  the  song,  perhaps. 
ALICE.    IVe  heard  something  like  it. 

OOBlfOUBE.   Twinkle,  twinkle,  twinkle  

BATTER,  Well*  I'd  luudly  finished  the  fint  vene  when  the 

Queen  bawled  out»  ''He's  murdering  the  tune!  Off  with  his 

head!" 

ALICE.    How  dreadfully  savage! 

HATTER.    And  ever  since  tliat,  he  wou*t  do  a  thing  I  ask  I 

It's  always  six  o'clock  now. 
AucE.   Is  that  the  xeason  so  nuioy  tea-things  are  put  out 

here? 

HATSBB.  Yes»  that's  it;  it's  always  tea  time»  and  we've  no 

time  to  wash  the  things  between  whiles. 
ALICE.   Then  you  keep  moving  round,  I  suppose? 

HATTER.    Exactly  so,  as  the  things  get  used  up. 

ALICE.    But  when  you  come  to  the  beginning  jigain? 

MABCH  HARE.   Suppose  we  chaoge  the  subject.  I  vote  the 

young  lady  tells  us  a  story. 
AXJCB.  I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  one. 
iiABGH  HABB  AMD  BATTBB.  Then  the  DoHUouse  shsll.  Wake 

up,  Dormouse. 

[They  pinch  him  on  both  sides  at  once. 
DORMOUSE  (opens  his  eyes  slowly  and  says^  in  a  hoarse^  fed>le 
voice) .   I  wasu^t  a^q<ep;  I  heard  every  word  you  fellows  were 
saying. 

MABCH  HARE.    Tell  US  a  StOiy. 

ALiCB.  Yes,  pleaae  do! 

EATTBB.  And  be  quick  about  it,  or  yottH  be  adeep  again  i 
before  it's  done. 

DORMOUSE.    Once  upon  a  time  there  were  three  little  sisters,  ^ 
and  their  names  were  Elsie,  Lacie,  and  TiUie,  and  they  lived 
at  the  bottom  of  a  well  

AUOB.   What  did  they  live  on? 

DOBMOUBB.  They  Uved  on  treacle. 
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Aucm.  They  oouldn't  have  done  that»  you  know,  —  they'd 
have  been  ilL 

DORMOUSE.   So  they  were,  very  ill. 

ALICE.    But  why  did  they  live  at  the  bottom  of  a  well? 

MARCH  HARE.    Take  some  more  tea. 

AUCB.   I've  had  nothing  yet,  so  I  can't  take  more. 

HATTEE.  You  iiieaii»  you  can't  take  ku;  it's  rery  easy  to 

take  inor»  than  nothing. 
AUCB.  Nobody  aaked  your  ofnnkm. 
BATTBS.   "Who's  making  personal  remarks  now? 
ALICE  {helps  herself  to  tea  and  bread  and  butter).    WTiy  did  they 

live  at  the  bottom  of  a  well? 
DORMouas  (fakes  a  minute  or  hoo  to  think).   It  was  a  treade- 

well 

AUCB. 

HATTER  AND  MARCH  HABB.    Sh!  Sh! 

iMMoioimB.  If  you  can't  be  ciy3»  you*d  better  finiah  the  sU»y 

for  yourself. 

ALICE  (very  humbly).    No,  plea%  go  on.    I  won't  interrupt  you 

again.    I  dan?  say  there  may  be  one. 
DORMOuaB.   One»  indeed !   And  so  these  three  httle  sisters 

they  were  learning  to  draw,  you  know  — 
ALICE.  What  did  they  draw? 
DORMOUSE.  Treacle. 

HATTER.  I  want  a  dean  cup.  Let's  all  move  one  place  on. 

[Hatter  mm^es  on.  Dormouse  takes  his  place j  March  Hare  takes 
Domunue't  place,  and  Alice  unwillingly  takes  March  Hare's 
place. 

Aucr:.   I'm  worse  off  than  I  was  before.  You've  upset  the 

milk  jug  into  your  plate. 
MARCH  HABB.  It  wasu't  veiy  dvil  of  you  to  sit  down  without 

being  invited. 
AUCB.   Where  did  they  draw  the  treacle  from? 
HATTER.    You  can  draw  water  out  of  a  water  well,  so  I  should 

think  you  could  draw  treade  out  of  a  treade-weli—  eh? 

stupid? 

AUCB.  But  they  were  in  the  welL 
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DORMOUSE.  Of  course  they  were  —  well  in.  They  were  leara- 
ing  to  draw,  and  they  drew  all  nuumer  ol  tlungs  —  eveiy- 
thing  that  begins  with  an  M  — 

AUCB.  Why  with  an  M? 

MARCH  HARE.    Why  not? 

[Alice  is  silent  and  confused.  Hatter  pinches  Dormouse  to 
wake  him  up. 

DORMOUSE  {wakes  wUh  a  little  shriek  and  continues).   that 

begins  with  an  M,  such  as  mouse-traps  and  the  moon  and 
memory  and  mudmess — you  imow  you  say  things  are 
**much  ol  a  muchness*' — did  youever  see  such  athing  as 
a  drawing  of  a  muchness? 

HATTER.    Did  you? 

ALICE.    Really,  now  you  ask  me,  I  don*t  think  

BAITER.   Then  you  shouldn't  talk. 

MARCH  HABB.  No! 

AUCB  (fiaea  and  waUu  away).  Yon  ai6  very  rude.  It's  the 

stupidest  tea  par^  I  ever  was  at  in  all  my  life  

fWhU$  RMU  mOerSp  carrying  a  kufe  mvoehpe  wUh  a  smd  tmd 

crown  an  it. 

MARCH  HARE  AND  HATTER.    No  room!  DO  room! 

[Rabbit  pays  no  attention  to  them  but  goes  to  the  house  and 
raps  Umdly.  A  Fooinum  in  livery,  with  a  round  Jace  and  large 
eye»  like  a  frog,  and  powdered  hair,  opens  the  door. 

WHiTB  BABBIT.  For  the  Duchess.  An  invitation  from  the 
Queen  to  play  croquet. 

VBOQ.  From  the  Queen.  An  invitatioii  for  .the  Ducbos  to 

play  CTt>quet. 

[White  Rabbit  bows  and  goes  out. 
MARCH  HARE  AND  HATTBB  ((o  White  Rabbit),   No  room!  Ao 
room!   No  room! 

[The  Frog  disappears  into  the  house,  but  leaioes  the  doot 
There  i$  a  terrible  din,  and  numy  saiuaepans  fiy  aisL 

BIARCH  BABE.   She*s  at  it  again. 

HATTER.    It's  f)erfectly  disgusting. 

MARCH  HAKE.    Let's  Diove  on. 
[The  plaifform  moves  qff  vnth  table,  chairs,  March  Bare,  Hattsri 
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and  Dormmue.  MeanwkUef  the  Frog  ha$  come  out  offmn  and 
if  eiiHng  near  ike  lioeed  door^  eUxring  ttupidly  ai  the  »hy, 
AUee  goes  fo  Ike  door  Hmidlp  and  knocks. 

FROG.  There's  no  sort  of  use  in  knocking,  and  tliat  for  two 
reasons:  first,  because  I'm  on  the  same  side  of  the  door  as 
you  are;  secondly,  becauM^  Uiey're  making  such  a  noise 
inside,  no  one  could  possibiy  hear  you. 

AUCB.   Please  then,  how  am  I  to  get  in? 

FBOO.  There  might  be  some  sense  in  your  knocking  if  we  had 
the  door  between  us.  For  instance,  if  you  were  inside^  you 
might  knock,  and  I  could  let  you  out,  you  know. 

ALICE.    How  am  I  to  get  in? 

FROG.  I  shall  sit  here,  till  to-morrow.  (The  door  opens  arid,  a 
large  plate  skims  out  straight  at  the  Frog's  head;  it  grazes  his 
naee  and  breaks  into  pieces.  Frog  acts  as  nothing  had  hap^ 
pened)  Or  next  day,  maybe. 

AUCB.  How  am  I  to  get  in? 

TBOO.  Are  you  to  get  in  at  all?  That's  the  first  question,  you 

know. 

ALICE.    It*s  really  dreadful  the  way  all  you  creatures  argue. 

It's  enough  to  drive  one  crazy. 
FBOQ.   I  shall  sit  here,  on  and  oS,  for  days  and  days. 
ALIGB.  But  what  am  I  to  do? 
raoG.  Anything  you  like. 

[He  begins  to  tekisUe, 
AUCB.  Where's  the  servant  whose  buriness  it  is  to  answer  the 

door? 
FROG.    Which  door? 
ALICE.    Thiji  door,  of  course! 

[The  Frog  looks  at  the  door,  and  rubs  his  thumb  on  it  to  see  if 

the  paint  wUl  come  off. 
FBOO.  To  answer  the  door?  What's  it  been  asking  for? 
AUCB.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

FROG.   I  speaks  English,  doesn't*!?  Or  are  you  deaf?  What 

did  it  ask  you? 
ALICE.    Notliinj^!    I've  been  knocking  at  it. 
FBOO.  Shouldn't  do  that  —  shouldn't  do  that»  —  vexes  H,  you 
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know.   (He  kicks  the  door)   You  let  ii  alone,  and  it*ll  let 
you  alone,  you  know. 
AUCE.   Oh,  there's  no  use  talking  to  you  — 
[She  starta  to  open  the  door  just  as  the  Duchess  eomes  oui  eartff^ 
ing  a  pig  in  baby*s  doihes*  She  sneeses — Frog  sneeaes  and 
Alice  sneesea. 

DUCfRBSs.   If  everybody  minded  her  own  business  — 

[She  sneezes. 
ALICE.    It's  pepper. 

DUCH£B8.   Of  course,  my  cook  puts  it  in  the  soup. 
AUCB.   There's  certainly  too  much  pepper  in  the  soup. 
DUCH688.   Sneeze  then  and  get  rid  of  it!   {Duchess  begins  to 

sing  to  the  Baby  9  giving  U  a  vioieiU  shake  at  ihe  end  everg 

Unc    the  luUaby) 

*'Speak  roughly  to  your  tittle  boy. 
And  beat  him  when  he  sneeaes; 

(Frog  and  Alice  sneeae) 

He  only  does  it  to  annoy. 
Became  he  knows  it  teaacs* 

(Duchess  sneezes.  Frog  sneezes,  Alice  sneezes) 

I  speak  severely  to  my  boy, 

I  beat  him  wlicu  he  sneezes; 

(Frog  sneeses,  AUce  sneeaes) 

For  he  can  thoroughly  enjoy 
The  pepper  when  he  pleases!'* 

\Dudteas  sneezes.  Frog  sneezes,  AHee  sneezes;  Duekess  gasps 

and  gives  a  tremendoud  sneeze, 

ALICE.  Oh  dear!  (She  jumps  aside  as  kettles  and  pots  come 
flying  oui  of  Ute  door.  Tlie  Duchess  pays  no  attention)  ^Vhat 
a  cook  to  have!  (<S^  oaUs  inside)  Oh!  please  mind  what 
you're  doing!  (AnaAer  pan  eomes  out  and  almost  hits  the 
Baby)  Oh!  there  goes  his  precious  nose! 

DircHias.  If  everybody  minded  her  own  businesff,  the  worid 
would  go  round  a  deal  faster  than  it  does. 
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MICE.  Whidi  would  not  be  an  advantage.  Just  tlunk  what 
work  it  would  maloe  with  the  digr  and  night!  You  aee  the 
earth  takes  twenty-four  hours  to  turn  round  on  its  axis  ^— 

DUCHESS.    Talking  of  axes,  chop  oflF  her  head! 

[The  head  of  a  grinning  Cheshue  cat  appears  in  a  tree  above  a 
ivall, 

AUCB.  Oh»  what's  that? 

vucBEBb.  Cat*  of  course. 

AUCB.  Why  does  it  giin  like  that? 

DUCHESS.  It's  m  Oiealuie  catt  and  that's  irl^.  (To  Baby) 
Pig! 

ALICE.    I  didn't  know  that  Chi^ire  eats  always  grinned;  in 

fact,  T  didn't  know  that  cats  could  grin. 
DUCHfiSS.   They  all  can  and  most  of  'em  do. 
ALICB.  I  don't  know  of  any  that  do. 

DUCHESS.  You  don't  know  much  and  that's  a  fact  Heve^ 
you  may  nurse  it  a  bit,  if  you  like!  (Fltnga  the  Baby  at 
Alice)  I  must  go  and  get  ready  to  play  croquet  with  the 
Queen. 

[She  goes  into  the  house, 

ALICE.  If  I  don't  take  this  child  away  with  me,  they're  sure 
to  kill  it  in  a  day  or  two.  Cheshire  Puss,  would  you  tell 
me,  please,  which  way  I  ought  to  walk  from  here? 

CAT.  That  depends  a  good  deal  on  where  you  want  to  get  to. 

AUCB.   I  don't  mudi  care  where  — 

CAT.    Then  it  doesn't  matter  which  way  you  walk. 

ALICE.    So  long  as  I  get  somewhere. 

CAT.    Oh,  you're  sure  to  do  that,  if  you  only  walk  long  enough. 
AUCB.   Please,  will  you  tell  me  what  sort  of  people  live  about 
here? 

CAT.  All  mad  people. 

AUCB.  But  I  don't  want  to  go  among  mad  people. 

CAT.   Oh,  you  can't  help  that;  we're  all  mad  here.   I'm  mad. 

He's  mad.    He's  dreaimug  now,  and  what  do  you  think  he's 

dreaming  about? 
ALICE  (goes  to  the  Frog  to  acrutinize  hia  Jace),   Nobody  could 

guesB  that. 
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OAT.  ynay,  about  youl  And  if  he  left  off  dreaming  about 

you,  wbm  do  you  suppose  you'd  be? 
AUCB.  TVhm  I  am  now,  of  course. 

CAT.  Not  you.  You'd  be  nowhere.  Why,  you*ie  only  a  aort 

of  thing  in  his  di*eani;  iuid  you're  mad  too. 
AUCE.    How  do  you  know  I'm  mad? 
CAT.    You  must  be,  or  you  wouldn't  have  come  here. 
ALICE.    How  do  you  know  that  you're  mad? 
GAT.  To  begin  with,  a  dog's  not  mad.   You  grant  that? 
AUCB.  I  suppose  so. 

CAT.  Well,  then,  you  see  a  dog  growls  when  it's  angry,  and 
wags  its  tail  when  it's  pleased.   Now  I  growl  whmi  Fm 

pleased,  and  wag  my  tail  when  I'm  angry.  Therefore  I'm 
mad. 

AUCE.    I  call  it  purring,  not  growling. 

CAT.   Call  it  what  you  like.  Do  you  play  croquet  with  the 

Queen  to-day?  - 
AUCB.  I  should  like  it  veiy  much*  but  I  haven't  been  invited 

yet. 

CAT.   You'll  see  me  there. 

[Vanishes. 

ALICE  {to  squirming  Baby).  Oh,  dear,  it's  hea\y  and  so  ugly. 
Don't  grunt  —  Oh  — ^h  —  it's  a  —  pig.  PI»Ase>  Mr.  Foot- 
man, take  it! 

VBOG  (rifea  wUh  diffniiy,  vdnuUeB  and  disappears  into  the  houm; 
a  hetUe  comes  houmding  ouL  AUee  pute  pig  down  and  it 

crawls  off. 

CAT  {appearing  again).    By-the-bye,  what  became  of  the  baby? 
ALICE.    It  turned  into  a  pig. 
CAT.    I  thought  it  would. 

[Variishes,  Frog  comes  out  of  the  house  wUh  hedgehogs  and 

flamingoes. 

OAT  (reappearing).  Did  you  say  pig»  or  fig? 

AUCB.  I  said  pig;  and  I  wish  you  wouldn't  keep  appearing 

and  vanishing  so  suddenly;  you  make  one  quite  giddy. 
CAT.    All  right. 
[It  vanishes  slowly.   Frog  puis  fl^iningoes  down  and  reenters 
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house.    While  Alice  is  examining  the  flamingoes  mrionshj^ 

Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee^  each  icith  an  arm  round  the  oiher*s 

nedct  Mulep  in  and  Mand  looking  at  Alice. 
AUCB  (lunup  seei        tIarU  in  surpriie  and  iniooluntainly  ifliftM- 

pers).  Tvreedle  —  dee. 
SUM.  Dum! 

DEE.    If  you  think  we're  waxworks,  you  ougiit  to  pay. 
DUM.    Contrariwise,  if  you  think  we're  alivc^  you  ought  to 
speak. 

DEE.   The  first  thing  in  a  visit  is  to  say  **How  d*ye  do?"  and 
ahftlfi*  hands! 

[The  brolhert  gise  $aeh  other  a  kug,  then  hold  oiU  the  two  handa 
thai  are  free,  to  Mke  hande  with  her,   AUee  does  not  Uke 

shaking  hands  with  either  of  them  firsts  for  fear  of  hurting  the 
other  one's  feelings;  she  takes  hold  of  both  hands  at  once^  and 
they  all  dance  rmmd  in  a  ring^  quite  naturcdly  to  music:  "Here 
we  go  round  the  mulberry  bush," 

jkuCB.   Would  you  teil  me  which  load  leads  out  of  

DKB.  What  shall  I  repeat  to  her? 

DUM.  The  "Wahnis  and  the  Carpenter''  is  the  longest 
[Givee  Ma  hrolher  an  affectionate  hug, 

DEE. 

The  sun  was  shining  — • 

ALICE.   If  it's  very  long,  would  you  please  tell  me  first  which 
road  

DMI. 

The  moon  was  shining  sulkily. 

DUM. 

The  sea  was  wet  as  wet  could  be — 

DEE. 

O  Oysters,  come  and  walk  with  us 
The  Walrus  did  beseech  

DUM  (fooka  at  Dee)* 

A  pleasant  walk,  a  pleasant  talkt 

Along  the  briny  beach  — 
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DEE  {looks  at  Dum). 

The  eldest  Oyster  winked  his  eye 
And  shook  his  heavy  head  

DUM  Qooka  at  Dee), 

Meaning  to  say  he  did  not  choose 
To  leave  the  oyster  bed. 

DBB. 

But  four  young  Oysters  hurried  up 
And  yet  another  four  

And  thick  and  fast  thfly  came  at  hut* 
And  more,  and  mores  and  more  — ~- 

The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter 
Walked  on  a  mile  or  so. 

And  tJien  they  rested  on  a  rock 
Conveniently  low* 

And  all  the  little  Oysters  stood 
And  waited  in  a  vow. 

A  kNif  of  bread,"  the  Walros  said* 
''Is  what  we  chiefly  need. 

Now  if  you're  ready.  Oysters  dear. 

We  can  begin  to  feed.** 

*'But  not  on  us!"  the  Oysters  cried» 
Turning  a  httle  blue. 

"The  night  is  fine/*  the  Walrus  said, 
"Do  you  admire  the  view?" 

The  Carpenter  said  nothing  but 

"Cut  us  another  slice. 
I  wish  you  were  not  quite  so  deal  — 
Fve  had  to  ask  you  twwe!' 


DUIL 
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DEB. 

*'It  seems  a  shame,*'  the  Walrus  said, 

**To  play  them  such  a  trick, 
After  we've  brought  them  out  so  far. 

And  made  them  txot  so  qukkl" 

mm 

''O  Oysters,*'  said  the  Carpenter, 
You've  had  a  ideasant  runt 

DSB. 

Shall  we  be  ttotting  home  again?** 

DtTM. 

But  answer  came  there  none  — — 

DUB* 

And  this  was  scarcely  odd,  because 

DUM. 

They'd  eaten  every  — 

DEE  {interrupts  in  a  passion^  poitUitiy  to  a  white  rattle  on  the 

ground).    Do  you  see  ihat^ 
ALICE.   It's  only  a  rattle  

DUM  (itamps  wMly  and  tears  ki$  hair).   I  knew  it  was!  It's 
spoilt,  of  course.  My  nice  new  lattlel   {To  Dee)   You  agree 
to  have  a  battle? 
[He  eoHeds  eaneepane  and  foU, 

DEE  (picks  up  a  saucepan).    I  suppose  so.    Let's  fight  till 
dinner. 

[They  go  out  hand  in  hand. 

AUCE  (hears  music),  I  wonder  what  is  going  to  happen  next. 
[She  backs  doum  stage  respectfidly  as  Vie  King  and  Qasen  of 
Hearts  eniert  foUaioed  by  ihs  Knaee  of  Hearts^  cartyxng 
King^s  crown  on  a  crmson  vdset  cushion^  and  the  WkUe  RabbU 
and  others.  When  they  come  opposite  to  Alice  they  stop  and 
look  at  her.    The  Ducliess  comes  out  of  her  lujuse. 

QUEEX  (to  the  Knave).    Who  is  this? 

&NAVE  (bows  three  tinus,  smiles  and  giggles). 

QUSBN.   Idiotl  What's  your  name,  child? 

Auca.  My  name  is  AEoe,  so  please  your  Majesty. 

QUBBN.  0&  with  her  head!  Off  
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AMCE.  Nonaenae! 

KING.    Consider,  my  deax,  she  is  only  a  child. 
QUEEN.    Can  you  play  croquet? 
ALICE.  Yes. 

QUEEN.   Come  <m  tbeiL  Get  to  your  places.  Where  aie  the 

mallets? 
DUCUBB8.  Here. 

[The  Frog  appean  wUh  ihejUmingo$9  and  hedgehogf. 

QUEEN.    Off  with  his  head! 

[No  one  pays  any  attention, 
KNAVE.    What  fun! 
ALICE.    What  is  the  fun? 

KNATB.  Why.  she;  it's  all  her  fancy,  that.  They  never  eae- 

cute  anyone. 
ALicB.  What  does  one  do? 

Qi^ EEK.   Get  to  your  places! 

[SJie  takes  a  flamingo;  uses  its  neck  as  a  mallet  and  a  hedgehog 
as  a  ball.  The  Frog  doubles  himself  into  an  arch.  The  King 
does  ike  same  with  the  followers,  and  the  Knave  offers  himself 
as  an  arch  for  Alice,  Even  though  Alice  does  not  notice  him^ 
he  holds  the  arch  position.  The  Queen  tkmde  at  uUervalst 
''Off  with  his  head,  off  wHh  her  head.*' 

AUCB.  Where  are  the  Chess  Queens? 

RABBIT.    Under  sentence  of  execution. 

AUCE.    What  for? 

RABBIT.    Did  you  say,  "WTiat  a  pity"  ? 

ALICE.   No,  I  didn't.  I  don't  think  it's  at  all  a  pity.  I  said, 

"What  for?" 
RABBIT.  They  boxed  the  Queen's  ears. 

[Alice  giees  a  HUle  scream  cf  laughter, 
RABBIT.   Oh,  hush!  The  Queen  will  hear  youf  Yea  see  they 

came  rather  late  and  the  Queen  said  —  Oh,  dear,  the  Queen 

hears  me  

[He  hurries  away. 
AUCB  (noticing  the  Knave  who  still  pretends  to  be  an  arch).  How 

eon  you  go  on  thinking  so  quktly,  with  your  head  down- 
wards? 
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KNAVE.  What  does  it  matter  where  my  body  happens  to  be? 
My  mind  goes  on  working  just  the  same.  The  fact  of  it  is, 
the  more  head  downwards  I  am,  the  more  I  keep  on  invent* 
ing  new  things. 

KING.   Did  you  happen  to  meet  any  soldiers,  my  dear,  as  you 

came  through  the  wood? 
AUCE.    Yes,  I  did;  several  thousand,  I  should  think. 
KINO.   Four  thousand,  two  hundred  and  seven,  —  that's  the. 

exact  number.   They  couldn't  send  all  the  horses,  you  know, 

becanae  two  of  them  aie  wanted  in  the  game.  And  I  haven't 

sent  the  two  measftngcra,  either. 
AUCB.  What's  the  war  about? 

KING.  The  red  Chess  King  has  the  whole  army  against  us,  but 
he  can't  kill  a  man  who  has  thirteen  hearts.  {The  Duchess, 
Queen,  Frog,  and  follmcers  go  ovt.  The  Knave  and  the  Five- 
Spot,  Seven-Spot,  and  Nin&^poi  of  Hearts  stand  behind  the 
King)  Just  kiok  along  the  road  and  tell  me  if  you  can  see 
either  of  my  messengers. 

ALICB.  I  see  nobody  on  the  road. 

KDfO.   I  only  wish  I  had  audi  eyes;  to  be  able  to  see  Nobody! 

And  at  that  distance,  too!  Why,  it's  as  much  as  I  can  do 
to  see  real  people,  by  this  light. 

ALICE.  I  see  somebody  now!  But  he's  coming  very  slowly  — 
and  what  curious  attitudes  lie  goes  into  —  skipping  up  and 
down,  and  wriggling  like  an  eel. 

KINO.  Not  at  ally— thoae  are  Angb-Sazon  attitudes.  Heooly 
does  them  when  he*a  happy.  I  must  have  two  mes- 
sengers, you  know — to  come  and  go.  One  to  come  and 
one  to  go. 

ALICE.    I  beg  your  pardon? 

KiNQ.   It  isn't  respectable  to  beg. 

Aucn.  I  <Mi)y  meant  that  I  didn't  understand.  Why  one  to 

come  and  one  to  go? 
XING.  Don't  I  tell  you?  I  must  have  two  — to  fetdi  and 

cany.  One  to  fetch,  and  one  to  carry. 

IIARCH  HARE  (enters,  pants  for  breath  —  waves  his  hands  aboiU 
and  makes  fearful  faces  at  the  King). 
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KINO.   You  alarm  me!   I  feel  faint  —  give  me  a  ham  aaDd- 

wich.   Anotliflr  sandwich! 
HABCB  HABB.  Theresa  nothing  but  hay  left  now. 
KINO.  Hay»  then.  There's  nothing  like  eating  hay  when  you're 

faint. 

ALICE.    I  should  think  throwing  cold  water  over  you  woukl  be 
better. 

KING.    I  didn't  say  there  waa  nothing  better;  I  said  there  waa 

nothing  like  it. 
KiNQ.  Who  did  you  paas  on  the  road? 

MABGH  SABB.  Nobody. 

KINO.  Quite  right;  this  young  lady  saw  him*  too.  So,  of 

course.  Nobody  walks  slower  than  you. 
MARCH  HARE.    I  do  my  best;  I'm  sure  nobody  walks  much 

faster  than  I  do. 
KING.   He  can't  do  that;  or  else  he'd  have  been  here  first. 

However,  now  you've  got  your  breath,  you  may  tell  us  what's 

hi^imed  in  the  town. 
ICABCH  HABB.   IH  whisper  it.   (ifiieft  1o  Alie^^e  eurprim^  he 

shouts  into  the  K{ng*s  ear)    They're  at  it  again! 
KING.    Do  you  call  iJiat  a  whisper?    If  you  do  sucli  a  thing 

again,  I'll  liavc  you  l)uttered.    It  went  through  and  through 

my  head  like  an  earthquake.    Give  me  details,  quick! 

[  The  King  and  March  Hare  go  out,  followed  by  Ft00-»  Seem",  and 

Nine-S^pcia. 

DUCHBSB  (rune  in  and  fmdce  her  arm  a^ecUonately  into  Alia^e). 
You  can't  think  how  ^tad  I  am  to  see  you  again,  you  dear 

old  tiling! 
ALICE.    Oh ! 

DUCHESS.  You're  thinking  about  something,  my  dear,  and  that 
makes  you  forget  to  talk.  I  can't  tell  you  just  now  what 
the  moral  of  that  is,  but  I  shall  remember  it  in  a  bit. 

AUCB.  Perhaps  it  hasn't  one. 

DVCHEsa.   Tut,  tut»  child!  Everything's  got  a  moral,  if  only 

you  can  find  it. 

[Sqiieezes  closely y  digs  her  chin  into  Alice's  shoulder,  and  rouyldy 
drags  Alice  along  Jor  a  tooUc 
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Aucs.   The  game  s  going  on  rather  better  now. 

DUCHESS.   *Ti8  80^  and  the  moral  off  that  is  —  *'0h»  'tia  love^ 

'tis  love»  that  makes  the  world  go  round!" 
AUCB.  Somebody  said  that  it's  done  by  eveifybody  minding 

their  own  bumness. 
DUCHE8S.    Ah,  well!    It  mec'ius  much  the  same  thing,  and  the 

moral  of  thai  is  —  "Take  care  of  the  sense,  and  the  sounds 

will  take  care  of  themselves.'* 
ALICB.   How  fond  you  are  ol  finding  morals  in  things. 
DUGHBBB.   I  dare  say  you're  wondering  why  I  don't  put  my  arm 

round  your  waist.  The  reason  is  that  I*m  doubtful  about 

the  temper  of  your  flamingo.   Shall  I  tiy  the  experiment? 
ALICE.    He  might  bite. 

DUCHESS.    Very  true;  flamingoes  and  mustard  both  bite.  And 

the  moral  of  that  is  —  "Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.'* 
ALICE.   Only  mustard  isn't  a  bird. 

DUCHESS.  Right*  as  usual;  what  a  clear  way  you  have  of  put- 
ting ♦Jiltl0*- 

AiJCB.  It's  a  mineral*  I  ikaik* 

PUCHiBBB.  Of  course  it  is;  there's  a  large  mustard  mine  near 

here.    And  the  moral  of  that  is  —  "The  more  there  is  of 
mine,  the  less  there  is  of  yours." 
ALICE.   Oh!  I  know*  it*s  a  vegetable.  It  doesn't  look  like  one* 
but  it  is. 

DUCHESS.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  the  moral  of  that  is  ^ 
''Be  what  you  would  seem  to  be";  or,  if  you'd  like  it  put 
more  sunpl^,  ''Never  imagine  yourself  not  to  be  otherwise 
than  what  it  might  appear  to  others  that  what  you  were  or 

might  have  been  was  not  otherwise  than  what  you  had  been 

would  have  appeai-ed  to  them  to  be  othcrw  isc." 
ALICE.   I  think  I  should  understand  that  better  if  I  had  it 

writtra  down,  but  I  can't  quite  follow  it  as  you  say  it. 
DUCBBsa.  That's  nothing  to  what  I  could  say  if  I  chose. 
AUCB.  Fhiy  don't  trouble  yourself  to  say  it  any  haga  than 

that. 

DUCHESS.  Oh,  don't  talk  about  trouble;  I  make  you  a  present 
of  everything  IVe  said  as  yet. 
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AUCB.  Uhm! 

DUCHBBB.  Thinkiiig  again? 

AUCB.  I've  got  a  ri^t  to  think. 

vvcBWBB.  Just  about  as  much  ri^t  aa  pigs  have  to  fly,  and 

the  moral  —  (The  arm  of  the  Duchess  begins  to  tremble  and 
her  voice  dies  down.  The  Queen  of  Hearts  stands  before  them 
with  folded  arms  and  frowning  like  a  thynderstorm)  A  fine 
day»  your  Majesty. 
QITBSN.  Now,  I  give  you  fair  warning,  either  you  or  your  head 
must  be  off,  and  that  in  about  half  no  time.  Take  your 
choice!  {The Dw^eBS goes meddif into ihs house)  Let'sgoon 
with  the  game. 

[She  goes  off,  and  sliouis  at  intervale,  "Off  with  hih  head;  off 
with  her  he^d." 
CAT.    How  are  you  getting  on? 

ALICE.  It's  no  use  speaking  to  you  till  your  ears  have  come. 
I  don't  think  th^  phiy  at  all  fairly,  and  th^  all  quarrd  so, 
and  they  d<m't  seem  to  have  any  rules  in  particular.  And 
you've  no  idea  how  confusing  it  is,  with  all  the  things  alive; 

there's  the  arch  I've  got  to  go  through  next,  walking  about  at 
the  other  end  of  the  ground  —  and  I  sliouki  have  croqueted 
tlie  Queen's  hedgehog,  just  now,  only  it  ran  away  when  it 
saw  mine  ooming. 
[Mtisic  begins. 
CAT.  How  do  you  hke  the  Queen? 

AUCB.  Not  at  all;  she's  so  extiemely—  (The  King,  Queen 
and  entire  Court  enter.  The  Queen  is  near  to  AUee.    The  music 

siopsy  and  all  look  at  Alice,  questioningly.    Alice  triea  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Queen)  —  hkely  to  win,  (music  continues)  that  it's 
hardly  worth  while  finishing  the  game. 
[Queen  smiles  and  passes  on. 
XING.   Who  are  you  talking  to? 

AUCB.  It's  a  bkiod  of  mine — a  Cheshire  Cat — aDow  me  to 
introduce  it. 

KiNQ.   I  don't  like  the  look  of  it  at  all;  however,  it  may  kiss 

my  hand  if  it  likes. 
CAT.   I'd  rather  not. 
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KING.    Don't  be  impertinent  and  don't  iouk  at  me  like  that. 
ALICE.   A  cat  may  look  at  a  king.   IVe  read  that  in  some 

booic,  but  I  don't  remember  where, 
xnra.  Well,  it  must  be  removed.  lAy  dear!  I  wiah  yoa 

TOuld  have  this  cat  removed.. 
QUHBN.  Off  with  his  head! 

KNAVE.    But  you  can't  cut  off  a  head  uuless  there's  a  body  to 

cut  it  off  from. 
KING.    Anything  that  has  a  head  can  be  beheade<l. 
QUEEN.   If  something  isn't  done  about  it  in  less  than  no  time» 

I'll  have  everybody  executed,  all  round. 
jojcm.  It  belongs  to  the  Diicfaess;  you'd  better  ask  her  about  it. 
DUGHBSB.  It's  a  lie! 

GAT.  YouM  better  ask  me.   Do  it  if  you  can. 

[//  grins  away.    The  Duchess  and  Frog  escape  uUo  Uie  liowte, 
QUEEN.    Cut  it  off! 
KING.    It's  gone. 

xviSTBODT.  It's  gone!  It's  gone!  Where,  where*  where— 
QOBBif.  Cut  it  off.  Cut  them  all  off! 

BVBBTBODT.    No^  HO^  DO! 

AUCB.  Save  me,  save  me! 

KNAVE  (shofuis  to  AUce  and  gives  her  a  tart  for  safety).  Take  a 
tart! 

QUEEN  {seeing  Alice  stand  oiU  a  moment  from  the  others).  Cut 
hers  off!   Cut  hers  off! 

OTHERS  (glad  to  distract  Queen*e  aUentionffom  Umudou),  Cut 
hers  off,  cut  hers  off,  cut  — 

AUCB  [Criee  t«»  fear  and  takea  a  quids  hite  at  ike  tori.  If  there 
ie  a  frap-door  on  the  stage,  Alice  disappears  down  tf,  leaving  <Jb 
crowd  circling  around  the  hole,  screaming  and  amazed.  If  the 
stage  has  no  trap-door y  a  bridge  is  built  across  the  footlights, 
with  stairs  leading  down  into  the  orchestra  pit.  When  the 
crowd  ie  ehaeing  Alice,  she  jumps  over  the  footlights  onto  the 
hfidgef  and,  a$  the  curtain  is  faUing,  dieiding  her  from  the 
enwdp  die  appeaU  to  the  audience,  *'Save  me,  save  me,  who 
will  save  me?*'  and  rune  down  (he  etam  and  disappeare. 

CUBTAIN 
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ACT  m 

Scene  I 

1b  a  fforden  of  Mgh^  wry  eomenlioinal  and  artifieUd  feoHn^ 

flotcers.  Oil  a  large  mushroom  sits  the  Caterpillar^  smoking  a 
hookah.  Alice  is  whirling  about,  trying  to  get  her  equilibrinm 
after  her  faU.  She  goes  to  the  miLshroom  timidly,  and,  consdoiis 
of  her  size,  for  her  chin  reaches  the  top  of  the  mushroom,  she  gazes 
at  the  Caterpillar  toondmngly^  He  looks  at  her  kaUyt  and  speaks 
inalanfftddvoice. 
catebfulab.  Who  are  you? 

AUCB.  I  — I  hardly  know,  sir,  just  at  present.  The  Queen 
frightened  me  so,  and  I've  had  an  awfully  funny  fall  down 
a  tunnel  or  a  sort  of  well^  At  least  T  know  who  I  wjvs  when 
I  got  up  this  morxung,  but  I  think  I  must  have  been  changed 
aevefal  times  since  then. 

catebphiLab.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Explain  youxsdf . 

AUCB.  I  can't  explain  myadf,  Fm  afraid,  sir,  because  I*m 
not  mjrself,  you  see.  Bdng  so  many  different  aisses  in  a  day 
is  very  confusing. 

CATERPiLiuAR.    You!   Who  arc  you? 

ALIC  E.    I  think  you  ought  to  tell  me  who  you  are,  first. 

CATERPiu^R.  Why?  (As  Alice  turns  aioay)  Come  back. 
I've  something  important  to  say.  (Alice  comes  back)  Keep 
your  temper. 

AUCB.  Is  that  all? 

CATBRPILLAR.   No.    (He  pvffs  oi  the  hookah  in  sUenee;  finally 

takes  it  out  of  his  mouth  and  unfolds  his  arms)    So  you  think 

you're  changed,  do  you? 
ALICE.    I*m  afraid  I  am,  sir;  I  don't  keep  the  same  size. 
CATEBPiLLiVR.    What  size  do  you  want  to  be? 
AUCB.  I  don't  know.  At  least  I've  never  been  so  snuiU  as  a 

caterpillar. 

CATERPnJUAR  (rsafs  angrily) ,   It  Is  a  very  good  hei^t  indeed. 

ALICE.  But  I'm  not  used  to  it;  I  wish  you  wouldn't  ull  be  so 
easily  offended. 
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catbbfiUjAB.  You'll  get  used  to  it  in  time. 

ALICE.    Are  you  too  big  or  am  I  too  small? 

[She  compares  her  height  wonderingly  with  the  tall  flowers. 
CATERPILLAR  (looks  ot  her  sleepily y  yawns,  shakes  himself,  slides 

down  from  the  mMkroom,  and  crawls  sloidy  away).   One  aide 

will  make  you  grow  taller»  and  the  other  aide  will  make  you 

grow  shorter. 
▲LfCB.  One  aide  of  wliat?  The  other  aide  of  what? 
CATERPILLAR.    Of  the  mushroom. 

[Alice  hesitates,  then  embraces  mushroom  and  picks  bit  from 

each  side.    Three  Gardeners,  representing  spades,  eater,  carry" 

ing  brushes  and  red  paint  cans, 
TWO-SPOT.   Look  out  now»  Five*  Don't  go  qiUwhing  {Munt  over 

me  like  that. 

nvMPOT.  I  couldn't  hdp  it.  Seven  jogged  my  elbow. 
BBVBN-SFOT.  That's  right,  Flve»  always  lay  the  blame  on 

others. 

FIVE-SPOT.    You'd  better  not  talk.   I  heard  the  Queen  say 

only  yesterday  you  deserved  to  be  beheaded. 
TWOHaPOT.   What  for? 

aiiVBN-SFOT.   That's  none  of  your  business.  Two. 
nvB-spoT.  Yea»  it  is  his  business*  and  I'll  tell  him.  It  was 

for  bringmg  the  cook  tulip  roots  instead  of  onions. 
BBVBN-BPOT.   Well,  of  all  the  unjust  things  — ■ 

[Sees  Alice;  others  look  around:  all  boio, 
ALICE.    Could  you  please  tell  me  what  side  to  eat? 

If  ioe  and  Seven  look  at  Two. 
TWO-SPOT.   I  don't  know  anything  about  it.   (He  painis  a 

v^Ue  nm,  red)  Yououi^t  to  have  beenred;  we  put  you  in 

by  mistake,  and,  if  the  Queen  was  to  find  it  out»  we  afaouU 

aU  have  our  heads  cut  off. 

[A  thumping  is  fieard  off  stage  and  the  music  grows  lauder  and 

louder. 
ALICE.    What's  that? 
Fivfi-SFOT.   The  White  Chess  Queen. 
SEVESNHapoT.   Don't  let  her  see  what  we  aie  doing. 
Two-BFOT.  She'll  teQ  on  us. 
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SEVEN-SPOT.  Ron  out  and  stop  her  bom  ooming  heie. 
FEVB-spoT  (to  Alice  as  she  ruM  to  (he  right).  No,  no,  the  other 

way. 

ALICE.    But  she's  off  there? 

TWO-SPOT.   You  can  only  meet  her  by  waUdng  the  other  way. 

ALICE.  Oh!  what  nonaeiiae. 

ALL  THE  GABDENEBS.  Go  the  Other  Way! 

ALICE (reliniers in dimay and  dashes aui  talks  Ufi).  She's nin- 
ning  away  from  me.  (The  White  Queen  hooks  trt  from  right 
and  Alice  backs  in  from  left.  They  med.  The  Gardeners  cry, 
"The  Queen,"  and  throw  themselves  flat  upon  the  ground;  their 
barks  are  like  the  backs  of  the  rest  of  the  pack.  Music  stops. 
Alice  looks  at  the  Queen  curiously)  Oh,  there  you  are!  Why» 
I'm  just  the  size  I  was  when  I  saw  you  last. 

WHITE  QUEEN.  Of  oouTse  you  are,  and  who  are  these?  I  can't 
tell  them  by  thdr  backs.  (She  turns  them  ooer  uUk  her  foot) 
Turn  over.  Ah!  I  thought  aol  Get  up!  ^Miat  have  you 
been  doing  here? 

TWO-SPOT.    May  it  please  your  Majesty,  we  were  trying  

WHITE  QUEEN  {examines  rose).  I  see!  Begone,  or  I'll  send  the 
horses  after  you,  and  tell  the  Queen  oi  Hearts. 
[Qardeners  rush  qff.  The  Rsd  Queen  enters.  AUee  has  gone  io 
the  mushroom  again  1o  look  at  its  eides,  and  there  io  her  amaa^ 
ment  finds  a  gold  crown  and  seepter^  whidi  she  immedialely 
appropriates.  Music.  The  Queens  watch  Alice  superciliously. 
Alice  puts  on  lier  crown,  proudly  exclaiming,  in  great  elation^ 
"Queen  Alice,*'  and  walks  down  stage,  bowing  right  and  left  io 
the  homage  of  imaginary  subjects.  She  repeats,  a^  ^  scaroeilf 
daring  to  believe  it  true,  "Queen  Alice*'*  Musio  stops. 

BED  QXTBBN.  Bldiculous! 

ALICE.  Isn't  this  the  Eighth  Square? 

BED  QUEEN.   You  Can't  be  a  Queen,  you  know,  till  you've 

passed  the  proper  examination. 
WHITE  QUEEN.   The  soorier  wo  begin  it,  the  better. 

AUCE.    Please,  would  you  tell  me  

BED  QUEEN.    Spcsk  when  you're  spoken  to. 

ALICE.  But  if  eveiybody  ob^^  that  rule»  and  if  yoa  only 
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spoke  when  you  were  spokea  to»  and  the  other  person  alwagre 
waited  for  yoa  to  b^guu  you  see  nobody  would  evier  aay 

anything^  ao  tbat  

BED  QUEEN.  Preposterous. 

ALICE.    I  only  said  ''if.** 

RED  QUEEN.    She  says  she  only  said  "if.** 

WHITE  QL  ki:n  (moans  and  ttrings  her  hands).    But  slie  said  a 

great  deal  more  than  that.  Ah»  yes.  so  much  more  than 

that. 

BED  QUEEMT.  So  you  did,  you  know;  always  speak  the  truth  — 

think  before  you  speak — and  write  it  down  afterwards. 
ALICE.   Vm  sure  I  didn't  mean  

RED  QUEEN.  That's  just  what  I  complained  of.  You  should 
have  meant!  What  do  you  suppose  is  tlie  use  of  a  child 
without  any  meaning?  Even  a  joke  should  have  some  mean- 
ing—  and  a  child's  more  important  than  a  joke,  I  hope. 
You  couldn't  deny  that,  even  if  you  tried  with  both  hands. 

AUCB.  I  don't  deny  things  with  my  handB, 

BED  QUEEN.  Nobody  said  you  did.  I  said  you  couldn't  if 
you  tried. 

WHITE  QUEEN.  She's  in  that  state  of  mind,  that  she  wants  to 
deny  something  —  only  she  doesn't  know  what  to  deny! 

RED  QUEEN.  A  uasty,  vicious  temper.  I  invite  you  to  Alice's 
dinner  party  this  afternoon. 

•WHITE  QUEEN.  And  I  invito  you* 

AUCB.  I  didn't  know  I  was  to  have  a  party  at  all;  but»  if 

there  is  to  be  one,  I  think  I  oug^t  to  invite  the  guests. 

RED  QUEEN.    We  gave  you  the  oj)portunity  of  doing  it,  but  I 

dare  siiy  you've  not  had  many  lessons  in  niiinners  yet. 
ALICE.   Manners  are  not  taught  in  lessons;  lessons  teach  you 

to  do  sums»  and  things  of  that  sort. 
wmTB  QUEEN.  Can  you  do  addition?  What's  cm  and  one 

and  one  and  one  and  one  and  one  and  one  and  one  and  one 

and  one? 

AUCE.    I  don't  know.    I  lost  count. 

RED  Qi  EEN.  She  Can't  do  addition;  can  you  do  subtraction^ 
Take  nine  from  eight. 
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ALICE.   Nine  from  eight  I  can't,  you  know,  but  

WHITE  QUEEN.    She  can*t  dosubtractioQ.  Canyoudodiyiaion? 

Divide  a  loaf  by  a  knife  —  what's  the  answer  to  that? 
ALICE.  I  suppose  

BED  QUBBN  (ansfoers  for  km).   Bread  and  butter,  of  course. 

1^  anotlicr  subtracliou  sum.  Take  a  bone  from  a  dog; 
what  remains? 

ALICE.  The  bone  wouldn't  remain,  of  course,  if  I  took  it  — 
and  the  dog  wouldn't  remain;  it  would  oome  to  bite  me  — 
and  I'm  sure  I  shouldn't  remain. 

BED  QUEEN.  Then  you  think  nothing  would  ranain? 

AUCE.  I  think  that's  the  answer. 

RED  QUBEK.   Wrong  as  usual;  the  dog's  temper  would  remain. 

ALICE.    But  I  don't  see  how  

RED  QUEEN.   Why,  look  here;  the  dog  would  lose  its  temper* 

wouldn't  it? 
ALICE.  Perhaps  it  would. 

BED  QUEEN*  Then,  if  the  dog  went  away,  its  Umpeat  woukl 
remain! 

ALICE.  They  miglit  go  different  ways!  What  dreadful  non- 
sense we  are  talking. 
BOTH  QUEENS.    She  can't  do  sums  a  bit! 
ALICE.    Can  you  do  sums? 

WHITE  QUEEN.   I  cau  do  addition,  if  you  give  me  time  —  but  I 

can't  do  subtracUon  under  any  drcumstances. 
BED  QUEEN.  Of  courss  you  know  your  A,  B,  C? 
AUCE.  To  be  sure  I  do. 

WHITE  QUEEN.   So  do  I;  Well  often  say  it  over  together,  dear. 

And  I'll  tell  you  a  secret  —  I  can  rcfxd  words  of  one  letter. 

Isn't  that  grand?   However,  don't  be  discouraged.  You'll 

come  to  it  in  time. 
BED  QUEEN.  Can  you  answer  useful  questions?  How  is  bread 

made? 

ALICE.  I  know  UueU  You  take  some  flour  

WHITE  QUEEN.  Where  do  you  pick  the  flower?  In  a  garden 

or  in  the  hedges? 
ALICE.   Well,  it  isn't  picked  at  all.   It's  ground  — 
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WHITE  QUEEN.    IIow  many  acres  of  ground?   You  mustn't 

leave  out  so  many  things. 
BSD  QUEEN.  Fan  her  head!  She'll  be  feverish  alter  so  much 

thinking. 

[They  fan  ker  tinth  hun^gM  cf  lemes  wUA  Uaw  her  habr 
ALICE.   Please  —  please  

litD  QLEEN.    She's  all  right  again  noW.    Do  you  know  lan- 
guages .'^    \Miat's  the  French  for  fiddle-de-dee? 
ALICE.    Fiddle-de-dee*s  not  English. 
R£D  QUEEN.    Who  evct  said  it  was? 

ALICE.   If  you  tell  me  what  language  fiddle-de-dee  is*  111  tell 

you  the  Fr^ch  for  it! 
RED  QUEEN.   QueeDs  never  make  baigainst 

ALICE.    I  wish  queens  never  asked  questions! 
WHITE  QUEEN.   Don't  let  us  quarrel;  what  is  the  cause  of  light- 
ning? 

AiACE.   The  cause  of  lightning  is  the  thunder  —  no»  no!  I 

meant  the  other  way. 
BED  QUEEN.  It's  too  late  to  cQTiect  it;  wh^  you've  onoe  said 

a  thing,  that  fixes  it,  and  you  must  take  the  oonsequences. 
WHITE  QUEEN.  We  had  nick  a  thunder^stonn  next  Tuesday, 

you  can't  think. 
RED  QUEEN.    She  nether  could,  you  know. 

WHITE  QUEEN.  Part  of  the  roof  came  off,  and  ever  so  much 
thunder  got  in  —  and  it  went  rolling  round  the  room  in  great 
lumps  —  and  knocking  over  the  tables  and  things  —  till  I 
was  so  frightened,  I  couldn't  remember  my  own  name! 

ALICE.  I  never  should  try  to  remember  my  name  in  the  mid- 
dle of  an  accident.    Where  would  be  the  use  of  it? 

BED  QUEEN.  You  must  cxcuse  her.  She  means  well,  but  she 
can*t  help  saying  foolish  things,  as  a  general  rule.  She  never 
was  really  well  brought  up,  but  it's  amazing  how  good-tem- 
pered she  is !  Pat  her  on  the  head,  and  see  how  pleased  she'll 
be!  A  Uttle  kindness  and  putting  her  hair  in  papas  would 
do  wonders  with  her. 

WHITE  QUEEN  (^tt^  0  deep  ttgh  and  Imuu  kef  kead  on  AUce*9 
shoulder),    I  am  so  sleepy! 
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BED  QUEEN.  She's  tired,  poor  thing;  smooth  her  hair  —  lend 
her  your  nightcap  —  and  sing  her  a  soothing  lullaby. 

ALICE.  I  haven't  got  a  nightcap  with  me»  and  I  don't  know 
any  soothing  lullabies. 

BBD  Qimmx.  I  must  do  it  myself,  iheiL 

Hush-a-by  lady,  in  Alice's  lap! 
Till  the  feast's  ready,  weVe  time  for  a  nap; 
When  the  feast's  over,  we'll  go  to  the  ball  — 
Red  Queen  and  White  Queen  and  Alice  and  all! 

And  now  you  know  the  words  {she  puts  her  heed  on  Alice's 
other  shoulder)^  just  sing  it  through  to  me.  I'm  getting 
sleepy  too. 

[BM  Queem  faU  fa^t  asleep  and  snore  loudly.  | 
ALICE.   What  am  I  to  do?  Take  care  of  two  Queens  asleep  i 
at  once?  Do  wake  up»  you  heavy  things! 
\AU  lighU  go  aidt  Uming  a  mysteriouB  glow  on  AUe$  and  Ihe 
Queens, 

WHITE  RABBIT  {blows  trumpet  off  stage).   The  trial's  beginning! 

ALICE.    \Miat  trial  is  it? 

WHITE  RABBIT.   Who  stolc  the  tarts? 

ALECS.   I  ate  a  tart. 

WHTTB  BABBIT.  You've  got  to  be  tried. 

ALICE.  I  don't  want  to  be  tried. 

WHTTB  RABBTT.  You've  got  to  be  tried. 

ALICE.    I  won't  be  tried  —  I  won't  —  I  won't! 

Scene  II 

J#  a  eoufi-fooffi,  suggesting  playing  eofdi.  The  Jurymen,  m 
aU  kinds  of  creatures.    The  King  and  Queen  cf  Hearis  are  seated 

on  the  throne.  Tlie  Knave  w  before  them  in  chains.  The  Whitf 
Rahhit  has  a  trumpet  in  one  hand,  and  a  scroll  of  parchment  in 
the  otlier.  In  the  middle  of  the  court  stands  a  table  with  a  large 
dish  of  tarts  upon  it. 

WHTTB  RABBTT  (Uows  three  blasts  on  his  trumpet).  Silence  in 

the  court!  I 
AUGB  (wdekee  Jurymen  writing  busily  on  Umr  slates).  What  i 
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are  th^  domg?   They  can't  have  anythkig  to  put  down  yet» 
befoie  the  trial's  bogiin. 
KNAVB.  They're  patting  down  their  names  for  fear  they  should 
forget  them  before  the  end  of  the  triaL 

ALICE.    Stupid  things! 
WHITE  RABBIT.    Silencc  in  the  court! 
jHRORs  {write  in  chants).    Stupid  things! 
ONfi  JUBOR.    How  do  you  spell  stupid? 
AUCB.  A  nice  muddle  their  slates  will  be  in  befoie  the  trial 's 
over, 

QOBBN.  There's  a  pencO  squeaking.  Cut  it  down! 

JURORS  (in  chorus  as  they  write).  Squeaking  

KING  {wears  a  crovm  over  his  voig;  puis  on  his  spectacles  as  he 

says).    Herald,  read  the  accusation! 
WHiTfi  BABBIT  (Jdows  three  UoiU  on  hia  inmpet,  vnrolU  patch' 

mmU  wrottt  and  reads  io  mude). 

The  Queen  of  Hearts,  she  made  some  tarta» 

All  on  a  summer  day; 
The  Knave  of  Hearts,  he  stole  those  tartfl. 

And  took  ibem  quite  away! 

KING.    Consider  your  verdict! 

WHITE  RABBIT.  Not  yety  uot  jTot;  theie's  a  great  deal  to  come 

before  that. 
Knro.  Call  the  first  witness. 
WHITE  BABBIT.  First  witness! 

HATTER  {comes  in  with  a  teacup  in  one  hand  and  a  piece  of  bread 
and  butter  in  the  other).  I  beg  your  pardon,  your  Majesty, 
for  bringing  these  in,  but  I  hadn't  quite  Enished  my  tea 
when  I  was  sent  for. 

UNO.   You  ought  to  have  finished;  when  did  you  begin? 

HATTBB  {looka  ot  the  March  Hare,  %oho  foUow  kim  arm  in 
arm  wUh  the  Dormmm).  Fourteenth  of  Mardi*  I  Hdnk  it 
was. 

M.VR('H  HARE.  Fifteenth. 
DORMOUSE.  Sixteenth. 
KiNQ.   Write  that  down* 
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JURY.  Fotuteen,  fifteen*  aiscteen^  forty-five.  Beduoe  that  to 

ahillingfi  

lam.  Take  off  your  hat. 
HATTBB.   It  isn't  mine. 
KING.  Stolen! 
JURY.    Stolen ! 

HATTER.  I  keep  them  to  aell.  I've  none  of  my  own.  I'm  a 
hatter. 

QCXEN  OF  HSABia  {jiuU  Oft  htf  tfpmiodn  amd  Hares  at  Hatter^ 

whofidgeU  tmconifortably)* 
KINO.  Give  your  ei4denoe  and  don't  be  nervous*  or  TU  have 

you  executed  on  tlie  spot. 

[The  HaUer  continues  to  shift  nervouMy  from  me  foot  to  the 
other,  looks  uneasily  at  the  Queen,  trembles  so  that  he  shakes  off 
both  of  kit  shoes,  and  in  his  confusion  bUes  a  large  piece  oui  qf 
kis  teacup  indead  af  the  bread  and  buttm. 

HATTBB.  Vm  a  poor  man,  your  Majesty,  and  I  hadn't  but 
just  begun  my  tea  —  not  above  a  wedc  or  so  —  and  what 
with  the  bread  and  butter  getting  so  thin  —  and  the  twink- 
ling of  the  tea  

KING.    Tlie  twinkling  of  ivhatf 

HATTER.    It  began  with  the  tea. 

xmo.  Of  course  twinkling  begins  with  a  T.  Do  you  take  me 

for  a  dunce?  Go  on! 
BATTEB.  I'm  a  poor  man  and  most  things  twinUed  after  that 

— only  the  March  Hare  said  — 

MARCH  UARE.    I  didn't! 

HATTER.     You  did. 

MARCfH  HARE.    I  deny  it. 

KING.   He  denies  it;  leave  out  that  part. 

QUEEN.  But  what  did  the  Dormouse  say? 

HATTEB.  That  I  can^  remember. 

KING.   Yon  must  remember  or  III  have  you  esecuted. 

HATTER  (drops  teocup  and  bread  and  butter  and  goes  down  an 

one  Icnee).    I'm  a  poor  man,  your  Majesty. 
KING.    If  that's  all  you  know  about  it  you  may  stand  down. 
HATiEiU  I  can't  go  no  lower;  I'm  on  the  floor  as  it  is. 
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KXNQ.  Hmh  you  may  alt  down. 
HATmB.  Fd  rather  finiflb  my  tes. 

KINO.   You  may  go. 

[The  Hatter  goes  out  hurriedly^  leaving  one  of  shoes  behind. 
QU£EN  (nonchalanUy  to  an  (Jlfficer).  And  just  take  his  head 

of!  outside. 

'  [BtU      Hatter  i$  aiU  qf        hrfare  the  Qficer  eon  gei  to 

KINO.  Can  the  next  witnew! 

WHITE  RABBIT.    Next  witncss! 

\The  Duchess  enters  with  a  pepper-pot,  which  she  shakes  about. 

Everybody  begins  to  sneeze.  March  Hare  meezes  and  rushes  oui» 
XING.   Give  your  evidence! 
DUCBBSB.  ShaVt! 

wBom  RABBIT.  YoiiT  Majesty  must  crosa-eiamiiie  Iftw  witness. 
Kmo.  WeD,  if  I  must.  I  must.  What  does  your  oook  say 

tarts  are  made  of? 
DUCHESS.  Pepper. 

[The  Duchess  shakes  the  pot  and  the  court  sneezes* 
DORMOUSE.  Treacle! 

IThe  Duchess  shakes  the  pot  at  him.  He  sneezes  fof  ike  first  time, 
QT7BBK.   Collar  the  Dormouse!  Behead  the  Dormouse!  Turn 

that  Dormouse  out  of  court!  Siqipress  hun!  Finch  hunt 

Off  with  his  whiskers! 

[The  whole  court  is  in  confusiony  turning  tJie  Dormmise  out, 
andy  while  it  is  settling  down  again,  the  Duchess  disappears. 

WHITE  RABBIT.    The  Duchcss ! 

COUBT.   She*a  gone  —  she's  gone ! 

XING.  Never  mind!  (In  a  low  tone  to  the  Queen)  Really,  my 
dear,  noii  must  cross-ezamine  the  next  witness.  It  quite 
makes  my  forehead  ache!  Call  the  next  witness! 

WHiTB  RABBIT  (fumHes  whA  As  pof^ment,  —  then  eriea  in  a 

shrill  little  voice),  Alice! 
ALICE.  Here! 

KINO.   What  do  you  know  about  this  business? 

ALICE.    Nothing  whatever. 

xiNO  (to  ike  Jury),  That 's  veiy  importaiit 
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WH]T£  RABBIT.    LTnimportaiit,  your  Majesty  means,  of  oouzae. 

KINO,  l/nimportant,  of  ooune  I  meant.  Important  —  imim- 
portant  —  unimportant  —  important  Consider  your  ver- 
dict! 

[Some  of  the  Jwrff  writs  **impartast*  wad  aom  writo  ^'iifim* 

portant** 

WHITE  RABBIT.    There's  more  evidence  to  come  yet,  please 

your  Majesty;  this  paper  iias  just  been  picked  up. 
QUXBN.   What's  in  it? 

wmra  BABBIT  (fumbUa  with  o  huge  snmiops)^  I  haven't  opened 
it  yet»  but  it  aeems  to  be  a  ktter»  written  by  the  priaoner 
to  —  to  somebody. 

KING.    It  must  have  been  that,  unless  it  was  written  to  nobody, 

which  isn't  usual,  you  know. 
ATjrE.    Who  is  it  directed  to? 

wuiTfi  AABBiT.  It  isn't  directed  at  all;  in  fact,  there's  noth- 
ing written  on  the  outside.   (Taksa  out  a  Hny  piece  qf  paper) 

It  isn't  a  letter  at  all;  it's  a  set  of  yenea. 
QUEEN.  Are  they  in  the  prisoner^i  handwriting? 

[The  Jury  brightens  up. 
WHITE  RABBIT  {Looks  at  the  Knave* s  hand.    Knave  hides  his 

hand;  the  chains  rattle).   No,  they're  not,  and  that's  the 

queerest  thing  about  it. 

[The  Jury  looks  puzzled. 
UNO.  He  must  have  imitated  somebody  else's  hand! 
KNAVE.  Fleaae^  your  Majesty,  I  didn't  write  it  and  th^  can't 

prove  I  did;  theie's  no  name  signed  at  the  end. 
KINO.    If  you  didn't  sign  it  that  only  makes  the  matter  worse. 

You  must  have  meant  some  mischief,  or  else  you'd  have 

signed  your  name  like  an  honest  man. 

iAi  this  there  ia  a  gsnsral  clapping  qf  handa^ 
Qvmnt.  That  pmes  his  guilt. 

AUCB.  It  proves  nothing  of  the  aortl  Why,  you  don't  even 

know  what  they're  about. 
KINO.   Read  them? 

WHITE  RABBIT  (ptUs  ou  kis  monocle).  Where  shall  I  begin, 
please  your  Majesty? 
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KING.  B^gm  at  the  bogbiiung  nod  go  on  till  you  come  to  the 
end*  then  stop. 

WHm  BABBIT. 

"They  told  me  you  had  been  to  hor. 
And  mentioned  me  to  him; 
She  gave  me  a  good  character. 
But  said  I  could  not  swim. 

•*I  gave  her  one,  they  gave  him  two. 
You  gave  us  three  or  more; 

They  all  returned  (rom  him  to  you. 
Though  they  were  mine  before. 

**My  notion  was  that  you  had  been 
(Before  she  had  this  fit) 
An  obstacle  that  came  between 
Him,  and  ourselves,  and  it. 

"'Don't  let  him  know  she  likod  him  best* 
For  this  must  ever  be 
A  secret,  kept  &om  all  the  rest, 
Between  yooiadf  and  me.** 

KZNO.  That's  the  most  important  piece  of  evidence  we've 

heaid  yet;  so  now  let  the  jury  

AUCB.  if  anyone  of  them  can  eiq>lain  it,  I'll  give  him  six- 

penoe«  I  don't  believe  there's  an  atom  of  meaning  in  it. 
JUBT.   She  doesn't  believe  there's  an  atom  of  meaning  in  it. 
XING.    If  there's  no  meaning  in  it,  that  saves  a  world  of  trouble, 

you  know,  as  we  needn't  try  to  find  any.    And  yet  I  don't 

know.    (Spreads  out  the  verses  on  his  knee  and  sttidies  them) 

I  seem  to  see  some  meaning  after  all.   "Said  I  could  not 

swim."  You  can't  swim,  can  you? 
SNAVB  (skobtf  kis  htad  mily  and  poinU  to  hU  mO*  Do  I  look 

like  it? 

KING.  All  right,  so  far;  "We  know  it  to  be  true,"  that's  the 
jury,  of  course;  "I  gave  her  one,  they  gave  him  two"  — 
why,  that  must  be  what  he  did  with  the  tarts,  you  know  
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ALICE.    But  it  goes  on,  "they  all  returned  from  him  to  you,** 
KING  {triumphantly  pointing  to  the  tarts),   Vihy,  there  they  are! 
Nothing  can  be  dearer  tliAn  that.  Then  again*  "before  alie 
had  this  fit," — you  never  had  fita^  my  dear,  I  think? 
QUBBN.  Never! 

KINO.   Then  the  words  don*t  fit  you. 

'    [There  is  dead  silence,  while  the  King  looks  around  at  the  court 
with  a  smile, 

KINO.   It*s  a  pun!   {Everybody  laughs.   Music)   Let  the  jury 

oonaider  their  verdict. 
Oumr.  No^no!  Sentence  first — vevdict  aiterwazda. 
AUCB.  Stuff  and  nonaenael 
aiTBBN  (JunowH/y),  Hold  your  tongue! 
ALICE.    I  won't! 
QUEEN.    Off  with  her  head ! 
ALICE.    Who  cares  for  you? 
QUEEN.    Cut  it  off ! 

AUCE.   You're  "^th«"g  but  a  pack  of  cards! 
[As  lights  go  out  and  curtain  falls  all  the  eharaelers  hold  Hmt 
pasUwns  as  if  pttnfisd, 

CUBTAIN 


Scene. in 

Tk$  ewrtain  rises  to  show  AUce  sM  adeep  in  ly  am^air,  ike 
fire  in  the  grate  svffusing  her  teHh  Us  glow, 

CARROLL.    Wake  up,  /Vlice,  it  is  time  for  tea. 

[Off  stage,  the  characters  repeat  their  most  characteristic  lines^ 
"Off  with  her  head, "  "Consider  your  verdict,"  "Oh!  my  fur 
and  whiskers";  the  Duchess  sneezes,  the  Cat  criesy  as  ij  the 
characters  were  fading  away  into  the  pack  of  real  playing  cards 
which  shower  through  the  mtrror  allaeerAUee*  Thereismusie, 

Auam  (wakes,  riseStandlotAs  about  tn  surprise  andwondermeni). 
Why  —  it  was  a  dreaml 

OVIBTAIN. 
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ABOUT  THE  TRAVELLING  MAN 


Ln^y  Qiegoiry  has  written  a  chamiiiig  book  for  one  of  the 
little  boys  of  her  funily,  telling  the  stoiy  of  ^^Oiir  Irish  Thea- 
ter." She  knows  that  when  he  grows  up  he  will  want  to  read 

about  all  the  experiences  which  befell  the  Irish  Players  in  Ire- 
land, in  England  and  in  America.  The  Irish  Theater  was  storm- 
tofisedy  as  everything  Irish  has  been  for  years  and  years  and 
years.  It  was  a  very  delicate  seed  planted  in  the  minds  of 
people  who  had  a  false  idea  that  the  typical  Iriahman  was 
GODiical»  with  a  snub  noae^  widdy  spaced  teeth,  and  with  a 
brogue  or  accent  hardly  undentandable.  The  day  pipe  and 
the  potato  were  his  trade-mark. 

But  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  a  poet  who  has  written  some  beauti- 
ful verse  and  whose  plays,  especially  ''The  Pot  of  Broth"  and 
**The  I^nd  of  the  Heart's  Desire"  —  are  not  so  far  away  from 
youthful  understanding  (and  when  one  speaks  of  *'The  Land 
of  the  Heart's  Desire one  instincUvdy  recalls  the  haunting 
beauty  of  Hauptmann's  '^Hannele*')  —  Yeats  and  Lady  Greg- 
ory, with  some  other  Iririi  artists  and  writers,  made  up  their 
minds  they  would  let  the  world  know  that  Ireland  meant 
poetry,  legend,  folklore  and  song,  rich  music  of  speech  and 
even  ridier  beauty  of  face  and  figure;  that  Ireland  meant  trag- 
edy oi heart»  and  love»  and  passion;  'and  that  the  humour  of  Ire- 
land was  not  the  slap-stick  kind,  but  something  else. 

So,  throu^  their  enthusiasm,  th^  wakened  the  Irish  artists 
to  the  beauties  of  simple  family  life  (Maria  Edgeworth  had  sug- 
gested tliern  in  '* Castle  Rackrent"),  to  the  foibles  of  Irish 
character;  and  they  tried  to  revive  the  Gaelic  language  which 
was  once  their  common  tongue,  and  which  some  of  their  older 
fdk  still  dung  to  as  their  own.  This  idea  appealed  to  some,  it 
made  others  stubborn  in  their  opposition.  Because  of  this 
division  ol  opimon»  the  Irish  Theater  had  a  diflicult  time.  But 
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Yeats  and  Lady  Gregory  nurtured  the  plays  sent  them*  writ- 
ten by  John  Synge  and  others;  and  they  themselves  wrote 
sini^  and  together  pieces  which  reflected  the  poetiy t  the  tnr 
dition  and  the  reality  of  Irish  life.  These  dramas  were  often 

given  in  the  face  of  opposition,  for  the  Irish  are  sensitive,  and 
do  not  hke  to  be  pictured  too  truthfully,  for  fear  of  being  mis- 
understood and  misrepresented.  It  took  them  some  time  to  see 
that  these  writers  —  headed  by  Yeats  and  I>ady  Gregory  — 
were  fighting  in  the  only  sane  way  for  Ireland's  artistic  recog- 
nition. 

Most  of  the  dramas  were  either  folk  plays  or  stories  con- 
ceived of  high  imagination,  mixed  with  national  lore.  They 
were  drawn  out  of  the  very  life  and  customs  of  the  people.  An 
excellent  example  of  this  is  Lady  Gregory's  "The  Travelling 
Man**,  founded  on  peasant  belief.  She  has  written  of  it  in  the 
following  manner: 

"An  old  woman  living  in  a  cabin  by  a  bog  road  on  Slievc 
Echtge  told  me  the  legend  on  which  this  play  is  founded*  and 
which  I  have  already  published  in  *  Poets  and  Dreamers.' 

There  was  a  poor  girl  walking  the  road  one  ni^t  with  no 
place  to  stop»  and  the  Saviour  met  her  on  the  road,  and  He 
said  —  "  Go  up  to  the  house  you  see  a  light  m ;  there's  a  woman 
dead  there^  aad  they'll  let  you  in."  So  she  went»  and  she 
found  the  woman  laid  out»  and  the  husband  and  otiMr  people; 
but  she  worked  harder  than  th^  all,  and  she  stopped  in  the 
house  after;  and  after  two  quarters  the  man  married  her.  And 
one  day  she  was  sitting  outside  the  door,  picking  over  a  bag  of 
wheat,  and  the  Saviour  came  again,  witii  the  appearance  of  a 
poor  man,  and  He  asked  her  for  a  few  grains  of  the  wheat. 
And  she  said  —  Wouldn't  potatoes  be  good  enough  for  you?" 
And  she  called  to  the  girl  within  to  bring  ont  a  few  potatoes. 
But  He  took  nine  grains  of  the  wheat  in  His  hand  and  went 
away;  and  there  wasn't  a  grain  of  wheat  left  in  the  bag,  but  all 
gone.  So  she  ran  after  Him  then  to  ask  llim  to  forgive  her; 
and  she  overtook  Ilini  on  tlie  road,  and  she  asked  forgiveness. 
And  He  said  —  "Don't  you  remember  the  time  you  bad  no 
house  to  go  to,  and  1  met  you  on  the  road,  and  sent  you  to  a 
house  where  you*d  live  in  plenty?  And  now  you  wouldn't  give 
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Me  a  few  grains  of  wheat."  And  she  said  —  "But  why  didn't 
you  give  me  a  heart  that  would  like  to  divide  it?"  That  is 
how  she  came  round  on  Him.  And  He  said  —  "From  this  out, 
whenever  you  have  plenty  in  your  hands,  divide  it  freely  for 
My  sake."  * 

"And  an  old  woman  who  sold  sweets  in  a  little  shop  in  Gal- 
way,  and  whose  son  be<  ame  a  great  Dominican  preacher,  used 
to  say  —  *  Refuse  not  any,  for  one  may  be  the  Christ.' 

"I  owe  the  Aider's  Song,  and  some  of  the  rest,  to  W.  B. 
Yeats." 

This  drama,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  repertory  of  the 
Children's  Educational  Theater,  in  New  York,  is  a  modern 
miracle  play,  and,  just  as  only  the  pure  in  heart  may  see  God, 
BO  in  the  miracle  plays  only  the  truly  good  may  see  more  than 
they  actually  see.  Thus  have  Tolstoi,  the  Russian  writer,  and 
Tagore,  the  East  Indian,  and  Lady  Gregory,  the  Irish  drama- 
tist, touched  the  heart  of  child  purity  and  the  heart  of  eternal 
truth  in  their  exquisite  "God  is  Love",  "The  Post  Office", 
and  "The  TraveUing  Man." 
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A  lOBACLB  PLAT 

Scene.   A  cottage  kitchen.   A  woman  setting  out  a  bowl  and 
jug  and  board  on  the  table  for  breadmakmg, 
Gmui.  What  is  it  you  aie  going  to  makd^  mother? 
MOTHER.  I  am  going  to  make  a  grand  cake  with  white  floor. 

(^eeds  I  will  put  in  it)  Maybe  1*11  make  a  little  cake  for 

yourself  too.    You  can  be  baking  it  in  the  little  pot  while 

the  big  one  will  be  baking  in  the  big  pot. 
CHILD.  It  is  a  pity  daddy  to  be  away  at  the  fair  on  a  Samhain 

night. 

MOTHER.  I  must  make  my  feast  all  the  same,  for  Samhain 
night  ia  mote  to  me  than  to  any  other  one.  It  was  on  this 
night  seven  years  I  first  came  into  this  house. 

CHILD.  You  will  be  taking  down  those  plates  from  the  dresser 

so,  those  plates  with  Howers  on  them,  and  be  putting  them 
on  the  table.; 

MOTHER.  I  vnW .  I  will  6et  out  the  house  to-day,  and  bring  down 
the  best  delf,  and  put  whatever  thing  is  best  on  the  table, 
because  of  the  great  thing  that  h^>pened  me  seven  yean  ago. 

CHILD.  What  great  thing  was  that? 

MOTREB.  I  was  after  being  driven  out  of  the  house  where  I 

was  a  serving  girl.  .  .  . 
CHILD.  Where  was  that  house?  Tell  me  about  it. 
MOTHER  (sitting  down  and  pointing  .wulhimrd).  It  is  over  there 

I  was  living,  in  a  farmer's  house  up  on  Slieve  £chtge»  near  to 

3ieve  na  n-Or,  the  Golden  Mountain. 
CHILD.  The  Golden  Mountain!  That  must  be  a  grand  place. 
MOTHER.  Not  very  grand  indeed,  but  bare  and  cold  enough  at 

that  time  of  the  year.  Anyway,  I  was  driven  out  a  Samhain 

day  Uke  this,  because  of  some  things  that  were  said  agam^t  me. 
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CHILD.  What  did  you  do  th^? 

MOTHER.  What  had  I  to  do  but  to  go  walking  the  bare  bog 
road  through  the  rough  hills  where  there  was  no  shelter  to 
findt  and  the  aharp  wind  going  througli  me,  and  the  red 
mud  heavy  on  my  aihoes.  I  came  to  Kilbecanly.  •  .  • 

cauLD,  I  know  Ejlbecanly.  That  is  where  the  womaa  in  the 
shop  gave  me  sweets  out  ot  a  bottle. 

MOTHER.  So  she  mi^t  now,  but  that  ni^^t  her  door  was  shut 
and  all  tlie  doors  were  shut;  and  I  saw  through  the  windows 
the  boys  and  the  girls  sitting  round  the  hearth  and  playing 
their  games,)  and  I  had  no  courage  to  ask  for  shelter.  In 
dread  I  was  they  might  think  some  shameful  thing  of  met 
and  I  going  the  road  akme  in  the  night-time. 

ghHiO.  Did  you  come  here  after  that? 

iiOTHEB.  I  went  on  down  the  hill  in  the  darkness,  (and  with 

the  dint  of  my  trouble  and  the  length  of  the  road}  my 
strength  failed  me,  and  I  had  hke  to  fall.  So  I  did  fidl 
at  the  last>  meeting  with  a  heap  of  broken  stones  by  the 
roadside. 

CHILD.  I  hurt  my  knee  one  time  I  fell  on  the  stones. 

wommsu  It  was  then  the  great  thing  happened*  I  saw  « 
stranger  coming  towards  me,  a  very  tall  man,  the  best  I 
ever  saw,  bright  and  shining  that  you  could  see  him  throu^ 

the  darkness;  and  I  knew  him  to  be  no  common  man. 
CHILD.  Who  was  he? 

MOTHER.  It  is  what  I  thought,  that  he  was  the  King  of  the 
World. 

€!Hiu>.  Had  he  a  erawn  like  a  King? 

IIOTHEB.  If  he  had,  it  was  made  of  the  twigs  of  a  bare  UadE- 
thorn;  but  in  his  hand  he  had  a  green  brandi,  that  never 

grew  on  a  tree  of  this  world.  He  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
he  led  me  over  tlie  stepping-stones  outside  to  this  door,  and 
he  bade  me  to  go  in  and  I  would  find  good  shelter.  I  was 
kneeling  down  to  thank  him,  but  he  raised  me  up  and  he 
said,  "I  will  come  to  see  you  some  other  time.  And  do  not 
shut  np  your  heart  in  the  things  I  give  you,"  he  said,  "but 
have  a  welcome  before  me.** 
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CHILD.  Did  he  go  away  then? 

MOTHEH.  I  saw  him  no  more  after  that,  but  I  did  as  he  bade 
me.  (She  slanda  up  and  goet  to  the  door)  I  came  in  like  this, 
and  your  father  was  sitting  there  by  the  hearth,  a  lonely 
man  that  was  alter  losing  his  wife.   He  was  alone  and  I 

was  alone,  and  we  married  one  another;  and  I  never  wanted 
since  for  slielter  or  safety.  And  a  good  wife  I  made  him, 
and  a  good  housekeeper. 

CHILD.  Will  the  King  come  again  to  the  house? 

UOTHEB.  I  have  his  word  for  it  he  will  oome,  hut  he  did  not 
come  yet;  It  is  often  your  father  and  mysdf  looked  out  the 
door  oi  a  Samhain  ni^t,  thinking  to  see  him. 

(cnaiLD.  I  hope  he  won't  come  in  the  night  time,  and  I  asleep. 

MOTHER.  It  is  of  him  I  do  be  thinking  every  year,  and  I  set- 
ting out  the  house,  and  making  a  cake  for  the  supper/ 

CHILD.  What  will  he  do  when  he  comes  in? 

MOTBBB.  He  will  sit  over  there  in  the  chair,  and  maybe  he  will 
tasle  a  bit  of  the  cake.  I  will  call  in  «dl  the  neij^boaxs;  I 
will  tdl  them  he  is  here.  They  will  not  be  keeping  it  in 
their  mind  against  me  then  that  I  brought  nothing,  coming 
to  the  house.  They  will  know  I  am  l>efore  any  of  them,  the 
time  they  know  who  it  is  has  come  to  visit  me.  They  will 
all  kneel  down  and  ask  for  hb  blessing.  But  the  best  bless- 
ing will  be  on  the  house  he  came  to  of  himself. 

GBiu>.  And  are  you  going  to  make  the  cake  now? 

MOTHBB.  I  must  make  it  now  indeed,  or  I  will  be  hte  with  it. 
I  am  late  as  it  is;  I  was  expecting  one  of  the  neighbours  to 
bring  me  white  flour  from  the  town.  I'll  wait  nt^  longer,  I'll 
go  borrow  it  in  some  place.  There  will  be  a  wedding  in  the 
stonecutter's  house  Thursday,  it's  likely  there  will  be  flour 
in  the  houae.^ 

CBIUK  Let  mc  go  along  with  you* 

ifOTBBB.  It  is  best  for  you  to  stop  here,  ^be  a  good  child  now, 
and  don't  be  meddling  with  the  things  on  the  table.^  Sit 
down  there  by  the  heuih  and  break  up  those  little  sticks  I 
am  after  bringing  in.  ^Make  a  little  heap  of  them  now  be- 
fore me^and  we  will  make  a  good  hre  to  bake  the  cake.  See 
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now  Iiow  many  will  you  break.')  Don't  go  out  the  door  while 
I*m  away;  I  would  he  in  dread  of  you  ^oin^  near  the  river 
and  it  in  flood.  (|)ehave  yourself  well  now.  Be  counting  the 
sticks  as  you  break  then^ 
[She  goe$  out. 

CHILD  (ntHng  dawn  and  breaking  dUks  aeroH  hU  knee)*  One  — 
and  two  ^01  can  break  this  one  into  a  great  many,  one, 

two,  three,  four.  —  This  one  is  wet  —  I  don't  Uke  a  wet  one 
—  fi\  e,  six  —  that  is  a  great  heap.  —  Ivct  me  try  that  great 
big  one.  —  That  is  too  hard.  —  T  don't  think  mother  could 
break  that  one.  —  Daddy  could  break  it. 
[Haff-door  is  opened  and  a  Traeellinff  Man  comes  in.  He 
toears  a  ragged  wkUe  fjoamd  skirts  and  mud'elained  trousers. 
He  is  bar^neaded  and  bar^ootedt  and  eanies  a  UtUe  branek  in 
his  hand. 

TRAVELLING  AL\N  (stooping  over  the  Child  and  taking  the  stick). 
Give  it  here  to  me  and  hold  this. 

[He  puis  tlie  branch  in  the  Child's  hand  while  he  takes  the  stick 
and  breaks  it. 

chud.  That  is  a  good  branch,  apples  on  it  and  flowers.  The 
tree  at  the  mill  has  api^  yet,  but  all  the  flowers  aie  gone^ 
Where  did  you  get  this  branch? 

TRAVELLING  MAN.  I  got  it  in  a  garden  a  long  way  off. 
(  HiLD.  Where  is  the  garden?  j\Tiere  do  you  come  from? 
TiiAVKLLTNG  ivi\N  (pointing  souUiwafd).  I  have  come  from  be- 


CHILD.  Is  it  from  the  Golden  Mountain  you  are  come?  ^Vom 

Siieve  na  n-Or^ 
TBAVBUJNO  iCAN.  That  is  where  I  come  from  surdy,  from  the 
Golden  Mountain.  I  would  like  to  sit  down  and  rest  for  a 
while. 

CHILD.  Sit  down  here  beside  me.  We  must  not  go  near  the 
table  or  touch  anything,  or  mother  will  be  angry.  Mother  is 
going  to  make  a  beautiful  cake,  (a  cak^that  will  be  £t  for  a 
King  that  might  be  coining  in  to  our  siq[>per. 

TRitVBLUNO  MAN.  I  wili  Sit  here  with  yoo  on  the  floQT. 
\8itsdoum. 
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CHILD.  Tell  ine  now  about  the  Golden  Mountain. 
TRAVELLING  MAX.  There  is  a  garden  in  it,  and  there  is  a  tree 

in  the  garden  that  has  fruit  and  flowers  at  the  one  time. 
CHILD.  like  tliis  branch? 
TRAVELUNG  MAN.  Just  like  that  little  hranch. 
CHiuo.  Wliat  other  things  are  in  the  garden? 
nAYBLUNG  MAN.  There  are  bnds  of  all  colours  that  sing  at 

every  hour,  the  way  the  people  will  come  to  their  prayers. 

And  there  is  a  high  wall  about  the  garden. 
CHILD.  What  way  can  the  people  get  through  the  wall? 
TBAVELUNG  MAN.  There  are  four  gates  in  the  wall :  a  gate  of 

gold*  and  a  gate  of  ailyer»  and  a  gate  of  ciystal,  and  a  gate 

of  white  brass. 

CHILD  {faking  up  (he  Hicka).  I  will  make  a  garden.  I  will  make 

a  wall  with  these  sticks. 
TRAVELLING  MAN.  This  big  stick  will  make  the  first  wall. 

IT  hey  build  a  square  wall  with  sticks. 
CHILD  (taking  up  branch),  I  will  put  this  in  the  middle.  This 

18  the  tree.  I  will  get  something  to  make  it  stand  up.  (Gets 

up  and  looke  at  dreeeer)  I  can't  reach  it;  get  up  and  give 

me  that  shining  jug. 

ITraeeUing  Man  gets  up  and  gwes  him  the  jitg. 

TRAVELLING  MAN.  Here  it  is  for  you. 

CHILD  (put.s  it  within  tlie  walls  and  sets  the  branch  in  U).  Tell 

me  something  else  that  is  in  the  garden? 
TBAV£LLiNG  MAN.  There  are  four  wells  of  water  in  it*  that  are 

as  dear  as  glass. 
CHILD.  Get  me  down  those  cups,  those  flow^  cups;  we  wiU 

put  them  for  wdls.  (He  hande  them  down)  Now  I  will  make 

the  gates;  give  me  those  plates  lor  gates,  not  those  ugly  ones, 

those  nice  ones  at  the  top. 

\He  takes  them  down  and  they  put  them  on  the  Jottr  sides  Jar 

gates.   Tlie  Child  gets  up  and  looks  at  it. 
TBAVSLUNa  MAN.  Therd  now,  it  is  finished. 
CHILD.  Is  it  as  good  as  the  other  garden?  How  can  we  go  to 

the  Golden  Mountain  to  see  the  other  garden? 
TBAVKLLING  MAN.  We  Can  ride  to  it. 
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CHILD.  But  we  have  no  ho^e.  tiA 

TRAVELLINQ  MAN.  This  ^owH  will  be  OUT  horsc.  (He  draws  a 
form  out  of  the  cornefy  and  sits  dovm  astride  on  it,  putUng  the 
Child  before  him)  Now»  off  we  go!  {Sing$,  the  Child  repeat' 
ing  the  rrfrain) 

Come  ride  and  ride  to  the  garden. 

Come  ride  and  ride  with  a  will: 
For  the  flower  comes  with  the  fruit  there 

Beyond  a  hill  and  a  hill. 

Ri^rain 

Come  ride  and  ride  to  the  garden. 

Come  ride  like  the  March  wind ; 
There's  barley  there,  and  water  there, 
And  stabUug  to  your  mind. 

TRAVELLING  MAN.  How  did  you  like  that  ride,  little  horseman? 
CHILD.  Gro  on  again!  I  want  another  ride! 

TBAVELLING  MAN.  {Sings) 

The  Archangels  stand  in  a  row  there 
And  all  the  garden  bless. 

The  Archangel  Axel,  Victor  the  angel 
Work  at  the  cider  press. 

Refrain  *^ 
•  Come  ride  and  ride  to  the  garden,  &c/ 

CHILD.  We  will  soon  be  at  the  Golden  Mountain  now.  Ride 
again.  Sing  another  song. 

TIIATK12NG  KAN.  (iStfl^) 

O  scent  of  the  broken  apples! 

O  shuffling  of  holy  shoes! 
Beyond  a  hill  and  a  hill  there 

In  the  land  that  no  one  knows. 

Retain 

Come  ride  and  ride  to  the  garden,  &c./ 
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CHILD.  Now  another  ride. 

TRAVELLING  MAN.  This  will  be  the  last.  It  will  be  a  good  ride. 
[The  Mother  cornea  in.  She  stares  for  a  seeond,  ihm  throws 
dam  her  basket  and  snaidies  up  the  Ckiid, 

MOTHER.  Did  ever  anyone  see  the  like  of  tliatt  oommoii 
beggar^  a  traveling  man  off  the  roads,  to  be  holding  the 
child!  To  be  leaving  his  ragged  anns  about  him  as  if  he 
was  of  liis  own  sort!  Get  out  of  that,  whoever  you  are, 
and  quit  this  house  or  1*11  call  to  some  that  will  make  you 
quit  it. 

CHILD.  Do  not  send  him  out!  He  is  not  a  bad  man; ^  is  a 
good  maiij)  he  was  playing  hotmoB  with  me.  He  haa  grand 
aoogB. 

MOTHER.  Let  him  get  away  out  of  this  now,  himaelf  and  his 

share  of  songs.  Look  at  the  way  he  has  your  bib  destroyed 
that  I  was  after  washing  in  the  morning! 

CHILD.  He  was  holding  me  on  the  horse.  We  were  riding;  I 
might  have  fallen.  He  held  me. 

MOTHBB.  I  give  you  my  word  you  are  done  now  with  riding 
hofaes.  Let  him  go  on  his  load.  I  have  no  time  to  be  clean- 
ing the  place  after  the  like  of  him. 

CHILD.  He  is  tired.  Let  him  stop  here  till  evening. 

TRAV  ELLiNQ  MAN.  Let  mc  rcst  here  for  a  while;  I  have  been 
travelling  a  lon^  way. 

MOTHER.  Where  did  you  come  from  to-day? 

TRAVELLING  MAN.  I  came  ovcT  Slieve  Echtge  from  Slieve  na 
n-Qr.  I  had  no  honse  to  stop  in.  I  walked  the  kmg  bog 
road,  the  wind  was  going  through  me»  there  was  no  ahdter 
to  be  got,  the  red  mud  of  the  road  was  heavy  on  my  feet  I 
got  no  welcome  in  the  villages,  and  so  I  came  on  to  this 
place^  to  the  rising  of  the  river  at  Bally  lee.) 

MOTHER.  It  is  best  for  you  to  go  on  to  the  town.  It  is  not  far 
for  you  to  go.  We  will  maybe  have  company  coming  in  here. 
[iS/ktf  poiif^  outflmir  into  a  bowl  and  begins  mixing, 

TBAVBLLiNO  MAN.  Will  you  give  me  a  bit  of  that  dough  to 
bring  with  me?  I  have  gcme  a  long  time  farting. 

ifOTHER.  It  is  not  often  in  the  year  I  make  bread  like  tlus. 
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There  are  a  few  cold  potatoes  on  the  dresser;  are  they  not 
good  enough  for  you?  There  is  many  a  one  would  be  glad  to 

get  them. 

TRAVELLING  MAN.  Whatever  you  will  give  me»  I  will  take  it. 

MOTHER  (going  to  the  dresser  for  the  potatoes  and  looking  at  the 
thdset).  What  in  the  earthly  world  has  happened  all  the 
delf  ?  Where  are  the  jiigB  gone  and  the  plates?  They  mre 
all  in  it  when  I  went  out  a  while  ago. 

CHILD  {hanging  his  liead).  We  were  making  a  garden  with  them. 
We  were  making  that  garden  there  in  the  corner. 

MOTHER.  Is  that  what  you  were  doing  after  I  bidding  you  to 
sit  still  and  to  keep  yourself  quiet?  It  is  to  tie  you  in  the 
chair  I  will  another  time!  My  grand  jugs!  (She  picks  them 
up  and  tnpe$  them)  Miy  plates  that  I  boii^^t  the  first  time 
I  ever  went  marketing  into  Gort.  The  best  in  the  shop  they 
were.  (One  stipe  from  her  hand  and  bnaks)  Look  at  that 
now,  look  what  you  are  after  doing. 
[She  gives  a  slap  at  the  Child. 

TRAVELLING  MAN.  Do  not  blame  the  child.  It  was  I  myself 
took  them  down  from  the  dresser. 

MOTHER  (turning  on  kim).  It  was  yon  took  tiieml  What  busi- 
ness had  you  doing  that?  It's  the  last  time  a  tramp  or  a 
tinker  or  a  rogue  of  the  roads  will  ha've  a  chance  of  laying 
his  hand  on  an}i:Iiing  in  this  house.  It  is  jailed  you  should 
be!  What  did  you  want  touching  the  dresser  at  all?  Is  it 
looking  you  were  for  what  you  could  bring  away? 

TRAVELLING  MAN  (taking  the  Child's  hands),  1  would  not  refuse 
these  hands  that  were  held  out  for  them.  If  it  was  for  the 
four  winds  of  the  world  he  had  asked*  I  would  have  put 
their  bridles  into  these  innocent  hands. 

MOTHER  (taking  up  the  jug  and  Utrouring  1^  hfon^  on  fhejloor). 
Get  out  of  this!  Get  out  of  this  I  tell  you!  There  is  no 
shelter  here  for  the  like  of  you!  Look  at  that  mud  on  the 
floor!  You  are  not  fit  to  come  into  the  house  of  any  decent 
respectable  person! 
[The  room  begms  to  darken. 

TRAVBLLmo  MAN.  Indeed,  I  am  more  used  to  the  roads  than 
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to  the  shelter  of  houses.  It  is  often  I  htm  spent  the  night 
on  the  bare  hills. 
iioirHBB.  No  wonder  in  that!  (She  beifiru  to  moeep  floor)  Go 
out  of  this  now  to  whatever  company  you  are  best  used  to, 

whatever  they  are.   The  worst  of  people  it  is  likely  they  are, 
thieves  and  drunkards  and  shameless  women. 

TRAVELUNO  MAN.  Maybe  so.  Drunkards  and  thieves  and 
shameless  women,  stones  that  have  fallen,  that  arc  trodden 
under  foot*  bodies  that  are  spoiled  with  sores,  bodies  that 
are  worn  With  fasting,  minds  that^are  broken  with  much 
sinning,  the  poor,  the  mad,  the  bad^.  .  • 

MOTHER.  Get  out  with  you?  Cro  back  to  your  friends,  I  say! 

TRAVELLING  M-\N.  I  will  go.  I  will  go  back  to  the  high  road 
that  is  walked  by  the  bare  feet  of  the  poor,  by  the  innocent 
bare  feet  of  children.  I  will  go  back  to  the  rocks  and  the 
wind,  to  the  cries  <d  the  t  rees  In  the  storm  I  [He  goes  cuL 

CHILD.  He  has  forgotten  his  branch! 
[Takes  U  atidfoUowe  him. 

ifOTHBB  (sHU  sweeping).  My  good  plates  from  the  dresser,  and 
dirty  red  mud  on  the  floor,  and  the  sticks  all  scattered  in 
every  place.  {Stoops  to  pick  them  up)  Wliere  is  the  child  • 
gone?  {Goes  to  door)  I  don't  see  him  —  he  couldn't  have 
gone  to  the  river  —  it  is  getting  dark  —  the  bank  is 
slippy.  Gime  backl  Come  back!  Where  are  you?  [Child 
runs  tit. 

MOTBBH.  O  where  were  you?  I  was  in  dread  it  was  to  the 

river  you  were  gone,  or  into  the  river. 
CHILD.  I  went  after  him.   He  is  gone  over  the  river. 
MOTHER.  Ue  couldn't  do  that.   He  couldn't  go  through  the 

flood. 

CHILD.  He  did  go  over  it.  He  was  as  if  walking  on  the  water. 

There  was  a  light  before  his  feet 
MxyvHKB.  That  could  not  be  so»  What  put  that  thou^t  in 

3rour  mind? 

CHILD.  I  called  to  him  to  come  biick  for  the  branch,  and  he 
turned  where  he  was  in  the  river,  and  he  bade  me  to  bring 
it  back,  and  to  show  it  to  yourself. 
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MOfTHBB  (takmg  ike  braneh).  There  aie  fruit  and  flowm  on  H. 
It  is  a  braiidi  that  is  not  of  any  eartUy  tree.  (FaBs  on  her 

hneea)  He  is  gone,  he  is  gone,  and  I  never  knew  him!  He 
was  that  stranger  that  gave  me  all!  He  is  the  King  of  the 
World! 

\ 
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ABOUT  THE  PAGEANT:  THE  MONTHS 


A  pageant  is  a  processional  display,  in  which  many  people 
have  a  part.  It  may  be  given  in  celebration  ol  »  particular 
historical  event  in  town,  aty  or  nation;  it  may  oommeniorate 
the  founding  of  a  church  or  coihge  or  similar  institution;  it 
may  pay  tribute  to  the  birthday  of  a  notable  perMm.  But  al- 
ways it  allows  many  people  to  take  part,  and  its  costumes  give 
colour  to  the  picture. 

In  early  Elizabethan  days  —  even  before  —  pageantry  was 
a  oommon  form  of  entertainment,  of  celebration.  But,  as  plays 
became  more  and  more  confined  within  a  loirfed  pkyhoose, 
the  action  of  the  drama  became  ksB  and  kos  ei^ianflive,  untU 
pageantry,  as  an  art,  almost  entirdly  disappeared.  In  1905, 
it  was  revived  in  England  by  the  dramatist,  Louis  N.  Parker; 
since  which  time  it  has  spread  to  all  locaUties  of  the  English- 
speaking  race. 

In  olden  times,  the  people  used  to  dance  the  seasons  in  and 
out,  used  to  sing  hynms  of  pnuses  for  the  fruit  of  purple  autumn. 
May-pole  rites,  Hallowe'en  games,  Thankyving  prooeoaionab 
were  the  common  enjoyment  of  the  people.^  Shakespeare  wvote^ 
in  his  day,  what  were  known  as  duronide  dramas,  where  dis- 
play, as  in  "Henry  V**,  was  the  dominant  characteristic. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe,  when  Christina  G.  llossetti  wrote  this 
little  pageant  of  '*The  Months*',  that  she  had  in  mind  any  such 
extensive  display  as  used  to  grace  the  Courts  of  the  early  mon- 
archs  of  England,  when  the  poets  wrote  masques  and  the 
guilds  spent  lavish  sums  on  mysteiy  pageants*  in  cdebratkm 
of  Corpus  Christi.  Miss  Rossetti  had  no  such  historic  sense. 
She  was  one  of  those  quaint  souls  —  religious  in  fervour  and 
holy  in  Uiought  —  who  might  have  stepped  from  the  pages  of 
her  favourite  novel,  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "Cranford."  There  was 
nothing  original  in  her  plan:  I  have  near  me  two  pieces  of 
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similar  import,  —  Charles  I^amb's  "Masque  of  Days*'  and 
Marguerite  Meringtotis  "Father  Time  aad  His  Children'*; 
and  at  the  opera  your  fathers  and  mothers  remember  the  bril- 
liant ballet  of  "The  Dance  of  the  Hours." 

But  I  use  Miaa  Boasetti'a  Pageant"  because*  unlike  moat 
of  the  pageants  written  to-day,  it  has  no  special  atorj-  to  tefl 
other  than  Uuil  uiiich  comes  from  a  true  ixxit's  heart.  She 
has  no  propaganda  to  spread.  I  wanted  greatly  to  use  a  mod- 
em pageant,  but  they  were  all  too  "  utihtarian",  which  means 
that  their  language  was  not  poetically  imaginative  enoughs  and 
their  ^rmbolism  too  oompJicated. 

When  you  are  older,  you  will  know  more  of  the  rdation  be- 
tween Christina  and  her  brother,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  the 
poet  and  painter.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  studies,  in  the 
period  of  Lamb  and  Wordsworth  and  Rossetti,  is  that  which 
reveals  the  devotion  existing  between  brothers  and  sisters. 
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THE  MONTHS 
A  FAQEANT 


By  CHfiiSTINA  G.  BOSSETTI 


PERSONIFICATIONS 


Boyt  Qvrii 
Jaotabt  Fbbbuakt 
Mabcb  Aibil 
July  Mat 

August  June 
October  September 
December  November 
Robin  Rbdbbbams;  Lambs  and  Shbbp;  NxoHnNOAUD  and 

NnraiiDraB 

Variaw  Flowers,  fruiis,  eic. 


THE  MONTHS 

Scene.  A  Cottage  with  its  grounds,  A  room  in  a  large  com- 
fortable cottage;  a  fire  burning  on  the  hearth;  a  table  on  which 
the  breakfast  things  have  been  Iqfi  standing.  January  dieoovered 
seated  by  the  fire, 

JANUABT. 

Cold  the  day  and  cold  the  drifted  snow» 
Dim  the  day  until  the  oold  dark  night. 

[Stirs  the  fire. 

Crackle  qMurkle,  fagot;  embers  glow: 
Some  one  may  be  plodding  throu^  the  maw 
T/mging  for  a  light. 
For  the  light  that  you  and  I  can  show. 

If  no  one  else  should  come, 

Here  Robin  Redbreast's  welcome  to  a  crumb* 

And  never  troublesome: 

Bobin»  why  don't  yon  oome  and  fetch  your  crumb? 

Here  'a  butter  for  my  hunch  of  bread» 

And  sugar  for  your  crumb;. 
Hero  'fl  room  upon  the  hearthrufe 

If  yott  H  only  come. 

In  your  scarlet  waistcoat. 

With  your  keen  bright  eye^ 
Where  are  you  loitering? 

Wings  were  made  to  fly! 

Kfakfi  haste  to  hiralffniit 

Come  and  f etdi  your  cromb^ 
Wot  I  *m  as  ^ad  to  see  you 

As  you  are  glad  to  come. 
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Ttvo  Robin  Redbreasts  are  seen  tapping  with  their  beaks  ai  the 
latficey  ivhich  January  opens.  The  birds  flutter  in,  hop  about 
the  fl^or,  and  peck  up  the  crumbs  and  sugar  thrown  to  them. 
They  hm  scarcely  finished  their  meal,  when  a  knock  is  heard 
at  Uie  door,  January  hangs  a  guard  in  front  of  ihe  firs^  and 
opens  lo  FAruary^  who  appears  wiih  a  hund^  cf  snowdrops  m 

'  her  hand,  \ 

JANUARY.    Good -morrow,  sister. 

FEBBUABT. 

Brother,  joy  to  you! 
I  Ve  brought  some  siiowch*ops;  otily  just  a  few* 
But  quite  enough  to  prove  the  world  awake, 
Cheeifiil  and  h<^>eful  in  the  f mty  dew 
And  lor  the  pale  sun's  sake. 

[She  hands  a  few  of  her  snowdrops  lo  Janmryf  who  reUres  itdo 
the  baekgraund.  While  February  stands  arranging  the 
ing  snowdrops  in  a  glass  of  water  on  the  window-sill,  a  soft 
butting  and  bleating  are  heard  outMe,  She  opens  the  door, 
and  sees  one  foremost  lamb,  with  other  sheep  and  lamhs  lAeair 
ing  and  crowding  towards  her. 

O  you,  you  little  wonder,  come  —  come  in, 
You  wonderful,  you  woolly  soft  white  Iambi 
You  panting  mother  ewe,  come  tOO» 
And  iead  that  tottering  twin 
Safem: 

Bring  all  your  Meating  kith  and  kin. 

Except  the  horny  ram. 

[Fdrruary  opens  a'seeond  door  in  ihe  background,  and  ike  UtUe 
flock  files  through  into  a  warm  and  slieUered  compartment  out 
of  sight. 

The  lambkin  tottering  in  its  walk 

With  just  a  fleece  to  wear; 
Ihe  snowdrop  dnx^MUg  on  its  stalk 
So  8ltfider» 
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Snowdrop  and  Iamb,  a  pretty  pair» 
Braving  the  cold  for  our  ddight. 

Both  white. 

Both  tender. 

{A  rattling  of  doors  and  windawa;  branchea  seen  witlunU,  toes'- 
mg  vioienUy  to  and  fro. 

How  the  doors  rattle,  and  the  branches  sway! 
Here  *s  brother  March  comes  whirling  on  his  way 
With  winds  that  eddy  and  sing. 

IShehmuthekandkoJthedooftV^n^bwstsopenpmiddii^^ 
Monk  hastening  tip»  both  hands  fuU  of  vklUis  and  anemones. 

FHBRITART. 

Come,  show  me  what  you  bring; 

For  I  have  said  my  8ay>  fulfilled  my  day> 

And  must  away. 

MABCH  f slowing  short  on  the  threshold). 

I  blow  an  arouse, 

Throui^  the  world's  vide  house 

To  quicken  the  torpid  earth: 

Grappling  I  fling 

Each  feeble  thing. 
But  bring  strong  life  to  the  birth. 

I  wrestle  and  frown^ 

And  topple  down; 
I  wrench,  I  rend,  I  uproot; 

Yet  the  videt 

Is  bom  where  I  set 
The  sole  of  my  flying  foot, 

[Eande  pudete  and  ansnumes  to  February ,  lofb  fstkres  tnso  A# 
baekgnmnd. 

And  in  my  wake 
Frail  wind-flowers  quake* 
And  the  catkins  promise  fruit. 

I  drive  ocean  ashore 
With  rush  and  roar. 
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And  he  cannot  aay  me  nay: 
lid^  haip-strings  all 
Are  the  forests  tall. 

Making  music  when  I  play. 

And  as  others  perforce. 

So  I  on  my  course 
Run  and  needs  must  run, 

With  sap  on  the  mount 

And  buds  past  count 
And  riven  and  douds  and  sun. 

With  seasons  and  breath 

And  time  and  death 
And  aU  that  has  yet  begun. 

[Before  March  has  done  speaking,  a  voice  is  heard  approach- 
ingf  acampanied  by  a  itoittering  of  birds,     April  comes 
akiig  singing,  and  stands  outside  and  aid  qf  sight  to  finish 
hsr  song. 
MSVXL  (oitfftcb). 

Pretty  little  three 
Sparrows  in  a  tree, 

Light  upon  the  wing; 

Though  you  cannot  sing 

You  can  chiip  of  Spring: 
Chirp  of  Spring  to  me^ 
Sparrows,  from  your  tree. 

Never  mind  the  showers, 

Chirp  about  the  flowers 
While  you  build  a  nest: 
Straws  from  east  and  west. 
Feathers  from  your  breast* 

Make  the  snuggest  bowers 

In  a  worid  of  flowers. 

You  mujst  dart  away 
From  the  chosen  spray* 
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You  intrusive  third 
EKtm  little  biid; 
Join  tlie  unwedded  berdt 
Those  luLye  done  with  play. 

And  must  work  to-day. 

APBiL  (appeanng  at  Uie  apm  doof). 

Good-morrow  and  good-bye;  if  others  fly. 

Of  all  the  flying  months  you  *re  the  most  flying. 

ICAACH. 

You  *ie  hope  and  sweetness,  ApriL 

AFBII*. 

Birth  means  dying* 
As  wings  and  wind  mean  fiying; 
So  you  and  I  and  aD  tiungs  fly  or  die; 
And  sometimes  I  sit  sibling  to  think  of  dying. 
But  meanwhile  I 've  a  rainbow  in  my  showers. 
And  a  lapful  of  flowers, 
And  these  dear  nestlings  aged  three  hours; 
And  here 's  their  mother  sitting, 
Their  father  *s  merely  flitting 
To  find  thdr  breakfast  somewhere  in  my  bowers. 

[As  she  speaks  April  shows  March  her  apron  JuU  of  flowers 
and  nest  fuU  of  birds.  March  wanders  away  into  the  grounds. 
April,  tnthout  entering  the  cottagef  hang*  am  the  hungry  neif- 
Ikige  ioaidiing  thmn. 

What  beaks  you  have,  you  funny  things, 

Wkat  voices  shrill  and  weak; 
Yfbo  *d  tlunk  that  anything  that  sings 

Could  sing  through  such  a  beak? 
Yet  you  '11  be  uiglitingales  one  day. 

And  charm  the  country-side, 
When  I 'm  away  and  far  away 

And  May  is  queen  and  bride. 

[May  arrwes  unperceioed  by  April,  and  gioea  her  a  hiss.  April 
starts  and  looks  round. 
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AFBOi. 

Ah  May,  good-momni^  Mayt  and  so  good-hye. 

That  *8  jiut  your  way,  swwt  April,  smile  and  ai^: 

Your  sorrow  *s  half  in  fun. 

Begun  and  done 

And  turned  to  joy  while  twenty  seconds  run. 
I  Ve  gathered  flowers  all  as  I  came  along, 
At  eveiy  st^  a  flower 
Fed  by  your  last  bright  shower,  — 

[She  divides  an  armfid  of  all  sarts  of  Jlowerd  vnih  April,  who 
strolls  away  through  the  garden, 

MAT. 

And  gathering  floweis  I  listened  to  the  song 
Of  erary  bird  in  bower. 

The  world  and  I  are  far  too  full  of  bliss 

To  think  or  plan  or  toil  or  cave; 

The  sun  is  waxing  strong, 
The  days  are  waxing  long. 
And  all  that  is. 
Is  fair. 

Here  are  my  buds  of  lily  and  of  rose, 
And  here 's  my  namesake-blossom,  Biay; 
And  from  a  wateiy  spot 
See  here  f ofget-me-iiot» 
With  all  lhat  blows 
ToHiay. 

Hark  to  my  linnets  from  the  hedges  green. 
Blackbird  and  lark  and  thrush  and  dove» 

And  every  nightingale 
And  cuckoo  tolls  its  tale. 
And  all  they  mean 
Is  love. 

[June  appears  ai  the  further  end  of  ihe  gairdm,  eommg  doudy 

towards  May,  wlio,  seeing  her,  exclaims 
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MAT. 

Suiely  you  Ve  oome  too  eftriy»  aisfcesr  June. 

Lideed  I  fed  as  If  I  came  too  soon 

To  round  your  young  May  moon 
And  set  the  world  a-gasping  at  my  noon. 
Yet  come  I  must.    Sk)  here  are  strawberries 
Sun-flushed  and  sweet,  as  many  as  you  please; 
And  heie  aie  full-blovm  roses     tiie  sooiti 
More  roses,  and  yet  more. 

[Mayt  eaUng  strawberries,  wUhdram  among  the  flower  bede, 
juivn. 

The  sun  does  all  my  long  day's  work  for  me^ 

Raises  and  ripens  everything; 
I  need  but  sit  beneath  a  leafy  tree 
And  watch  and  sing. 

[Seats  herself  in  the  shadow  of  a  labumtan. 

Or  if  I 'm  lulled  by  note  of  bird  and  bee» 

Or  lulled  by  noontide's  silence  deep, 
I  need  but  nestle  down  beneath  my  tree 
And  drop  asleep. 

[June  falls  cuileep;  and  is  not  awakened  by  the  voice  of  July, 
who  behind  the  scenes  is  heard  haif  singing^  haif  caUing. 
JULY  (behind  the' scenes). 

Blue  flags,  yellow  flags,  flags  all  fret  kk'd. 
Which  will  you  take?  yellow,  blue,  speckled! 
Take  which  you  will,  speckled,  blue,  yellow. 
Each  in  its  way  has  not  a  fellow. 

[Enter  July,  a  basket  of  many-coloured  irises  slung  upon  his 
shoulders,  a  bunch  of  ripe  grass  in  one  hand,  and  a  plate  piled 
full  of  peaches  balanoed  upon  Hm  other.  He  steals  up  to  June^ 
ondHMes her wUhihe grass.  Shewakes. 

JUNB. 

What,  here  already? 
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JULY. 

Nayt  my  tryst  is  kept; 
Hie  bngert  day  aiqiped  by  you  while  you  slept. 
I 've  brauc^t  you  one  onmd  pyianud  ol  blooiii» 

[HandM  her  ihe  plate. 

Not  flowers,  but  peaches,  gathered  where  the  bees. 

As  downy,  bask  and  boom 

In  sunshine  and  in  glooai  of  trees. 

But  get  you  in,  a  storm  b  at  my  heels; 

Tlie  whiriwind  whistles  aad  wheds, 

TJgVning  flashes  and  thunder  peals, 

Flying  and  following  haid  upon  my  beds. 

[June  itthu  Mier  in  a  thiMff^woeen  orfour. 

The  roar  of  a  storm  sweeps  up 

From  the  east  to  the  lurid  west» 
The  darkening  sky,  like  a  cup, 

Is  filled  with  zain  to  the  brink; 
The  sky  is  purple  and  fiie^ 

Blackness  and  noise  and  unrest; 
The  earth,  parched  with  desire. 
Opens  her  mouth  to  drink. 

Send  forth  thy  thunder  and  fire. 
Turn  over  thy  brimming  cup, 

O  sky,  appease  the  desire 

(X  earth  in  bte  parched  unrest; 

Pour  out  drink  to  her  thirst. 
Her  famishing  life  lift  up; 

Make  thyself  fair  as  at  first. 
With  a  rainbow  for  thy  crest. 

Have  done  with  thunder  and  fire, 
O  sky  with  the  rainbow  crest; 

O  earth,  have  done  with  desire^ 
Drink,  and  drink  deep,  and  rest 
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[Enter  August,  carrying  a  shec^  made  up  oj  d^ffermt  kinds  qf 
grain, 

Hail»  brother  August,  floahed  and  waim 
And  scatheless  from  my  storm. 

Your  hands  are  full  of  com,  I  see. 

As  full  as  hands  can  be: 

And  earth  and  air  both  ameU  as  sweet  as  balm 

In  their  recovered  calm* 

And  that  th^  owe  to  me. 

[Jvly  rstires  inio  a  sknMsry. 
AtJOimr. 

Wheat  sways  heavy,  oats  are  aiiy. 
Bailey  bows  a  graceful  bead. 

Short  and  small  shoots  up  canary, 

Each  of  these  is  some  one's  bread; 
Bread  for  man  or  bread  lor  beast. 

Or  at  very  least 

A  bird's  savoty  feast 

Men  ave  brethren  of  eadi  other. 

One  in  flesh  and  one  in  food; 
And  a  sort  of  foster  brother 
Is  the  litter,  or  the  brood. 
Of  that  folk  in  fm*  or  feather. 
Who,  with  men  together. 
Breast  the  whid  and  weather. 

[August  descries  Sej^ember  toiling  across  the  lanmt^ 

My  hai  vest  home  is  ended;  and  I  spy 
September  drawing  nigh 
With  the  first  thou^t  of  Autumn  in  her  eye. 
And  the  first  sigh 

Of  Autumn  wind  among  her  loda  that  fly. 

[September  arrives,  eamymg  Mfon  her  head  a  basket  hsaped 
high  with  fruiL 
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aEPTKMBER. 

Unload  me,  brother.    I  have  brought  ft  few 
Pluma  and  these  pears  iof  yoii» 
A  doien  kiiids  of  apples,  one  or  two 
Melona,  acme  figs  all  bunting  through 
Their  akiiifl,  and  pearied  with  dew 
rhese  damsons  violet-Uue. 

[While  September  ia  speaking^  AuguH  haehH  to  ike 

ground^  edeeU  vofione  fruUe,  and  feUhdrawB  dowlff  along  ike 

graed  tealk,  eating  a  pear  ae  he  goes, 

llAy  ^M">g  Is  half  a 
Because  my  green  leaves  die; 
Sweet  are  my  fr«it%  but  all  my  leaves  are  dying; 
And  well  may  Autumn  sigh. 

And  well  may  I 
Who  watch  the  sere  leaves  %iDg. 

My  leaves  that  fade  and  fall, 
I  note  you  one  and  all; 
I  call  you»  and  the  Autumn  wind  is  calling* 
Lamenting  tor  your  f  all» 
And  for  the  pall 
You  spread  on  earth  in  falling. 

And  here  *s  a  song  of  flowers  to  suit  such  hours: 
A  song  of  the  last  lilies*  the  last  fiowefa» 
Amid  my  withering  bowers. 


In  the  sunny  garden  bed 

Lilies  look  so  pale, 
Lilies  droop  the  head 

In  the  shady  grassy  vale; 
If  all  alike  they  pine 
In  shade  and  in  8hine» 
If  eveiywhere  they  grieveb 
mere  wiU  lilies  Uve? 
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.  [October  enters  briskly,  some  leafy  twigs  bearing  different  sorts 
of  nuts  in  one  hand,  and  a  long  ripe  hop-bine  trailing  ofitf 
him  fnm  the  other*  A  dahlia  i»  eti^  in  hia  buttonhole* 

OCTOBm. 

Nay,  cheer  up,  sister.    Life  is  not  quite  over, 
Even  if  the  year  has  done  with  corn  and  clover, 
With  flowers  and  leaves;  beaidfis,  in  iact  it 's  tnie^ 
Some  leaves  lemain  and  some  flowen  too^ 
For  me  and  you. 
Now  see  my  crops: 

[Offering  his  prodMoe  to  September* 

I  *ve  brought  you  nuts  and  hops; 
And  when  the  leaf  drops,  why,  the  walnut  drops. 

[Oefoftsr  VBfeaSu  the  hop-bine  about  September^ e  itsdb,  and  gwee 
her  ^  nut  twigs.    They  erOer  the  eoUage  iogeOwr,  hut  without 

shutting  the  door.  She  steps  into  the  background:  he  advances 
to  the  hearthy  removes  the  guards  stirs  up  the  smouldering  fire^ 
and  arranges  several  chestnuts  ready  to  roast. 

Crack  your  first  nut  and  light  your  first  fiire. 
Roast  your  first  chestnut  crisp  on  the  bar; 

Make  the  logs  sparkle,  stir  the  blaze  higher; 
Logs  are  cheery  as  sun  or  as  star, 
Logi  we  can  find  wherever  we  are. 

Spring  one  soft  day  will  open  the  kav«8» 
Spring  one  bright  day  will  hire  back  the  flowers; 

Never  fancy  my  whistling  wind  grieves, 
Never  fancy  I  *ve  tears  in  my  showers; 
Dance,  nights  and  days!  and  danoe  on,  my  houml 

[Sees  November  approaching. 

Here  oomes  my  jnoungMt  nrtsr,  Inokhig  dim 
And  grim. 

With  dismal  ways. 
What  cheer,  November?^ 
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NOVEMBSB  {enUring  and  shutting  the  door), 

Noaght  have  I  to  bring, 

Trami)iiig  a-chill  and  shivering. 

Except  these  pine-cones  for  a  blaze*  — 

Excef)t  a  fog  which  follows, 

And  stuffs  up  all  the  hollows,  — 

Except  a  hoar  frost  liere  and  thevB* 

Except  some  ahootmg  stars 

"Whidi  dart  thdr  Imnmoiis  can 

IVacklesB  and  noiaelesB  through  the  keen  night  air. 

[October^  shrugging  his  shoulders,  wUhdrouM  into  the  back- 
ground, while  November  ihnwe  her  pin6<one8  on  the  fire^  and 
sUsdmenUsOsedy, 

The  earth  hes  fast  asleep,  grown  tired 

Of  all  that 's  high  or  deep; 
There 's  nought  desired  and  nou^t  required 
Save  a  sleep. 

I  rock  the  cradle  of  the  earth» 

I  lull  her  with  a  sigh; 
And  know  that  she  will  wake  to  mirth 
By  and  by. 

[Thrmtgfi  the  windaw  December  ie  aeen  running  and  leaping  m 
the  directum  <if  the  door,  Heknotdee.  Noeember  eatte  out  tmik- 

out  rising. 

Ah»  here 's  my  youngest  brother  oome  at  last: 
Gome  in»  December. 

[December  opens  the  door  and  enters,  loaded  with  evergreens  in 
berry t  etc. 

Come,  and  shut  the  door* 
For  now  it  *s  snowing  fast; 
It  mofwap  and  will  snow  more  and  more; 
Don't  let  it  drift  In  on  the  floor. 
But  you,  you  're  all  aglow;  how  can  you  be 
Bosy  and  warm  and  smiUng  in  the  cold? 
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PBc: 


To  welcome  young  and  old. 

Dimmest  and  brightest  month  am  I; 
My  short  days  end,  my  lengthening  days  b^gin; 
What  matters  more  or  less  sun  in  the  8ky> 

When  all  is  sun  within? 

[He  heffins  making  a  wreath  aa  he  nnge. 

Ivy  and  privet  dark  as  night, 
I  weave  with  hips  and  haws  a  cheerful  ahoWy 
And  holly  for  a  beauty  aud  delight* 
And  milky  mistletoe. 

While  high  above  them  all  I  set 
Yew  twigs  and  Christmas  roses  pure  and  pale; 
Then  Spring  her  snowdrop  and  her  violet 

May  keep,  so  sweet  and  frail; 

May  keep  each  merry  singing  bird. 
Of  all  her  happy  birds  that  singing  build: 
For  I  Ve  a  carol  which  some  shepherds  heard  • 
Qnoe  in  a  wintiy  fiekl. 

[While  December  concludes  hie  mmg  all  the  other  Months  troop 
in  from  the  gardmf  or  admmo$  onU  qf  the  ba^eground.  The 
Tweive  join  kanda  m  a  drob,  and  he^  danemg  round  to  a 
stately  measure  a$  Ike  Curtain  faU$. 
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There  is  nothing  more  enchanting  than  a  Forest  Ring.  In 
its  magic  circle  iEsop,  LaFontaine,  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and 
Rudyard  Kipling  have  been  face  to  face  with  the  sage  wisdom  of 
animab.  And  it  is  only  in  such  a  place  we  can  ever  find  out 
the  laws  that  govern  supposedly  dumb  creatures.  Mowgli  leal- 
ifled  this  the  night  of  the  famous  elephant  meet. 

Ifidsummer  Night's  Dieam*'  is  a  play  of  wonderful 
circles,  of  fairy  spells.  It  is  this  element  that  appeals  to  young 
folks.  And  so  I  have  selected  "The  Forest  Ring"  because  it 
makes  legitimate  use  of  this  great  attraction  —  the  moment  of 
transformation,  when  life  passes  from  a  reality  into  a  dream 
that  is  true.  Does  not  Tennyson  say  —  "Dreams  are  true 
while  th^  last,  and  do  we  not  live  in  dreams?*'  And  did  not 
Peter  Fnu  believe  in  Isiries  and  remain  the  £tenial  Boy? 

Mr.  DellfiUe  and  Mr.  Barnard  have  both  written  plays  for 
the  larger  theater  of  grown-ups,  and  Mr.  DeBfille  has  had  a 
strong  hand  in  the  development  of  the  moving-picture.  Whether 
or  not  he  revives  his  interest  in  the  establishment  of  a  Children's 
Theater,  I  do  not  know;  but  "The  Forest  Ring'*  was  definitely 
written  for  such  a  place,  and  was  among  the  first  plays  given 
by  Mrs.  Minnie  Herts  Heniger,  at  the  Children's  Educational 
Theater.  ''The  little  Princess"  was  another.  Mr.  DeMille's 
play  is  here  sdected  as  an  American  contrast  to  its  English 
cousin,  ^'Finlde  and  the  Fairies.'* 
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CHARA.CTERS 
Fainea 

Arbutus,  a  poor  but  honest  Fairy  QuMn  ,  ,^  ^ . 

Moss  Bud,  her  daughter  P^^;        ^  '  'J 

Peach  Bixx)m,  the  Queen*8  attendant 
MousB  £ab»  The  Qumi*e  attendant 
QuicmLViSBy  a  fairy  meuenger^wy 

AnvmaU 

Ursa,  a  bear     \.  \     v  i 
Antlers,  a  deer 
White  Face,  a  fox 
BuNKEaOt  an  awL 

Human  Beinge 

ijjm  AiiAMB»  a  New  York  gki  epending  her  vaeaHan  in  Uie 

AdvNmdatke 

Aunt  Sabrina  Watson,  a  widow 
Thomas,  her  son 

Hank  Stbublb,  irapper  and  pof -hunter.   In  love  with  Aunt 

&abrina 


NppoteBUUice  of  "The  Forest  Riag^  (Moateur  or  profetwonal)  nuy  be  given  without  th* 
writtn  p— MiMcl  tht  witkor.  mbo  mar  be  addreswd  cu«  of  tht  pobliihwi^  littkw  Btmn 

ftCqnpuu,  Boston. 
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ACT  I 

ScENB.  A  Fairy  Ring  in  the  forest,  by  moonlight.  Soft  mmic, 
imitating  sounds  of  crickets,  tree-loads,  and  katydids.  The  Ring 
marked  by  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  light.  Moonlight  through  foliage. 
Music  through  first  scene.  HUlow  tree  up  kft.  Curtain  discovers 
Afbutm  adeept  unih  Peach  Bloom  and  Mouse  Ear  aeUiep  at  herfeeL 

Mouee  Ear  wakes  up^  looks  about  and  faUa  adeep  again, 
Ptaeh  ^oom  wakee  and  Zisfm,  and  ihm  wakea  Moute  Ear* 
FBACH  Biiooii  (to  Mouse  Ear), 

Hark!   What  distant  sound  is  that  I  hear? 
It  cannot  be  a  stnuager  ventures  near! 
Wake»  sister,  for  our  ▼igil  must  not  cease  — * 

MOUSE  EAB  (sleepily), 

Tis  nothing.  Can't  you  let  me  sleep  in  peace? 

nAXm  BLOOM. 

Wake  up!   I  fancied  that  I  something  heard. 
MDOBB  BAB  (droufniff). 

*Twas  but  the  drowsy  summer  wind  that  stirred. 

VKAXm  BLOOM. 

I'm  sure  I  heard  a  footstep  in  theddL 

MOUSE  EAB. 

"Tis  but  the  tinkle  of  some  cowslip's  belL 

PBACH  BLOOM. 

Ah,  well  —  the  night  sounds  always  seem  quite  new; 

(Music  stops) 

It  must  have  been  a  wood-sprite  in  the — in  the—* 
What  rhymes  with  new.  Mouse  Ear? 
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MOUSE  EAR  (yawns).  Oh,  I  don*t  know!  ^Vliat's  the  use  of 
talking  in  verse,  anyhow?  These  modern  folks  have  knocked 
all  the  poetiy  out  of  our  business,  and  I'm  going  to  uae 
everyday  prose  after  this.  Why,  tb^  even  say  theie  are 
no  fairies. 

PBACH  BLOOM.   Htuh!  Don't  kt  Arbutus  hear  you  say  that. 

MOUSE  EAR.   Why  not?   Everybody  knows  it. 

PEACH  BLOOM.  Ycs,  I  know.  But,  for  the  last  seventy-five 
or  eighty  years,  she  has  been  worrj'ing  herself  sick  because 
people  don't  believe  in  us.  It  was  bad  enough  when  grown- 
ups forgot  us,  but  now  even  children  do  not  believe  in  fairies. 

MOUSE  BAB.  Well,  what  can  we  do?  Modem  folks  won't  be- 
lieve in  us  until  th^'ve  seen  us.  And  you  know  it's  against 
the  f aiiy  law  for  us  to  show  ourselves  to  anjrone  who  doesn't 
believe  in  us,  —  isn't  it? 

PEACH  BLOOM.  Ah,  timcs  have  changed  since  the  good  old  days 
before  Jack's  bean-stalk  withered  away! 

MOUSE  EAB.  Yes,  —  then  we  used  to  get  our  salary  eveiy  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  but  now  it's  only  paid  by  the  century! 

n&ACH  BLOOM.  Yes,  and  it  hasn't  been  paid  at  all  since  the 
day  St;  Geoige  killed  the  dragon. 
[Both  sigh, 

MOUSE  EAR.    Poor  Queeu,  —  she  tries  so  hard  to  make  both 

ends  meet. 
PEACH  BLOOM.   Hush,  what's  that? 

MOUBB  SAI^  There's  something  coming  through  the  glade  — 
PEACH  BLOOM.   I  knew  I  heard  something. 

[Both  rise  and  cross  ioUftqf  stage. 
MOUSE  EAR  (looking  of).  It  looks  like  a  faiiy  

PEACH  BLOOM.    It  is  a  fairy. 

MOUSE  EAR.    Why  —  it's  Moss  Bud! 

PEACH  BLOOM.    It  Can't  be;  —  she's  at  boarding-school. 

MOUSE  £AK.   It  is,  though.    Let's  go  and  meet  her  

PEACH  BLOOM  (detaining  her).    We  mustn't  leave  the  Queen. 
BOTH  {calling  sqf&y).   Moss  Bud!    Moss  Bud! 

[Enter  Moss  Bud,  running  ligkUy  across  ^  siage;  she  ei»* 

braces  Peaek  Bloom  and  Mouse  Ear* 
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MOSS  BUD.   Peach  Bloom  —  Mouse  Earl   Oh»  how  good  it  is 

to  be  home  again!   Where's  mamma? 
ifOUBB  SAB.   There.  But  Her  Majesty  gave  express  orders 

that  she  was  not  to  be  awakened  until  Quicksilver  returned. 
Moes  BUD.   Why,  where  has  he  gone? 

PEACH  BLOOM.  Arbutus  sent  him  out  with  orders  not  to  come 
back  until  he  had  found  some  niau»  woman  or  child  who  be- 
lieves in  fairies. 

Moaa  BUD.   Poor  manuna  —  the  same  old  trouble  

MOUBB  BAB.   But  tell  us»  why  are  you  home  from  school? 

Moas  BUD.  Why,  don't  you  know?  This  is  my  birth-night 
and  Fm  fifty  thousand  years  old! 

VBACH  BLOOM.  So  It  18.  My !  yott're  getting  to  be  quite  a  big 
girl.    It's  too  bad  the  others  are  not  here. 

M<3fe  BUD.    Why,  where  are  the  others? 

MOUSE  EAR  (confidentially).  They're  all  boarding  at  the  seaside 
for  the  summer.  You  see,  business  is  so  bad  just  now  that 
Efer  Majesty  couldn't  afford  to  open  her  summer  palace  at 
Coial  Beef,  so  she's  staying  quietly  at  home,  with  nobody 
to  attend  her  but  Peach  Bloom,  Quicknlver  and  me. 

MOSS  BUD.  I  suppose  Quicksilver  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  big 
boy  now. 

PEACH  BLOOM.  Yes»  hnt  he  np^•p^  liad  to  work  so  hard  l)efore. 
He  only  got  the  position  of  fairy  messenger,  because  his  uncle. 
Mercury,  was  the  messenger  of  the  gods.  His  "Uncle  Merc*' 
left  him  his  wingM  shoes,  but  the  careless  boy  lost  one  of 
them  m  the  haunted  pool,  and  whenever  he  tries  to  use  the 
other  he  goes  round  and  round  in  a  ciide! 
[They  laugh. 

PEACH  BLOOM.   Here  they  come. 
[Enter  ArbiUiut. 

ABBUTUB  (waking  up).  Peach  Bloom,  Mouse  Ear  

PBACH  BLOOM  AMD  MOUBB  BAB  {eroBtmg  to  ko).  Yes,  your 
Majesty. 

ABBUTUS.   Has  Quicksilver  returned  yet? 

MOUSE  EAR.   No,  your  Majesty  —  but  somebody  else  has. 

ABBUTUS.   Who?   What  do  you  mean? 
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MOSS  BUD  (coming  forward).    Don't  you  know  me.  Mamma? 

ARBUTUS.  Why,  Moss  Budl  My  darling  child,  how  you  have 
grown!  I've  been  so  worried  over  busiBess  trouble,  that  I 
quite  foigot  you  were  oommg  back  to-nigbt.  (JEwibmcmg 
her)  Welcome  borne  again.  I  have  sent  for  you  in  order  to 
talk  over  serious  matters.  {Moss  Bidd  makes  a  face)  To 
begin  with,  how  would  you  like  to  leave  school  for  good? 

M08S  BUD.  Oh,  Mamma,  may  I  really?  I'm  so  tired  of  being 
a  school  sprite,  and  I  do  want  to  be  a  real  grown-up  fairy. 

ABBUTUS.  Well,  my  dear,  you  shall  be!  This  is  your  birth- 
night,  and,  althou^  you  are  only  fifty  thousand  yean  fM 
and  have  not  yet  outgrown  your  polish  ways,  stiD  I  have 
decided  to  admit  you  to  fuH-fledged  fairyhood  — *  and  teach 
you  all  the  fairy  duties.  But  1  du  not  conceal  from  you  that 
this  doesn't  mean  as  much  as  it  once  did.  The  fairy  busi- 
ness is  on  the  wane.  In  fact,  we  couldn't  even  make  you  a 
birthday  cake  because  we  couldn't  afford  to  buy  fifty  thou- 
sand candles. 

M08B  BUD.'  Never  mind.  Mamma,  H  the  mortals  do  not  be- 
lieve in  us,  we  can  at  least  bdieve  in  ourselves. 

ARBUTUS.  True,  my  child,  but  I'm  getting  disgusted  with 
mortals.  We  fairies  are  helpless  unless  children  have  faith 
in  us,  and  now  all  our  hard  work  is  in  vain  because  the  wise 
child  of  to-day,  with  all  his  learning,  can't  see  us  all  around 
him!  But  it's  got  to  stop!  If  Quicksilver  is  sueoessfui  this 
time,  I  shall  retire  from  the  fairy  business,  and,  as  you  will 
succeed  me  on  the  throne,  you  shall  learn,  to-ni^t,  the  use 
of  the  magic  fairy  wand,  and  the  secret  of  the  Ring.  Peach 
Bloom,  get  my  wand  out  of  the  camphor  chest.  It's  been 
so  long  since  I  used  it  I've  almost  forgotten  how.  (Peach 
Bloom  bring.t  out  nxind  and  polishes  it.  The  icand  glotcs  xciih 
dedricaL  effects  when  Arlndus  lutes  ii)  Come,  my  daughter, 
C^ve  me  your  last  kiss  as  a  sprite  —  beloie  you  become  a 
faiiy! 

[If  OSS  Bud  kisses  her  and  kneelst  wUh  Feack  BUnm  on  cm 
side  and  Mouse  Ear  on  the  other.   Arbutus  raises  the  wand 

over  Iter  in  speaking  the  following,  to  soft  music. 
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Hear  now,  my  child,  tliat  secret  wlueh»  of  old*  * 

We  guarded  well,  and  which  is  never  told 
Without  consent  of  Fairy  Queen  or  £jng  — 
Hear  now  the  secret  of  the  Forest  Ring. 

Fairy  of  man,  who  knows  the  secret  rare. 
Can  see  all  creatures  of  the  earth  and  air* 
'  Each  as  he  is;  and  not  as  he  appears 
To  those  who  have  not  fairy  egres  and  ean. 

For  every  creature  is  a  human  thing 
Who,  when  he  is  outside  the 
Is  forced  to  wear  the  shape  of  beast  or  bird. 
And  cannot  speak  a  single  human  wotd* 

But  eveiy  creature  who  shall  make  his  way 
Into  the  Ring,  before  the  dawn  of  day 

Is  able,  by  the  circle's  magic  powers. 

To  wear  his  human  shape  a  few  short  hours. 

Within  the  Forest  Ring  all  quarrels  cease  — 
For  all  who  enter  it  must  be  at  peace 
Among  themselves,  and  every  living  thing 
Is  safe,  when  once  within  the  Forest  Ring. 

Take  now  this  secret,  Moss  Bud,  and  beware 
Lest  any  undeserving  mortal  dare 
To  steal  it  from  you:  For  I  bid  you  stand 
A  sprite  no  mote — but  Princess  of  our  band. 

(Arlndus  raises  Mos$  Budt  and  gioeB  wmd  to  Peach  Bloom. 
To  the  athon)  Salute  your  Princess.  (Psodk  Bloom  ami 
Mouoo  Ear  knod  and  ki$9  Mo8$  Bud^o  hand)  Now»  my  diild, 

do  you  understand  the  secret? 

MOS8  BUD.    I  think  so.    You  mean  that  when  wild  animals 
come  into  the  Ring,  they  look  and  talk  just  like  human  hein^rs? 

ABBUTUB.   Yes,  or  rather  that  in  the  Ring  they  wear  their 
true  ghapes,  which  are  human. 
[Mmieohpt, 
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uoxssA  SAB  (fockmg  cff).  Your  Majesty,  thiee  wild  Greatuies 

are  approaching  the  Ring. 

AiiBUTUS.    Cau  you  seti  who  they  are? 

PEACH  BLOOM.    Ycs  —  Antlers,  \Miite  Face,  and  Blinkers. 

ARBUTUS  {to  Moss  Bud).    Now,  my  child,  you  shall  see  how  the 

magic  power  of  the  Ring  transforms  all  creatures  into  their 

true  sdves. 

{EnUft  at  baekt  AnUersp  WkUe  Faee^  and  BUnkers,  They  afh 
pear  ae  men,  each  wearing  around  him  ihe  thin  qf  UU  animid 
he  represents.    They  cross  and  how  to  the  Queen, 

ANTLEII.S  {roughly).    Arbutus,  we  come  for  justice! 
WHITE  FACE  (putting  him  a^ide).  One  moment,  my  dear  friends. 
Good  evening,  your  Majesty.   May  I  hope  your  Majesty  is 
as  well  as  your  Majesty's  appearance  is  charming? 

BUNEEBB  (elands  and  nods  sleepily  and  wisely),   Um  —  Um  

ABBUTUB.  Be  welcome*  friends.  How  can  I  hdp  you? 

ANTLEBB,  We  rcfuse  to  submit  any  longer  to  

WHITE  FACE  (stopping  him).  My  very  dear  fellow  —  let  me 
explain.  Your  Majesty,  we  have  the  honour  to  be  a  com- 
mittee from  the  wild  creatures  of  the  forest,  and  we  are  sent 
to  ask  you  to  help  us  against  a  trapper  who  is  violating  the 
forest  law  by  killing  more  than  he  can  use!  Things  have 
come  to  such  a  pass,  your  Majesty,  that  we  cannot  leave  our 
homes,  to  find  food  for  our  children^  without  great  danger 
that,  when  we  return,  we  will  find  the  dead  bodies  of  our  little 
ones  —  which  the  unbeastly  monster  has  skinned  and  thrown 
away  

ANTLERS.    It's  worsc  than  unbeastly  —  it*s  positively  human! 

We  won't  stand  it.  Arbutus !    We  insist  

WEiTEWAxm (stopping him).  Please — please-^—  (To Arbutus) 

We  can  understand,  your  Majesty,  that  a  man  must  kill  to  eat; 
nd,  since  he  has  such  a  useless  skin  of  his  own,  that  he  should 

desire  to  keep  out  the  cold  with  one  of  ours.  But  this  trapper 

takes  the  skins  of  our  little  ones,  and  sends  them  away  

BLINKERS  (waking  up).    And  feathers  —  feath^  —  and  tails 

—  and  lieads  of  httle  owls  —  Ugh!  

[Dozes  again. 
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iLNTLERS.    We  want  to  kill  him.   It's  his  life  or  ours  I   We  want 

you  to  tell  us  how  to  

WHITE  FACE  (soothing  him).  All  right,  all  right  And  so,  your 

Majesty*  the  wild  creatures  thought  that  perhaps  you  could 

suggest  some  way  of  causing  these  outrages  to  stop  before 

we  are  aU  killed. 
ARBUTUS.    My  poor  friends,  I  have  often  wondered  how  I 

could  help  you.   Have  any  of  you  thought  of  a  plan  of 

action? 

ANTLEBs.  Yes!  Only  let  me  meet  him,  when  he  has  left  his 
gun  at  home^  and  I  promise  you  thete  will  be  no  more 
trouble  

-WBiTB  FACB.  Yes,  but  he  is  never  without  his  gun.  Now,  I 
think  that  8(Nne  nice,  gentlemanly  way  would  be  much  better 

—  something  without  noise  or  bloodshed  —  such  as  putting 

poison  in  his  well  or  

ABBUTUS.  No,  no,  fairies  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
such  action.  What  do  you  say.  Blinkers,  —  you,  the  wisest 
of  all  birds? 

BUNKEBs  {wdeing  up).  £h  —  oh  —  I  think  —  if  you  want  to 
stop  it  —  it  must  be  stopped  —  by  —  by  —  stopping  it  — 
then  it  will  stop  

MOB8  BUD.  Oh,  Mamma,  I  know.  Let  me  use  the  magic 
wand  and  enchant  the  bad  trapper. 

AKBUTU8.    No,  my  child,  it  would  be  useless  

liOBB  BUD.  Why? 

ABBCnm.  Because,  in  order  that  the  wand  may  have  magic 
power  when  used  in  human  affairs,  it  can  ody  be  used  at 
the  request  of  some  child  who  believes  in  fairies.  This  is  one 
of  those  cases  in  which  nothing  can  be  done  nntU  such  a 

child  is  found. 

ANTLKR8.  A  (jood  child  who  believes  in  fairies.  Well,  that 
settles  us  —  there's  no  such  thing  as  a  good  child! 

MOSS  BUD.  Oh,  yes,  there  must  be.  Quicksilver  will  surely 
find  one  to-night. 

FBAGS  BLOGU  (idb  kos  bem  watdnmg).  Your  Majesty*  there 
is  a  man  coming  towards  the  Ring. 
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£Um  a  man! 

BUNKERS  (fnghtensd),  A  man  —  well  —  very  sorry  —  good- 
night. 

[Starts  to  go, 

ARBUTUS.  Wait,  Blinkers  —  everyone  is  safe  in  the  Ring. 
Hide  among  the  trees  until  we  see  who  it  is.  It  may  be 
some  one  who  believes  in  fairies. 

[Aninudt  and  Fames  kids.  Enisr  Hank  StnMs,  ths  irappert 
a  ^run,  a  hugs  hunHng-'knifs  in  his  bsU.  Hs  stsais 

up  to  the  cave  and  looks  in  cautiotisly,  Emmmss  Uie  ground 
in  front  of  the  cave. 
HANK  (looking  at  tracks).  By  mighty!  If  this  ain*t  the  iden- 
tical cave  where  I  bagged  them  three  cubs  this  mornin' !  The 
old  bar  hain't  come  back  yet  —  eh?  Waal,  I  guess  I  might 's 
well  wait  hm  for  her,  an'  make  a  clean  job  of  the  whole 
family.  Lemme  aee»  ef  I  git  five  doUan  apiece  for  the  cubs* 
skins,  the  ole  bar^s  ou^t  to  fetch  ten.  How  Sabriny  will 
stare  when  I  give  her  twenty-five  dollars  fur  a  weddin'  pres- 
ent! I  guess  things  is  all  fixed  at  last.  Sabriny  said  to 
come  *round  to-morrow  momin*,  an*  if  she  hadn't  changed 
her  mind  by  then  I  could  tell  folks  we  was  engaged.  (S«(- 
Ung  himself  down  on  the  ground  with  gun  ready  to  fire)  I  hope 
them  'air  cubs  won*t  keep  Sabriny  awake  all  night.  They 
did  make  a  powerful  squealin*  when  I  kicked  'em  up  in  her 
cellar;  the'r  safe  enou^  though,  unless  they  can  break  that 
air  newfangled  Yale  lock.  Lemme  see,  where'd  I  put  that 
key?  {Feeling  in  his  pockets)  Oh,  here  it  is  —  that  letter 
from  New  York  offerin*  me  five  dollars  fur  every  cub  skin  1 
could  git.  Just  come  in  handy.  Feller  writ  that  he  wants 
to  make  'em  inter  floor-mats  —  cover  the  bare  spots  in  the 
aettin'-room  carpet,  I  s'pose.  (Laughs)  Don't  that  beat 
aD —  (Shivers)  By  mighty,  nights  is  getting  ooosideiw 
able  chilly;  must  be  past  midnight —  (Yawns)  I'll  just 
lie  down  a  spell.  'Ef  the  old  bar  comes  back,  I  guess 
I  kin  hear  her  in  time  to  shoot  —  (Yawns)  Ami  it 
queer  how  the  woods  make  a  feller  feel  —  sorter  drow^ 
—  (Nods)  Cur'us  how  the  lune  trees  aie  whispeiin* 
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together  'a  if  they  was  taUdn*  in  their  sleep— -sounds  just 

like  .  .  . 

[FaUa  ttdeepf  with  the  upper  part  cf  hie  body  in  the  Ring, 
jkmmude  ond  FtnneB  eotne  down, 

ANTHERS  {creeps  up  and  hoiks  careftdly  at  Hank).  That's  the 
man,  —  I'd  know  him  anywhere.  Now,  I've  got  him  just 
where  I  want  him !  (Advances  ihreateningly).  1*11  just  stamp 
his  life  out  before  

ABBUTUB.  Stop,  Antlers.  Don't  you  see  he  is  in  the  Rmg? 
You  dare  not  touch  himl 

WHiTB  FACB.  But,  youf  Majesty»  he's  only  half  ui  the  Kng! 
Couldn't  we  kiU  the  outside  half? 

ARBUTUS.    No,  the  law  of  the  Ring  cannot  be  broken. 

ANTLERS.  But  did  you  hear  what  he  said?  He's  stolen  Ursa's 
children,  and  now  he's  waiting  here  to  shoot  Ursa,  It  will 
be  some  comfort  to  her»  when  she  finds  her  babies  gone,  if  I 
give  her  the  body  of  the  man  who  stole  them. 

ABBOTUB.  Ursa  mustn't  find  him  here;  she  would  attack  him 
as  soon  as  he  left  the  Ring,  and  he  would  kill  her. 

Moes  BUD.  Oh,  Mamma,  I  know  how  to  get  him  away.  Let's 
give  him  a  dream! 

ARBUTUS.  A  very  good  idea.  See  what  dreams  there  are  in 
the  dreamery. 

MOSS  BUD  (goes  to  hollow  tree  and  calls  down  through  knoi^hole). 
Hello!  Down  there  in  the  dreameiy,  have  you  any  good 
strong  dreams  on  hand?  {Bute  ear  1o  knoi-hoU)  Yes  — 
there  is  a  fresh  batch  of  plum  pudding  dreams  just  in  from 

the  factory.    (Through  the  knot-hole)    Just  send  up  the 
strongest  you've  got,  please.    (Takes  a  small  paper  parcel 
out  of  the  knot-hole)    Here  it  is.  Mamma,  —  Number  13A. 
▲BBUTUS.   WelU  Moss  Bud,  see  if  you  can  use  it  without  a 
mistake. 

[Moee  Bud  takes  paiAage  and  opens  U;  sprMdes  imaginary 
contents  oosr  Hankp  and  makes  mysHe  signs  oser  him,  AU 
watch  him  inten^.   Hank  begins  to  groan  and  toss.  Animeds 

are  delighted.  His  symptoms  get  worse j  untiU  iciih  a  cry,  he 
VHikes  up,  grasps  his  gun  and  rushes  qff.   Fairies  laugh. 
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ANTLERS.    I  shall  never  have  another  cliance  like  that! 
WHITE  FACE.    I  still  thiuk  the  law  of  the  Ring  might  have  been 

stretched  a  little. 
BUNKERS  (wakin(f  up).   £h?   Umph?   What  was  stretched? 

lOoes  to  sleep  again. 
MOBS  BUD.  Oh,  Mamma,  here  comes  poor  Ursa;  she  doesD*t 

know  yet  that  her  babies  are  gone. 
ARBUTiTs.   Well,  I  can  do  nothing  until  I  find  a  child  who 

believes  in  us. 

[Urstty  the  heary  enter, and  goes  up  to  cave.    She  appears  as  a 
bear,  and  exits  into  cone.   All  tpaick  mouth  of  cave,   A  groiU- 
heard, 

jomJBBB.  She's  discovered  her  lossl 
[Enter  Urea  from  the  ease,  ae  a  bear.  She  ruekee  hddnd 
rod!;,  ikrough  loftieft  ihe  Ring  passes^  and  reappears  in  the 
Ring  a^  a  strong  young  woman,  vnth  a  bearskin  wrapped 
around  her.  She  is  in  great  distress  and  rushes  over  to 
Arbutus. 

QBSA.  Arbutus  —  my  babies  —  where  are  they?  (Arbutus  is 
eUent)  Where  are  they,  I  say?  (^Turning  to  others)  Are 
you  all  dumb?  Where  are  they? 

WHTTB  FACE.  Why,  perhaps  th^r^ve  just  strayed  off  and  been 
lost;  we  can  

ANTLEiis  {inierrupliuy).  No,  White  Face,  this  is  a  time  for  the 
truth —  (To  Ursa)  Where  are  they?  Where  are  all  our 
children?  Where  are  Blinljers'  four  little  ones?  Where  are 
the  two  sons  of  White  Face?  Where  is  my  Uttle  fawn?  Come 
here^ — do  you  see  those  tracks? 

tJBBA.  A  man! 

AumBBB.  When  you  see  the  footprints  of  a  man*  need  you 

ask  where  your  children  are? 
URSA.   No,  no!   Not  that  —  Arbutus  — 
ARBUTUS.    Ursa,  you  are  only  one  of  many  weeping  forest 

mothers. 

VBSJL,   My  babies,  my  little  babiesl  Why  have  th^  robbed 

me?  I  never  hurt  a  man  

AifTLBBa  Because  they  kill  for  the  love  of  killing!  What 
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matters  it  to  them  if  every  shot  leaves  a  vacant  place  in 
cave  or  tree;  thej  must  have  their  "sport.*' 
UBBA.  Veiy  well,  then  /  shall  kill  for  the  love  of  killing.  As 
he  has  treated  my  children,  so  I  wiU  treat  his.  Hundreds  of 

times  have  I  found  his  young  ones  in  the  woods,  and  passed 
them  unnoticed.  But,  from  this  time  on,  let  him  beware 
how  he  sends  them  into  the  forest.    My  babies  killed  

If  OSS  BUD  {crossing  to  contort  her).   No»  Ursa,  they're  not  killed. 

XTBSA.   How  do  you  know? 

MOSS  BUD.  The  wicked  trapper  came  here  to  shoot  you»  and 

we  heard  him  say  that  your  babies  were  locked  up  there. 
I7R8A  (to  the  ammaie).   The  man  was  here,  and  you  let  him  go 

alive?  iVntlers,  White  Face,  is  this  the  brotherhood  of  the 
forest? 

ANTLEais.    We  could  do  nothing.    He  was  in  the  Ring. 
UBSA.   Then,  if  they  are  still  aUve,  we  may  rescue  them  —  but 

how?   BIinkeis»  you  are  wise,  —  tell  me  how  to  save  my 

little  ones! 

BUNKEaa  {fDoking  up),  WhatF  Eh?  Oh,  yes  —  it  must  be 
stopped.   I  told  Arbutus  how,  —  ask  her. 

to  sleep  again. 

UBSA  {to  ArbiUus),   Will  you  use  your  magic  power  to  help 

my  babies? 

ARBUTUS.   Alas!   Unless  Quicksilver  brings  me  the  news  I 

wish,  I  can  do  nothing. 

[Urea  ie  in  deepair;  Moee  Bud  con^arte  her, 
QUiGKBiLVKB  (otrfswfe).    HsUoo!    Halloo!    Make  way  for 

Quicksilver,  the  messenger  of  the  Fairy  Queen. 

[All  listen  attentively. 
ARBUTUS.    At  last? 

MOSS  BUD.    Oh,  I'm  sure  he  brings  good  news! 

ARBUTUS.  Tm  almost  afraid  to  ask.  Hurry  up,  hurry  up! 
{AU  ehaw  their  impatience.  Enter  Quicksilver;  slowly  sauu" 
iering  aeroee  the  etage^  he  ddiberaidy  knede  brfare  Arhuius) 
Well,  get  up  —  get  up  —  what  news? 

ALL.   Yes,  what  news? 

QUICKSILVER  {drawling).    News?   Oh,  yes.   The  Queen  of 
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Cobweb  Ring  told  me  to  tell  you  that  she  ha^  fouud  a  girl 
who  believes  in  fairies. 
[.-1//  overjoyed. 

A&BUTUs.  Thank  Heaven!  I  am  no  longer  powerlessi  Who 
18  she?   Where  does  she  live? 

QUXCKBiLVEB.  Who?  Where?  (Feeii  in  his  dalhei)  Now*  I 
had  the  name  and  address  written  on  a  maple  leaf*  but  I 
stopped  to  play  with  some  tadpoles*  and  I  dedate  I  must 

have  lost  it! 

[All  collapse.    Exit  Quicksilver. 

ARBUTU8.  Oh,  Heavens,  —  that  boy  will  drive  me  wild!  Moss 
Bud*  ring  tip  Cobweb.   Bing  on  the  grape-vine  telephone. 

noes  BUD  {takes  a  flower  hanging  frcm  a  vine  and  uaea  U  a 
tdephone).  Hello*  CentraL  Give  me  one  —  four  —  three  — 
Pine.  Hello  —  that  Cobweb  Ring?  Yes*  what?  Oh!  Just 
got  back  to-nig^t.  Thanks.  Arbutus  wants  the  name  of  the 
girl  who  believes  in  fairies.  What?  Yes,  but  he  lost  it. 
What?  All  right.  Cloverdale  Farm?  Yes,  all  right,  — 
good-bye.  —  The  Queen  says  that  the  girl  is  named  Jane 
Adams,  and  a  mosquito  messenger  reports  that  he  has  just 
left  her  asleep  in  her  room  at  Cloverdale  Fann*  but  that  the 
window  is  wide  open. 

ABBUTUB.  Now*  MoBs  Bud,  you  may  see  what  you  can  do 
with  the  magic  wand.  (Peach  Bloom  brings  it)  Take  it  and 
bring  the  child  here  without  waking  her. 

MOSS  BUD  {waving  wand).  Bed  at  Cloverdale  Farm  —  rise 
slowly  and  float  out  of  the  window  —  down  through  the  front 
yard  —  up  the  path  to  the  woods.  Look  out!  gracious,  it 
almost  ran  into  a  big  pine  tree!  Come  through  the  forest 
carefully  —  throu^  the  i^ade  to  the  Forest  Bing  —  enter 
the  Bing  —  stop  

[As  Moss  Bud  speaks  the  last  loords,  enter  a  single  bed,  with 

Jane  Adams  asleep  on  it^  her  clothes  hanging  over  the  end, 
URSA.    A  human  child! 

[Advances  threaUningly, 
ABBUTUB.   Ursa*  you  are  in  the  Ring.   Besides,  on  this  child 

you  must  place  aU  hope  of  getting  bade  yotir  children.  {Looke 
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d  Jane)   Ah,  child,  it  has  been  years  since  I  could  appear  to 
a  human  being.  Coiner  Mobs  Bud,  waken  her. 
BUNKERS.  Eh  —  Wake  —  Who? 

lOihers  huffy  him  up  stage  as  he  dozes  again.   Mass  Bud 

whispers  to  Arbutus. 
ARBUTUS.    True  —  I  forgot.    {Moss  Bud  waves  her  wand  over 
Jane  and  her  clothes  fly  off  end  qf  bed  and  disappear  wider 
the  bed  dothes)    Now  waken  her. 

[Arbutus  looks  tenderly  at  Jane  as  Moss  Bud  waves  wand  and 
Jane  wakens*  Aninude  reHre  and  Fames  regard  Jane, 

JANB  (waking).  My,  how  fresh  the  air  is!  Hello!  Where's 
the  ceiling?  Why,  I'm  in  the  woods!  I  must  have  been 
walking  in  my  sleep.  No,  sleep-walkers  don't  carry  their 
beds  with  them.    Goodness,  when  Aunt  Sabrina  finds  out 

that  IVe  taken  this  bed  off  into  the  woods  she'll  

[Sees  Moss  Bud  and  stops,  astonished, 

UOBB  BUD.  Don't  be  frightened,  Jane — you  are  quite  safe 
with  us. 

jAifB.  Oh,  I  wasn't  frij^tened;  only,  I  would  like  to  know 

where  I  am  and  who  you  are! 
MOSS  BUD.    My  name  is  Moss  Bud,  and  I  am  a  fairy  princess. 

(Rather  proudly)  I  brought  you  here  by  magic.  j 
JANE.   Oh,  goody!   Are  you  a  real  hve  fairy  and  not  only  a 

dream?   Can  I  really  touch  you  and  not  wake  up? 
MOBS  BUD.   Yes,  indeed.   Take  my  hand  and  I  will  present 

you  to  mamma;  she's  the  Faivy  Queen. 
JANB.  Wmt  a  minute  —  I  can't  get  up  —  Fm  not  —  (Seeing 

her  clothes)  Yes,  I  am,  too  —  well,  if  that  isn't  the  funniest 

thing! 

MOSS  BUD.  That's  magic  too —  (Jane  takes  her  hand  and 
rises)  Mamma,  this  is  Jane  Adams,  the  girl  we  have  been 
waiting  for. 

ABBOTUS.  Wekome,  my  child.  I  have  been  expecting  you 
tot  a  very  long  time.  Tell  me  yourself — do  you  really  be> 
lieve  in  fairies? 

JANE.  Why,  of  course  I  do!  But  I  didn't  think  they  were 
like  this.   Why,  you*re  lots  nicer  than  I  expected!   No,  I 
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dou't  mean  that.   I  mean  you're  almost  as  nice  as  regular 

girls  

[EtUer  QmdesUver. 
QUiCKBiLVEB.  Tve  got  it,  your  B^esty  —  the  girl's  name  is 

Jane  Adams —  and  she  lives  at  

ifOiTBB  BAB.  Be  careful,  Quixy  —  if  you  work  so  hard  in  this 

hot  weather,  you'll  get  moonstroke 
JANE.    Who  is  that,  Moss  Bud? 

MOSS  niTD.    That  is  Quirksilver,  our  messenger;    there  are 

Peaeh  Bloom  and  Mouse  £ar  —  the  rest  of  the  girls  are  away 

for  the  summer. 
JANB.   Why,  this  must  be  a  Fairy  Ring  —  like  the  one  I  read 

about  in  my  fairy  stories! 
MOBS  BUD.  Yes,  it  is.  But  do  you  know  the  Hcnl  of  the 

Forest  Ring? 

JANE.    You  mean  about  the  animals  not  being  really  animals 

but  having  feelings  like  ours?    Oh,  yes. 
ABBUTUB.   Then,  Jane,  I  may  tell  you  why  you  were  brought 

here  to-night.    (Beckons  to  Ursa)   This  is  Ursa,  a  mother 

bear,  who  has  just  been  robbed  of  her  little  ones. 
JANB.  Oh,  I'm  so  Bonyt  But  wait,  were  they  three  little 

brown  cubs? 

URSA.    Cubs!   Cubs!   My  children  were  three  as  well  be- 
loved babies  as  a  mother  could  wish  for. 
JANE.   Oh,  excuse  me  —  but  T  know  where  they  are! 
usaA.   You  do?   Are  they  safe? 

JABB.  Yes,  —  but  I'm  afraid  th^*re  very  himgry  —  they 
havoi't  had  anything  to  eat  suioe  Hank  brought  them 
home. 

UBSA.  Oh!  —  But  can  we  get  at  them? 

JANE.    Wliy,  they're  locked  in  the  cellar  of  Aunt  Sabrina's 

liouse.    There's  only  one  door  to  it,  and  Hank  carries  the 

key  to  it  in  his  pocket. 
UBSA.    Take  me  to  them;  if  it's  only  breaking  a  door  in  — 
JANB.   Oh,  but  you  couldn't!   Hank  would  shoot  you  before 

you  could  do  anythmg,  and,  besides,  the  <loor  is  too 

strong. 
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MOBS  BUD.   We  could  open  the  door  by  magic. 
JANE.    But  Hank  would  follow  the  tracks  and  shoot  the  CU'— 
the  children. 

ARBUTUS.    Well,  we  must  do  somethmg  before  long  

JANB.   I  know  what  —    {To  Ursa)    Can  you  dance? 

vaaJL  Dance?  Dftuoe  like  a  trained  bear? 

JAMS.  That's  all  veiy  well»  Ursa*  but  if  yoa  want  to  save  your 
babies  you  can't  be  so  very  particular. 

tmsA.   You  are  right  —  Fm  sorry  —  go  on  — 

jAisE.    Well,  then,  can  you  dance? 

URSA.    To  get  back  my  babies  I  can  do  anything. 

JANE.  Very  well.  Now  listen.  You  come  back  to  the  house 
with  me,  and  let  me  put  a  chain  and  collar  on  you.  (Urga 
Haria  up  mdignanUy  mid  then  aubndM)  Then,  when  anybody 
sees  U8»  you  can  dance,  and  111  say  you  are  my  tame  bear; 
then»  when  no  one  is  looking,  we  can  get  the  —  some- 
how—  and  Fll  unlock  the  cellar  door  —  and  when  we  get 
to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  I'll  take  off  the  chain,  and  you  and 
the  little  ones  can  run  home  to  your  cave. 

UBSA.  Yes,  we  could  do  that.  I'll  be  a  trained  bear  for  you 
—  but  if  anyone  else  dares  to  touch  the  chain  I'll  

JAm.  Now,  look  here!  If  I*m  going  to  help  you  out  in  tlus» 
youVe  got  to  do  just  as  I  say.  ^^1  you  promise? 

tJBAA.   Wdl,  but  —  yes  —  yes,  I  promise! 

JANE.  Well,  then,  remember  this  —  that,  whatever  happens, 
you  must  not  hurt  a  single  man,  woman  or  child. 

UR.SA.    But,  if  they  hurt  my  babies,  I'll  

ARBUTUS.   You  must  promise,  Ursa,  or  we  cannot  help  you. 

UBSA.   Well,  then  —  I  promise. 

JANS.  All  right.  I'll  take  you  back  with  me  to-ni^t,  and 

you  can  stay  in  my  room. 
ABBUTUB.  My  dear,  you*re  a  child  after  the  fury  heart 

[Ursa  talks  aside  wiih  Peach  Bloom  and  Mouse  Ear, 
JANE  {to  Arbutus).    Now,  your  Majesty,  do  you  think  it  is 
safe  for  me  to  take  this  bear  among  people?   I  really  don't 
know  her. 

ARBOTua   Welly  n^  chikit  I  know  she  is  good  and  kind  in  th^ 
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forest,  but  I  am  afraid  that  if  a  naughty  boy  ahouU  begin 

teasing  her  she  might  forget  her  promise. 
JANE.    Couldn't  you  send  a  fairy  along  to  prevent  any  trouble? 
ARBUTUS.    Yes,  I  can  send  Peach  Bloom  with  the  magic  wand; 

she  would  see  that  you  came  to  no  harm. 
Moea  BUD.   Oh,  Mamma,  do  let  me  go  —  I  would  be  just  as 

cateful!  See  how  safely  I  hrou^t  the  bed  here. 
ABBUTus.  Oh,  my  dear^Fm  afraid  yotthave&*t  had  eiperieDoe 

enough.  Remember,  you're  only  fifty  thousand  years  old! 
MOSS  BUD.    Oh,  but  I  know  I  can  do  it,  and  I  like  Jane  so 

much!    I  want  to  help  her  save  the  little  bears. 
JANE.   Yesi,  your  Majesty  —  I*m  sure  we  could  get  along  all 

light* 

ABBUTUB.  Well,  as  this  is  your  birth-night,  I  suppose  I  must 
consent.  But  her^  take  this  little  book — "EveiyManHis 
Own  Faiiy  —  and  if  you  get  into  any  trouble,  you  will  find 
an  the  fairy  rales  and  efaanns  in  it.   Here  is  the  wand.  Moss 

Bud,  —  be  very  careful  of  it  and  don't  use  it  unless  you  have 

to.    Now,  Ursa,  remember  your  promise. 
ANTLERS  {coming  down).    It's  nearly  dawn.    We  must  be  off. 

{To  Ursa)    Good-bye,  sister,  and  good  luck. 
WHiTB  FACE.  Let  me  wish  you  every  suooess  in  your  under^ 

taking. 

BUNKEBB.  VnbAt?  Eh?  Ckmig  away?  WeU»  take  care  of 

yoursdf. 

MObh  BUD.    Come  on,  Jane  and  Ursa. 
[They  get  on  the  bed. 

ARBUTUS.  Good-bye,  Jane.  You  are  going  on  a  dangerous  er- 
rand of  mercy,  and  I  wish  you  fairy  good  fortune. 

JAMB.  Good-bye,  your  Majesty,  I'm  sure  well  snooeed. 
Good-bye  all. 

[Bed  9tart»  io  mm.   ThM  mourn  posr  imibr  a  eloiid^  and  Us 

tHage  becomes  dofh. 

ALL.    Good-bye!  —  Gook  luck!  —  Good-bye! 

[Their  voices  are  Iieard  getting  fainter  and  fainter.  Lights  up 
gradually  on  empty  stage.    Sunrise,   Fairy  music. 

CUBTAIN 
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ACT  U 

Scene.  The  front  yard  before  Aunt  Sabrina  WaisofCa  house, 
vnth  view  of  porch  and  front  door.  Over  the  door  is  a  second- 
story  windoWy  open.  At  left  of  house  door  is  a  cellar  door  leading 
to  cellar  under  house.  Thii  door  is  closed  and  locked  with  a  Yak 
lode.   Old-fashioned  mimep  weU  and  bucket. 

Tons.  £aHjy  numdng.  Curtain  miinc*  Orisg*s  MorgeniHia^ 
nnung.  Cwrkdn  tuu  on  mnplif  Hag$.  A  pome. 

Enter  Tkoma»  from  houM,  mtk  a  hook  in  one  hand,  wkieh  he 
is  eagerly  reading,  and  a  water  bucket  in  the  oilier.  He  puts 
bucket  under  well  spout,  and  reads. 

THOMAS  (reading).  "Takin*  careful  aim.  Buckskin  Bill,  the  boy 
bear  huiiter»  pulled  the  trigger,  aod  with  a  deafenin*  report 
the  tremenjus  animile  fell  over  on  its  aide  and  eipired." 
Gosht  Ain*t  that  jest  great,  thougjil 
8ABBINA  {outside)*  Thomap^s!  Thoma-as!!*- — 
TBOMAS.  Yes'in  —  I'm  cotnm*.  (He  draws  a  bucket  of  water 
and  starts  reading  again)  "Suddenly  the  bushes  parted, 
and  with  noiseless  tread  his  old  enemy,  the  injun,  stood 
before  him."  (Looking  up)  Geemunny!  (Reading  eagerly) 
"Throwing  aside  his  now  useless  wecpon,  Buckskin  grasped 
his  trusty  knife,  an'  lookin*  the  Chief  right  in  the  ^es 
said  " 

SABBINA  (flutside).  Land  sahes,  Thomas!  —  air  you  waltin*  to 

dig  a  mew  weO  out  there?  (Enter  Aunt  Sabrina  from  house) 
Didn't  I  tell  you  I  was  waitin*  for  that  water  to  make  the 
tea  for  breakfast?  Well,  if  that  shiftless  boy  ain*t  reading 
again !  Mighty  souls,  I  guess  if  I  want  anything  done  around 
here  I  might's  well  make  up  my  mind  to  do  it  myself. 
{Thomas,  absorbed  in  book,  does  not  moties  her.  She  comes 
angrily  and  takes  bucket)  Why,  what  on  airth's  the  boy 
readin'?  Thomasi  (Thomas  starts  and  tries  to  hide  the  book) 
Thomas  —  where'd  you  get  that  book? 
THOMAS.  Why  —  one  of  them  city  fellers  give  it  to  me.  It's 
all  about  bars  and  things,  and  it's  a  sight  more  interesUn' 
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than  tha\    Pilgrim  Progress"  you  gave  me  last  Christmus. 

Say,  Ma,  I  want  to  be  a  bar  hunter. 
SABBiNA.   Humph,  you'd  better  learn  how  to  do  your  chores 

ri^t  before  you  start  out  to  shoot  wild  critters  —  (Turmnff 

toward  house)  Ain't  that  Jane  Adams  come  down  yet? 
TBOUAB.  No'bi,  I  ham*t  see  her. 

BABRiNA  (eaSs  up  to  window).   Jane  —  Jane!  —   (No  answer) 

It  does  beat  all  how  them  city  folks  can  lie  abed  and  sleep 
mornings. 

ITHOMAS.  Say,  Ma,  kin  —  kin  I  go  out  with  Hank  to-morrow? 
I  jest  know  I  kin  shoot  a  bar. 

BASBONA.  Humph !  —  that's  what  comes  of  leadin*  them  good- 
for-nothin'  city  books;  —  these  bar  stories  is  all  foolishness 
anyhow.  There  used  to  be  quite  some  bars  round  here,  but 
since  Hank's  been  gittin'  after  'em  they've  got  scurcer  than 
lay-locks  in  January.  I  don*t  believe  there*s  ben  a  bar 
within  five  miles  o'  this  house  in  ten  years.  (Here  the  bears 
head  appears  at  Jane's  vnndow  and  she  listens  with  interetL 
They  do  not  observe  the  bear)  Hank  did  ketch  three  cubs 
yestiddy,  and  the  next  time  he  wants  to  use  my  cellar  for  a 
bar-pen  hell  have  to  do  a  powerful  lot  of  pemiadinM 

IBOMAS.  Oh,  Ma»  won't  you  just  let  me  have  one  peek  at  *em? 

8ABm[NA.  You'll  have  to  wait  till  Hank  comes  —  he's  got  the 
key.  (Smelling)  Mighty  souls,  them  pop-overs  is  buniin*. 
[Exit  hurriedly  with  pail.  Thomas^  greatly  excited,  tries  to 
look  between  (lie  cracks  of  cellar  door  at  cubs. 

THOMAS.   If  I  could  only  see  them  as  plain  as  I  smdl  *&al 
[Enter  Hank  at  back  with  gwu 

BAMX.  Momm'»  Thomas.  l¥idder  Watson  to  hum? 

IHOMAS.  Yep  —  she's  gettin'  breakfast.  Say,  Hank,  won't 
you  tell  me  how  you  ketched  them  cubs  —  an'  lemme  see  'em? 

HANK.  Tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Thomas;  if  you'll  tell  your  ma 
to  come  out  here  for  a  minute  and  then  clear  out  fur  a  while 
yourself,  I'll  let  you  help  me  skin  them  cubs  after  breakfast! 

TBOIIA8.   All  right.   (iStafis  to  ffo)  Say*  Hank  

HANK.  WhatP 

THOMAS.  What  do  yoo  want  me  to  dear  out  fur? 
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HANK.  Why  Go  on,  now;  —  don*t  ask  questions  an'  mebbe 

1*11  take  you  himtin'  next  week.  (Thomas  exits.  Hank  looks 
around  and  shudders)  U^!  By  mighty»  ef  that  wam't  the 
all-poweifullest  dream  that  ever  war  dreamt  —  it  wam't  for 

from  it. 

[Enter  Sabrina. 

BABRiN  A.  Mornin*,  Mr.  Struble.  You're  jest  in  time  for  break- 
fast. Why,  mighty  souls,  man  —  you  look  as  if  you'd  been 
used  to  harrer  a  field  with! 

HANK.  Momin*,  Sabnny  —  I  ben  out  in  the  woods  all  mf^i 
after  the  mother  of  them  cubs. 

8ABRINA.  Humph,  you  look  more  aa  if  the  mother  o*  them 
cubs  had  been  after  you. 

HANK  (shudders).  Sabriny  —  do  you  —  do  you  b*leeve  dreams 
ever  come  true? 

8ABRINA.  They  dew  say  that  if  you  tell  a  dream  before  break- 
fast, it'll  come  true  inside  of  a  week.  Why,  have  you  been 
havin*  a  dream? 

BANK.  Sabriny  —  I  dkln*t  know  there  imw  dreams  like  I  had 
last  night! 
^  SABRINA.    What  was  it  all  about? 

HANK.  I  ain't  agoin*  to  tell  you  nothin*  'bout  it  till  after 
breakfast. 

SABRINA.    Well,  I  didn't  git  a  chance  to  dream  none,  if  I'd  a 

wanted  to  —  wifh  them  three  cubs  a  celebratin*  Fourth  o' 

July  and  Thanksgivin'  all  night  long! 
HANK.  Fm  really  sony,  Sabriny,  if  th^  bothered  you  any. 

Pappy  White's  comin'  over  to  help  me  kill  'em  this  momin'. 

But  that  dream  o'  mine  was  the  dod  beatenest  dream  

SABRINA.    Well,  you  know  I  told  you  what'd  happen  if  you 

eat  that  extry  half-dozen  doughnuts  fcr  supper. 
HANK.    It  wasn't  a  doughnut  dream,  Sabriny.    Besides,  your 

doughnuts  couldn't  give  a  feller  a  dream  like  that  —  not  ef 

he  di'd  eat  a  hundred  of  'em. 
SABRINA  (terp  miuh  pleasei).  Well,  what  do  you  s*poee  *twas? 
RANK.   Ill  tell  you,  Sabriny;  —  I  believe  it  was  because  I'd 

been  worry  in'  so  about  your  answer.    (Sabrina  starts  away; 
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he  catches  her  hand.)  Don*t  go,  Sabriny.  You  told  me  you'd 
let  me  know  this  moniiii'.   Jest  say  "yes"*  Sabriny,  an' 

ru  

THOMAS  {enuring  suddetdif).  Say»  Huik»  can't  I  see  thm  coIm 
now? 

BABBiNA  (dfowmg  her  hand  oiwif  qinMp).   Breakfast's  jest 
about  ready,  Mr.  Struble.   You  stay  and  have  some  with 


lExU  into  house. 

THOMAS.    Can't  I  see  them  cubs  now.  Hank? 

HANK.  Tlioinas  Wifctson,  —  I'd  like  ter  send  your  skin  to  New 
York  with  them  cubs! 

THOMAS.  But  Hank»  can't  I  see  them  cubs? 

BANK*  No — you  can't!  (Bear**  head  appeare  at  wmiom 
unnotieed  hy  them)  Them  cubs  is  valuable.  Th^'re  safe 
in  that  cellar  now,  and  there  they'll  stay  till  I  get  good 
and  ready  to  kill  'em.  (Ursa  excited)  That's  the  beauty  of 
them  'air  Yale  looks.  Lemrac  see  —  Where'd  I  put  that 
key  —  (Feels  in  his  pocket)  By  mighty*  I  b'leeve  I've  lost 
it !  —  No,  here  it  is. 
ITaking  ii  out.  • 

THOMAS.  Aw,  Hank,  kmme  see  them  cubs! 

^ANK.  No,  sir.  After  the  way  you  come  in  here  just  now,  I 
won't  iet  you  see  them  cubs  until  they're  all  skinned.  (At 
this  Ursa^  terribly  excited^  gives  a  loud  growl  and  Hank, 
starlU'dy  drops  the  key  on  the  ground.  Tie  does  not  notice  it, 
but  Thomas  does,  and  puts  his  foot  on  it.  Just  as  Hank^  star- 
Ued  by  the  growl,  looks  up,  the  bears  head  is  quieldy  jerked 
iocfe  and  Jane  appean  in  As  vfindow  and  emilee  ol  Hank. 
Pause)  Bymightyl 

JAMB.   Good  morning. 

HANK.    What  on  airth  was  that? 

JANE.  What? 

HANK.    Didn't  you  hear  nothin'? 

JANS.    Why  —  I  yawned  — -  what  did  you  think  it  was? 
HANK.  Nothin'  —  nothin'  —   (Aside)   I  b'leeve  that  dream 
has  turned  me  stark,  staiin*  craqr. 
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Thomafl. — "I'd  like  to  meet  a  real  ol<l  eoker,  and  row  liim  with 
my  eye. " 
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SABRINA  (in  hmise).    Come  in  to  breakfast. 

[Hank  eoUeda  khnsdf  wUh  a  siaH  and  exiii  into  house.  ThomoM 

pidBB     key  and  Jane  eeee  kirn.   Thamae  looke  after  Hank. 
jAivs  (to  Urea).  01i»  Uisa,  Thomas  has  got  the  Iny!  It  will 

be  ever  so  much  easier  to  get  it  from  him  than  Hank!— > 

come  

[They  disappear  from  tm'ndow, 
THOMAS  {looking  after  Hank),    You  won't  let  me  see  them 

cub«»  di?  Well,  then»  I'll  jest  look  at  'em  anyhow. 

[He  eroeeee  io  edlar  door, 
BABRDTA  (til  kouee)*  Thomas  — 
THOiiAB  (ekffUeii.  Yes'm!  —  FU  be  ri|^t  in. 

[Starts  to  wiiodc  door  as  Jane  and  Moss  B%td  enter  from  kofuee. 

Thomas  hears  them,  starts  guillily,  and  stands  witJi  the  key 

behind  his  back, 
JANS.    Look  out,  Moss  Bud,  he'll  see  you! 
ifOBB  BUD.   You  forget;  I'm  inviable  to  all  exoqpt  you. 
JAMB.  Oh,  yes.  What's  the  matter,  Thmnas — aiea't  you 

gmng  to  have  any  bieakfast?  (Thomae  doeenH  anewer) 

What  have  you  b^ind  your  bade? 
THOMAS.  Nothin'. 

JANE.    Oh,  you  can't  fool  me.    I  saw  you  pick  that  key  up. 
THOMAS.    You  ain't  goin'  to  be  a  tattletale,  arc  you? 
JANB.    Not  if  you'll  let  me  see  what's  in  the  cellar. 
THoxfAs.   What!    You  look  in  that  cellar  —  why,  theie's  ban 

in  there!  Th^d  frighten  a  girl  most  to  death. 
JAMB.  Aien*t  you  afraid  of  bean? 

THOMAS.  Who,  —  me?  No,  I've  been  leadin'  all  about  Buck- 
skin Bill,  the  boy  bar  hunter,  and  I  know  that  if  you  jest 
look  a  bar  right  in  the  eyes  steady  —  he  can't  do  nothin' 
to  yer. 

JANB.  I'll  try  not  to  be  frightened.  Do  let  me  see  the  little 
bean! 

raoMAS.  Naw.  Girls  ain't  built  to  look  at  ban.  If  you  was 
a  hunter,  now,  like  me  —  but  you  ain't.  I  only  wish  th^ 
was  biggf  r.  I'd  like  to  meet  a  real  old  sdker,  and  cow  Um 

with  m^^eye  —  jest  like  BuckskiA  Bill  —   (He  starts  io  un- 
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lock  door.    Jane  beckons  into  house,  and  Ursa  quickly  comet 
and  Hands  right  behind  Thomas,    She  stands  on  her  hind  legs,  I 
vxmng  her  paws)   Gosh!   These  locks  is  pesky  things  to 

undo!  Ye8-flime»  if  I  could  only  meet  a  real  big  bar  I'd   I 

[ffm  hs  eatdiss  sigM  qf  Ursa.   He  begins  io  trmnble,  and  \ 
finally,  toUh  a  yell,  rushes  off,  leading  the  key.    The  others  i 
show  delight  and  amusement.    Mass  Bud  picks  up  key.  j 
JANE.     Thank  Heaven,  we\'e  got  it!    Here,  Moss  Bud,  give 
it  to  me.    Fairies  don't  know  how  to  open  Yale  locks. 
(She  takes  key)    Now,  you  look  out  and  see  if  anyone  comes, 
and  we'll  have  these  little  bean  safe  at  home  before  Hank's 
through  breakfast 

[/bus  starts  to  wUoek  door.  Ursa  tries  to  hdp  her. 
UOBB  BUD.  Look  out*  Janel  Somebody's  oomingl 
JANB.   Quick  —  get  Ursa  out  of  sight! 

[Moss  Bud  leads  Ursa  behind  house. 

BABRiNA  (entering).  I  thought  I  heard  you  taikiu'  out  here. 
Ain't  you  goin'  to  eat  no  breakfast? 

JAMB.   Yes,  Aunt  Sabrina  —  I'll  be  in  there  in  a  minute. 

aABSiNA.  Your  tea'U  be  stone  cokL  Where's  Thomas? 

JAMS.  Yfbyt  he  went  out  toward  the  bam  a  minute  ago. 

AABBiMA.  Well,  this  is  the  first  time  since  Thomas  was  horn 
that  he  hain't  been  here  at  meal-time.  What  on  airth's  the 
matter  with  you, child?  You  stand  there  fidgetin'  around 
like  a  chipmunk  in  a  trap.  What  have  you  got  in  your 
hand  there? 

sssm  (openimg  her  left  hand).   Nothing,  Aunt  Sabrina. 
BABBDiA.  Jane,  you'll  beoi  doin'  somethin' you  ou^t  not  to! 

Open  your  other  hand.  (Jane  does  so  dosdg^  and  the  keif  faUs 

out)   What's  that? 

JANE.    Why  —  it  looks  like  a  key. 

SABRINA  (picking  vp  key).    Jane  Adams»  it's  the  key  to  that 

cellar  door.   How  did  you  get  it? 
JANE.  It  —  it  was  lying  on  Uie  ground  there^  and  I  picked 

it  ufi. 

AABBiNA.  Why*  diiU  aBve^  that  ceOai^s  full  of  wild  grovrfin* 
bsis;  I  s'pose  that  cardess  Hank  lost  the  key  out  of  his 
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pocket.  1*11  jest  keep  it  for  a  whik  to  give  him  a  ksson. 
Come  in  to  breakfast. 

[Emi  into  hoim.  Enter  Mo$9  Bud  and  Una. 
Moas  BUD.  What's  the  matter,  Jane? 

JANE.  Oh,  Moss  Bud,  Aunt  Sabrina's  got  the  key  now,  and  I 
know  we  can  never  get  it  from  her!  (Ursa  is  in  despair ,  and 
the  others  comfort  her)  Don*t  cry,  Ursa.  We'll  get  your 
babies  out  somehow. 

If  OSS  BUD.  You  shouldn't  have  let  the  key  go  whco  you  once 
had  it! 

JANB.  Wdl,  it  won't  hdp  to  tell  me  what  I  should  have  done; 
the  question  is,  what's  to  be  done  now? 

MOSS  BUD.    Well,  there's  only  one  thing  I  can  see  to  do;  — 
we  must  open  the  door  by  magic! 
[Bear  brightens  up. 


JANE.   That's  so»  we  canl    Where*s  your  rule  book.  Moss 
Bud? 


JANE.  But  wait  a  minute.  Hank  said  he  was  going  to  kill  the 
cubs  right  after  breakfast  —  and  he's  almost  through  break- 
fast by  this  time  —  so  that,  if  we  take  them  out  now,  we 
won't  have  time  to  get  them  safely  home  before  he  follows 
their  tracks  and  shoots  them. 

icoea  BUD.  That's  so  —  we  must  keep  him  here  somehow. 

JANB.  ni  tdl  you  what  we  can  do.  You  put  a  magic  spell 
on  the  door  so  that,  after  we  have  taken  out  the  little  bears. 
Hank  will  not  be  able  to  open  the  door  —  and  won't  know 
the  cubs  have  gone  

MOSS  BUD.  That's  just  fine!  (Turning  over  pages)  There 
must  be  a  rule  here  that  will  answer.  Yes  —  here  it  is  — 
Rule  No.  56  —  "To  prevent  a  door  bdng  opened  by  its  own 
hsy:*  How  will  that  do? 

JANB.  That's  just  the  thing.  Go  ahead,  we  must  be  quick! 

MOSS  BUD  (reading  from  hook),  '*0h,  door,  I  hereby  command 
you,  in  the  name  of  Arbutus,  to  hear  and  obey  this  spell  — 
{Makes  mysUc  signs)   Nek  you  roy  nopo  in  eman  suiiAra" 


MOBBBUD.  Here  it  is — let's  sec 
here  we  are  —  Rule  No.  47  —  **  To 
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Now,  Jane,  IVe  put  spell  No.  56  on  the  door,  and  I*d  like 
to  see  Hank  or  anyone  else  open  it  with  a  key! 

JANE.  That's  fine.  Moss  Bud.  I  want  you  ta  teach  me  that 
spelL  But  now,  open  the  door  by  magic. 

KOflft  BIRD.  Oh,  that's  eaay.  Let's  see^  i^ieie  was  il  —  oh* 

yes  — Rule  No.  47  — ''To  open  a  locked  door"  (Mahm 

more  mystic  signs)    "Oh,  door,  I  hereby  command  you,  in 
the  name  of  Arbutus,  to  hear  and  obey  this  spell,  —  I^'opo 
Ukiok  ia  ecno.  OpenI** 
[Faiise,    Nothing  happens, 

JAMS.   What's  the  matter,  —  why  doesn't  it  open? 

MOBS  BUD.  I  must  have  said  a  word  wrong.  I'll  do  it  agun  ^— » 
{Mystic  signs)  "Oh,  door,  I  hereby  oommand  you,  in  the 
name  of  Arbutus,  to  hear  and  obey  this  spdL  Nofo  iXkiok 
ta  ecno.    Open**    {Pause.    Nothing  happens)    Open,  I  say 

 (Pause)  Oh,  Jane,  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter.  It 

won't  open.  {Begins  to  cry)  Mamma  oughtn't  to  have  put 
me  in  charge  of  this  case.  I'm  too  yoimg. 

SAXOL  Come  —  come  —  we  haven't  time  to  cry.  Let  me  see 
the  rule  book.  (Takes  tQ  Oil,  Moss  Bud,  did  you  put 
speD  No.  58  on  the  door? 

MOSS  BUD  {beticeen  sobs).  Yes,  of  course,  —  Rule  No.  56  — 
"To  prevent  a  door  being  opened  by  its  own  key." 

JANE.  Well,  now  you've  done  it!  Look  here,  you  should  have 
put  on  spell  No.  55.  Number  56  is  *'To  prevent  a  door 
being  opened  by  anything  sxospi  its  own  key."  Oh  dear, 
oh  dear,  even  magic  can't  open  it  now!  You  should  have 
opened  the  door  first,  and  then  put  Ihe  other  apdl  on.  (Bs- 
^fitfi^  to  cry)  You're  only  a  poor,  ignorant  (aiiy,  and 
you've  ruined  everything  by  your  crazy  magic! 
[Jane,  Moss  Bud  and  Ursa  all  weep  together, 

TBOM AS  (outside).    Hank  —  Hank! 

JANE  (drying  her  eyes).  Good  gracious!  Here's  Thomas  back 
again;  he'll  get  Hank  and  they'll  shoot  Ursa;  —  take  caie  of 
her.  Moss  Bud.  I  must  get  the  collar  and  dtaut  from  tbe 
bam.  ^' 

[Esdis  quickly.   Enter  Hank  from  house  with  gun. 
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BANK.   By  mighty,  if  there  aiD*t  a  bar  in  the  yard! 

IPe  advances  and  raises  gun  to  shooL   Just  as  he  is  about  to 

puU  the  trigger,  Moee  Bitd  pridee  km  in  the  leg  with  a  thorn. 

Eemiee^  *'Oai^**  and ^ gm goee qff  in  the  air,  Urearieee 

and  preparee  to  ehow  fight  Hank  drope  hie  gun  and  takee 

aiU  his  knife,    Sabrina  appears  in  doorway, 
8ABRINA.    Mighty  souls!    Hank,  look  out,  come  in  the  house. 

Don*t  try  to  fight  that  bar  with  nothin*  but  a  knife! 

[Hank  and  Ursa  menace  each  other,  when  Jane  enters  gmeld^t 

with  coUar  and  chain,  foUowed  by  Thomas* 
IAMB.  Haok^Una — slop!  

SABBiNA.  Thomas  —  Jane  —  go  to  the  bun!  Do  you  both 

want  to  be  killed  alive? 
jAisE  {going  to  Ursa),    Ursa,  remember  your  promiae 

[Ursa  quiets  doimit  and  Jane  puis  collar  on  her, 
HANK.    By  mighty! 
aABBDCA.  Migh^  souk! 
THOiiAB.  Geemunny! 

jAink  Hsnfct  Fm  smpiised  at  yoa.  An  oM  hunter  lika  you 
not  beiiig  able  to  tell  the  differaice  between  a  wOd  bear  and 

a  tame  one! " 
HANK.    A  tame  bar! 

JANE.  Certainly,  I'll  show  you —  (She  whispers  to  Ursa) 
Now»  do  whatever  I  tell  you  —  (Aloud)  Ursa  —  lie  down 
—  (Urea  foUowe  direetione)  Ei^  over — Get  up  —  ^>eak 
— Dance  with  me  

[Mvsie;  donee  between  Jans,  Urea  and  Moss  BwL  ExtHamor 
turns  of  astonishment  from  iAtf  Mere, 
THOMAS.    Ain*t  that  jest  great,  though!   Say,  Jane,  lemme 
hold  the  chain? 

8ABBINA.  Thomas  Watflon»  d(m*t  you  dare  go  near  that 
critter  

1B0MAB.  Aw— ma — jest  lemme  hdd  the  chaini 

jiMB.  You  see,  she's  perfectly  gentle. 

BAm.  She  didb't  look  it  a  couple  of  minutes  ago. 

BABRiNA.  There's  soraethin*  powerful  queer  about  this. 
How'd  you  happen  to  get  hold  of  a  tame  bar? 
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THOMAR.   Say,  Ma  —  can't  I  jest  hold  the  chain? 
SABRiNA,   Thomas  Wataoo  — 

[Thomas  subsides. 
HANK.  Wa*al,  I  guess  this  must  be  quHe  a  valuable  bar.  Hie 

best  thing  to  do  with  it  is  to  lock  it  up  in  the  oeUart  akmg 

with  them  cubs,  and  then  sdl  it  to  the  ibst  dieus  that  oomes 

along. 

JANE.    But  Hank,  you  can't  sell  my  bear. 

8ABRINA.    Your  bar!  Jane  Adams,  you  didn't  have  that  when 

you  come  up  from  New  York. 
HANK.   Besides,  it  ain't  safe  fur  little  gifk  to  play  with  ban. 

No  —  riljestlockitupintheceUar.  Lemmeaee,  —  wfaere^d 

I  put  the  key? 

{Feeis  in  his  pockeL 
JANE  {to  Moss  Bud).    Moss  Bud  —  we  must  get  that  key,  and 

this  is  our  only  chance! 

[Whispers  to  her. 
HANK.   By  mighty!  I've  lost  it  this  time,  saitinM 
8ABBINA.  I  tdd  you  you'd  lose  it,  canyin'  it  around  loose  in 

your  pockeL   (Producing  U)    Here  it  is;  I  was  goin*  to 

keep  it  awhile  to  teach  you  a  lesson,  but  I  guess  you'd  better 

lock  up  that  bar! 

[Hank  takes  lock  in  his  hand  and  puts  out  the  other  for  the  key, 
looking  at  lock.  Sabrina  hands  it  to  him^  but  Moss  Bud  puis 
her  hand  over  Hank's  and  takes  key  from  Sabrina^  unseen  by 
all  but  Jane.  Jane  has  led  Ursa  up  tedk,  and  has  alknosd 
Thomas  to  hold  the  diam. 

HANK.  Wa'al,  ginmie  the  key,  Sabriny  

aABRiNA.  Id^  lands,  man!  I  gave  it  to  yon  once  —  yonmnst 
have  dropped  it ! 

BANK.  I  hain't  never  teched  it,  Sabriny.  You  must  have 
dropped  it  yourself.  " 

aABRiNA.  Hank  Strubic,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  don't 
know  the  di£ference  between  givin'  yon  a  key  and  droppin* 
it? 

BANK.  Sabriny  Watson!  don*t  you  suppose  I  know  the  dif- 
ference between  takm'  a  key  and  not  takin'  it? 
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BABRiNA.   Jane,  come  and  help  look  for  that  key. 

[Jane  i$  on  one  side  qf  the  well,  and  Moss  Bud,  during  the 
fomgomgt  ha$  come  up  delightedly  and  is  just  handxng  her  the 
hey  acfoee  ih0  vM  ae  Sabrina  oaUa  ''Jane/*  Jane^  ekarUed^ 
drape  ihe  key  daun^fDett  and  eke  and  Moee  Bud  Hook  blanJdy 
at  each  other, 

JANE.    All  right.  Aunt  Sabrina.    Oh,  Moss  Bud,  the  key's  in 

the  well,  and  we  can  never  —  never  —  get  it  out! 
MOSS  BUD.    We  can  try  ma^c  

JANE.   No,  thank  you — we've  tried  that  once  too  often  now. 

[They  pretend  to  eeaireh. 
BABBPffA,  I  tell  you.  Hank    you  must  have  put  the  k^  in 

your  podcet. 

HANK.  And  I  tell  you,  Sabriny,  I  hain't  teched  the  blame  key. 
SABRINA.    Well,  in  the  meanwhile,  what's  going  to  happen 

to  the  {Seeing  Thomas  and  Ursa)   Thomas  Watson! 

IThomas  drops  chain  quickly. 
THOMAS.   Aw,  Ma,  can't  I  jest  hold  the  chain?  (Sabfina 

etarte  toward  kim)   All  right*  M%  I  won't  — I  only  come 

iq>  lieie  to  get  a  drink. 

[Tkomae  drawe  a  hudcet  of  teater. 
HANK.    Sabriny  Watson  —  I  b'leeve  you're  hidin'  that  key! 
SABRmA.    Hank  Struble  —  I  tell  you  that  —  I  felt  you  take 

that  key  jest  as  plain  as  I  ever  felt  anything  before  in  my  life. 
HANK.   Now  quit  yer  fooiin',  Sabriny.   I  felt  your  lumd  in 

mine^  but  there  wam't  nothin'  in  it. 
SABBIMA.  Hank  StniUe,  I  tdl  you  for  the  last  time  that  

[Here  Tkomae,  who  kae  been  drinking  at  the  kwU*  eougke  tuh 

levAy  and  epite  the  key  out.   Eeeryhody  looke  at  everyone  dee> 
aAOKiNA.    Thomas  Watson,  liow'd  you  get  that  key? 
THOMAS  (/ rightened) .   I  don't  know  how  I  got  the  key  —  honest. 

Ma,  I  don't. 

HANK.  Wa'al,  here  it  is  anyhow  —  {Starte  for  the  key.  Jane 
and  Moss  Bud  in  deepair  when  Urea  makes  a  rush  and^faeiny 
Hank  eiteonthekey  and  njueee  to  moee)  Here,  get  off  that 
kiQr 

[I7ffa  looMt  Aar  ]Mi9  of  Msk 
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SABRiNA.    Look  out,  Hank !   Jane,  you  make  the  critter  move. 

JANE.  All  right  (Afdde  to  Ursa)  Sit  still,  Ursa  (Aloud) 

Get  up  {Pushes  her.   Aside)    Don't  move,  whatever 

youdo.  (Abud)  Get  up  —  get  up  —  (Jo oiA«r«)  It'ano 
lue^  —  she  won't  budge! 

BANK  {^pUMng  up  ^im).  She  won't*  di?  Wa'al,  well  see  about 
that!  Tndned  ban  is  all  very  wdl,  but  If  they  won't  nund 
they  ain't  trained.  Besides,  I  b'leeve  that's  the  very  bar 
I've  been  trackin*  for  two  weeks  —  she's  smelt  her  cubs  here 
and  come  after  'em. 

JANE.  Yes,  it  is  the  mother  of  those  cubs;  she's  come  all  the 
way  from  her  cave  to  find  them  and  take  them  home  agnn. 
Won't  you  let  them  go^  Hank? 

HANK.  Let  'em  go,  after  all  the  trouble  I've  had  to  get  'em? 
Why»  do  you  s'poee  I  tracked  them  cube  a  hull  day  jest  to 
let  'em  go  again?  Besides,  how  do  you  know  she's  the  mother 
of  them  cubs? 

JANE.    I  know  it  because  she  told  me  so. 

BABiUNA.   Jane  Adams,  air  you  completely  mad — or  jest  lyin'? 

JAMB.  Oh,  I  suppose  you  won't  bdieve  me,  but  last  night  I 
went  to  the  cave  by  the  Forest  Bang,  and  saw  all  the  fairies 
and  animsls,  and  the  Faiiy  Queen  herself  said  she  wmdd 
help  me  give  the  little  bean  to  their  mother. 

THOMAS.  Gee-m\ximy\ 

HANK.  If  you  ever  was  near  that  cave,  you  might  have  had  a 
dream  like  mine  —  about  fairies  and  things,  —  but  you  don't 
suppose  I'm  goin'  to  lose  a  couple  of  hard  days'  work  jest  on 
account  of  a  dream,  do  you? 

JANB.  But  it  wasn't  a  dream.  I  saw  them  as  plainly  as  I  see 
3rou  —  and  besides,  here's  Ursa  —  to  prove  it  —  and  Moss 
Bud.  Moss  Bud,  can't  you  show  yourself  and  tell  them 
I'm  right? 

MOSS  BUD.  They  haven't  entered  the  Ring;  they  can't  see  me. 
SABRiNA.   What  on  airth  air  you  talkin'  about?  A  Moss  Bud 

—  an'  fairies! 
JANB.  Can't  you  see  her?  Look  —  here  — * 

[AU  lock  at  Mom  Bui  and  don't  §ee  Jm* 
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aABRiNA.  You've  got  a  tech  o*  sim»  wanderin'  round  the  woods 
without  a  hat  on;  or  dae  them  stoiy-books  hai  turned  your 
head. 

RAMK.  Wa*al,  Fve  got  to  go;  I  ain't  agoin'  to  wait  no  longer 
fur  that  pesky  critter  to  get  up.   If  ehe  ain*t  off  that  key 

when  I  git  my  gun  loaded,  I'll  shoot  her  off  it  — 

[StarU  to  load  gun, 
8ABRINA.   Thomas  —  come  in  here!  A  wounded  bar's  a  dan- 
gerous critter. 
THOMAS.   Oh,  Ma  —  I  hain't  seen  the  cubs  yetl 

[Sabfina  and  Thomas  talk  in  pantamim. 
JAKB.  Oh,  M088  Bud,  whatever  shall  we  do?  Everything  haa 

gone  wrong,  and  if  poor  Uraa*B  Ulled  it  wiU  be  our  fault! 
MOSS  BUD.    Oh,  I  can't  think  of  anything  (Turning  over 

pages  of  book  quickly)    There  isn't  a  single  nde  here  that 

will  do  any  good.   I  wish  I'd  never  come! 

[Begins  to  cry. 

JANE.  What's  the  use  of  magic  if  you  can't  use  it  when  you 
leaUy  need  it?   You're  only  a  cfy4»aby  faiiy! 

BAMS.  Now,  the  gun's  loaded  —  whea  I  say  three  Fm  goin* 
to  shoot  ^—   (Levds  gun)    One,  Iwo  — 

JANE.    Ursa,  get  off  the  key  — 

[Ursa  does  so,  growling.    Moss  Bud  restrains  her. 

HANK  (lowers  gun  and  picks  up  key).  I  kinder  thought  you 
could  make  her  move  if  you'd  a  mind  ter.  (Crosses  to  cellar) 
I'll  jest  kill  them  cubs  now,  and  then  there  won't  be  no  more 
trouble. 

8ABBXNA.  Look  oot.  Hank,  —  if  the  old  bar  sees  her  cubs 
she'D  show  fi^t. 

HANK.  Wa'al,  by  mighty,  if  she  does,  it's  the  last  fight  she'll 
ever  show ! 

[Pats  his  gun  and  starts  to  unlock  door. 
MOSS  BUD.   Oh,  Jane,  I  can't  hold  Ursa  back  any  longer  

[Hank  is  bending  over  the  door;  the  hear  rushes  toward  him. 

He  Hvm  his  gun  iofiret  Ind  the  bear^  turning  sudden^,  caiehsi 

up  Thonuu  and  hMs  him  infnnU  tf  ksr. 
8ABBINA.  Hank  —  don't  shoot — yoo'U  hit  lliomasl 
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JANE  (rushing  up  and  tsbdng  Ursa).   UrBa,  don't  you  dare 

hurt  tliat  boy  —  don't  you  dare  

HANK.  Keep  quiet»  Thomas;  don't  move»  and  she  won't  hug 
you. 

[Hank  lowers  his  gun  and  Jane  and  the  bear  carry  Thomas 

across  stage, 

JANE  (keeping  one  hand  on  the  bear).  Aunt  Sabrina,  if  you  bet 
her  diildren,  she*!!  let  youn  go* 

BABRiNA.    Unlock  the  door,  Hank  —  quick 
HANK.    It'll  only  make  her  madder,  Sabriuy,  to  see  her  cubs 
now. 

JANE.  Very  well.  You  can't  expect  a  bear  to  know  that  it's 
all  right  for  a  man  to  steal  her  children,  but  wrong  for  her 
to  steal  his. 

BABBiNA.  Hank!  Hank»  get  my  boy  back  for  met 

JANB.  You  take  care  of  tlie.  litde  bears  and  FU  take  caie  of 

Thomas. 

[Jane,  UrsOy  carrying  Thomas,  and  Moss  Bud  start  to  exeunt. 
As  soon  as  Ursa  turns  her  back  to  Hank,  he  levels  guUy  hut 
Jane  turns  Ursa,  who  stands  with  Thomas,  in  front  of  her. 
Sabrina  jndle  Hank's  gun  down.  Mass  Bvd  pouUe  toward 
ihe  Rjng. 

CUBTAIN 

ACT  lU 

Scene.    The  Forest  Ring  as  in  Act  I, 

TuiE.  The  next  night,  early  evening.  The  sun  has  just  set 
and,  after  the  curtain  rises,  the  stage  ie  at  firet  very  dim  unth  the 
red  light  cf  sunset,  but  gradually  the  moon  rises  and  etage  beeomee 
UghL 

DiBCOvHiBBD.  ArhiHUf  Peaich  Bloomy  Mouse  Ear  and  Qutdb- 

silver.    Peach  Bloom  and  Mouse  Ear  are  looking  of  anxiousiy. 

Arbutus  is  seated,  giving  Quicksilver  a  lesson  out  of  a  book.  He  ie 
standing  before  her. 

ABBUTUS.  No,  Quicksilver,  that's  very  bad  indeed!  I  don*t 
X>elieve  you've  studied  an  atom»  If  you  don't  know  your 
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hkbory  any  better  than  this  one,  yon  can't  have  any 
supper. 

QUIGKBILTBB  {beginning  to  cry),   I  can't  help  it,  your  |iiajesty 

—  I've  been  so  excited  about  Jane  and  Ursa,  that  I  didn't 

sleep  a  wink  all  day,  and  I  just  couldn't  study  the  old  lessons. 
ARBUTU8  (fftemly).  Quicksilver!  Such  language  is  only  worthy 
of  a  human  child!  The  idea  of  a  fairy  not  knowing  his  les- 
sons! Give  me  the  history.  (QuidetUoer  gives  her  book, 
sulking).   Now,  who  first  used  the  expression,  *'Fi  —  fi»  fo 

—  fum'7 

qmcKBiLVSB  (heiiiaie$  and  Udnkt).  Fee  —  fi  —  fo  —  fum  — 
Oh,  I  know.   It  was  what  OndeieBa  said  when  they  told 

her  she  couldn't  go  to  the  ball. 

ARBUTUS.  You  know  perfectly  well  that's  not  right.  Now, 
1*11  give  you  one  more  chance.  What  was  the  first  name  of 
the  Giant  Killer? 

QDlCSaiLVER  {hesitaiea — the  Queen  looking  at  the  book  —  and 
then  he  dowly  bende  one  qf  kia  tmnge  around,  looke  inienUy  ai 
the  end,  and  rpeake).  Jack. 

ARBUTUS  {looking  up  and  seeing  hie  kui  oeHon),  Quicksilver  — 
come  here  —  let  me  see  your  wing!  (He  does  so  reluctantly) 
Quicksilver,  Vm  ashamed  of  you.  {He  begins  to  cry)  Where 
do  you  suppose  little  fairies  go  who  write  answers  on  their 
wings?  Leave  the  Rin^  —  and  don't  come  back  until  I  send 
for  you.  {He  takee  his  book  and  exits,  weeping,  Arhutue 
iume  to  Peach  Bloom  and  Mauee  Ear)  No  news  of  Jane  and 
BIbss  Bud? 

FBACH  BLOQif.   No  ucws,  youT  Majesty. 

ARBUTUS  {drossing  and  looking  off).  It's  very  strange;  they 
should  have  been  back  by  now.  Mouse  Ear,  run  and  tell 
Quicksilver  po  go  and  find  out  what  has  become  of  them. 
Tell  iiim  to  make  haste,  and  to  let  me  know  the  instant  he 
discovers  anything. 

Hom  BiUL  Yes,  your  Majesty. 
lExUe. 

ARBUTUS.  I  can't  understand  it;  —  if  anything  has  happened 
to  them  I  shall  never  forgive  myself. 
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p£ACH  BLOOM.    Look  here,  your  Majesty,  there's  something 

coming  now  

ABBUTU0.   Is  it  Ursa?  —  can  you  see? 
FBiLCH  BLOOM.   No  —  it's  Only  Blinkers  

[Enter  Blinkere.  He  eroeeea  and  bom  dumnl^  to  Afhutue* 
BEJNKBB8.  YouT  Majesty  —  I  faring  news!  

[Goes  to  deep. 

ARBUTUS.    Ah!  at  last  I  shall  hear  from  them.    Great  Heavens! 

He's  gone  to  sleep!    Peach  Bloom,  wake  him  up. 

lPe<ich  Bloom  pokes  him;  he  grunts  and  wakes  up. 
BLENKEBS  {thickly).   Doni  do  that!   What's  the  matter? 
ABBUTUB.   Quick,  Bhnkers,  tell  me  the  news. 
BUNKBBS.  Your  Majesty,  aU  the  hens  have  gone  on  strike. 
ABB0TUB.  Is  that  all  you've  got  to  tell  me? 
BLINKERS.   Yes,  isn't  it  enough?   The  hens  say  they  won't 

stand  the  employment  of  scab  labour. 

[Arhutiis  impatiently  crosses  and  looks  of  stage. 
PEACH  BLOOM  (to  Blinker s).    Wliat  do  they  mean  by  that? 
BUNXEBS.    They  say  scab  labour  is  taking  the  worms  out  ol 

the  mouths  of  their  chikben.  {Getimg  doqueni)  Hie  wages  ol 

setting  hens  are  almost  nothing  since  people  b^gan  to  use 

incubators.  • 

[Goes  to  deep.   Enter  Mouse  Ear. 

ARBUTUS.  Well? 

MOUSE  EAR.    He*s  gone  to  look  for  them,  your  Majesty. 

ARBUTUS.    Look  there,  —  who's  that? 

WHITE  FACE  (entering  with  Antlers,  and  kneding  to  Arbutus). 

Only  White  Face  and  Antlers,  your  Majesty.   We  thou^t» 

peihapsy  there  might  be  news  from  Ursa. 
AMTUOtB.  Yes — have  they  come  back? 
ABBDTUB.   No,  we've  had  no  news. 
PEACH  BLOOM.    Here  they  come,  your  Majesty. 

[All  look  off. 

MOUSE  EAR.   Yes,  that's  Ursa»  and  there  are  Moss  Bud  and 
Jane. 

AimiEBS.   But  what's  that  Ursa's  carrying? 

WHiTB  FACE.  It  looks  to  me  much  like  a  human  being. 
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ASBDTDS.   A  human  being! 

WHiTB  FACK  Yes;  we'd  better  lettre  until  we  see  what  it  all 
meamu 

[Ammds  and  FairieB  hide.   Enkr  Mow  Bvd,  leading  Una^ 

siUl  wearing  collar  and  chain,  and  carrying  Thomas,  followed 
by  Jane,  Ursa  appears  as  a  bear,  and  keeps  outside  the  Ring, 
Thomas  appears  unconscious.  They  cross  right,  and  set 
Thomas  on  the  ground*  He  etande  on  hie  feet,  bui  with  hie 
body  bent  over  and  unconeeimu, 

JAMB.  Thank  goodness,  we're  here  at  last!  That  was  a  veiy 
good  idea  of  yoan.  Moss  Bud,  putting  Thomas  into  a  magic 
sleep.    (Seeing  Thomae)   Good  gracious,  he*ll  have  a  rush 

of  blood  to  the  head  if  we  leave  him  like  that  (She 

straightens  Thomas  up.  His  body  yields  to  her  hand  and  re- 
mains in  the  position  in  which  she  places  him)  But  now  that 
he's  herei  what  shall  we  do  with  him? 

MOSS  BUD.  Why  don't  you  let  me  turn  him  into  a  faiiy? 
I  believe  I  coidd  do  it. 

jAifS.   Qikf  no»  that  would  never  do! 

[Ursa  in  pantomime  says  to  take  him  into  her  cave. 

JAKE.  No,  I  don't  think  he*d  better  go  into  tlie  cave.  You  go  in, 
Ursa,  and  leave  Thomas  to  me;  I  promise  you  not  to  let  him 
go.  ( U rsa  goes  into  the  cave)  Now» Mosa  Bud,  awaken  Thomas. 
[Arbutus  and  her  aUendante  hme  entered  at  bat^  during  eeene, 
and  Arbutus  now  comee  forward. 

ikBBDTua.  Wait,  Ifoss  Bud.  (Moee  Bud  joins  the  othere  at 
hade,  coming  to  Jane)  We  welcome  you  back  again,  my  child, 
but  before  this  boy  is  permitted  to  see  the  Fairy  Ring,  I 
must  know  if  he  believes  in  fairies. 

JANE.    No,  your  Majesty,  he  doesn't  now  —  but  he  soon  will. 

ARBUTUS.   Oh,  I  see.   Very  well,  then,  since  you  ask  it  I  will 
let  him  see  us,  even  though  he  doesn't  believe  — in  US. 
[She  touehee  Thomae'e  egee  and  he  wakee  eUndy^ 

THOMAS  {eMdiee  and  do/uH/gfede  kimeelf  aU  oeer;  then  eeee  the 
Fairiee  and  etande  aetoniehei).  Geemunny! 
[While  Thomas  is  waking,  the  Animals  have  come  in  and  have 
been  eagerly  discussing  Thomae  in  pantomime. 
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BEJNKEBS  (to  Afbulus),  That's  him  —  that's  the  boy  who 
robbed  my  nest  and  stole  my  children!  Now  we've  got 
him! 

raoBCAB.  N-no,  sir,  I  hain*t  never  seen  your  children. 

JANE  {Crossing  to  Thomas  who  begins  to  get  frightened.  Aside). 
Thomas,  if  you  want  to  get  out  of  this  alive,  do  just  as  I 
tell  you. 

WHITE  FACE.   Oh,  yes         {Crossing  and  shaking  his  fist  at 

Thomas)  I  recognize  him  now.  He  caught  my  eldest  son 
in  a  fox-trap.  Well,  IVe  been  wanting  a  boy-skin  rag  for 
some  time.  I  think  this  one  will  do  nicely. 

[Thcmas  is  hekind  Jane,  very  much  frightened. 

JANE.    But  you  can't  hurt  him  while  he  is  in  the  Ring. 

ANTLERS  {coming  dovm).  Yes,  I  can.  The  law  is  that  he  who 
hurts  anyone  in  the  Ring  is  never  allowed  to  enter  it  again. 
Very  well,  I  shall  kill  this  human  cub,  and  then  say  good- 
bye to  the  Ring  forever. 

[He  advaness  towards  Thomas,  uho  hekind  Jams,  and 

Jane  stope  Antlers. 

JANE.   Your  Majesty,  can't  you  save  him? 

ARBUTUS.  If  they  all  have  said  it  true,  he  deserves  punish- 
ment.   Antlers  has  told  you  the  forest  law. 

ANTLERS.   Keep  out  of  the  way,  girl  

[Adeanees  towards  Thomas. 

TBOMAB.  Here  —  keep  off — I  hain't  never  done  nothin'  to 
you. 

[AnUers  jnMes  Jane  aside^  and  seiises  Thomas. 
JMNE  (calls).    Ursa  —  Ursa! 

[Enter  Ursa  as  in  Act  /,  passing  behind  rock  and  appearing 

as  a  woman. 
URSA.    What's  the  matter? 
JANB.   Oh,  Ursa,  save  Thomas! 
jjBBA.  Antleis  —  stop  —  what  are  you  trying  to  do? 
wmTB  FACB.  Don't  stop  him,  Ursa.  He's  only  hunting. 

miSA.  Antlers  —  leave  him  alone!  He*s  mine  

ANTLERS.   What  do  you  want  with  him?    He's  not  good  for 

anything. 
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HBBA.  Oh*  yea,  he  is.  This  is  a  veiy  valuable  boy.  He's 
beoi  trained  to  do  tricks. 
[AnimaU  asUmiahed*   Ursa  moHons  io  Jane, 

JANE  (whispering  to  Thomas).    Do  whatever  she  tells  you. 

URSA.  Thomas  —  come  here —  {Thomas  follows  directions. 
Ursa  takes  the  collar  and  chain  from  her  neck  and  jmU  them 
on  Thomas)  lie  down  —  roll  over  —  walk  like  an  animal  — 
growl  —  show  your  teetlu  {To  otken)  You  see  bow  well 
trained  be  is. 

BLOiKBiis  (erouing  io  Thomm  amd  poking  km  in  Uie  rib§). 

Hoot          (Thomae  hoote  like  an  owl)   Very  good.  Wbo 

trained  him? 

URSA.    Oh,  boys  are  very  quick  animals  to  learn  tricks!  Well, 

he's  done  enough  now.    Come  along. 

[She  takes  the  chain  and  leads  him  back  into  ike  caoe,  passing 

bMnd  rode  and  going  in  as  a  hear. 
WHITB  FACT.   Husbl  I  bear  something  in  tbe  busbes. 
Avm  nABBiDXA  (oidside).  Tbomas  —  Tliomas  

lAU  lislen  aUenUnelg, 
ANTLERS.    What  is  that? 

AUNT  SABRINA  (nearer),    Thomas  —  Thomas  

JANE.    Good  gracious!    It's  Aunt  Sabrina  looking  for  Thomas. 
ARBUTUB.   Meet  her,  Jane»  and  tell  her  that  her  child  is 
safe. 

jANB.  But  I  may  bring  her  into  the  Ring?  She  says  sbe 

doesn't  believe  in  fairies. 
ABBOTUB.   AH  good  motbers  really  beUere  in  fairies*  even 

though  they  call  them  by  very  diflPerent  names. 
JANE.    All  right,  your  Majesty,  1 11  bring  her  in. 
[Exits. 

WHITE  FACS.  Your  Majesty,  I  don't  want  to  complain,  but 
don't  you  think  that,  if  you  let  human  beings  into  the  Bing^ 
you'll  ruin  its  reputation? 

AHBDTUB.  Not  if  tbcy  are  tbe  right  ones. 

BUHKm.  White  Faoe^  you  talk  too  mucL 

ANTLERS.   Here  they  come. 
[Anim^ds  and  Fairies  form  hackground  for  this  scene.  Enter 
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Jane  and  A  urU  Sabrina.    Sabrina  is  very  Uredt  and  her  daikee 
are  torn  in  her  eiruggle  through  the  buehee* 
JANI.  Now»  reiiieiiiber>  Aunt  Sabrinat  the  animalii  really  lode 
like  men  and  women* 

AUNT  SABRINA.    You*re  Miic  Thomas  ain't  hurt? 
JANE.    He's  not  even  scratched. 

AUNT  SABRINA.  Ef  anyone  had  told  me  this  momin*  that  I'd 
be  trapesin'  round  the  woods  talkin*  to  animals  and  fairies 

and  things          (Seeing  Arbutus)  Land  sakea!  Jane,  that 

woman*ll  catch  her  death  o'  cold  out  here  without  nothin' 
round  her  

JANS.   Hush  —  that's  the  Fairy  Queen!   {To  Afhuiue)  Your 

Majesty,  this  is  Aunt  Sabrina. 

[Arhutiis  extends  her  hand  to  be  kissed,    Sabrina  grasps  it, 
SABRINA.    How-de-<io,  ma'am.   Jane's  been  tellin'  me  all  about 

you,  and  I've  come  to  ask  you  to  give  me  my  boy. 

[EnieT  Ursa  as  before, 
tmsA.  Arbutus,  if  I'm  going  to  get  back  my  chiklrai  I  

[8eee  Sabrina,  and  elope  euddmUy*   Urea  and  Sabrina  look  at 

each  other, 

SABRINA  {to  Ursa),  If  you  really  love  them  cubs  as  if  they  were 
children,  how  could  you  keep  my  Thomas  out  here  in  the 
woods,  as  if  he  were  a  wild  critter? 

UBSA.  If  you  really  love  that  awkward  trap-setting  boy  as  if 
he  was  good  and  beautiful  how  coold  you  keep  my  chikbeQ 
shut  up  between  four  walls,  away  bom  all  fresh  air»  as  if 
they  were  human? 

BABBiNA.  Why,  th^  can't  fed  it  like  a  persoD  could;  they're 
only  dumb  animals! 

URSA.  Do  you  suppose  that  because  animals  can't  talk  they 
are  deprived  of  all  feeling? 

8ABBINA  {qfter  a  pause),   I  hain't  never  thought  of  it  like  that. 

JAMB.   You  do  see  how  wrong  it  b,  don't  you,  Aunt  Sabrina? 

ABBUTUB.  Yes,  I'm  sure,  she  does.  And  now  I  want  you  two 
mothers  to  be  the  best  of  friends.  (She  jmne  Aunt  SeMna*e 
hand  tmth  Urease)  Ursa  wiU  take  you  to  your  boy,  and  Jane 
and  I  will  arrange  about  getting  Ursa's  children  back  to  her. 
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BABBiNA.   I'm  afraid  you  can  never  make  Hank  let  'em  go. 
JAI9B.   We'll  take  care  of  Hankl 

[Una  leads  Sabrina  into  the  eaee.  Enter  (fuklksUeer,  - 
QUicacsELYBB.   Fve  found  out  all  about  them,  3rour  Majesty. 

Jane  and  Ursa  stole  a  boy  this  morning,  and  ran  away  with 
him.  I  tracked  them  to  the  edge  of  the  forest  where  all 
trace  of  them  is  lost. 

[All  laugh,  Ursa  oomea  end  oj  cave  and  joine  Jane.  They 
talk  in  paniammie, 

.ABBinnm.  Very  good,  Quicksilver.  Yon  are  as  good  a  mes- 
senger-boy as  I  know. 

MOBS  BUD  (niitmiig(2(noit<Oi4rfttiltff).  Oh» Mamma, there's  a  man 
creeping  through  the  bushes  with  his  gun,  all  ready  to  shoot ! 
[ArhultLS  motions  others  back.  They  form  group  at  the  back, 
and  waich  Hank,  who  now  enters,  creeping  along  the  ground, 
JoUotoing  the  tracks  of  Ursa  and  Jane, 

BANK  (JoUotoing  the  tradte).  By  mig^ty»  th'  ole  bar's  making 
straight  fer  her  cave.  No^  she's  stopped  here  and  —  gosh 
all  fish-hooks!  She  set  Thomas  down  her^  and  he  stood 
up  on  his  feet.   That  means  she  hain't  hurt  him.   Hello!  — 

what's  this  (Shakes  his  head  sorrowfully)    I  thought  so! 

Poor  little  Thomas  —  here  he's  been  lyin'  on  the  ground, 
and  she's  rolled  him  over  twicet.  I  don't  know  what  Sa- 
briny'll  do.  She  was  powerful  fond  o'  that  boy.  It's  lucky 
she  didn't  come  out  to  look  fer  him  like  she  wanted  to. 
Must  a  been  quite  a  rumpus  kicked  up  here,  by  the  looks 
o'  the  ground.  Jane's  tracks  is  all  over  the  place.  It  ain't 
nat'ral  fer  a  gal  to  be  runnin'  round  the  woods  with  bars 
and  wild  critters!  (Pawning  suddenly)  By  mighty!  (De^ 
cidedly)  She's  a  witch  —  I  knowed  it  all  along!  Yes,  sir  — 
that's  the  reason  that  black  cat  o'  Sabriny's  thinks  such  a 

heap  of  her!  (Looking  into  eaufe)    I  b'lieve  that  bar's  in 

there  now.   Wa'al,  I'll  make  sure  work  ol  her  this  time. 
There's  something  movin'  back  thar  —   (Leeds  gun  into 
eaee^  ihen  Uneere  iL   When  Bank  raieee  gun^  BUnkere  tiope 
hie  ears)    I  can't  seem  to  see  jest  whar  she  is. 
[Peers  inUnUy  into  cave  and  ihen  Lewis  gun  again. 
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JAN9  (rmning  out  and  appearing  b^are  Hank),  Hank»  doa*t 
shoot! 

HAHK.  Hdio,  it*8  the  witch! 

JANB.  Don't  fire  into  the  cave.  Aunt  Sabrina  and  Thomas  aie 

in  there. 

HANK.  Yes,  I  know  mighty  well  that  Thomas  is  in  there  — 
or  ruther  his  remains  is!  But  Sabriny*s  to  hum  cryiii'  her 
eyes  out.  You*re  a  nice  one  to  tell  me  not  to  shoot  in  here, 
when  you*vc  brought  this  hull  peck  o'  trouble  on  us.  No, 
sir*  ef  I  didn't  know  you  was  a  witch*  and  that  the  bullet'd 
go  dean  through  yer  'thout  hurtin*  yer,  blamed  el  I  wouMnH 
shoot  you  fust,  and  then  the  bar! 

JANE.    But  I'm  not  a  witch,  Hank. 

HANK.    I  ain*t  agoin*  to  look  at  yer>  and  then  yer  can*t  put 

no  spell  onto  me. 

[Peers  into  cave  again. 
JAMB  (back  to  Arbuhu).   Don*t  let  him  ahooty  your  Majesty. 
ANTUSBa.  Don't  stop  him.  Arbutus. 

waiTB  FAGB.  Why,  his  shooting  into  the  cave  wiD  simplify 
everything. 

BLINKERS.    I  wish  it  didn't  make  so  much  noise. 

JANE.  Please,  your  Majesty,  if  anybody's  hurt  it  will  be  my 
fault.    Don't  let  Hank  shoot! 

ABBUTUS.    Well,  for  your  sake  I'll  stop  him* 

[Waves  her  wand;  Hank  has  been  aiming  itUo  eaiee  and,  jud 
as  heie  abovit  to  pidl  the  trigger^  Arbuius*s  ad  makee  iMe  gun 
fly  aid  rf  his  hand  and  disappear.  He  looks  after  U  in  fdank 
amasem/eni:  then  his  eye  falls  an  JTotis,  teho  has  earns  dawn 
stage. 

HANK.    T  s'pose  you  think  that*s  real  funny,  don't  you? 
JANE.    I  didn't  do  it,  Hank. 

BANK.    Oh,  no,  o'  course  you  didn't  have  nothin'  'tall  to  do 
with  it!   Guns  is  used  to  flyin*  out  o'  people's  hands  and 
vanishing  inter  the  airl  It's  quite  the  reg'lar  prooeedin' 
nowadays,  hain't  it? 
JANB.   But  I  tell  you  I  didn't  do  it,  ^  the  fairies  did!  * 
HANK.    Why,  o'  course,  the  fairies  done  it  all!    They  brought 
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that  bar  to  Sabriny*s  house,  and  put  her  up  to  carryiu'  off 
Thomas,  didn't  they? 
JANE.    Yes,  certainly  they  did. 

HANK.   Wa'al  then,  el  there  really  be  fairies,  th^migkt  better 

ha'  minded  their  own  business. 
JANS.  Would  you  believe  in  fairies  if  you  saw  one? 
HANK.  I  dunno  —  mebbe  I  would  — ^ 

JANE  (b<tck  to  ArbiUus),  Let  him  see  you,  your  Majesty.  Tm 
sure  it  would  convince  him! 

ABBUTU8.    Well,  it*s  against  the  rules  —  but  just  this  once. 
[Gives  the  toand  to  Moas  Bud  who  conies  and  touches  Hank's 
eifea*   He  sees  them  aU,  and  etande  petrified  wUh  oitonishmenL 

HANK.  By  mighty!  

AMTLBBB.  Now,  Arbutus,  since  you  have  revealed  us  to  this 
man,  you  must  make  him  answer  the  charges  against  him. 

WHITE  FACE.  Yes»  I  think  we  should  come  to  an  understanding. 
BUNKERS.    He  hasn't  got  his  gun.   Skin  him  and  pick  his 

feathers  out! 

ARBUTUS.  Hank,  the  wild  things  at  the  forest  say  you  kill 
them,  not  for  food,  but  because  you  like  killing. 

BANK.  No,  marm,  that  hain't  true.  What's  the  difference 
between  killin'  game  to  eat»  and  Idllin'  it  to  get  rnnmj  to 
buy  things  to  eatt 

BLINKERS.    But  uohody  eats  owls. 

BANK.  Yes  —  but  if  I  didn't  shoot  owls  somebody  else  would. 
No,  if  you  want  to  stop  the  killin'  of  owls  and  harmless  crit- 
ters like  that,  it  ain't  the  hunters  you  want  to  talk  to.  It  s 
the  fine  folks  in  the  city  who  wears  bird's  wings  and  such 
foolishness  in  their  hats  that's  to  bkme» — not  us  men  who 
has  to  hunt  for  a  livin*. 

ABBUTUB.  That  does  not  eieuse  the  hunter  who  does  what  he 
knows  is  wrong  just  for  the  money  it  will  bring  him. 

HANK.    That's  so  —  I  hadn't  never  thought  o'  that. 

ARBUTUS.  As  guardian  of  the  forest  creatures,  I  have  returned 
good  for  evil.  Do  you  know  why  I  caused  your  gun  to 
disappear? 

HANK.  No'm.   I  thou^t  I  did,  but  I  guess  I  don't* 
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ARBUTUS.    Then  look! 
I8he  waves  her  toand,  and  Sabrina  and  Thomas  enter  from  the 

COM* 

JAMB.   You  see,  Hank,  I  told  yoa  th^  were  there. 

8ABRINA.   Wa*al,  Hank,  I  was  wonderin*  what  time  you 

'rpected  to  get  here. 

[Thomcut  joins  Jane;  Moss  Bud  touches  his  eyes,  and  he  is  in* 
troduced  to  the  others, 
HANK  {looking  at  her,  dazed).  An'  if  I'd  a  shot  into  that  cave» 
rd  a  killed  Sabriny!  (To  ArbiOus)  That  settles  it»  maim 
—  ril  never  shoot  another  harmless  critter  s'long  aa  I 
live! 

VBAk  (eofnUng  dom).  This  is  all  very  well,  but  how  about  my 

babies  —  they're  just  as  badly  oflF  as  ever. 
HANK.    Why,  I'm  dreadful  sorry,  ma'am,  but  you  see  I  really 

didn't  know  how  'twas.    Til  bring  them  cubs  back  myself 

first  thing  to-morrow  momin'. 

UBaA  (looking  ai  him).   I  suppose  I  can  trust  you  

AABBiNA.  Yes,  marm,  you  Idn. 

muA.  Yeiy  wdl.  III  wait  by  the  cave  until  they  come. 

ABBtJTUS.   I  can  liberate  them  now,  Ursa,  if  Hank  will  give 

me  the  key. 

HANK  (giving  her  key).    Here  —  take  the  pesky  thing! 

ARBUTUS  (taking  key  and  touching  it  urith  wand).  Oh,  key,  I 
command  you  to  fly  to  your  lock  and  open  it  at  once.  (She 
throws  the  key  out,  loastft^  wand  as  in  Act  I)  Cellar  door  at 
Cloverdale  Farm  —  Open!  Children  of  Ursa,  come  out  — 
follow  the  path  to  the  woods  —  turn  toward  your  cave  — 
through  the  pine  forest  —  to  the  Ring! 

[Enter  three  Childreny  dressed  in  cub  skins;  they  rush  over  to 
Ursa  and  embrace  her,  all  overjoyed.  Moss  Bud  and  Jans 
talk  together, 

HANK  (to  Sabrina).   Sabriny,  don't  you  think  you  mii^t  give 

me  my  answer  now? 
8AB8INA.  I  won't  give  it  to  yer  now.  Hank,  before  all  these 

people,  but  I  don't  mind  telling  you  it's  goin'  to  be  "y^*! 

[Hank  and  Sabrina  go  up  stage  and  fraternize  wiih  Animals. 
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ANTLERS.  A  ciq>  of  dew  to  seal  the  compact  of  our  iriendship. 
IPeach  Bloom  and  Moute  Ear  bring  a  pUcher,  made  of  a  large 
kaf^  and  Jhwen  for  gkuiet.  Hamk  and  Anilers  pUd§»  eaiek 
Mi$r. 

JANE  {uiho  has  heen  talking  to  Moss  Bud),  Oh,  Moas  Bud,  do 
you  really  mean  that  I  can  never  see  you  again?    I  wanted 

so  much  to  be  friends  with  you  

ifOflS  BUD.   YeSy  Jane>  a  human  being  is  only  allowed  to  see 
-  fairies  during  one  day.   It's  the  old  faiiy  law,  and  it's 
perfectly  hateful.   I  wish  I  was  a  human  child,  so  that 
I  could  have  aD  the  good  times  you've  been  teUing  me 
about. 

JANE.  I  wish  you  were.  Moss  Bud,  —  we*d  have  been  such 
chums. 

ARBUTUS  {crosmng  to  Jane  and  Moss  Bud),  What's  the  mattery 
children?    You  look  veiy  sad. 

jfOOB  BUD.  Oh,  Mamma,  couldn't  you  turn  me  into  a  human 
child»  or  Jane  into  a  faiiy»  so  we  wouldn't  have  to  say  good- 
bye? 

ABBUTUB.   No,  my  child,  Fm  alraid  not.   When  a  human 

being  has  once  entered  the  Ring,  he  can  always  come  to  it 
again,  if  he  does  so  in  sympathy,  and  talk  to  the  fairies, 
and  if  he  listens  veiy  hard  he  will  find  that  the  fairies  always 
answer  him. 

iffOfiB  BUD.   You'll  come  —  won't  you»  Jane? 

JANB.   Indeed  I  will  —  often. 

MOfls  BUD.  I  must  leave  you  in  a  moment  now;  kiss  me 

good-bye,  Jane. 

[Jane  does  so,  A  burst  of  merriment  from  the  others  drinking, 
ARBUTUS.    The  moon  is  going  under  a  cloud;  the  twenty-four 

hours  are  up.    Good-bye,  Jane! 
JAMB.   Good-bye,  your  Majesty!  —  good-bye  all!    {The  stage 

heeomeedadtaainActl.  Oeneral  eharus  of  goodrhyee^  When 

lights  are  upp  Jane^  ThamoBf  Hank  and  Sabrina  are  elone) 

Good-bye,  Moss  Bud! 
MOSS  BUD  (faintly  outside).  Good-bye! 
JANE  {softly  to  Scdnina),   Didn't  you  hear  it.  Aunt  Sabrina? 
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BikBSiNA  (softly).   I  guess  'twas  only  the  echo,  childl  Corner 
we  must  be  goin'  hum. 

[Hank  and  8abrina  saman^  UMngt  foUowed  hy  Jane  ami 
Thomas.  A  uMppoorwiU  is  hsofd.  Stage  same  as  m  Ad 
L   The  Ring  fades  away.  Fairy  mmsie^ 
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ABOUT  THE  SEVEN  OLD  LADIES  OP 
LAVENDER  TOWN 


Henry  Cuyler  Biinner  (1855-96)  was  an  American  author, 
who  wrote  short  stories  and  light  verse.  He  was  on  the  staff 
of  tine  humourous  weekly*  Puck,  The  present  operetta  by  him 
Is  one  of  three,  the  other  two  being  "Bobby  Shaftoe"  and 
"Three  little  KtttNis."  The  music  for  it  may  be  found 
in  a  holiday  edition  d  the  "book  of  the  opera",  pubEdied  bsy 
Harper  &  BrotherB. 

My  memory  carries  me  back  to  a  day  when  I  took  part  m 
an  operetta  —  "Goodluck  and  Badluck" — the  story  of  a 
beggar  Prince  who  jumped  over  the  palace  wall  and  stole  a  kiss 
from  a  beautiful  Princess.  Whereupon  immediately  she  fell  ilU 
because  the  Prinoe  did  not  stay  and  play  with  her  and  she  could 
no  longer  smile.  Nothing  in  the  Kingdom  was  able  to  cheer 
]ier»  and  so  the  sage  old  Counsdknrs  of  the  Court  advised  that 
Frinoe  Badluck  be  captured  and  sentenced  to  return  to  the 
Princess  the  kiss  he  had  stolen  from  her.  All  of  which  was 
done,  much  to  the  fair  fortune  of  Badluck,  the  happiness  of 
Goodlucky  and  the  future  prosperity  of  both  together.  Never 
were  there  jollier  days  than  at  the  rehearsals  of  "(joodluck  and 
Badluck" — grand  marches,  lusty  choruses,  repeated  reaches 
for  dear,  hi^  notes,  and'mudi  parading  in  costumes. 

And  becsAise  my  memory  clings  to  those  days,  before  the 
boys  I  knew  had  changed  their  voices,  and  before  the  girls  I 
knew  had  tucked  up  their  hair  and  untucked  their  skirts,  I 
have  selected  "The  Seven  Old  Ladies  of  Lavender  Town"  for 
similar  joyful  rehearsals.  It  is  true  that  the  Waxworks  are 
called  upon  in  the  end  to  embrace  their  wives,  and  they  all 
become  young  again!  But,  because  I  cannot  become  young 
again,  I  do  not  belieye  there  was  ever  such  a  scene  as  that  in 
whidi  Badluck  returned  the  kiss  to  Goodluck.  For,  you  see, 
I  was  the  Badluck! 
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TOWN 

AN  OPERETTA  IN  TWO  ACTS 

bt  henry  c.  bunner 

[Muiie  by  Oioar  WeU  eonUdnsd  in  ik$  ediHon  pMuM  hy 

Harper  Brothers] 
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The  Qrwd  Meekameal 

and  Conversational 
Agglomeration  oj 
WaxuHjrks 


Lightning  IIaskins,  the  Shoioman 
George  Washington  . 
Jruus  C.t:sar  . 
Albxandeb  thb  Gbbat 
John  Sioth  .... 
Charles  C.  Confugiub 
Hbnrt  TBS  Eighth 
Napoleon  Bonaparte 

The  Fairy  Aunty  Macassa 
The  Duchess  of  Tidtxown 

Mrs.  Smtkr  

Mas.  Bbown  

Mas.  JoNiB  

Mrs.  RoBTNaoN  

Mrs.  Simpkins  

Mrs.  Timpkins  

Mrs.  Tralala  oe  MontmO|1£Nci 
A  Paob 

The  Scene  ia  laid  in  KiOegreeruiwaykmdn 
The  Time  ia  Onee  Upon  a  Time. 


The  Seven  LUOe  Old 
Ladies  qf 

Lavender  Town 


CorTBioHT.  1886, 1897,  bt  Habpb  &  Bbothbw. 
\     R(>print<Mi  from  "The  Seven  Old  Ladies  of  LATsodar  Town",  fagr  vadal  jllinilwliia  of  tfat 
pubUshera,  Harper  A  Brothers*  New  York. 
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ACT  I 

ThefifH  ad  iakn  jiaee  in  the  cftemoont  and  (he  tia^  repiretenia 
the  intenor  cf  a  boolh  in  Tidybnm  Fair.   It  is  a  plain  wUh 

a  bench  near  the  door  on  each  side,  and  at  the  back  a  low  platform, 
over  which  a  curtain  hangs.   On  the  curtain  are  letters: 

PROFESSOR  LIGHTNING  HASKINS'S 
Qnai  Mechanieal  and  ConnftnaHonal  A§^/UnMfMon  tif 

WAXWORKS 


When  the  play  begins  this  curtain  hides  the  platform.  Frqfessor 
lAghtnxng  Easlant  is  standing  at  the  door  to  the  right. 

CHOBUB  OF  FAIBrOOl&BS  {ouLside), 

We  are  the  folks  of  Tidytown* 

And  el0v«r  folk  aie  we; 
Unto  the  fair  we  gayly  go» 

Tlie  wondrouB  thingi  to  see. 

And  if  our  ^es  weie  micro80ope«» 
We*d  look  within  each  tent. 

And  we'd  admire  this  merry  show 
And  never  pay  a  cent. 

No,  never  pay  a  cent! 

HASKINB  (speaks).  What!  never  pay  a  cent!  (OloomUy) 
That*s  the  truth.  The  people  hereiibouls  won't  pay  for  any- 
thing.  They  get  ail  the  sights  free  if  they  can;  if  they  can't» 
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they  just  atand  around  Uie  door  and  look  at  the  sigiuk  Vyt 
been  travdling  with  these  maworks  of  mine  for  seven  yean 
to-day,  and  I  nem  found  such  a  mean  fair  as  this  one.  People 
hereabouts  don't  seem  to  appreciate  true  art.   (He  lookf  md 

the  door)  There  they  go,  flocking  into  the  show  of  that  fellow 
with  the  common  old-fashioned  waxworks.  Now  my  wax- 
works are  an  extra  fine,  fairy-made  article,  and  they  move 
their  arms  and  legs  and  make  speeches,  and  nobody  comes 
to  see  them.  Oh,  it*s  discouraging  to  an  artist!  Theie! 
There  goes  a  grand  kdy  with  a  long  train.  Ill  wager  she 
goes  over  the  way.  Na  Good  gradousi  She's  coming 
straight  here.  (Enter,  very  grand  and  etatdy,  and  muffled  in 
a  great  cloak,  the  Duchess  of  Tidylovm.  Uaskins  bom  very 
low)    Good  afternoon,  madam. 

DUCHB8S  (sternly),    Yom"  Grace! 

BASKINB.  My  —  what?  I  heg  your  pardoiiy  madam. 

nncHBBS.  Your  Giaoe! 

HASKiNB  (fiaUereii,  Oh  no,  madam.  Hiatus  not  my  title. 
Just  Professor  T4ghtning  Haskins  —  amply  Phifessor  

DHjcHEBs  {severely).    Will  you  call  me  yom*  Grace? 
HASKINS  (meeUdy).   Oh  yes,  certainly,  madam  —  your  Grace,  I 
mean. 

DucHssa.  Do  you  know  who  I  am? 

HASKINB.  No,  your  Grace. 

nucHBBB.  I  am  the  Duchess  of  Tidytown. 

HA8KINB.  Delighted  to  meet  your  Graoe.  AOow  me  to  mtm- 

duce  myself  —  Professor  lightning  — 
DUCHE8S  (paying  no  attention  to  him).    I  have  come  here  to 

satisfy  myself  as  to  the  character  of  your  exhibition. 
HASKINS  (going  towards  the  curtain).   Certainly,  your  Grace. 

Let  me  show  you  the  Grand  Ag^omeration  

DUCHiiBB.  Na  I  don't  want  to  see  it;  I  only  wish  to  hear 

about  It. 

HABKIN8.   Same  price,  your  Graoe.  This  show  is  so  eipensive 

that  1  caii't  afford  to  talk  about  it  for  nothing. 
DUCHESS.    Here  is  a  guinea  —  a  golden  guinea.    Give  me  as 
little  conversation  as  you  can  for  the  money. 
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HASKTNB.    As  little? 

DUCHEsa.  Just  as  little  as  you  can,  or  a  trifle  less.  You  have 
only  to  answer  my  questions.  I  wish  to  know  if  your  ex- 
hibitioii  is  a  proper  one  for  proper  young  ladies. 

HASKINB.  My  show  is  the  properest  show  in  all  the  fair,  your 
Grace.  The  character  of  my  waxworks  is  uoezceUed,  and 
they  utter  only  the  noblest  sentiments,  out  of  the  copy- 
books. 

DUCHESS.  If  I  am  satisfied  with  your  performance,  I  will  send 
my  daughters  here  this  evening.  But  there  must  be  nothing 
in  the  entertainment  to  offend  the  daughters  of  a  Duchess. 

HAflKlKs.  Madam,  your  Grace,  I  mean  —  my  waxworks  would 
not  offend  anybody.  Just  kx>k  at  them.  (He  draw$  the  eur* 
tain  aeide)  Here  they  are  —  George  Waslungton*  Julius 
Oiesar,  Alexander  the  Great,  John  Smith  —  all  eieeUent  men. 

DUCHESS.  Very  respectable,  I  believe.  They  have  been  dead 
some  time,  have  they  not? 

HA8KIN8.  I  guarantee  them  to  be  all  dead.  Here  is  Confucius, 
the  Chinese  philosopher*  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  Henry 
the  Eighth. 

DUGHM.  Henry  the  Eighth!  But  he  was  a  man  who  bad 
SIX  wives! 

HA8KINS.    Oh,  but  he  hasn't  now.   He  is  quite  reformed  since 

he  joined  my  show.    lie  is  now  a  confirmed  old  bachelor. 

[He  closes  the  curtain. 
OUCHES8.   And  you  are  sure  that  your  exhibition  is  fit  for  a 

Duchess's  daughters? 
RAMEBim,  Your  Giaoe,  it's  fit  for  two  Ducheases'  daughters. 

(ConfidenttaBy)   I  don't  mhid  telling  you,  your  Giaoe^  that 

I  got  the  whole  outfit  from  a  fairy,  who  sold  them  out  dieap. 

They  are  all  very  respectable  people,  whom  she  changed  into 

waxworks  because  they  offended  her.    They  are  not  at  all 
•  common  waxworks,  and  th^  are  to  be  seen  every  afternoon 

and  evening  for  the  low  price  of  one  shilling — thiee  shillings 

to  Oodiesses*  dau^iten. 
DUCBBBB.  Very  welL  I  shall  expect  you  to  give  a  private  per- 

fonnanoe»  for  the  entertainment  of  miy  daa^iteiSt  at  preciaely 
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seven  o*cIock  this  eveoing.  The  vulgar  public  must  be  ex- 
cluded. 

HABKIN8.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  this  town,  your  Grace, 
that  will  be  ea^.  (xoing  already?  Just  look  once  more  at 
the  waxworks,  (firawing  ihs  euirtam  atide)  Thegr  are  as 
natural  as  life. 

mrcmfiB.   No»  I  cannot.   If  I  should  look  at  them  any  longer, 
I  should  want  to  pinch  them,  and  that  would  be  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  Duchess. 
[She  goes  out  proudly. 

HASKiKs.  Well,  this  is  something  like  business  at  last.  Three 
shillings  apiece!  I  hope  she*s  got  a  large  family.  Ahal  I 
fed  like  iho  great  originai  Haskins  onoe  more. 

Song 

1«  I  dust  my  waxworks  off  at  ni|^t> 
And  in  the  early  dawning,  O, 
I  hang  my  sign-board  up  in  sight. 

And  lower  down  my  awning,  O. 

For  Fm  lightning  Haskins,  O,  for  Pm  lightning  Haskins,  O. 
Idonotknowabettff  showthan  that  of  Ij^tntng  Haskins^O.* 

ft,  I  putty  up  the  horrid  holes 

Where  people  pindi  their  calveses,  0; 
I  sdl  admisson  cards  in  shoals, 

Tlie  wholeses  and  the  halvescs,  O. 

For  Fm  li^tning  Haskins,  O,  for  Fm  lightning  Haskins,  O. 
I  do  not  know  a  better  showthan  that  of  Lightning  Haskins,  O.^ 

8.  I  rise  and  qpeak  a  little  speedi 

llVhen  people  come  to  see  them,  O; 

But  though  their  bloom  is  like  the  peach, 
I  wouldn't  like  to  be  them,  O. 


Haskins,  O,  for  Fm  Tif^tning  Haskins,  O* 
I  do  not  ax  to  turn  to  wax,  for  I  am  Lightning  Haskinsb  O.* 

•  A  qidct  dMM  flip  d  bar  «t  ii^  I 
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Yes,  I  m.  l<ightning  Haskms,  but  it  does  not  look  as  though 
people  genenlly  knew  it.  {Looking  out)  Ah!  my  luck  has 
changed.  Here  oomea  an  audience  —  all  in  a  row. 

[Enter  Mrs.  Smiih,  Mrs,  Browriy  Mrs,  Jones^  Mrs.  Robinson, 
Mrs.  Simpkina,  Mra,  Timpkins,  and  Mrs,  Tralala  de  Monir 
Tnorenci. 

HASKiMB.   Very  glad  to  see  you»  ladies.   T«ightning  Hawkins  ^ 

Phrfessor  Lightning  Haskhis»  at  your  service. 
ifBS.  SMITH.  You  are  veiy  polite»  sir.  Allow  ua  to  introduce 

ourselves. 

Cbobub 

THB  SMSVWN  OU)  LAIIIBB* 

1.  We  arct  old  ladies  cl  extra  gentHity; 

All  thro*  the  world  we  are  wandering  free, 

And  we  blend  our  decorum  with  lightsome  agility; 

We're  anxious  to  see  what  it  is  we  can  see. 

We're  so  polite  and  we  dress  so  prettily. 

We  discourse  unto  all  so  very  wittily, 
That  we  never  receive  the  least  mite  of  a  frown* 
We're  the  seven  old  ladies  of  Lavender  Town, 

Old  ladies  of  Lavender  Town. 

ft.  When  we  wete  young  we  were  noted  fornaughtiness. 

Wilful  and  petulant  persona  were  we; 
But  we  all  have  been  properly  punished  for  haughtiness. 

We're  husbandless  now,  and  we're  homeless,  you  see. 

W^e*re  so  polite  and  we  dress  so  prettily. 

We  discourse  unto  all  so  very  wittily. 
That  we  never  receive  the  least  mite  of  a  frown. 
We're  the  seven  old  ladies  of  Lavender  Town, 

Old  ladles  of  Lavender  Town. 

MBA.  BMOTH.  H  you'd  like  to  hear  anything  morc  about  US,  Sir, 
we  shall  be  happy  to  teU  you  anything  you  wish  to  know. 

Our  history  is  veiy  interesthig. 

UASKiNs  {pout poiLsly).    Not  at  all  —  not  at  all.    It's  not  neces- 
saiy.   I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are  properly  respectable 
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persons  whom  I  may  with  propriety  admit  to  my  show. 

The  exhibition  will  now  begin.   {He  draws  aside  the  eurtain) 

Bdddt  ladies,  the —  Hold  on  a  momeat  (fettling  eurtain 

eKoM).   One  shilling  apiece,  if  you  please. 
MRS.  JONES.    Mrs.  Brown  has  all  the  shillings,  I  believe. 
MRS.  BROWN.    Excuse  me;  I  gave  them  to  Mrs.  TraUda  de 

^fontmorenri. 

MBS.  i&ALALA  DE  MONTMORENCi.  Mrs.  Smith  took  them  away 
from  me  when  we  came  to  the  shop  lAsett  they  sold  doUsu 
Fm  so  giddy»  you  know. 

MRS.  SMITH  (jpfodudng  money).  Here  th^  are.  But  I  have 
only  six  shillings.  Would  you  mind  taking  two  mxpmaea 
for  Mrs.  Tralala  de  Moiitmorenci,  sir? 

HASKixs  [taking  money).  Not  at  all.  {He  draws  curtain  aside) 
You  now  behold,  ladies,  the  Great  Mechanical  and  Conver- 
sational Agglomeration  of  Waxwcvks.  These*  ladies  and 
gentlemen  —  ladies  —  I  beg  your  paidon<— are  the  onfy 
waxworks  in  the  world  that  really  work.  You  will  now  hear 
them  redte  their  pieces  and  move  thdir  anns  and  l^gs»  aU 
for  one  shilling  apiece. 

MRS.  TR.VJLALA  DE  MONTMORENCI.     And  tWO  sixpcnceS.     Oh,  I 

forgot!    I  oughtn't  to  talk. 

[The  curtain  being  drawn  aside,  displays  the  Waxworks  seated 
in  chairs.  As  Haskins  calls  upon  each  me,  he  risesy  speaks 
kie  piece  wOh  appropriate  yestures,  and  sits  down*  Haskins 
walks  along  the  platform^  poinHng  out  (he  dusraeters. 
HASKINS.  Here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  see  the  great 
Julius  Caesar.  This  famous  lloman  general  and  world-famed 
ruler  lived  several  centuries  ago,  and  is  now  dead.  His  most 
notable  action  during  his  life  was  the  burning  of  his  ships  — 
an  act  of  wa.steful  extravagance,  for  which  he  was  severely 
censured  hy  the  Roman  Senate.  He  also  crossed  the  Ru- 
bicon, an  unparalleled  feat  in  those  days.  Julius  CmCr  wiH 
now  move  his  arms  and  legs,  and  speak  his  piece.  Ahrar 
cadabra! 

JULIUS  C/ESAR.    All  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts  — 
THE  SEVEN  OLD  LADIES  {together).   Oh,  he  needn't  go  on« 
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BASKiNs.  Fhilop^ia,  Julius!  (Jtditu  Cmmxr  is  tntUmUy  mo- 
tionless) We  will  proceed  to  the  next.  This,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is  George  Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
first  in  peace,  &ist  in  war,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
menu  (The  Waxworlca  execuU  the  apptopriaie  salute)  Now» 
George,  Abracadabra  I  You  see,  I  have  only  to  say  Abra- 
cadabra to  start  them,  and  Fhflopeiui  to  stop  them.  Ahrsr 
cadabra,  George! 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  \Mien  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  seven 
years  my  father  presented  me  with  a  bright  new  hatchet, 
and  I  at  once  amused  myself  with  cutting  down  a  valuable 
cheny-tree  to  which  the  old  man  was  greatly  attached. 
When  my  father  arrived  and  beheld  the  ruin  I  had  wrought 
he  inquired,  in  tones  of  deq>  feeling,  "Who  has  cut  down  my 
cheny-tree?"  I]mmediat^replied,''Fbtlier,  I  cannot  

TBB  8BVBN  OLD  LADIES  (together).  Oh,  please  make  him  stop! 
He  looks  so  much  better  with  his  mouth  shut! 

HA8KINS.  Philopena,  George!  The  next  one,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is  Alexander  the  Great.  Owing  to  his  unfamili- 
arity  with  the  En^ish  language,  Alexander  is  imable  to  ex- 
press himself  as  he  would  wish  to.  He  will  therelore  appear 
only  in  his  celebrated  act  ol  weeping  for  more  worlds  to 
conquer.  Abracadabra,  Alexander!  (Ahxandsr  weeps)  Phi- 
lopena! We  now  pass  on,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  the 
world-renowned  John  Smith,  founder  of  the  immortal  Smith 
family.  Here  you  gaze  upon  the  only  and  original  John 
Smith.  All  other  John  Smiths  exhibited  in  any  other  con- 
cern are  base  and  qnirious  imitations. 

UBS.  SMITH  (repressing  a  sob).  F^udon  mep  sir*  but  please  do 

i   not  make  him  talk.  You  cannot  understandy  but  it  awakemi 

•    punful  memories  to  me. 

MRS.  JONES.    We  prefer  our  waxworks  silent. 

HAsKiNs.  Certainly,  ladies.  Here  we  have  the  great  Confu- 
cius—  Charles  C.  Confucius,  of  China,  the  gentleman  who 
invented  the  Chinese  alphabet,  which  contains  seventy-one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  letters  and  three  poetal 
cards.  Has  is  Meary  the  Eighth  ci  England.  He  waa  a 
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King  idien  he  was  afiye^  and  he  is  dusted  off  twice  as  olt^ 
any  other  waxwork  in  the  show.   And  here,  ladies  and  gentle* 

men,  the  exhibition  closes  with  the  great  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, the  original  inventor  of  white  duck  trousers.  Now, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  seen  the  wonders  that  it  is 
my  privilege  to  exhibit  to  you»  and  you  may  go  home  and 
marvel  at  the  gigantic  progress  d  science  and  art  without 
extra  charge. 

[During  ih$  Imiure  Um  8evm  Old  Ladiu$  htm  followed  HoMno, 
expressing  surpriae  and  pteasvre  ai  (he  eight  of  each  Waxwork, 
At  the  close  of  the  discourse  they  appear  much  (\ffected.  At 
dose  qf  lecture  Haakins  draws  the  curtain. 

Cmmm 

THE  BBTBti  OLD  LAPIBS. 

L  We  axe  veiy  mudi  pleased  with  the  beautiful  dlow; 
You've  told  us  some  things  we're  flighted  to  know. 

In  your  whole  exliibition  there's  nothing  that  lacks; 
We're  pleased  with  your  ways,  and  we're  pleased  with  your 
wax. 

But  if  you  don't  mind  we  will  drc^  just  here 
A  sorrowful  tear»  a  simple  tear. 
The  cause  d  that  tear  you  may  not  know; 
Tis  no  offence  to  your  splendid  show  — - 

Oh,  oh,  the  beautiful  show! 

ft.  They  remind  us  too  mudi  of  the  long  ago. 
These  beautiful  folks  in  your  beautiful  show; 
They  recall  the  sad  time  when  in  anger  and  pride 
The  laws  of  politeness  we  boldly  defied. 
We  were  rude  to  our  husbands  one  terrible  day» 
And  the  Fairy  Macassa,  she  took  them  awi^; 
And  so  that  is  the  reason,  as  you  may  know. 
That  we  we^  at  the  sight  of  your  lovely  show  — 
Oh,  oh,  the  beautiful  diow! 

MBS.  SMITH  (brokefdy).  Thank  you*  air.  It — is  —  very  — 
interesting. 
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MBS.  JONIB  (aknod  weeping).  We  have  beea  very  mmcli  inter- 
ested* 

MRS.  BROWN  {mournfully),   I  fed  as  if  I  were  going  to  cry. 

MHS.  TRALALA  DE  MONTMOiiENCI  {wcepilig),     1  doil  L  LK^liCVe  I 

could  giggle  if  I  tried. 

UASKiNs.    You  seem  to  take  waxworks  pretty  hard. 

MBS.  SMITH.  You  cannot  understand,  sir.  By  your  leave*  I 
will  tell  you  our  sad  story.  Although  we  aeem  so  old*  we 
are  young  and  beautiful.  Seven  years  ago  we  were  seven 
lovely  bridesy  and  we  lived  in  Lavender  Town,  near  Boae- 
maiy  Lane.  Alas,  we  quarrelled  with  our  good  husbands, 
and  they  quarrelled  with  us,  although  we  were  most  desirable 
wives.  To  punish  us  for  our  bad  tem|HTs,  the  Fairj'  Aunty 
Macassa  —  we  had  no  fairy  godmother,  but  only  a  fairy 
aunty  —  turned  us  into  seven  old  ladies,  and  condemned 
us  to  loam  the  world  in  seardi  of  our  husbands*  whom 
she  turned  into  something  dse — we  really  don't  know 
what. 

HASKiNs  {aside).  Good  gracious!  the  Fairy  Aunty  Macassa! 
Why,  that's  my  fairy!  And  these  must  be  the  wives  of  my 
waxworks.  What  will  become  of  my  business  if  they  find 
it  out? 

mm.  JONES.  And  all  these  years  we  have  been  wandering 
about,  hoping  to  find  our  husbands  somewhere.  And  we 
have  been  veiy  mudi  affected  by  a  peculiar  coincidence. 
Your  beautiful  waxworks  have  the  same  first  names  as  our 

husbands,  who  were  called  — 
MRS.  smxu  (sobbing).  John! 
MRS.  JONES  (sobbing).  George! 
MBS.  BBOWN  («o66ut^).  Julius! 

MBS.  TBALAiiiL  DE  MONTMORSNCi  (sobbing),  Alexander! 
THB  BBVEN  OLD  LADiSB  {together,  dobbing).  And  Henry,  and 
Charles,  and  Napoleon! 

HASKINS  (aside).  I  must  get  them  out  of  here  at  once,  or  they 
will  take  their  husbands  away  with  them.  (Aloud)  Ladies, 
you  must  excuse  me,  but  this  show  closes  promptly  at  five, 
and  it  8  two  seconds  past  five  now* 
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MBS.  SMITH.   Oh,  dear  me,  sir,  we're  sorry.   We  won't  detain 

you.   But  perhaps  you  will  allow  us  - — 
HAflKiNB.  rU  allow  you  anything — only  this  show  doses 

promptly  

MRS.  SBOTH.  If  youH  odly  allow  us  to  sing  one  little  song  be- 
fore we  go! 

BASKiNs  {desperately).   Well,  sing  it,  and  go.   Never  mind  the 

key. 

iiBS.  SMITH.  ^It  is  a  song  which  the  fairy  told  us  to  sing,  and 

if  our  husbands  hear  it  they  will  recognize  us. 
HA8KINB  (onde).  Oh!  ohS  oh !  I'm  done  fori 

ChOB!U8 

TBB  OLD  LADIES. 

1.  Lavender  Village  is  far,  far  away. 
Over  the  hiUs  for  a  year  and  a  day. 
Can  you  remember  the  happier  hours 

Spent  in  the  rosemary,  rosemary  bowers? 
Out  in  the  garden  the  tea-table  set. 
Out  in  the  garden  the  tea-table  set,  — 
Lavender  Village,  Lavender  ViUage* 
Lavender  Village  oh,  can  we  forget? 

THE  WAZWOBXS. 

2.  Lavtoider  Village  is  Isr,  far  away^ 

When  we  were  there,  oh,  why  did  we  not  stay? 

We  can  remember,  remember  aright. 
When  we  were  there  we  were  not  so  polite. 
We  can  remember  you  got  in  a  pet. 
We  can  remember  you  got  in  a  pet. 

Lavender  Village,  Lavender  Village, 
Lavender  Village,*  oh,  can  we  forget? 

HASKIN3  {dramng  curtain  aside).    What  is  this? 

{Tableau.   The  Seven  Old  Laddee  and  the  Waxworke  reeogmim 

each  other.  Haskine  i$  deeperaie. 
THE  BEVBN  OLD  LADIES.  Give  US  our  husbauds! 

*  At  the  clo»e  <A  the  act  ihe  curUuD  begioi  to  detceod  at  thU  potat. 
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BASDMS.  Never!  They^w  mine.   I  bon^t  them  from  the 

fairy.   This  show  closes  promptly  at  five,    I  doa't  want  to 
be  impolite,  but  —  get  out! 
MRS.  SMITH.    We'll  have  them  yet. 

[Haskins  tears  his  hair,  and  urges  The  Seven  Old  Ladies  out. 
They  deparif  Hrefchmg  aid  their  arma  to  the  Waxworks^  who 
sbnieh  otil  Umr  arm$t  but  eantud  lem  their  plaeea,  AU  eing 
** Lavender  Village.**   Haehne  tear$  kie  hair  again. 

CUBTAIN 


ACT  n 

The  scene  is  the  samef  ai  mght  The  curtain  qf  the  ptatfcrm  is 
drawn  otoay ,  and  the  Waxworks  are  seen  eoeered  up  with  sheets  or 

furniture  covers.   And  while  they  are  covered  up  they  sing. 

Chorus 

waxworks. 

For  life  in  a  waxwork  show, 

For  home  in  a  country  fair» 
'SVbae  you*ie  always,  always  on  the  go* 

We  do  not,  do  not  precisely  care: 
For  life  in  a  waxwork  show, 

For  home  in  a  country  fair, 
Where  you're  always,  always  on  the  go^ 

We  do  not  precisely  care. 

For  our  hair  is  diappmg  out» 
We*ie  a  half-incb  thick  with  dust» 

And  folks  who  are  full  of  lingering  doubt» 
They  pinch  thro'  the  tender  crust. 

For  life  in  a  waxwork  show, 
For  home  in  a  country  fair. 

Where  you're  always,  always  on  the  go^ 
We  do  not,  do  not  precisety  care; 
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For  life  in  a  waxwork  show, 
For  home  in  a  country  fur, 

WTiere  you're  always,  always  on  the  go. 
We  do  not  precisely  care. 

[Hashifu  eniersy  and  proceeds  to  take  off  their  covers  and  dual 

them  off  with  a  feather  duster. 
HASKiNS.  Here's  a  nice  piece  of  business!  If  I  hadn't  that 
engagement  to  entertain  the  Duchejis*s  daughters  to-night, 
I'd  pack  up  and  get  out  of  the  town  before  those  women 
could  come  back.  I*ve  said  Abracadabra  to  these  miserable 
waxworks  until  I  can't  say  it  any  more;  and  the  q>ell  doesn't 
seon  to  w(Nrk  as  it  used  to.  The  faiiy  didn*t  tdl  mo  that 
these  waxworks  had  wives,  or  I  wouldn't  have  bought  them. 
Well,  it's  time  for  the  Duchess's  daughters.  And  here  they 
are,  right  on  time. 

{Enier  the  Duohe8s*8  Daughters,  cloaked  and  hooded, 

Choaus 

THB  DUCBSSa'a  DAXTG&TBfta. 

1.  Oh,  we  are  the  Duchess's,  the  Duchess's  girls. 

And  proper  young  people  are  we; 
Our  hair  is  in  tight  little,  tight  little  curls» 

And  we  always  take  five  o'clock  tea. 
IsT  SOU).   We  like  very  much  to  see  shows, 
2nd  solo.      If  they  are  instructive  to  youth* 
8rd  bold.  And  yours  is  the  kind,  we  are  led  to  supposet 

Where  the  showman  strictly  teOs  the  truth. 

Chorus 

And  yours  is  the  kind,  we  are  led  to  suppose. 
Where  the  showman  strictly  tells  the  truth. 

2.  Museums  are  horribly,  oh,  horribly  low» 

And  so  are  menageries  too; 
But  you  have  an  excellent,  excellent  show» 
And  a  man  of  refinement  are  you* 
iBT  aoho.  So  show  us  no  horrible  shapes* 
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2nd  solo.      No  monkeys  in  coooanut  trees, 
Sbd  solo.   No  lions  or  tigers,  hyenas  or  apes. 
And  no  iiippo-po-potamus,  pleaae 

Chomu 

No  lions  or  tigers,  hyenas  or  apes, 
And  no  iiippo^po-potamiis,  please. 

HASKINB  (obsequiously).  Always,  young  ladies;  I  always  tell 
the  truth,  and  {confideniiaUy)  a  great  deal  more.  Please  be 
seated.  The  show  —  the  exhibition  —  is  about  to  begin. 
{Thgy  seat  th0msdve8  on  the  benehe$f  and  he  begins  kis  lecture) 
Here,  ladies  and  gentlonen,  you  see  the  great  Julius  Ciesar. 
He  is  now  dead.  This  was  an  unparaOeled  feat  in  those  days. 
Julius  Cflpsar  will  now  speak  his  piece.   Abracadabra,  Julius. 

JULIUS  CiESAR.  When  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  seven  years  my 
father  presented  me  with  a  bright  new  hatchet,  and  I  at 
once— — 

BASKiNs.  Hold  on!  That  isn't  your  piece.  "AU  Gaul  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts  " 

juuuB  GASAB.  It  ain't. 
HABKiNB.   What's  that? 

JULIUS  CiESAR.    It  ain't. 

HASKiNs.    Never  mind  if  it  isn't.   You  say  so. 

JULIUS  C.ESAR.     I  won't. 

HASKINS.    What  does  this  mean? 
juiJUB  CiSaAB.   We've  struck. 

GBOBOB  WASHiNOTON.  We  have  formed  the  Waxwoiks  Union. 

ALBZANDBB.  And  we  won't  waxwork. 

JULIU8  CiCSAB.   Unless  we  can  have  our  wives  again. 

[The  ladies  applaud. 
THE  DUCHESS  {enfcntig,  foUowed  by  a  Page  ni'fh  a  bandbox). 

What  is  this  I  hear.^    Unseemly  language  from  waxworks? 

Is  this  the  exhibition  to  which  I  have  sent  my  daughters? 
HA8EINB  (dssperatdy),  I  beseech  your  Grace's  pardon.  My 

waxworks  have  struck,  and  I  can't  do  anjrthing  with  thenL 

(To  ike  Waxworks)   Fhilopena»  the  whole  lot  of  yon. 
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THE  WAXWORKS.   Philopena  yourself. 

DUCHESS.   Let  us  submit  this  matter  to  arbitration.   What  do 

these  gentlemen  want? 
THE  WAXWORKS.    We  want  our  wives. 
imcHEBS.  Quite  right  and  proper.   Give  them  thdr  wives. 
HASKiNS.  I  haven't  got  their  wives.  I  can't  give  them  any 

wives. 

DT7CRE88.    ThCD  I  wilL 

IIA8KINS.    You  will? 

DUCHESS.   Yes.    Here  they  are. 

IT  he  Duchesses  Daughters  rise  and  throw  off  their  wraps,  ap- 
pearing 09  The  Seven  Old  Ladiea,  only  made  yomg  again. 
They  form  a  line  and  sing. 

Chonte,  —  thb  bbvbn  old  ladds.* 

[And  they  all  courtesy. 
HASKiNB.  But  —  look  here;  you  can't  do  that.  Nobody  can 

do  that  sort  of  thing  but  the  Faiiy  Aimty  Macassa. 
DUCHEBB.  And  I  am  the  Faiiy  Aunty  Macaswi. 

SONO 

1.  I  am  an  able  professional  faiiy» 

Lightsome  and  sprightsome»  capricious  and  aiiy; 
High  in  all  f  aiiyland  is  my  position* 
And  guarding  your  morals  my  excellent  mission; 
Tho'  stem  my  decrees  when  a  mortal  is  sinning. 
As  great  is  my  joy  when  forgiveness  he*s  winning; 
And  here  is  a  case  where  I'm  bound  to  consider  — 
The  case  of  a  wife  who  must  live  like  a  widder» 
A  wife  who  must  live  like  a  widder. 

2.  I  am  an  able  professional  fairy. 
Mostly  of  sudden  repentance  I'm  wary; 

Still,  when  I  see  how  these  wanderers,  bhghted. 
Who  eamestty  wish  to  be  fast  re-united, 

•  n6  dmm  b  *  repctitioB  of  the  Bnl  yerte  of  Ihe  song  ia  the  firrt  act.  with  the  wwd  **yo«^' 
Ml»lit«todror**«iU.** 
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Are  promising  never  to  qiunrel  or  squabble. 
And  never  from  love*s  narrow  pathway  to  wobble. 
Sweet  mercy  with  justice  I  surely  must  min^ 

And  pity  the  husband  who  hves  as  if  single, 
The  husband  who  lives  as  if  single. 

Do  you  not  recognize  me? 

[She  tkrom  off  her  doak,  and  appears  in  a  brilliant  cothms, 
HAsmra.  I  don't  know  whether  I  do  or  not.  Where  are  your 
wings? 

DVCHEBB  (bethming  to  ike  Page).   Here  in  this  bandbox.  You 

don*t  want  to  make  me  go  to  the  trouble  of  putting  them  on, 
do  you? 

BASKiNS.  Oh,  no,  your  Grace.  But  you  won't  mind  my 
looking  at  them,  will  you?  {He  takes  Ike  tringe  oui)  What'U 
you  take  for  them? 

DUCHEaa.  They  are  not  for  sale.  I  use  them  in  my  busmess. 
(Haekins  puis  ihem  back)  I  have  come  here  to  announce 
that  as  the  seven  young  married  couples  of  Lavender  Town 
are  sincerely  penitent  for  their  past  naimliliness,  I  have  de- 
cided to  pardon  them,  and  release  them  from  their  spell.  By 
my  marvellous  power. I  have  cluuiged  these  Seven  Old  Ladies 
back  to  Seven  Young  Brides,  and  by  my  marvdlous  power 
I  will  now  free  these  seven  Waxworks. 
I8ks  lakes  Haskins*s  sHcik  and  waves  it  The  Waxworks  de- 
scend from  the  platform,  and  each  one  embraces  kis  wije. 

MRS.  SMITH.  John! 

JOHN  SMITH.  Jemima! 

NfRS.  JONES.  George! 

GfiOBGfi  wikfiHiNQTON.  Gloriaua! 

MBS.  BBOWK.  Juhus! 

juuuB  GABAB.  Josephiue! 

MBS.  TRALAiA  DB  KON1MOBBNCI.  Akiander! 

ALBXANDBR  THE  GREAT.  Anne! 

MRS.  ROBINSON,  MBS.  SIMPKINS,  AND  MBS.  TIMPKINS.    OoT  hus- 

bands ! 

NAPOLEON,  OON7UCn7a»  AND  HENBY  THS  XIGHTH.   OuT  wives! 
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Chobxtb 

the  seven  old  ladies  and  the  waxworks. 

We  have  made  an  end  of  wax  and  woe, 

And  we're  ourselves  again » 
And  now  we  vnW  live  together  until  — 
We  don't  know  when. 

It's  very  much  more  pleasant  to  live  together  so, 

Than  trapesing  round  the  countiy  or  than  being  in  a  show. 

Than  trapesing  round  the  countiy  or  tlian  being  in  a  show. 

HA8XINB.  And  I  —  what  will  become  of  me? 

DUCHEBS.  Don't  wony.  I'll  make  you  a  waxwork  yonnelf, 

and  sell  you  to  somebody  else. 
JULIUS  c^SAR.   And  now,  dear  Faiiy,  pray  excuse  us  if  we 

seem  to  ask  too  much,  but  

MRS.  SMITH.    Our  husbands  are  still  waxworks. 

GEOBOE  WA8HINOTON.  If  you  could  Conveniently  change  us 

back. 

DUCHESS.  Oh,  certainly.  I  will  change  you  back  to  your 
natural  shapes. 

HABKiNS  (malicioudy).  Perhaps  yottH  do  that — by  your 

"marvellous  power.'* 

DUCHESS.     I  will. 

HASKiNS  {defiantly).    Well,  do  it,  then. 
DUCHESS.  I  will  —  as  soon  as  the  curtain  falls. 

FINALE 

OlfNBB. 

Lavender  llUage  is  f ar»  far  away. 
Over  the  hills  for  a  year  and  a  day. 

Well  we  remember  the  bright,  happy  hours 
Blissfully  spent  in  its  rosemary  bowers! 

WAXWOKKB. 

Leaving  the  show  without  sigh  or  regret. 
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OJLD  LADI£8. 

Never  again  will  we  get  in  a  pet. 

CttQiXS. 

Lavender  Village,  Lavender  Village, 
Lavender  Village,  we  ne'er  will  forget. 

CUBTAIN 
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HALT! 
CHILDREN  TURN  BACK 
PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS  AND 
LIBRARIANS  READ  AHEAD 


AN  INTRODUCTION  WHICH  IS  AN  APPENDIX 


I  have  asked  my  publishers  to  print  my  Introduction  as  an 
Appendix.  When  children  open  a  book,  it  is  a  dampener  to 
the  spirit  for  them  to  be  met  with  preachment,  with  historical 
verification  and  cross-reference,  with  instruction.  Such  anti- 
quarian mood  has  kept  many  a  youthful  reader  away  from 
Walter  Scott's  noveb.  I  think  that  all  kmg  explanations 
should  be  placed  whefe  they  can  do  least  harm  to  humaa  in* 


This  compilation  is  not  a  text-book;  its  chief  aim  is,  as  Mr. 
E.  V.  Lucas  says  the  aim  of  all  juvenile  Hterature  should  be,  to 
give  children  a  good  time.  Limitations  of  copyright,  strictures 
of  space  have  prevented  the  inclusion  of  plays  so  wdl  known 
and  so  easily  procurable  that  their  presence  here  would  some- 
how mean  a  fepetition»  —  like  Maurice  Bfaetesriinck's  **The 


Blue  Bird'*  and  ''The  Betrothal'%  J.  M.  Barriers  Pan'% 
Rablndranath  Tagore's  "The  Post  OflSce",  and  Josephine  Pres- 
ton Peabody's  **The  Piix^r."    These  are  dramas  not  distinct- 


ively juvenileTbut  which,  l>ecause  of  the  spirituaiissed  value  of 
youth  in  them,  appeal  alike  to  young  and  old. 

I  have  also  omitted  Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream'*,  though  I  had  the  gracious  pennission  of  Ben  Greet* 
Esq.,  and  his  puUishers.  to  include  his  commendable  arrange- 
ment of  the  play,  made  for  amateur  use.  I  left  it  out,  even 
though  it  had  the  value  of  his  stage  directions,  because  there 
are  some  texts  so  flexible  that  practical  versions  may  be  cut 
from  the  oriirinal  to  suit  every  need.  There  are  several  plots 
in  this  particular  play  of  enchantment,  and,  if  one  has  the 
belief  —  as  I  have  —  that  the  entanglement  of  the  loves  of 
lysander  and  Hermia,  of  Demetrius  and  Helena  is  scarody 
''play"  for  young  foUn,  it  is  possible  to  join  into  a  delightful 
unity  such  scenes  as  deal  with  Oberon,  Titania,  Puck,  and 


terast. 
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those  ^^ben^MB  Iioiiie-8ptiii8**»  preaded  over  by  Bottom,  the 
Weaker.  But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  "A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream**  is  such  stuflf  as  good  plays  for  children 
are  made  of,  just  as  Mendel ssohn*s  Overture  for  this  Shakespeare 
fantasy  is  the  music  incarnAte  for  fairy  feet. 

The  plays  in  this  volume  aie  selected  because  of  their  varied 
stoiy  element;  they  were  not  written  to  prove  anything  exoqot 
that  the  mote  one  is  brou^t  in  contact  with  imaginative  liter- 
ature, the  more  is  imagination  fed;  and  the  wider  the  life  ad- 
ventures of  fictitious  characters,  the  more  wide  does  our  own 
experience  become.  There  is  not  any  attempt  to  maintain  in 
the  choice  of  pUys  a  balance  between  realism  and  fancy,  first 
because  the  preponderance  of  a  child's  thoughts  should  be  col- 
oured by  "high  ooncq>tion'\  and  second,  I  am  frank  to  adnutp 
.  because  the  best  plays  for  children  are  fated  of  such  elenients  as 
^  appeal  to  the  imaginative  side  of  youth.  I  regret  that  I  have 
found  no  dramas  of  a  "practical**  nature  to  include  in  this  col- 
lection, wliose  chief  claim  is  tliat  those  dramas  selected  will 
stand  some  of  the  tests  of  pood  literature  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  thoroughly  actable  and  easily  adaptable  to  amateur 
stage  needs..  Mrs.  Burnett's  "The  Little  Princess*',  in  its 
dramatised  form^  has  been  used  more  extensiv^  than  Mis. 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggm's  ''The  Birds'  Christmas  Carols  and  the 
miniature  playlets  made  from  Miss  Aleott's  ''little  Women** 
and  "Little  Men."  While  there  arc  innuiiKTable  dramatiza- 
tions of  Dickens,  I  have  found  no  efforts  worthy'  the  feeling  and 
tone  of  "The  Christmas  Carol."  In  other  words,  though  the 
"educational  woods"  may  be  full  of  "supplementary  reading'* 
plays  to  fit  every  occasioii — patriotic  and  practical  —  such 
dialogues  have  generally  been  diaped  by  imdramatic  hands — 
hence  wrongly  oonodved  and  tamely  imagined. 

I  have  looked  in  vain  for  some  worthy  vehicle  to  satisfy  a 
cliild's  desire  to  be  Pocahontas,  or  some  drama  on  Hiawatha 
as  distinctive  Jis  I^njrfellow's  narrative  poem.  I  wanted  some 
play,  within  the  compass  of  juvenile  interest,  to  body  forth  the 
significant  incidents  in  the  life  of,  and  traits  in  the  character  of 
Abraham  Tiinooln.  But  there  is  nothing  as  graphic  or  as  sink- 
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ply  direct  and  retioeotly  beuitifol  as  John  Drinkwater's  ''Lin- 
coin*'  —  not  a  play  for  diildren,  yet  easily  witliin  theb  range 
as  a  dbronidle  of  events.  Though  the  library  shelves  are  full  of 

stor}'  plays  from  history,  and  biographical  plays,  there  is  still  a 
poverty  of  real  dramatic  material  along  these  lines.  Is  there 
a  drama  for  children  on  JogLjOLPt  Acc  which  is  worthy  a  place 
by  the  side  of  Boutet  de  Monvel's  pictures  or  Mark  Twain's  . 
biogrf4>hy  of  the  peasant  girl  of  Fcanoe?  Where  is  thereto  be 
found  a  play  on  Robin  Sood,  aa  full  of  greenwood  tang  as  tbe 
j^andent  ballads  or  Howard  Pyle's  story?  Material  is  lying  loose 
and  no  one  will  use  it  as  it  should  be  used.  My  mind  has 
dwelt  on  all  such  considerations  during  the  preparation  of  this 
volume,  and  my  various  inclinations  have  gone  unre<iuited. 

And  for  one  significant  reason: —  whenever  an  art  becomes 
the  hand-maiden  of  education^  it  suffers  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  cramped  into  shape  to  prove  some  theory,  to  demon- 
strate some  principle.  See  what  Froebel*s  phQoeophy  did  to 
kindergarten  litemture  lor  a  long  whUe:  the  artists  were  en* 
slaved  to  draw  pictures  "architecturally**  in  accord  with  the 
"gifts";  language  and  line  became  stiff  and  matter-of-factly 
representative.  Kindergarten  songs  —  both  in  words  and 
music  —  became  literal  and  false.  With  the  discovery  of 
dramatic  instinct**,  "€iq>re88ion  as  an  aid  to  reading*',  "ges- 
ture as  a  way  toward  grace  and  freedom*' — and  the  other  vari- 
ous symptoms  grouped  under  the  one  head  of  "educational 
dramatics**,  a  mushroom  growth  of  plays  has  spnmg  up  to  il- 
lustrate certain  reactions  to  dramatic  stimuli,  forecast  by  the 
educators.  They  are  now  running  to  the  drama  as  a  catch-aJl 
and  a  cure-all  for  every  social  evil;  plays  for  social  betterment, 
for  nationalisation,  for  fann  and  fireside,  for  group  consdoua- 
neas  and  community  pride,  are  being  written  plentifully,  —  but 
they  are  either  too  local  or  so  timely  that  they  are  scarcely  . 
suited  for  print,  ance  the  cause  for  them  quickly  vanishes. 

This  "dramatic  instinct*'  is  all  ver>'  praiseworthy  in  itself  — 
but  not  a  new  discovery.  The  living:!:  quality  of  all  great  liter- 
ature is  its  dramatic  force:  how  otherwise  would  the  ballads 
stir  (me?  why  do  the  dan  sougs  and  battle  cries  of  the  past  still 
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tiii^  the  blood?  Every  creative  reader  is  a  dramatist.  I  will 
go  this  far  wHh  the  educator:  it  is  one  of  the  natural  instincts 
of  the  child  to  stage  what  is  seen,  what  is  read.  It  is»  there- 
fore, not  unwise,  with  a  group  of  young  people,  to  begin  group 
dramatizatious  of  the  stories  hked  best:  in  this  way  one  may 
reach  greater  depths  of  understanding  of  the  story;  humour 
may  be  brought  to  the  fore  by  such  action.  For  one  becomes 
quickened  to  a  sense  of  drama  in  all  live  situations.  Sometimes 
this  sense  of  drama  becomes  oveistimdated,  and  the  Juvenile 
Courts  filled  with  the  evil  effects  of  an  unwise  strain  on 
imagination  and  emotion.  But  educators  hdieve  that  the  dis- 
quieting consequences  of  such  stimuH  as  lurid  melodrama  or 
hair-raising  movies  offer  might  be  circumvented  or  counter- 
iniiuenced  by  giving  outlet,  through  "educational  dramatics**, 
to  individual  pent-up  feeling.  A  boy  who  has  the  desire  to  be 
a  thief  is  given  the  <^portunity  in  play  cvf  being  one;  then,  in 
contrast*  he  is  allowed  to  be  Kmg  Arthur.  He  has  a  standard 
of  ethical  comparison,  and  his  outlawry  is  spent. 

Such  character  reactions  were  found  to  breed  excellent  re- 
sults when  Mrs.  Heniger  established  her  Educational  Theater, 
K  of  which  Mark  Twain  was  such  an  enthusiastic  director.  Since 
the  time  she  wrote  her  first  book  describing  the  history  of  this 
social  experiment,  and  since  Mrs.  Emma  Sheridan  Fry  wrote 
her  handbook*  "Educational  Dramatics*',  an  which  she  defined 
the  processes  by  which  the  dramatic  instinct  exptAed  itsdf , 
there  have  been  various  offahoots  of  the  movement.  But  the 
ase  of  driuiia  in  education  was  not  an  entirely  new  thing,  lu 
the  early  eighteenth  century  Madame  deGenhs  and  Berquin 
had  written  little  plays  of  education;  even  the  Edgeworths  — 
father  and  daughter  —  had  formulated  beliefs  as  to  the  ethical 
value  of  staid  dialogue.  Modem  educational  dramatics  are, 
therefore,  merely  a  return  to  an  old  method  of  catching  child 
interest,  utilising  juvoiile  physical  grace  and  directing  juvenile 
natural  imitativeness:  in  other  words,  of  giving  outlet  to  ethical 
conduct. 

Thus,  drama  Ikis  entered  tlie  mill  of  service,  and  the  writing 
of  plays  for  children  has  mostly  been  done  to  satisfy  the  sparse 
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means  of  prcMiuclrig  such  plays  in  the  class-room,  in  the  church 
hall,  or  in  the  assembly-room  of  settlement  houses.  Perfunc- 
tory courses  are  given  in  normal  grades  on  how  to  dramatize  a 
simple  story,  on  how  to  produce  it  along  lines  of  practical  stage 
directing.  But  somehow  the  spirit,  the  beauty,  the  depth  of 
the  theater  Is  miasmg.  And  it  ia  juat  this  which  will  have  to 
be  put  back  into  dimmatizatioii  for  children,  even  as  beauty  had 
to  be  put  back  in  kindergarten  books.  The  cry  is  raised  by 
devotees  of  the  "dramatic  instinct":  "Our  children's  emo- 
tions have  been  starved.  Give  them  drama."  But  instead  of 
answering  this  slogan  beneficially,  I  find  a  deplorably  unemo- 
tional lot  of  plays  being  written  —  dramatizations  of  geog- 
raphy, grammar,  arithmetic! 

I  have  given,  in  the  present  collection,  modem  exanqdes  of 
some  of  the  old  forms  of  drama,  like  puppet  plays,  Punch  and 
Judy,  and  Pageants.  But  I  have  looked  everywhere  for  a 
modern  examj^le  of  the  ** processional"  which  would  be  to  the 
player  what  a  mural  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  might  be  to 
the  eye.  Our  writers  are  composing  pageants  overweighted 
with  "purpose*'  —  the  desire  to  sodaliae  the  miner^s  woik  or 
something  of  the  sort. 

It  has  been  my  one  aim,  in  editing  the  plays  in  this  book,  to 
maintain,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  the  spirit  of  a  good  time  whidh 
is  bom  of  clean,  wholesome  amusement.  I  have  no  educational 
axe  to  grind  where  the  dramatic  instinct  for  children  is  con- 
cerned. But,  to  judge  by  the  host  of  plays  I  have  read  as  a 
preparation  for  this  "Treasury",  I  am  fearful  that  joy  is  being 
driven  from  the  plays  written  for  the  schoolroom.  Remember, 
perfunctory  dialogue  is  not  dramal 

MONTBOBB  X  MOBB. 
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This  is  not  a  technical  bibliography,  though  it  attempts  to 
cover  the  salient  features  of  the  movement  to  select  better 
p|ays  for  schools  and  colleges;  and  it  gives  a  sufficient  number 
of  refefenoes  on  '^educational  dramatics"  to  enable  the  reader 
to  go  further  afield.  There  being,  in  this  ''Treasury'**  a  few 
plays  which  are  descendants  of  older  forms,  it  has  been  thought 
well  to  include  references  to  a  few  books,  treating  historically 
of  the  development  of  the  forms  which  have  thus  survived  for 
revival. 

A  large  literature,  of  ephemeral  character,  is  collecting  on 
the  practical  aspects  of  educational  dramatics.'*  There  has 
been  no  attempt  here  to  include  such  titles  in  great  number* 
inasmudi  as  in  eveiy  puUic  library  The  Readtn^t  Qmde  is  made 
so  accessible.  Individual  experiments  in  group-playwriting, 
such  as  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School, 
of  Chicago,  have  been  capably  described  and  analyzed  in  spe- 
cial publications,  procurable  on  apphcation  to  the  school  itself. 

While  important  in  any  dramatic  work  of  an  educational 
nature,  —  fdk  dances,  singing  games,  and  songs  have  not  been 
listed,  as  they  have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  i^ys  contained 
in  this  volume.  But  some  of  the  books  here  mentioned  contain 

ample  bibliographies  for  the  student's  use. 

As  for  individual  plays,  no  separate  list  is  given,  first,  be- 
cause others  have  done  the  task  to  date,  and  secondly,  l>ecause 
so  many  of  the  plays  are  ephemeral.  At  best,  a  bare  enumera- 
tion of  titles  has  only  indirect  value,  since  all  plays  need  to  be 
carefully  read  and  weighed  in  the  light  of  special  school  condi- 
tions and  occasions. 

Care  must  be  taken,  in  considering  many  of  the  titles  in 
such  lists  of  plays  and  pageants,  that  the  spirit  of  the  (ireat 
War  —  which  occasioned  the  writing  of  so  many  of  them  — 
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has  not  made  than  obsolete,  now  the  War  is  ended.  But*  in 
the  place  of  War  has  come  the  problem  of  Americanisation, 
and  that  subject  is  now  bemg  dnunatised  in  the  usual  ^'oIiIh 

tarian''  manner. 

I  have  not  attempted,  under  the  subjects  of  Pantomime, 
Puppet,  Shadow  Play,  and  Pageantry,  to  note  articles  in  the 
various  art  and  drama  magasines,  for  they  are  to  be  found 
leooided  in  the  indices  of  the  various  magazine  guides. 
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